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Art.  T. — Ancient  Navigation  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  the 
Rev.  JosKPH  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  Honorary  Member 
of  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir  IIenry  Rawunson  has  drawn  attention  to  the  mention 
of  the  ships  of  Ur  in  early  inscnptiooB,  and  the  connection 
of  these  very  ancient  Tessels  with  those  of  Ethiopia.  The 
Babylonian  traders  at  a  very  remote  period  voyaged  to 
India  and  Africa  for  gold  and  other  articles  to  use  in  the 
arts  and  to  supply  the  demand  oi  markets.^  The  Euphrates' 
banks  were  the  ancient  quays  at  which  the  primitive  navi- 
gators headed  and  unloaded  their  vessels.  They  proceeded 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  ocean,  and  there  they  were 
guided  by  landmarks  and  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  These 
voyages  may  have  continued  from  the  time  when  Ur  was 
a  great  city,  B.C.  2300,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Persian 
eiiii)it< ,  when  Babylon  began  to  declme.  During  all  this 
period,  as  aiiei  wards,  the  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
whether  Babylonian,  Arabian,  Phodnioian,  or  Egyptian,  were 
trading,  aided  by  the  monsoons,  aloi^g  the  African  and 
Asiatic  coasts,  and  conveying  knowledge  from  one  country 
to  another. 

The  Phoraicians  and  Greeks  planted  mercantile  settle- 
ments in  spots  where  they  traded  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Arabs  have  done  the  same  in  a  thousand  ports 
of  India,  Africa,  and  the  islands  and  countries  east  of 
Ceylon.    What  we  know  to  have  taken  place  from  the 

*  Rawlinswn's  Ancient  ^roiiardii.  s,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102.  He  cites  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  in  Journal  ut  Hoyal  Asiado  Society,  VoL  XXVII.  p.  186. 
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time  of  the  Oaliphs  downwards  on  the  soath  coast  of  Asia 
in  connection  with  Arabian  trade  would,  for  the  same 
reasons,  take  place  in  the  tiroes  of  the  more  ancient  traders 

before  the  Christian  era.  The  mercantile  colonists  would 
take  wives  in  the  cities  where  they  settled.  The  new 
generation  that  grew  up  would  speak  the  language  of  the 
new  country  as  well  as  that  which  was  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  trading  ooIonistSy  and  the  way  would  in  consequence 
be  open  for  free  communication  of  ideas.  New  facta  and 
notions  could,  for  example,  be  conyeyed  from  Phcsnicia,  Arabia, 
^lesopotamia  and  Ej>ypt,  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  islands 
and  regions  east  of  India.  To  give  an  examj)le  of  this,  it  is 
found  recorded  in  an  old  Chinese  book  on  botany,  written 
bj  a  prefect  of  Canton  in  the  fourth  century,  that  seyeral 
plants^  such  as  Jessamine  and  Henna»  were  then  growing 
at  Canton,  haying  been  brought  there  by  traders  coming 
from  Arabia  and  the  Boman  empire.  The  well*known 
"  Holi  hwa,"  a  species  of  jessamine,  now  used  for  scenting 
tea  and  snnff,  is  among  these  exotic  plants.  In  the  same 
book  sugar  is  spoken  of  as  a  product  oi  Cochin  China 
known  at  Canton*  It  has  now  become  a  staple  product 
of  the  proyinces  of  Canton  and  Fukien.  The  Henna 
flower  is  now  commonly  used  in  North  China  for  dyeing 
the  finger-nails  red.  This  custom  is  a  favourite  one  among 
women.  The  plant  was  conveyed  on  merchant  vesseU 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago  by  foreigners  called  llu,  here 
meaning  Arabs,  as  is  most  probable.  It  is  said  to  havo 
been  taken  to  Canton  from  the  Boman  empire  Ta  Tsin. 
Egypt,  where  it  is  indigenous,  then  belonged  to  that  empire. 
The  Chinese  were  able  to  obtain  not  only  an  African  plant 
at  that  time,  but  to  learn  also  the  empire  to  which  the 
country  where  the  plant  grew  belonged,  and  this  know- 
ledge they  could  acquire  because  there  was  resident  then 
in  Canton  a  trading  colony  of  Arabs.  This  was  in  the 
pagan  times,  before  the  age  of  Mahommed.  The  members 
of  this  colony,  always  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  simply  as 
Hn  or  foreigners,  would  maintain  Sabean  worship,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  teach  bumothiDg  of  what  the  Arub:^  then 
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knew  of  astronomy,  but  with  it  would  be  included  tbe  old 
Arab  image  worship. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  let  me  mention  here  that  the 
Arab  merchants  of  Canton  included  among  them  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  the  uncle  of  Mahommed.  Hearing  of  his 
nephew's  greatness  as  a  prophet,  he  returned  to  Arabia. 
The  prophet  was  dead.  He  asked  what  message  his  nephew 
had  left  for  him.  Tbe  reply  was  None/'  "  Then/'  said 
he,  "  I  shall  return  to  China.  If  the  prophet  had  wished 
me  not  to  do  so,  he  would  have  intimated  his  desire."  He 
went  back  to  China  and  died  in  Canton.  He  was  buried 
in  a  mausoleum  constructed  during  his  lifetime,  and  still 
in  existence.  Later  on  in  the  Tang  dynasty  the  Arabs  in 
Canton  became  yeiy  numerous  and  dangerous.  They  aro 
referred  to  in  the  narratives  in  Arabic  compiled  by  two 
Mahommedan  trarellers  and  translated  by  Renaudot,  in 
which  tliey  describe  China  and  other  countries  visited  by 
them  in  the  ninth  century. 

It  was  by  such  mercantile  settlements  in  seaport  towns 
spread  along  the  winding  coast-line  of  Southern  Asia,  from 
Sues  to  Canton,  that  knowledge  of  various  kinds  could  be 
▼ery  easily  communicated  from  one  country  to  another. 
This  might  happen  at  any  time,  from  the  beginning  of 
ocean  navigation  in  the  third  milkuiiiuiii  before  Chrisit, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  down  to  modern  days. 
This  is  the  simplest  way  to  account  for  the  diii'usiou  of 
the  common  arts  and  institutions  and  the  common  beliefs 
of  the  oriental  nations.  We  speak  of  oriental  magnificence, 
oriental  imagery,  oriental  hospitality,  oriental  imagination, 
oriental  costume.  The  reason  why  the  word  Oriental  serves 
for  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Aiubia  alike,  is  partly  because 
the  intercourse  always  maintained  between  these  countries  - 
by  sea  has  occasioned  a  considerable  identity  in  customs, 
in  thinking,  and  in  rdigion. 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  into  India  needs 
for  its  explanation  the  agency  of  just  such  mercantile  settle- 
ments  along  the  coast  of  India  as  would  necessarily  exist 
there  from  the  time  of  Solomon.     The  discussion  of  the 
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origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet  oooupted  two  sittings  of  the 
Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Leyden  in  1883,  and  was  con- 
ducted throughout  with  great  vigour  and  unfltiggiDg  interest. 
The  hypothesis  which  met  with  most  acceptance  was  the 
PhoBniciau  hypothesis.  The  Phodaiciau  alphabet,  as  de- 
veloped in  South  Arabia  and  preserved  in  the  Himyaritio 
incriptions,  gave  origin  in  the  east  to  the  Indian  alphabet 
and  in  the  west  to  the  Ethiopia.  The  two  most  distant 
dependencies  of  the  Persian  empire  came  to  haye  each  an 
alpliaiicL  thus  derived.  This  view  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
supported  by  Professor  Weber,  Dr.  Biihler,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  the  late  Professor  Lenormant,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Gust,  who  so  abl}^  introduced  the  subject  to  the  Con- 
gress. On  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  Semitic  alphabet 
Mr.  Oust  aaid,  "  Unquestionably  the  oontinnona  eziatenoe  of 
a  commerce  between  Yemen  and  South  India  can  be  as- 
serted from  a  very  remote  period,  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
all  requirements."  The  Vattelutu  alphabet,  which  has  in- 
fluenced the  Tamil,  was  certainly,  the  same  writer  adds» 
like  the  Semitic  alphabet  in  several  points.  The  Phosnician 
hypothesis,  as  now  maintained,  singles  out  the  sixth  centary 
before  Christ  as  the  period  when  the  Indian  writing  was 
first  used  extensiTely. 

But  if  the  fdphabetic  writinjj^  then  commouly  used  in 
^Veslei  u  A»ia  v.  as  introduced  through  the  agency  of  mer- 
cantile colonies  at  ])laces  on  the  Indian  coast  as  early  as 
600  years  before  Christy  may  we  not  expect  that  other 
arts  then  existing  and  aoquiritions  in  knowledge  of  various 
kinds  would  enter  India  in  the  same  manner  P  The  changes 
which  took  place  in  Hindu  philosophy  and  those  ideas  of 
an  extended  kind  on  the  outer  world,  on  cosmogony,  and 
on  the  future  life,  which  began  to  appear  in  India  aft-er 
the  Yedic  period,  may  have  been  caused  by  the  same  marl* 
time  intercourse  with  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  In  China, 
from  about  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  somewhat  similar 
changes  occurred  in  cosmogony,  in  philosophy,  and  in  cos- 
mography, and  the  hypothesis  of  mercantile  settlements  in 
Cochin  China  would  be  very  convenient  as  an  aid  to  show 
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what  accessions  of  foreign  knowledge  were  likely  to  have 
been  made  by  China  as  the  result  of  the  ocean  traffic  which 
then  existed  in  the  Indian  seas.  Surely,  while  Chinese 
history  was  passing  slowly  through  its  suooessive  revolu* 
tions  in  polities  and  national  life,  it  was  not  unaffected  by 
outer  influences. 

In  Professor  Max  Mullet's  BGstory  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literaluie,  the  fact  of  an  abrupt  change  in  Hindu  lit-erature 
between  the  time  of  the  A'^edas  and.  that  of  the  Brahinauas 
is  very  distinctly  pointed  out.  He  says,  There  is  through- 
out the  Br4hma9a8  such  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
original  intention  of  the  Yedio  hymns»  that  we  can  hardly 
understand  how  such  an  estrangement  could  have  taken 
place  unless  there  had  been  at  some  time  or  other  a  sudden 
and  violent  break  in  the  chain  of  tradition."  In  the  days 
of  intellectual  weakness  which  then  overtook  the  Hindu 
mind  the  same  author  shows  how,  for  example,  the  pro- 
noun kah  in  the  Yedas  became  at  a  later  period  a  god,  and 
was  worshipped.  New  gods  were  invented  in  profusion, 
and  some  of  these  new  mythological  personages  over* 
shadowed  and  supplanted  the  deities  of  the  Vedic  age. 
Monstrous  cosmogonies  were  invented,  and  in  the  Buddhist 
books,  as  in  the  Puranas,  an  entirely  new  mode  of  de- 
scribing the  world  is  adopted,  in  whicli  the  ocean  plays 
a  TCiy  conspicuous  part.  In  the  Vishnu  Parana  it  is  said 
that  the  Supreme  Being  placed  the  earth  on  the  summit 
of  the  ocean,  where  it  floats  like  a  mighty  vessel,  and 
from  its  expansive  surface  does  not  sink  beneath  the 
waters."^  "The  Puranas  represent  Mount  Meru  as  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  earth,  around  which  lies  Jambudwipa,  and  the 
earth  is  itself  supported  by  some  animaL"  ^  This  animal  is 
Makara,  a  marine  monster.  Otherwise  a  tortoise  is  repre* 
sented  as  supporting  the  earth.  A  circular  wall  of  rock 
or  iron  bounds  the  world.  Within  it  are  seven  other  con- 
centric circles  of  rocks.  Between  each  circle  is  a  sea. 
Immense  monsters  swim  in  these  seas.     Into  this  new 

^  Quoted  fxom  Wilton's  Tishnu  Puiua  in  Hardy's  Manual  ol  Buddhism. 
*  Baa  in  flardj,  p.  22. 
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Bystem  of  the  world  the  san,  moon,  and  stars,  together 
with  the  Eodiae  and  the  twenty-seTen  lanar  mansions, 

made  an  entrance,  and  later  the  Ptolemaic  system.  All 
these  ideas  are  very  mnch  of  a  foreign  character,  and 
while  they  may  have  reached  India  hy  land,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  more  likely  to  arrive  by  sea,  because 
the  mercantile  colonies  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Indian 
coast  would  furnish  faeUities  for  the  ready  transference  of 
thought  from  foreign  languages  into  the  current  speech 

of  India. 

The  time  when  Babylonian  astronomy,  and  cosmogony 
with  the  idea  of  vast  seas,  a  central  mountaio,  and  a  rooky 
limit  to  the  earth,  could  be  introduced  to  India  by  sea  was 
possibly  not  earlier  than  B.c>  800,  for  that  is  the  time  when 
Professor  Max  Miiller  supposes  the  Big  Veda  to  have  been 
completed.  But  the  date  when  this  new  accession  of  know- 
ledge of  cosmogony  from  Babylon  and  of  the  metempsychosis 
from  Egypt  would  not  be  later  than  the  time  of  Buddha,  for 
this  great  teacher  found  all  India  believing  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis, which  is  not  a  Vedic  doctrine  :  the  focus  of  this 
foreign  influence  upon  India  was  therefore  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Late  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury Babylon  was  powerful  under  Nabopolassar — and  Necho, 
whose  ships  circumnavigated  Africa,  was  reigning  in 
Egypt.  The  maritime  prosperity  of  Babylon  would  be  at  its 
height  at  that  time,  and  the  Persian  conquest  by  Cyrus  of 
that  city  b.c.  638  would  not  diminish  mercantile  activity* 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  Indian  trade  could  not  be 
other  than  highly  flourishing.  Babylonians,  Arabs,  and 
Phoenicians  would  be  found  residing  on  the  ItuIkui  coast, 
when  some  political  revolution  brought  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali- 
speaking  population  of  the  north  into  that  part  of  India. 
The  same  sort  of  agency  which  introduced  the  art  of  writing 
would  also  introduce  the  metempsyohosis  of  £gypt,  with  the 
astronomy,  the  zodiac,  and  the  cosmogony  of  Babylon. 
Probably  it  was  not  from  one  country  only  that  India 
received  these  accessions  ui"  kuuwledge,  for  tlie  Arabs  believe 
in  a  vast  rocky  circle  bounding  the  world,  and  forming 
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the  outer  rim  of  the  ocean,  as  the  Buddhists  do,  and  they 

were  always  fond  of  the  sea.  The  ILindua  may  have 
received  this  notion  from  them. 

The  result  of  these  forei^  influences  was  a  complete 
remodelling  of  Hindu  thought.  The  new  leaven  worked 
powerfully  through  the  mass  of  Hindu  society.  The  naturid 
religion  of  the  Yedas  vas  exchanged  for  an  extravagant 
mjrthology  and  a  vastly  extended  universe.  Native  thinkers 
worked  from  new  bases  in  constructing  their  systems.  Philo- 
sophy became  more  refined,  and  the  universe  better  under- 
stood, while  the  Babylonian  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and 
their  mode  of  observing  the  heavenly  bodies,  came  into 
general  use  in  India.  The  reason  why  just  about  this  time 
the  various  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy  sprang  into  life  was 
that  a  new  stimulus  to  the  native  intellect  was  imparted  hy 
the  foreign  ideas  introduced  just  then  along  the  coast  from 
the  aea,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  the  passes  of  the  north-west. 
The  reason  why  India  became  specially  receptive  of  new 
ideas  at  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  woidd  naturally 
be  that  then  the  Aryan  population  conquered  the  whole  sea- 
coast.   I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  China. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  art  of  writing  may  have 
been  communicated  to  China  from  Mesopotamia  about  b.c. 
2500  by  the  smiw^  ocean  route  which  afterwards  gave  to 
India  the  Devanagari  alphabet.  JBut  when  ocean  navigation 
first  reached  China,  alphabets  were  unknown,  and  therefore 
Chinese  writing  is  ideogr^hio  and  phonetic  only. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  China  long  afterwards,  in 
the  Chow  dynasty,  in  literature -and  philosophy  are  also  better 
explained  by  this  Lyputhesis  than  by  any  other.  Trading 
went  on  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  muyt  suppose,  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  early  dynasties,  from  the  time  ol  the 
£mperor  Hwung  ti  and  of  Yan  and  Shun,  who  were  con- 
temporary^ or  nearly  so,  with  the  King  Uruk  of  the  Cunei- 
form inscriptions.  In  their  time  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese 
extended  towards  the  south  far  enough  to  admit  of  inter* 
course  with  Cochin  Chma  and  Ijunua,  and  by  this  southern 
route  the  astronomical  knowledge  then  acquired  by  the 
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Ohmese  would  most  easily  arrive.  In  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.  there  was,  as  tradition  shows,  a  laro^o  accession  of  new 
knowledge  by  this  route.  This  was  when  Chow  Kung  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  its  effects  are  found  in  his  writings  and 
the  ioBtitutions  with  which  hia  name  is  aasociated.  In  the 
sixth  oentnry  a  distinct  and  lemarkable  change  took  place  in 
diinese  literatnre. 

To  show  the  nature  of  this  change  in  Chinese  literature,  I 
shall  take  some  examples  imm  Tso,  the  historian,  and  Lie 
tsze,  the  Tauist  philosopher,  the  one  illustrating  the  subject 
of  astrology,  and  the  other  that  of  cosmography.  Tso  c'hieu 
ming,  in  his  history,  when  he  comes  to  the  year  b,c  549, 
mentions  that  Jupiter,  the  *'year  star/'  as  he  is  called,  ought 
to  have  been  in  Sagittarius,  and  Capricomns  r.a.  280^  to 
300^,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Sing  ki,  but  had  irngahirly  advanced 
to  Aquarius  or  Hiuen  Hiau.  This  is  the  first  Hitrn  of  the 
zodiac  of  twelve,  and  belongs  to  the  month  December.  It  is 
a  bad  omen  that  Jupiter  should  during  this  year  enter  the 
sign  in  which  he  should  be  next  year.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  ice,  the  dark  principle  yin  not  being  able  to  overcome 
the  bright  principle  f/anr;  (warmth).  It  is  the  snake  mount- 
in  the  dragon.  The  dragon  is  the  star  group  ul'  ihe  king- 
doms Sung  and  Cheng.  These  two  States,  therefore,  will 
suffer  from  famine.  In  explanation,  it  is  said  that  the  snake 
rules  winter,  and  that  Jupiter  represents  wood,  which  is 
symboliaed  by  the  blue  dragon*  When  Jupiter  wanders 
from  his  place  into  the  winter  region,  the  spring  dragon  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  winter  snake.  Further,  the 
central  star  of  winter  is  called  Hii,  "  empty."  Hiau  also 
means  "  waste."  The  countries  afTected,  therefore,  must 
sufier  from  emptiness  and  waste*  There  will  certainly  be 
famine. 

There  is  a  passage  occurring  under  the  year  664  which 
speaks  of  the  people  of  the  Sung  country  learning  by  the 

stars  to  foresee  what  heavenly  retribution  for  crimes  would 
happen  (Lepage's  C*hun  T*sien,  p.  439\  The  official 
director  of  tire,  as  folklore  tells  us,  being  meritorious,  was 
sacrificed  to,  along  with  a  star.  Antares  was  the  star  chosen. 
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It  is  in  tbe  eaatern  quarter  of  the  zodiac.   But  be  was  also 

worshipped  with  the  willow,  B  Hydrae.    In  the  third  month 
of  spring  Antares  culminates  at  evening,  and  is  then  seen  in 
the  south.    The  people  were  ordered  to  begin  to  kindle  fires 
when  they  saw  it.     In  the  third  month  of  autumn  (Sii) 
AntareSy  or  the  *'  star  of  great  fire/'  disappears  in  the  sun's 
rays.   The  people  are  then  ordered  to  cease  to  kindle  fires. 
The  beak  of  the  red  bird  is  tbe  group  called  tbe  "  willow/' 
and  the  heart  is  Antares.  The  name  of  the  officer  worshipped 
was  Ot  pak  in  the  reign  of  Yau.    He  lived  in  Shang  c*hieu 
(Shorn  k*u),  and  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Kau  sin.  He 
was  sent  to  the  place  mentioned  in  order  that  he  might  there 
rule  the  constellation  of  which  Antares  is  the  largest  star. 
By  bis  ruling  this  star  and  sacrificing  to  it,  the  people  were 
induced  to  keep  strictly  to  tbe  appointed  times  for  ligliting 
fires.    It  was  in  this  way  that  Antares  became  the  star  of 
the  Sung  region  in  the  cast  part  of  the  province  of  Honan. 
The  same  care  wad  taken  to  perform  these  sacrifices  in  tbe 
time  of  Otpak's  successors,  and  this  worship  of  Antares  came 
to  be  the  regular  duty  of  the  city  called  Shang  c'hieu,  and 
was  one  of  the  large  group  of  facts  and  observances  which 
preserved  tbe  memory  of  tbe  Sbang  dynasty.    What  tbe 
result  was  is  seen  iu  the  historian's  further  remark  that  tho 
Shang  people  learned  to  io(jk  upon  fire  as  the  probable  cause 
of  any  misfortune  into  which  they  fell.    From  this  circum- 
stance it  came  to  be  said  that  they  knew  that  the  calamity  of 
fire  came  from  heaven,  or  must  be  regarded  as  divinely 
retributive.    When  we  come  to  the  year  540»  we  learn  from 
Tso  c'hieu  ming  further  particulars  respecting  Ot  pak.  (They 
are  found  in  Legge,  p.  580.)    Tho  marquis  who  ruled  Tsin 
(the  modern  Shansi)  was  ill,  and  consulted  tho  diviners,  who, 
probably  by  the  use  of  the  tortoise  in  divination,  learned  that 
tbe  illness  was  caused  by  two  spirits  named  Sh'i  c'ben  and 
T'ai  t'ai,  who  were  supposed  to  have  entered  the  sick  noble- 
man's body  or  remained  near  him.    But  tbe  diviners  did  not 
know  who  they  were.    Tsze  c'han  said  that  the  Emperor 
Kau  sin  had  two  sons,  Ot  pak  and  Shi  chen.    The  brothers 
not  agreeing  together,  the  Emperor  Yau  sent  Ot  puk  to  live 
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in  Shang  e'hiea,  there  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the  star 
Oh*en  (Ta  hwo)  or  Antares.    Thus  tbis  star  became  the 

]ja,Uori  siiiT  of  the  Shang  people.  Al  thu  isamc  tiiii*Li  Slii  clien 
was  removed  to  Ta  hia  to  preside  over  the  star  Shen,  the 
"  belt  of  Orion."  This  place  was  Tain  yang,  now  embraced 
in  Tai  yuen  fu,  capital  of  the  province  of  Shansi :  eventually 
in  the  Oheu  dynasty  this  star  Shen  became  the  teoognized 
patron  of  Tsin. 

Dr.  GustayeSehlegel,  in  his  Uranographie  Ohinoise,  rightly 
regarded  these  stories  as  fables.  They  arc  introduced  into 
the  history  through  the  love  of  the  author  for  folklore.  This 
folklore  is  for  research  very  valuable,  as  helping  us  to  trace 
out  the  history  of  astrology.  The  worship  of  stars  by 
particular  cities  was  in  full  use  at  lesst  five  centuries  and  a 
half  before  Christ.  At  that  time  the  legends  were  so  well 
established  in  popular  faith  tbat  they  may  well  have  been 
eome  centuries  old.  These  instances  show  what  stories  of  an 
astrological  nature  prevailed  at  that  time  in  regard  to  some 
cities  in  Honan  and  Shansi.  Similar  legends  would  exist  in 
other  cities.  The  following  particulars  refer  to  T'ai  t'ai,  the 
other  spirit  supposed  to  have  caused  an  illness  to  the  noble- 
man above  mentioned. 

T*ai  t*ai  and  Yun  ke  were  the  sons  of  Hiuen  ming  shi, 
director  of  water,  who  was  descended  from  Shau  liau,  aa 
ancient  emperur.  T'ai  t'ai  cleared  the  channel  of  the  Fen 
river,  which  Hows  through  iShansi  into  the  Yellow  iiiver  aod 
also  deepened  the  Tau  river.  In  consequence  he  was  made 
by  the  Emperor  Ohwen  hii  superintending  baron  to  the  Fen 
chwen  region.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  by  the  four 
states,  Ohen,  Sz,  J\i,  Hwang,  all  ruled  by  his  descendants  till 
they  were  absorbed  by  Tsin.  T'ai  t'ai  couLiuued  to  be  god 
of  the  Fen  river  in  the  Tsin  state. 

The  origin  of  the  legends  must  be  sought  in  the  notion  of 
local  star-worship.  This  would  come  in  possibly  in  the 
eleventh  century,  or  earlier.  It  might  also  with  more  pro- 
bability have  been  later.  The  worship  was  to  be  performed 
by  some  member  of  the  baronial  family,  usually  the  baron. 
There  was  a  selection  made  of  some  ancestor  to  be  worshipped 
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with  the  star :  any  one  would  senre  tlie  purpose  who  had  had 

a  career  which  suggested  suitability  for  this  honour*  But 
this  appointment  was  legendary,  and  not  historical ;  there  is 
no  allusion  in  the  Book  of  Odes,  the  Book  of  History,  or  the 
Yi  king  to  such  legends.  This  circumstance  favours  their 
heing  the  production  of  the  sixth  and  seyenth  centuries 
hefore  Christy  and  they  would  then  be  a  century  or  two 
centuries  old  in  the  time  of  Tso  c'hieu  ming. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  zodiacal  sign  Slu*chen, 
corresponding  to  our  Cancer  and  Leo,  it  is  perhaps  derived 
with  the  other  signs  from  a  foreign  source,  either  by  trans- 
ference of  soimrl  or  by  translation.  The  words  mean  "  real 
sinking."  The  legend  has  been  invented  to  provide  the 
words  and  the  worship  with  a  fitting  personality. 

The  Constellation  assigned  to  the  imperial  state  Oheu  was 
that  belonging  to  the  middle  of  summer.  It  was  called 
Chun  hwo,  "heat  of  the  red  bird/'  and  it  embraces  the  space 
from  9"^  of  Lieu,  the  willow,  to  16°  of  Chang,  both  of  these 
being  in  the  zodiac  of  twenty-eight.  The  reason  that  this 
space  was  decided  on  to  represent  the  Oheu  state  is  said 
in  the  Kwo  yii  to  have  been  that  when  Wu  Wang  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  conquer  the  Shang  dynasty,  Jupiter 
was  in  Chun  hwo  The  time  was  in  the  calendar  of  Shang 
the  28th  of  the  eleventh  month,  that  day  being  the  25th, 
Wu  tsi,  of  the  60  day  cycle.  In  the  calendar  of  Hia  this 
was  in  the  tenth  month.  At  that  time  Jupiter  was  in  the 
13th  degree  of  Chang.  At  the  same  time  the  moon  was 
in  Tien  si,  or  Fang.  More  exactly,  the  moon  was  on  the 
day  Wu  tsie  in  5°  of  Fang.  The  sun  was  in  the  sign  Si 
Mu  (Sagittarius),  the  ninth  from  Kiang  leu  (Aries),  and 
just  fording  the  milky  way.  Si  mu  extends  from  10°  of 
Wei  to  11*  of  Nan  teu.  On  the  day  Wu  tsze  the  sun 
should  be  in  T''  of  Ki.  The  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  took  place  at  a  point  one  degree  in  advance  of  the  handle 
of  the  Bushel,  that  is,  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  Mercury  was 
in  AquMi  iius  (Iliuen  hiau).  The  book  Kwo  yii,  from  which 
these  data  are  taken,  was  written  by  Tso  kien  ming.  Tho 
comment  upon  it  by  Wei  chau  was  compiled  in  the  time 
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of  tbe  Three  Kingdoms,  about  a.d.  270.  Text  and  comment 
have  both  been  used  in  the  statement  now  giyen  of  the 

place  of  the  sun,  moon,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter  on  the  day  when 
Wu  "Wang  (B.C.  1120)  started  on  his  expedition  to  conquer 
the  Shang  dynasty.  Professor  Ilussell,  of  Peking,  kindly 
undertook  to  calculate  with  these  data,  and  found  that  no 
such  relatiye  position  of  these  four  bodies  was  possible  at 
the  time  stated. 

This  account  of  the  astrological  position  of  the  Oheu  king- 
dom in  the  constellation  Hydra  below  Cancer  und  Leo  is 
evidently  post-dated,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  eighth, 
seventh,  or  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  various.  The  division  of  the  empire  among 
the  28  constellations  is  duodecimal  and  remarkably  regular* 
It  is  as  follows,  as  arranged  by  late  writers  and  inserted  in 
the  work  Tien  Yuen  li  li 

1  Eio  Kang  Cheng       Central  Honan. 

2  Ti,  Fang,  Sin  Sung         Eastern  Honan. 

3  Wei,  Ki  Teu,  Ten   (Fukien,kiangsi)  Chili. 

4  Ten,  Nieu  Wu  Eiang  su,  Che  kiang. 

5  Nil,  nu,  Wei  Tsi  North  Shantung. 

6  Shi  Pi  Wei  South  Chili. 

7  Kwei  Low  Lu  South  Shantung. 

8  Wei,  Mau,  Pi  Chau         Western  Chili. 

9  Tsui,  Shen  Tsin  Shansi. 

10  Tsing,  Ewei  Ts'in         Shensiy  Eansu. 

11  Lieu,  Sing,  Chang    Cheu         Western  Honan,  Hupei, 

South  Shcnsi. 

12  Yi  Chen  Ch'u         Hunan,     Si  chwen, 

Jkwangsi. 

The  states  Cheng  (1)  and  Ts'in  (10)  are  included.  The 
first  harous  of  these  two  states  only  received  full  investiture 
in  the  years  b.c.  806  and  b.o.  769  respectively.  They  are 
not  separable  from  the  others,  for  without  them  four  of  the 
twenty-eight  constellations  would  be  left  without  a  special 
kingdom  to  shine  upon  and  to  be  worshipped  by.  In  the 
work  bi  ku  taiuen  shu  of  last  century,  when  the  genuiuenebs 
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of  the  Ohea  li  as  a  work  of  B.a  1100  is  disousfled,  the 
occurrenoe  of  the  names  of  these  two  states  is  mentioned  as 
proof  that  part  of  that  work  at  least  was  written  long  after 

that  date.  The  same  argument  goes  to  show  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  local  nstiology  of  the  feudal  states  that 
it  probably  commenced  after  the  dates  b.c.  805  and  B.C.  769. 

As  the  older  classics  were  all  anonymous,  so  also  was,  it 
may  be  said,  the  Chen  li,  for  it  does  not  state  who  was  its 
author,  or  at  what  time  it  was  written.  The  words  which 
mention  the  allocation  of  the  twenty -eight  constellations  to 
the  various  feudal  states  are  few.  **The  officer  known  as 
Pau  chang  shi  rules  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  takes  note  of 
their  changes  with  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  seen  what  changes  will  take  place  on 
earth,  and  whether  they  wiU  be  fortunate  or  unlucky. 
Viewing  the  lands  as  corresponding  with  certain  stars,  the 
empire  of  nine  provinces  is  so  subdivided  that  each  feudal 
territory  has  one  or  more  constellations  which  control  it, 
and  in  them  can  be  seen  its  good  and  ill  fortune.  By  means 
of  the  year  star  Jupiter  moving  through  the  twelve  years  of 
its  period,  the  good  and  ill  fortune  of  the  empire  may  be 
seen.''  This  is  all.  The  remaining  duties  of  the  astrologer 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  observing  the  winds  and 
other  meteorological  phenomena  in  order  to  foreknow  good 
and  ill  luck.  Such  being  the  form  assumed  by  Chinese 
astrology  in  the  Cheu  li,  a  fair  judgment  of  the  period 
when  it  was  introduced  may  he  easily  reached.  The  first 
feudal  baron  of  the  Cheng  state  was  Yeu,  brother  of  Cheu 
siuen  wang.  He  received,  b.c.  806,  a  part  of  the  Cheu  patri- 
mony included  in  the  modern  Honan.  Since  the  first  two 
constellations  in  the  zodiac  of  twenty-eight  were  assigned 
to  his  state,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  in  his  time  that 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  twenty-eight  constella- 
tions was  made.^  This  is  not  essential,  it  may  be  said,  for 
Cheng  and  Sung  are  on  the  east  of  Cheu,  and  it  may  be 
on  this  account  that  these  constellations  were  assigned  to 


'  Quoted  ia  Eoglish  CydopflBdia  under  the  word  depsjdca. 
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those  states.  But  if  this  principle  of  regarding  Gheu  as  the 
starting-point  for  orientation  suits  in  some  instances^  it  fails 
in  most  cases,  and  it  is  probably  better  to  seek  another  cause, 

such  as  tliu  actual  place  of  Jupiter  when  the  allocation  was 
made  in  each  case.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that 
the  Gheu  li  being  a  manual  of  official  duty,  if  the  duties 
were  at  any  time  increased,  there  would  be  an  addition  made 
to  the  book.  In  Oheu  Kung's  time  there  may  have  been 
an  elementary  astrology.  I  plead  only  for  the  developed 
astrology  of  the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sisth  centuries,  that  there 
was  an  addition  made  to  tlie  text  of  the  portiou  which  defines 
the  duty  of  the  official  astrologer  in  regard  to  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  stars. 

The  native  critics  of  modem  times  have  shown  great  want 
of  oonfidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Oheu  li.  In  the 
Sung  dynasty  this  book  was  ascribed  to  Lieu  bin  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  and  a.d.  Man  si  ho  attacked  this  view,  and 
ascribed  tho  book  to  the  Contending  States  period,  or  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Supposing*  this  date  to  be  correct,  tliere  is 
still  more  reason  for  not  placing  the  astrology  of  tho  feudal 
states  before  the  time  which,  as  above  shown,  the  facts  seem 
to  require.  The  clepsydra  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
classics  except  this.  But  we  know  from  Greek  sources  that 
the  clepsydra  was  a  Babylonian  instrument,  and  was  origi- 
nated by  the  Jiabyiunians.  At  least  Sextus  Empiricus 
ascribes  it  to  them,^  and  states  that  they  used  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  astrological  calculations,  and  by  means  of  it 
during  the  diurnal  revolution  of  a  star  divided  the  zodiac 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  The  officer  who  had  this  instru- 
ment in  charge  is  called  the  carrier  of  the  clepsydra.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  instrument  was  not  like  those 
at  present  in  use  at  the  Pekinof  Observatory,  which  are 
bronze  vessels  of  great  weight,  arranged  in  successive  steps 
as  on  a  staircase.  It  was  of  a  size  and  weight  suitable  for 
being  lifted  by  an  officer.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Shwo  wen 
as  being  made  of  bronze.   Curiously  enough  it  is  alluded  to 

1  Sini  c  ihU  wn^  \^  nttoii  Professor  Rtiss.  11  has  (omid  that  in  B.O.  806,  Jopiter 
wag  in  the  required  constellafcioiu  Kio  and  X'aug. 
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in  the  oldest  preface  to  the  Odes  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Tsze  Hia  in  the  fifth  oentary  before  Christ. 
But  many  orittos  think  this  preface  reads  like  a  Han 
dynasty  production.   Whatever  be  the  age  of  the  Chen  li, 

or  of  the  Preface  to  the  Odes,  the  astrological  passages  in 
the  Tao  Chwen  and  in  the  Kwo  yii  help  us  to  place  the  wide 
extension  of  judicial  astrology  in  China  not  later  than  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  With  this  should  also  be  placed 
the  introduction  of  the  depsydra,  because  such  an  instru- 
meot  would  be  extremely  useful  when  every  feudal  capital 
throughout  Ohina  had  its  astrological  department,  and  the 
motions  and  appearance  of  stars  and  planets  had  to  be  care- 
fully observed. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  clepsydra  in  China  seems  to 
show  that  the  Babylonians  had  communicated  this  instru> 
ment  to  Ohina  before  the  Chreeks  had  it.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Aristophanes  and  Aristotle  among  Greek  writers,  but 
scarcely  before  their  time.  We  may  do  well  to  remember 
the  words  of  Sze  ma  c*hien  in  connection  with  the  official 
astrologers.  He  says,  "  When  the  empire  ceased  to  be  well* 
governed,  the  correct  succession  of  new  mooDS  was  not 
transmitted  to  the  feudal  barons.  After  the  emperors  Yea 
and  Li  (who  died  b.c.  770  and  827  respectively),  the  influence 
of  the  Oheu  dynasty  fell  away,  the  officers  ceased  to  take 
account  of  the  times,  nor  did  the  emperor  auiininice  the  new 
moon.  The  sons  and  pupils  of  the  official  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  became  scatteredi  either  in  di^erent  parts 
of  Ohina  or  among  barbarian  races.  The  ceremonies  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  good  and  ill  luck  were  in  conse- 
quence much  neglected,  and  not  offered  in  complete  form.'' 
This  is  said  in  the  historian's  chapter  on  the  calendar. 
Some  of  the  scattered  students  of  astronomy  would  settle  iu 
each  feudal  state  of  importance,  and  be  active  in  introducing 
new  ideas  or  facts,  or  new  instruments  brought  to  Ohina 
from  foreign  countries  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  this  would  be 
in  the  eighth  century  before  Ohrist^  and  subsequently.  The 
historian  does  not  say  that  there  was  an  entire  cessation  of 
astronomical  duty  at  tho  court  of  Chcu.    He  bimply  mourns 
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over  the  decline  of  activity  and  effimencj  as  shown  by 
mistakes  in  the  calendar,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  official 
schools  of  instraetion.   South  China  would  attract  some  of 

these  wanderers,  aud  some  would  reach  places  on  the  sea. 
We  can  judge  of  what  the  condition  of  South  China  then 
was  by  the  poetry  of  Ch*u  yuen.^  The  country  was  in- 
habited by  a  people  inclined  to  mystic  Tauism  and  poly- 
theistic legend,  into  which  the  personages  o£  Chinese  primi* 
tive  history  were  boldly  introduced,  mixed  with  many 
foreign-looking  novelties  of  marine  myth  and  semi-divine 
hero.  This  vast  rejnon  was  known  as  the  Ch'u  countrv. 
It  throve  by  trade  in  ius  own  produce  and  the  commercial 
transmission  of  foreign  articles.  Astrology,  the  dial  aud 
the  clepsydra,  would  come  by  the  trade  routes  which  lay 
through  South  China  from  Cochin  Chinese  ports,  where,  at 
that  time,  by  the  regular  development  of  ocean  trade,  there 
would  be  merchants  of  western  origin  residing,  who  would 
speak  local  languages  as  well  as  some  one  of  the  languages 
of  Western  Asia.  In  this  way  the  system  of  judicial 
astrology  with  the  Babylonian  cosmography  might  quite 
readily  be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  about 
B.C.  806  and  later. 

My  argument  requires  me  now  to  proceed  to  the  question 
of  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  of  the  earth 
generally  in  the  Chow  dynasty,  and  to  point  out  how  it 
becomes  a  necessity  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  an  early 
enlarged  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean  reaching  all  the  way 
to  Cochin  China  before  as  well  as  after  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  C]rrus*  First  there  are  some  very  interesting 
relics  of  a  trigonometrical  kind  in  an  old  Chinese  book  of  the 
Chow  dynasty.  Tliis  book  speaks  of  the  earth's  surface  being 
round,  and  makes  use  of  the  sun-dial  to  measure  the  earili  by 
taking  as  values  the  height  of  a  gnomon,  the  length  of  its 
shadow,  and  the  sun's  altitude.  They  understood  the  propertiea 
of  the  right-angled  triangle,  and  attempted  by  the  use  of  the 
gnomon  to  measure  (he  earth  in  a  rough  way.   Mr.  Wylie 


^  A  part  of  it  bu  beoi  tniuikted  by  the  Uaiqtiis  d'Eorrej  ^  St.-Denji. 
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says  on  tbis  point  (Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  86), "  The 
Chow  pi  swan  king  is  the  only  ancient  work  we  have  on  the 

Kai  tien  system  of  astronumy."  By  this  name  is  inr;int  that 
ej^stem  of  the  universe  which  represents  the  heaveuH  as  au 
umbrella  and  the  earth  as  a  bowl  turned  over  and  lying  at 
rest  beneath  it.  There  were  two  forms  of  the  umbrella  theory. 
The  one  viewed  the  earth  as  a  flat  and  square  plain,  the  other 
regarded  the  earth  as  haying  an  immense  convex  but  still 
square  surflace.  This  last  is  the  view  of  the  Chow  pi  swan 
kii»£»-,  the  old  book  in  question,  and  it  is  also  described  in  the 
Tsiu  dynasty  astruuum>'  ^  as  given  in  the  Tsin  history.  The 
reasoning  of  the  umbrella  astronomy  is  invalidated  by  un- 
supported assumptions.  "  A  gnomon  ^  of  eight  feet  at  the 
solstice  gi?es  a  shadow  of  one  foot  six  inches.  Gt>  south 
1000  It,  the  shadow  is  one  foot  five  inches.  Go  north  1000  H, 
the  shadow  is  one  foot  seven  inches.  The  shadow  lengthens 
as  tiie  6un  goes  south.  Wait  till  the  shadow  is  six  feet  and 
take  then  a  hollow  bamboo  with  the  bore  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  eight  feet  long.  Seize  the  image  and  carefully  look  at 
it.  The  hollow  just  covering  the  sun,  there  is  seen  the  sun's 
reflection  through  the  opening.  Hence,  with  eight  feet 
gnomon  and  one  inch  aperture  yon  have  from  the  gnomon  to 
a  point  below  the  sun  a  distance  of  60,000  /«,  and  there  will 
be  no  shadow.  From  this  point  upward  to  the  sun  there  are 
80,000  In  this  reasoning  the  points  of  interest  are  that 
it  was  known  that  the  length  of  the  shadow  varies  with  the 
latitude,  and  that  by  going  far  enough  south  the  shadow 
diminishes  to  nothing.  Also,  the  foundation  of  trigonometry 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  gnomon.  This  circumstance 
has  led  the  Chinese  to  believe  that  European  trigonometry 
originated  in  China,  and  was  taken  to  the  west  by  the 
dispersed  pupils  of  the  ancient  mathematical  schools,  of 
whom  history  speaks  as  having  been  scattered  to  various 
localities  iu  the  eighth  century.  The  names  used  are  ku 
(kok)  standard,  upright  staff,  gnomon,  thigh  bone,  pi  ^pik), 

^  This  history  was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  about  a.d.  G30. 
s  Capital  city  <rf  Chow,  Lo  yinf  ,  lat      48',  long.  112*  28'. 
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thigh  hone,  and  keu  (kuk),  that  part  of  a  mason's  rale  which 
projects  at  a  riglit-angle  from  the  stem.  But  here  keu 
means  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon.  These  names  bave  con- 
tinued in  use  from  the  Chow  dynasty  downwards,  and  we 
mav  relv  on  them  as  ancient.  The  Chinese  critics  say  of  the 
book  Chow  pi  swan  king  that  while  the  first  catalogue  which, 
mentions  it  is  that  of  the  Soi  History,  a.d.  600,  yet  it  must 
on  yarious  grounds  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
Chow  dynasty.  Judging  by  the  materials,  style  of  thought, 
and  statements  of  the  book,  they  are  probably  right.  But  if 
so,  we  have  a  distinct  relic  of  old  Babylonian  science  worked 
up  b}^  Chiiie.HO  mathematicians  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  The 
Babylonian  elements  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  dial  was  used  for  distinguishing  latitudes  by  the 
length  of  the  shadow. 

2.  The  clepsydra  was  used  for  marking  time. 

3.  The  length  of  the  shadow,  the  gnomon  and  a  point 
taken  on  the  earth  known  with  more  or  less  certainty,  wero 
supposed  to  give  aa  a  fourth  proportional  the  height  of  the 
sun  or  of  heaven. 

4.  The  squares  of  the  shadow  and  gnomon  were  known 
to  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse,  or  the  line 
joining  their  extremities. 

These  being  fairly  deserving  of  the  epithet  Babylonian,  it 
is  a  point  of  interest  that  we  are  able  to  assign  them  with 
much  probability  to  a  date  a  little  before  B.a  806  as  the 
pon'ofl  of  their  introduction  into  Chinn  We  know  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz  was  taken  to 
Jerusalem  about  B.c.  740.  The  Jews  learned  it  with  foreign 
religious  observances  forbidden  to  them  by  their  law.  The 
Chiut>,c  learned  it  with  astrology  unci  star-worship.  Much 
depended  on  the  place  of  Jupiter  when  stars  were  to  be 
selected  for  a  feudal  barony.  Whatever  constellation  hap* 
pened  to  be  the  place  of  Jupiter  in  any  year  when  the 
investiture  of  a  baron  took  place  might  become  the  patron 
oonstellation  of  his  barony.  Now  it  appears  that  Eio  and 
Kang,  the  first  of  the  zodiac  of  twenty-eight,  were  assigned 
to  Cheng,  in  Honan,  and  the  investiture  of  the  first  baron 
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took  place  in  the  year  b.c.  806.  I  asked  Professor  Russell 
of  tlio  Peking  College  to  inform  me  where  Jupiter  was  B.C. 
806.  He  calculated,  and  found  that  he  was  in  Kio  and 
Kang  ia  that  year.  Since,  therefore,  the  first  two  constel- 
lations  coald  not  have  been  assigned  to  Cheng  before  that 
date,  it  becomes  likely  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
whole  aeheme  of  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  constel- 
lations was  conceived  and  carried  out  to  something  like 
completeness.  lUit  some  yeais  iiiu«t  have  passed  away  betore 
the  year  ^OB,  during  wliich  astrology,  a  foreign  belief,  could 
take  root  in  the  country.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
astrology  gradually  grew  into  prevalence  in  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ. 

Edouard  fiiot,  in  hie  translation  of  the  Chow  li,  published 
in  1851,  has  limited  himself  in  his  criticism  on  its  genuine- 
ness to  the  views  of  llau  iind  Sung  dynasty  authors.  He 
accepts  Ma  twan  lin's  view,  who  decides  for  the  Chow  li 
being  the  production  of  Chow  £ung,  its  immense  multiplica- 
tion of  officers  and  duties  being  caused  by  the  inheritance  in 
full  of  the  old  traditional  system  of  the  Hia  and  Shang 
dynasties.  Ma  twan  lin  was  in  tone  and  principle  a  Sung 
man,  and  was  the  last  great  example  of  that  school.  Biot, 
himself  a  brilliant  critic  and  by  tendency  and  inclination  an 
arclueologist,  has  in  thiis  case  stopped  short  with  Ma  twan 
lin,  and  omitted  to  consider  the  views  of  later  Chinese 
critics.  Biot,  in  his  picture  of  the  Chinese  ancient  world, 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  placing  it  in  full  detail 
before  his  readers.  But  he  has  not  done  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  Chow  li.  Mau  si  bo's  ^  views  respecting  it  are  worth 
mentioning.  He  condemns  those  Sung  writers  who  ascribe 
it  to  Lieu  hiu  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  Han  period,  and  rightly 
90,  for  however  that  author  might  wish  to  flatter  Wang 
nang  in  the  compilation  of  the  Chow  li^  he  would  not  have 
made  such  a  book  as  this  to  carry  out  that  end.  It  is  too 
wide  of  the  mark.  Mau  si  ho  thinks  it  was  a  book  of  the 
Chan  kwo  periodi  that  is,  of  the  third  or  fourth  century 


^  Chow  li  wen,  i.  pp.  3,  10. 
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before  Ghriety  or  perliaps  somewliat  earlier.  There  is  mach 
to  be  said  for  this  view,  seeing  that  Oonfacias,  Menoiusy  and 
other  authors  do  not  quote  this  book,  as  they  would  have 

done  if  it  were  a  classic  in  their  times.  ]>ut  for  niy  own 
part  I  feel  more  coiitidence  in  the  criticism  of  the  eigliteenth 
century,^  which  makes  the  Chow  li  neither  a  Han  book  nor  a 
book  of  the  Chan  kwo  times,  but  a  book  of  the  early  Chow 
period,  partly  written  by  Chow  kung,  but  added  to  subse- 
quently. The  reason  why  neither  Conf  ucius,  Mencius,  nor, 
immediately  after  them,  Tso  kieu  ming,  quote  passages  from 
it,  may  be  that  it  was  an  official  book  not  published.  It 
belonged  to  a  government  office  in  Lo  yang,  while  these 
three  authors  lived  in  the  Loo  kingdom,  three  hundred  miles 
to  the  east.  All  the  Chinese  classics  are  the  work  of  offioersy 
excepting  such  of  the  poems  as  were  collected  by  a  com« 
mission,  and  such  portions  as  came  from  the  hand  of  Con- 
fucius. This  book  belongs  to  the  Western  Chow,  but  was 
preserved  in  the  eastern  capital  of  that  time,  viz.  Lo  yang. 
We  know  it  was  this  city,  because  Chinese  old  writers,-  in 
commenting  on  the  use  of  the  gnomon  mentioned  in  chapter 
42nd  of  the  Chow  li,  say  that  in  Lo  yang,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  the  shadow  was  one  foot  five  inches  in  length,  which 
is  the  length  of  the  gnomon  given  in  the  text.  To  this 
Chen  kang  cheng  adds  that  in  winter  the  shadow  was 
thirteen  feet  in  length.  The  foot  of  the  Chow  dyua.^ty  waa 
about  eight  English  inches  m  length.^  We  translate  Chih 
by  foot,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  span,  and  it  was  probably  so  in 
Babylonia  also.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  dial  went  from 
Babylon  to  China  about  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  we 
have  in  the  Chinese  ancient  foot  measure  a  possible  value  for 
the  Babylonian  foot  and  for  the  height  of  the  gnomon  they 
commonly  used.  Beside  this  we  have  also  a  possible  origin 
of  trigonometry.  This  science  is  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  building  of  altars,  but  it  may  have  begun  in  the  use  of 

1  SY  Vn  tsiiirn  ^hn,  xix.  pp.  1,  2,  3,  4,6,  11,  12.  31,  36. 

^  FouuJ  in  Kia  kuug  ytu's  comment,  and  iu  that  oi  Cheng. 

^  In  the  Kin  shi  so,  "  Chain  of  metal  and  stone  inscriptions,"  the  Chow  foot 
is  eight  FAv^Vish  iiidies  the  II an  foot  is  9*S  inchfliy  the  Xna  9'126»  the  Song 
10-626.   h'wt  ol  A.D.  76  is  d  l2b  inches. 
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the  dial,  which  was  thus  early  employed  as  a  measurer  in 
coDnection  with  the  sluidow.  The  pliraao  used  of  the  dial  in 
the  Chow  li,  to  measure  the  earth,"  is  very  suggestive.  It 
seems  to  teach  hy  implication  that  the  Greek  sciences  of 
geometry  and  trigonometry  both  began  with  the  dial  and 
shadow.  The  genius  of  the  Babylonians  was  practical*  A 
higher  gift  of  genius  aided  the  Greeks  when  they  put  aside 
the  practical  elements  and  framed  out  of  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  data  pure  sciences.  Wliat  the  Chinese  received  in 
the  early  Chow  period  was  the  Babylonian  nucleus  from 
which  the  Greeks  evolved  much,  one  point  after  another,  of 
their  mathematical  science.  The  Chinese  do  not  know  that 
the  umbrella  astronomy  is  Babylonian,  nor  that  the  dial  and 
clepsydra,  with  astrology  and  metrology,  are  also  Babylonian, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  ascribe  the  origin  of  these  things 
to  their  own  ancient  sages.  But  for  us  tlie  koowlodf^e  of 
these  things,  together  with  the  systematic  interpiitation  of 
dreamSy  etc.,  by  the  Chinese  before  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Gyrus,  is  a  part  of  the  proof  that  distant  navigation  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  was  prosecuted  extensively  in  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  before  that,  daring  the  long  subjection 
of  Babylon  to  Assyria,  for  it  is  only  by  this  supposition  that 
we  can  easily  account  for  the  facts. 

The  distorted  geographical  ideas  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
wild  primitive  cosmography  begin,  properly  speaking,  with 
Lie  tsze,  b.c.  400.  There  was  before  his  time  a  system  of  the 
world,  and  the  Chinese  had  ideas,  of  course,  about  the 
universe  and  the  earth  of  a  general  kind,  as  shown  in  the 
phrase,  "  within  the  Four  Seas."  But  it  is  for  the  first  time 
in  Lie  tsze  that  cosmography  finds  a  voice.  We  cannot  place 
the  ideas  respecting  the  outer  world  which  occur  in  the  Er  ya 
before  Lie  tsze,  for  the  modem  critical  school  find  that 
most  of  this  book  is  not  older  than  the  Han  dynasty.  It 
took  its  present  form  in  the  age  of  Cheng  kang  oheng,  i.e. 
A.D.  150,  and  not  eariier. 

Lie  tszc's  view  of  the  universe  blooms  into  its  lull  extra- 
vagance in  his  fifth  chapter.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  legend, 
evidently  of  foreign  origin.   The  world  m  supported  by  the 
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fimr  feet  of  a&  uDmenae  iiKmBter»  called  Ngok.^  A  legendaxy 
emperor  or  empress,  named  IXvko,  cat  off  l^e  feet  of  tbe 

monster  to  put  them  to  this  use.  This  was  alicr  he  or  she 
had  already  prepared  stones  of  five  colours  to  fill  up  defecta 
in  heayea  aud  earth.  In  a  subsequent  struggle  between  two 
emperors  the  pillars  of  heaven  were  broken  and  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  earth  sundered.  This  oansed  the 
heavens  to  fall  on  the  north-west,  and  consequently  the  son, 
moon,  and  stars  move  to  that  point.  The  euih  also  became 
defective  on  the  suuth-eait,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
rivers  all  flow  to  that  part  of  the  world.-  East  of  the  Gulf 
of  Peohili  is  an  immense  abyss  (Pacific  Ocean).  This  bottom* 
less  sea  is  the  home  to  which  all  waters  flow.  In  this  ocean 
are  five  islands,  known  hy  names  such  as  Bom  lai,  all  inhabited 
by  immortal  beings.  These  islands  moved  with  the  tide. 
This  was  a  matter  of  grief  to  the  immortals.  Tbey  petitioDed 
God  (Ti)  to  relieve  thera,  and  he  in  anger  caused  ihc  islands  to 
float  in  the  first  place  to  the  extreme  west.  Then  under  the 
guidance  of  Qugom^  god  of  the  north,  a  great  Ngok  lifted 
them  by  fifteen  movements  of  the  head  upon  his  back.  The 
five  ishinds  were  afterwards  borne  by  monsters  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  Lompak  country.  Two  of  them  were  liberated 
from  these  animals,  floated  to  the  north  pole,  and  sank  in  the 
great  sea  there.  Lie  taze  speaks  of  giants  many  hundred 
feet  high.  East  of  China,  at  a  distance  of  400,000  miles, 
there  is  a  nation  of  dwarfs  called  Tsok  uok.  They  are  a  foot 
high.  In  the  north  are  people  about  seven  feet  high.  On 
the  south  of  China  is  a  country  called  Mim  lim,  and  here 
five  hundred  years  makes  a  spring  and  five  hundred  years  an 
autumn.  In  the  north  is  a  sea  called  Mim  hai.  It  is 
heaven's  lake.  The  bird  Bom  ibuud  there  hae>  wings  which 
look  as  wide  as  the  clouds,  and  a  fish  called  Kon  is  also  found 
there  which  is  several  thousand  miles  long. 

In  the  idea  of  an  ocean  round  the  world,  and  monstrous 
creatures  inhabiting  it  bdonging  to  either  the  fish  or  the 

1  Some  Chivwe  woidi  sre  here  menliooed,  with  the  pfoiiii]ioiatk)n  given  to 

them  by  tlio  ancient  Cliiin  s<>. 
B  An  aliaaioa  to  (lie  prevailiag  direclioa  of  idl  Cbioeae  men. 
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bird  creation,  the  Obineee  writers  of  tbe  third  and  fourth 
oenturies  before  Christ  enter  on  a  region  entirely  new  to 

the  literature  of  their  country.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
way  in  which  they  represent  ancient  personages  ot  Chinese 
antiquity  as  half  fish  and  half  man.  A  favourite  mode  of 
describing  the  ancient  emperors  Fa  hi  and  Shen  nung  was 
a  Bnake  body  joined  to  a  human  face,  a  cow's  head,  and  a 
tiger'a  nose.  The  new  ideas  which  entered  the  country  at 
that  time  were  joined  to  old  tradition,  00  as  to  make  new 
combinations.  The  Chinese  did  not  get  their  new  informa- 
tion in  a  definite  and  accurate  shape.  It  reached  them  in 
the  form  of  pictures,  legends,  and  half-explained  doctrines. 
Hence  they  attached  them  to  persons  with  whose  names 
they  were  familiar,  and  every  fragment  of  primitive  Chinese 
tradition  became  embellished  with  new  circumstanoee.  Be* 
fore  this  time  Chinese  literature  was  realistic,  and  legend 
was  rare.  But  Tso  kieu  ming  and  Lie  tsze  set  the  example 
of  writing  romance  with  pleasure.  Chinese  style  became 
modified  by  the  infusion  of  creative  imagination.  What 
was  old  was  dressed  up  in  new  habiliments,  and  the  world 
was  pictured  with  the  help  of  fancy.  Scraps  of  knowledge 
and  crude  narratives  brought  from  other  lands  far  away 
became  the  basis  on  which  was  built  up  a  fairy  structure, 
which  pleased  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  has  produced 
on  the  literature  of  the  country  ever  since  a  permanent 
impression. 

The  outer  world  as  thus  looked  on  became  a  cosmoe,  made 
up  of  monstrosities  at  a  distance  and  sober  facts  nearer 
home.  The  work  known  as  Shan  hai  king.  Book  of  the 
Hills  and  Seas,  is  an  embodied  sketch  of  this  universe,  half 

real  and  half  fahulous.  It  was  intended  as  a  classic  of 
geography.  It  has  become  so,  if  by  that  name  be  meant 
a  manual  of  local  legend  and  mythology,  as  well  as  of 
topography,  both  for  China  and  the  great  outer  world,  as 
known  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ewun  lun  mountain,  which  oorreaponds  to  the 
Chaldean  mountain  of  the  East,  it  is  said  that  this  celebrated 
mountain  is  God's  (Ti)  lower  residence.    The  local  deity 
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wlio  rules  it  is  Tvokgno  (also  called  in  Chwang  tsi  Kingo), 
who  has  a  tiger  body  with  nine  tails,  a  human  face,  and 
tiger  claws.  He  presides  over  the  nine  districts  of  the  nine 
cities  of  heaven,  and  over  the  times  of  the  gardens  of  Ood. 
There  is  a  beast  who  is  like  a  ram  having  four  horns.  His  name 
is  Bttlii,  and  he  eats  human  flesh.  The  Tellow  river  flows 
from  this  mountaiu,  first  uorth-ea-'t  and  iLcii  south.  The 
Red  river  fl  nws  from  it  to  the  south-east,  and  enters  the 
Bam  ten  river.  ^  The  Yang  river  flows  from  it  to  the 
south-west,  and  enters  the  Tudu  river.  The  Black  river 
flows  from  it  to  the  west,  and  enters  Tayu.  Beyond  it  on 
the  west,  at  a  distanoe  of  about  a  thousand  li,  is  the  Jade- 
stone  mountain,  where  the  Queen  of  the  West  resides.  She 
is  called  Si  wang  mu.  She  has  a  human  appearance,  but  a 
paiitlier^a  tail,  and  a  tiger's  teeth.  Her  hair  is  spread  to  the 
wind,  and  she  wears  jade  ornaments. 

The  6th,  7tb»  and  8th  chapters  of  this  book  describe 
countries  beyond  the  sea.  In  speaking,  at  the  commence- 
ment, of  southern  regions^  the  book  says  they  are  ruled  by 
the  Tai  sui,  "  great  year  god.*'  By  this  is  meant  the  god 
of  each  year  in  the  oyole  of  sixty.  The  god  that  rules  each 
year  varies  in  turn  till  each  of  the  sixty  has  presided  in  his 
place.  I  place  in  a  note  the  ten  names  of  these  gods  for  the 
decimal  cycle,  kia,  y'l,  ping,  ting",  wu,  ki,  keng,  sin,  jen, 
kwei.^  At  the  end  of  the  account  of  ocean  kingdoms  in  the 
south,  it  is  said  that  the  god  of  fire  ruling  the  south  is 
named  Tokyom.  He  has  the  body  of  a  quadruped,  with  the 
face  of  a  man,  and  he  rides  two  dragons.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  end  of  the  account  of  western  countries,  it  is  added, 
the  god  of  the  west,  Nok  shu,  has  in  his  left  car  a  ciaake. 

^  Bamt<)D  looks  like  "  iirubina  hcaTcn."  Ten  is  Hen  'beaven.'  Perhaps  tliis  ia 
tiko  BnihrnapatnL  The  commentator  Kwo  pu,  of  the  foarth  wntiiry  after 
Christ,  snys,  howorer,  that  Banittn  is  thv  muuv  of  a  mountain. 

^  la  the  £r  ya  we  find  the  ten  names  (as  ancieitth-  pronoanced)  are  the 
{Dllowiiig,  OilNmi.  TannMnn,  Kvdo.  OomgHt  Tnyom,  DuVi,  Domtom,  DanikMn, 
Genik,  'I'oyom.  The  twelve  names  of  the  duodecimal  cycle,  Tsi,  c'heu  yin.  etc., 
in  the  Er  ya,  nre  Shap  do  leak  (which  is  stated  in  the  Shi  ki  to  be  Jnpitt  r%  Tni  ot, 
Tipzu,  Dhi  katu  luk,  Duutsom,  Kapgap,  'l  untan,  Tsakgak,  Omiuu,  Uaioukm, 
Kiintun,  Tak  punnak.  The  place  of  Jupiter  it  in  the  thiid  hour  of  tiie  horizon, 
or  60  degrees  from  the  norta  towards  the  eaal.  Tanot  is  90  dsgvaes,  and  the 
rest  in  Older. 
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He  rides  two  dragons.  The  oommentator  of  a.d.  300  adds 
that  this  was  the  god  of  metal,  and  that  he  had  a  hnman 

face,  a  tiger's  claws,  white  hair,  and  a  javelin  in  his  haud. 

In  describing  the  North  Sea  divinities,  this  book  speaks 
of  an  animal  like  a  horse,  and  named  Dodu.  Another  is  like 
a  white  horse,  with  teeth  like  a  saw.  This  beast  feeds  on 
tigers  and  panthers.  The  god  of  the  north  properly  so 
called  is  named  Gugom,  and  has  a  man's  face,  a  bird's  head, 
a  black  snake  in  each  ear,  and  a  black  snake  also  under  each 
foot.    This  divinity  is  also  the  god  of  water. 

In  the  east  is  Kumom,  a  divinity  who  rules  the  element 
of  wood,  having  a  bird^s  body,  and  a  human  ^Eioe.  He  is 
represented  as  riding  on  two  dragons. 

To  show  how  ancient  Chinese  personages  are  introduced 
in  this  hook,  I  will  mention  what  is  said  near  the  end  of  the 
Emperor  Fu  hi.  In  the  south-west  is  the  Pa  country  (in 
Western  China).  Fu  hi  had  a  son  Hien  niau,  a  grandson 
named  Cheng  li.  Cheng  lis  son  was  lieu  chau.  Heu  chau 
was  the  forefather  of  the  Pa  people.  Here  we  see  plainly 
how  a  local  legend  was  invented  to  gratify  the  people  of  the 
Pa  region,  and  to  provide  them  with  an  object  of  worship. 
It  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  stories  of  a  local  kind  with 
which  the  Shan  hai  king  is  crowded  are  invented  by  the 
author.  They  have  been  collected  by  him  from  various 
sources.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lUth  chapter,  for  instance, 
is  a  passag'e  which  Hwai  nan  ts2se  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ  quotes  from  Lie  tsze  in  the  fourth.  In  the 
fifteenth  chapter  a  kingdom  of  dwarfs  is  mentioned  in  the 
south.  It  is  named  Tsiau  nan.  The  dwarfs  are,  says  Ewo 
pu.  tliree  feet  high,  the  height  given  in  the  Shi  ki  h.c.  100. 
Lie  tsze  sa3'8  the  samo  p(  i^tlo  are  one  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  he  states  that  their  country  is  400,000  Chinese  miles 
distant  from  China. 

The  mode  in  which  Chinese  of  the  Chow  dynasty  mani- 
pulated the  materials  in  their  hands,  to  make  new  connected 
legends,  may  be  understood  by  estimating  passages  such  as 
the  following  in  the  Shen  hai  king.  There  is  a  nation  called 
the  Hu  people  having,  explains  Kwo  p'u,  hah  bodies  and 
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human  faces.  The  grandson  of  tbe  fiery  emperor  (Shen 
nang),  named  Ling  k%  vaa  the  &ther  of  the  Ha  people, 
who  aio  able  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  descend  from  heaven 
to  earth. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  ascending  to  heaven  after  death  is  old 
Chinese,  applicable  to  the  case  of  wise  kings.  Tlie  wi.se  king, 
Wen  wang,  is  said  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  after  death. 
But  this  notion  of  the  body  ascending  is  a  Tauist  one, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad. 
Then  when  the  idea  was  received  and  thought  about,  tho 
Chinese  of  those  times  connected  it  with  primitive  Chinese 
traditions  and  emperors.  Such  stories  obtain  currency  by 
passing  Irom  one  person  and  locality  to  another,  lieliecting 
persons  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  unreflecting,  and  of  those  who  gladly  aid  in  the 
circulation  of  legends. 

The  commentary  of  Kwo  p'n  on  the  Shan  hai  king  proves 
that  tin's  author  had  before  hira  pictures  illuslratirig  the 
book.  The  expressions  he  uses  when  describing  divinities 
and  monsters  of  various  kinds  shows  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  speaks  of  what  was  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  personage 
he  is  describing,  in  just  such  a  way  as  he  would  do  if  he 
were  looking  at  a  picture.  From  this  circumstance  the 
modem  critical  school  of  China  has  decided  that  this  author, 
writinpT  about  a.d.  300,  used  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Shan  hai  king  when  writing  his  comment.  Fortunately  it 
has  ever  since  been  the  fashion,  both  in  the  days  of  manu- 
script and  in  printed  editions,  from  the  tenth  century  onward, 
to  publish  illustrations  with  the  books,  so  that  in  modem 
editions  we  probably  have  pictures  not  very  unlike  those  on 
which  Kwo  p*u  looked  while  writing. 

The  process  of  lep:end  making  in  the  Chow  dynasty  thus 
appears  to  have  included  four  elements.  Foreign  pictures 
and  images ;  foreign  names,  incidents,  beliefs,  and  statements ; 
Chinese  primitive  traditions  and  personages ;  Chow  dynasty 
inventions  and  combinations.  These  four  elements  seem  to 
be  woven  together  inseparably  in  the  legends  of  the  Chow 
dynasty.    Thua  wkt-ii  llie  Yulluw  ij^mpcxur  ib  e>ai.d  Lo  liave 
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gone  up  to  heaven,  we  have  a  Chow  dynasty  comhination  of 

a  primitive  Chinese  emperor  with  a  newly-introduced  idea 
brought  from  foreign  countries.  So  in  the  Bamboo  Annula, 
a  book  of  the  Contending  States,  it  is  said  that  in  the  59th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  ambassadors  came 
to  China  from  the  "  perforated  chest  '*  nation,  and  from  the 
*'  long-legged  nation/'  This  is  a  Chow  addition  to  the  old 
acoonnt  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  whieh  had  no  such  details. 
We  learn  from  the  Ein  shi  so  that  in  certain  sepulchral 
chapels  in  Shantung,  dating  from  the  Han  dyiui8ty,  uihIkks- 
sadors  of  these  nations  were  sculptured  on  the  walls  as 
ornaments.  Two  bearers  are  seen  carrying  an  ambassador  of 
the  Perforated  Chest  nation,  and  the  carrjring  pole  is  inserted 
through  the  hole  in  his  ohest*  They  are  also  mentioned  in 
the  Shan  hai  king  (Legge,  Prolegomena,  voL  iii.  p.  109).  It 
is  necessary  in  our  criticism  of  the  ancient  books  of  the 
Chinese  to  distinguish  carefully  between  a  book  like  the  Shu 
king,  which  has  a  historical  appearance,  and  a  work  such  as 
the  Bamboo  books,  which  is  crowded  with  myths  in  the  early 
part,  and  which  does  not  oome  down  to  us  with  the  marks 
and  proo&  of  historical  authenticity. 

The  argument  for  BaL)  Ionian  influence  on  China  in  the 
Chow  dynasty  must  rest  mainly  on  the  evidence  from  the 
history  of  astrology,  astronomical  instruments,  metrology, 
and  astronomy.  The  legends  of  monsters  and  impossible 
nations  might  come  from  India  quite  as  well.  But  astrology 
and  the  foundations  of  aeientifio  astronomy  oould  come  from 
Babylon  alone. 
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Art.  II. — La  Calle  and  the  Country  of  the  Khomair,  with  a 
Note  on  North  African  Marbtea ;  being  the  Biport  of  a 
recent  Tour,  addressed  to  II,M.  Secretary  of  State,  By 
Consul-General  B,,  L.  Playfair. 

Commimieated  }jj  B.  N.  Ctut,  EiMi.,  Hon.  Seeratujyirilih  consent  d  tlie  Aatihor. 

Afffiers,  April  2Slh,  1884. 

My  tour  really  comuieiiced  at  La  Calle.  I  proceeded  thither 
by  the  ordinary  laud  route,  and  arrived  at  Bone  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  Tunis  steamer,  which  left  on  the  6th  April.  It 
was  perfectly  calm  when  the  veaael  left,  but  after  we  had 
been  aa  hour  at  sea  the  siroccoi  which  had  been  blowing, 
was  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  strong  north-west  gale,  and 
when  we  arrived  off  the  port,  two  hours  later,  we  had  the 
greatest  diflBculty  in  hmding. 

This  district  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  it  was  here 
that  the  French  first  established  themselves  in  North  Africa. 
In  1520  certain  merchants  of  Havre  settled  at  Cape  Negro 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Arabs  and  fishing  for 
coral.  These  were  followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  others 
from  ^[arseilles,  who,  in  1524,  founded  the  establishment 
known  as  the  Bastion  de  France.  Owing,  however,  to  its 
exposed  situation,  and  to  the  extreme  insulubrity  of  the 
climate,  caused  by  the  emanations  from  the  lake  in  its 
immediate  yicinity,  the  Oompagnie  d'Afrique  transferred  its 
establishment  to  La  Oalle  in  1677. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  an  English  steamer,  '^The 
Black  Sea,"  arrived  there  to  load  with  mineral,  and  the 
master  very  obligingly  ofTered  to  take  me  in  her  to  visit  the 
site  of  the  old  French  factory.  It  is  about  thirteen  kilom. 
to  the  west,  on  a  small  rocky  promontory,  forming  a  oreek» 
entirely  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds.  This  is  not  the 
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place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  ita  hiatoiy  and  of  the 

grievous  sufferings  the  French  had  to  undergo,  from  perse- 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  Turks  at  Algiers, 
from  liitestiue  feuds  and  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  The 
rains  are  stiU  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  I  was 
mnch  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the 
place  given  by  Pdre  Dan  in  1634.  All  the  buildings  men- 
tioned by  him  can  be  identified.  It  then  contained  400  men, 
who  were  daily  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  Company,  and  he 
adds : — *'  On  y  fait  ordinairement  un  trafio  avantageux  et 
riche,  qui  est  (juantit^  de  corail,  de  ble,  de  cire,  de  cuirs, 
et  de  chevaux  Barbes.  que  les  Maures  et  les  Arabes  Yoisins  y 
yiennent  Tendre  A  tr^  bon  prix»  et  que  Ton  transports  pea 
aprds  en  ProTsnoe.'' 

La  Oalle  was  frequently  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs :  iu.  1807  it  was  granted  by  the  Dey  to  England,  but 
we  never  turned  it  to  any  good  account,  and  on  the  termina- 
tion of  tlie  war  with  France  it  again  reverted  to  the  latter. 
In  1827  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Algerines,  and 
remained  a  ruin  till  1836,  when  it  was  re-occupied  by 
G(eneral  Yousoul  and  Captain  Berthier  de  Savigny,  who 
found  it  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  last 
abandoned.  There  were  still  about  forty  houses  capable  of 
restoration,  especially  that  of  the  Governor,  now  occupied  by 
the  Commaudant-Superieur. 

The  harbour  is  a  little  oblong  basin,  open  to  the  west- 
north-west,  not  more  than  120  yards  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  about  300  yards  long.  On  the  north  side  is  the  rocky 
peninsula  on  which  the  old  town  of  La  Oalle  stands ;  on  the 
south  is  a  saiidy  beach  on  which  the  modern  city  has  sprung 
up.  The  harbour  is  unly  accessible  for  vessels  of  the  smallest 
size,  and  when  the  sea  is  high  it  is  impossible  even  for  these 
to  enter. 

Many  projects  have  been  suggested  for  the  creation  of  a 
port  at  La  Oalle  ;  that  of  Admiral  Mouchez  was  decided  on 

a  few  years  ago;  it  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  great 
harbour  of  refuge  at  Bou-Lif,  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
having  an  area  of  80  hectares ;  but  alter  nearly  600,000  ir* 
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had  be^  expended  without  any  appreciable  results,  it  was 

abandoned.  It  is  now  intended  to  close  op  the  present 
entrance  to  the  small  port,  and  excavate  another  to  the  east, 
which  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  prevailing  bad  weather. 
This  will  be  convenient  for  the  coral  boats^  but  it  will  not 
permit  a  steamer  to  enter. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  -visit  six  years  ago  I  found  the 
place  in  a  high  state  of  prc  sperity.  Very  extensive  estab- 
lishments had  been  created  for  salting  sardines,  and  the  coral 
fishery  was  in  full  activity.  It  still  has  a  most  pros|>erou3 
appearance,  and,  what  is  rare  in  Algeria,  an  over-teeraing 
population  ;  but  the  sardines  seem  to  have  deserted  the  coast, 
the  salting-houses  are  closed,  the  coral  banks  near  the  shore 
have  been  exhausted,  and  boats  have  to  go  much  further  off 
and  to  much  deeper  water.  Their  number  also  has  greatly 
decreased;  there  used  to  be  as  many  as  230  boats  engaged 
in  the  coral  fishery,  and  neai  ly  as  many  catching  sardines ; 
now  the  total  number  docs  not  exceed  sixty. 

This  falling'off  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
natural  causes  which  no  one  can  control,  such  as  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  coral  banks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  but  partly 
also  to  the  inexplicable  policy  now  in  favour  in  Algeria, 
which  discourages  anything  like  foreign  enterprise,  and 
wotdd  almost  «cem  framed  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of 
foreigners  altogether  from  the  Colony.  Italian  boats  pay,  in 
virtue  of  a  special  Convention,  only  400  fr.  a  year  as  licence 
duty ;  all  other  nationalities  pay  800  fr. ;  French  boats  are 
entirely  exempted.  The  consequence  is  that  all  foreign 
boats  are  driyen  out  of  the  trade.  This  one  can  understand, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  why  almost  every  forLigiier  by 
nationality,  though  born  in  the  Colony,  on  conviction  of  the 
most  trivial  ofi'enco,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  due  for  it, 
ia  sentenced  to  expulsion.  Such  cases  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  every  foreign  GonsuL 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Calle.  That  furthest  to  the  west  is  the 
Gueruh-el-Melah,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  FEtang  du 
Bastion.   It  has  an  area  of  8t>7  hectares  and  a  depth  of  from 
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four  to  five  meties.  There  is  still  a  narrow  oommanioation 
between  it  and  tbe  sea,  bat  in  former  times  this  was  suffi- 
ciently wifle  to  enable  coral  boats  to  euter  and  use  it  aa 
a  harbour  of  refuge  during  bad  weather.  The  neighbour* 
hood  is  extremely  unhealthy. 

The  second  lake  is  the  Guerah  Obeira,  containing  a  super* 
ficies  of  2500  hectares ;  the  water  is  sweety  but  dirty,  and 
as  the  southern  side  is  marshy,  with  a  good  deal  of  aquatio 
vegetation,  miasma  is  produced,  which  renders  even  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Calle  feverish. 

The  third  is  the  Guerah-el-Hout,  or  Lake  Tonga,  which 
will  be  notif  ed  hereafter. 

I  started  from  La  Galie  for  Tabarca  on  the  8th  April,  by 
the  newly«oonstructed  oarriage-road^  parallel  to  the  coast- 
line ;  it  is  admirably  engineered,  but  the  surface  has  not  yet 
been  completed;  in  some  places  it  has  been  coTered  with 
ncwlv-Iaid  metal :  in  others  the  earth  has  been  worn  into 
deep  ruts,  or  has  been  washed  away  by  torrents  ;  still  T 
managed  to  paaa  without  much  difficulty  in  about  nine 
bours« 

After  leaving  La  Calle  the  coast  runs  east^north-east 
throngh  fine  cork  forests,  and  then  skirts  the  lake  of  Tonga 
or  Gaerah-el-Hont  (Lake  of  Fish).     This  is  an  immense 

freshwater  marsh  in  summer,  though  a  lake  in  winter ;  it  is 
always  pestilential,  and  its  influence  is  felt  as  far  as  La  Calle. 
The  drainage  of  this  marsh  would  oost  too  much  money,  and 
no  serious  project  has  ever  been  formed  to  carry  it  out. 
The  communication  between  it  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Oued 
If  essida ;  it  forms  a  small  creek  much  frequented  by  coral 
boats,  and  where  the  English  steamers  take  in  their  cargoes 
of  ore.  Beyond  it  is  a  hill  called  Kef  Chetob  by  the  Arabs, 
and  Monte  Rotondo  by  the  Europeans ;  from  its  isolation 
and  conical  form  it  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
landscape. 

A  little  farther  on  are  the  mines  of  Eef  Om*et-Teboul, 
which  produce  argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  and  zinc 
ore,  all  of  which  is  shipped  to  Swansea.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  have  been  laden  with  it  during  the  past  three 
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years  is  us  1'()11<.)W8  : — In  1881,  twelve  vessels  uf  12,09G  tons ; 
in  1882,  sixteen  vessels  of  16,436  tons;  in  1883,  twenty 
vessels  of  26,367  tons. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  aotaally  extracted  at  the  present 
time  is  not  more  than  12,000  tons  per  annum,  bat  there  are 
large  reserves,  and  an  immense  mass  of  ore  which  waa 
formerly  thrown  aside  as  useless,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
advancement  in  metallurgy,  can  now  be  utilized.  The  firm 
which  has  contracted  for  this  mineral  is  Messrs.  Charles  H, 
Thompson  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Swansea.  Their  steamers 
are  sent  to  the  month  of  the  Messida  to  take  in  cargo  there. 

The  road  up  to  the  mines  is  good,  and  beyond  it,  passing 
by  £1  Aioun,  and  crossing  the  frontier  at  the  Col  de  Babouch, 
is  an  excellent  carriage-road  leading  to  Ain  Draham.  I  kept 
along  the  lower  route,  through  a  wild  and  mounlaiiiuua 
region  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  dense 
brushwood  of  lentisk,  tree  heath,  cistus,  etc.,  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  forest  oontaioing  oak  of  yarious  species  and 
maritime  pine. 

The  road  crosses  the  frontier  at  some  distance  from  the 

sea,  passing  over  the  high  range  of  hills  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Roux.  The  cape  itself  is  composed  of  steeply  scarped 
rocks  of  a  red  colour;  in  former  times  it  was  crowned  by 
another  establishment  belonging  to  the  Gompagnie  d'Airique, 
and  we  can  still  see  a  cutting  from  the  summit  to  the  sea,  a 
sort  of  slide,  down  which  the  com  purchased  from  the  Arabs 
used  to  be  sent  to  the  ships  which  were  ready  to  load  with  it 
beneath. 

Shortly  after  this  the  road  approaches  the  sea ;  the  coast- 
line is  beautifully  indented,  and  there  are  charming  views  of 
land  and  water  at  every  turn,  till  at  last  the  Island  of 
Tabarca  and  the  military  position  on  the  mainland,  high 
aboTO  the  town,  come  in  view. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  this  interesting  place  else- 
where ;  I  niay,  however,  be  allowed  to  give  a  very  brief 
recapitulation  of  it.  It  was  at  one  time  a  Roman  Colony. 
After  the  expedition  of  Charles  Y.  to  Tunis  in  1535,  the 
right  of  fishing  for  coral  here  was  conceded  to  the  Spaniards, 
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and  it  was  aubaeqaently  made  over  to  the  Lomellini  family 
of  Genoa,  in  ezoliange  for  the  celebrated  oorsair  Dragut,  who 
had  been  captured  by  Andrea  Doria.  In  1741  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Tunisians  ;  part  of  the  uibabitants  eflfected  their 
escape  to  the  Island  of  San  Pietro  in  Sardinia,  others  peopled 
what  is  still  called  the  Island  of  Tabarca,  near  Alicante,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  remainder  were  carried  off  and 
enalayed  in  Tunis. 

When  I  visited  this  place  six  years  ago  it  was  almost 
uninhabited,  and  a  traveller  could  not  venture  far  from  the 
fort  without  taking  considerable  precautions.  Now  it  is  as 
secure  as  any  part  of  Algeria;  a  village  has  sprung  up, 
containing  an  hdtel  and  some  stone  houses;  most  of  the 
buildings,  however,  are  wooden  sheda^ 

They  are  nearly  all  shops,  taverns,  and  restaurants,  built 
for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  which  till  within  the  last  few 
weeks  consisted  of  400  men.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to 
twenty-five  Zouaves,  commanded  by  a  sub-lieuteuant,  and 
these  will  soon  be  withdrawn.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  a 
village  with  as  many  shops  as  customers  ;  there  would  have 
been  a  general  exodus  but  for  the  strong  hope  of  Tabarca 
soon  becoming  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  when  the 
new  harbour  works  are  commenced. 

The  whule  place  is  covered  with  Xloniaii  and  mediteval 
ruins.  The  fort  which  crowns  the  wc^-tern  side  of  tljc 
island,  built  by  Charles  Y.,  is  most  picturesque,  resembling 
one  of  the  finest  castles  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  built  on 
precipitous  rocks  rising  directly  from  the  sea,  and  from  a 
little  distance  looks  as  if  it  might  almost  be  habitable.  On 
the  upper  terrace  He  about  twenty  old  rusty  guns,  part  of  its 
aiiciuaL  annauieut ;  it  contained  numerous  brass  and  bronze 
cannon,  but  these  have  long  since  passed  into  the  melting- 
pot. 

On  the  mainhind  are  many  Boman  buildings ;  one  appears 
to  have  been  a  palace  or  public  bath;  it  is  called  *' £eskes'' 
by  the  Arabs,  and  still  contains  several  large  vaulted  halls,  in 

good  preservation.    There  is  a  ruined  chapel  and  fortified 
position  behind  the  hotel,  with  a  necropolis  attached,  prob- 
TOL.  xvin.— [hbw  bssibs.]  3 
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ably  Genoese,  as  the  graves  are  piled  in  tien,  one  above  tbe 

other,  separated  only  by  flat  stones  or  terra-cot ta  slabs, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  adopted  in  Italy  and  Spain  at  the 
present  day. 

On  the  hill  above  is  the  Bordj  Djidid,  or  ''New  Fort/' 
bnilt  by  the  Tunisians  a  great  many  years  ago.  Around  it 
have  been  erected  temporary  barraeks  and  other  subsidiary 
buildings,  sufficient  for  a  large  garrison.    This  fort  it  is 

which  was  boiiibarded  when  the  place  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  it  never  was  in  a  position  to  offer  even  a  show  of 
resistance. 

Close  to  the  island  may  still  be  seen  tbe  hull  of  the 
''Auvergne,"  a  large  four-masted  steamer  belonging  to  the 
Talabot  Oompany,  which  was  driven  ashore  in  1878.  The 
wreck  was  pillaged  by  the  Khomair,  and  though  none  of  the 

cro^v  were  actually  killed,  some  of  them  were  grossly  ill- 
treated  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the 
indictments  against  tliem,  which  ended  in  the  occupation  of 
their  country  and  of  the  whole  Begenoy  by  the  French. 

About  10  kilom.  to  the  east»  at  a  place  called  Ras-er-Rajel 
(Man's  Head),  in  the  territory  of  the  Oulad  Tehia,  and 
again  nearly  east  of  Cape  Negro,  35  kilom.  distant,  there 
exist  largo  and  valuable  deposits  of  iruu  and  copper  ore, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  me  during  my  tbrnicr  visit. 
These  have  been  granted  by  the  Government  of  Tunis  to  the 
powerful  Company  which  already  owns  the  mines  of  Mokta- 
el-Hadid,  near  Bdne^  and  those  of  Beni  Saf^  -near  Oran« 
They  are  about  to  commence  work  very  shortly ;  they  will 
lay  down  a  line  of  railway  to  the  mines,  and  will  make  a 
harbour  by  blockinfr  up  the  shallow  channel  between  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  and  the  shore,  thus  forming  a 
port  which  will  be  open  only  to  the  north-east^  and  which 
will  be  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  north-west  winds  by 
the  island  itself.  It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  a  new  channel 
for  the  river  which  flows  into  the  site  of  the  new  harbour,  at 
least  during  the  winter  montlis,  for  in  summer  it  does  not 
reach  the  sea  at  all,  thus  creating  a  marsh  which  is  a  perfect 
hot- bed  of  malarious  fever. 
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The  whole  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  now 
helonging  to  the  Beylick,  has  been  granted  to  the  Oompany, 
including  the  island  itself,  a  great  part  of  which  will  be 
blasted  down  to  supply  materials  for  the  harbour  works. 
The  terms  of  the  ConcesBion  are  very  advantageous  to  the 
Company,  and  include  a  payment  to  the  State  of  5  per  cent, 
on  their  net  profit.  In  addition  to  the  land  conceded,  thej 
have  purchased  a  oonsiderable  amount  from  the  Arabe  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  including  half  the  present  village ;  so  there 
is  a  chance  of  their  becoming  nearly  as  complete  autocrats 
here  as  they  are  at  Beni  Saf.  Even  the  fort  on  the  main- 
land will  be  given  up  to  them,  and  the  garrison  will  be 
entirely  withdrawn.  They  talk  of  restoring  the  old  castle 
and  using  it  as  a  residence.  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of 
this  precious  historical  monument  being  properly  preserved 
when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  private  and  irresponsible 
Company, 

In  the  old  maps  of  Tunis  the  country  of  the  Khomair  was 
simply  a  blank  space,  and  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  its 
inhabitants.  Their  manners  were  reported  to  be  almost 
brutaL  As  their  territory  was  inaccessible  to  any  force  the 
Bey  could  send  against  them,  no  one  dared  to  approach  their 
mountains,  or,  if  an  expedition  did  enter,  the  soldiers  were 
either  massacred  or  the  Khumair  themselves  dispersed  into 
the  interior,  where  pursuit  was  impossible.  Tlieir  numbers 
were  considerable,  though  much  exaggerated;  and,  having 
but  little  to  lose,  they  preferred  independence  and  poverty  to 
a  more  quiet  and  settled  life  under  Turkish  government. 
When  they  were  too  much  pressed  by  want,  they  had  only 
to  replenish  their  resources  by  incursions  on  either  side,  and 
they  plundered  indiscriminately  hoth  the  subjects  of  the  Bey 
and  the  Arabs  under  French  rule  in  Algeria. 

Thus  for  years,  shut  in  between  the  two  countries,  they 
managed  to  preserve  their  independence,  a  thorn,  no  doubt* 
in  the  side  of  both,  but  one  which  was  willingly  endured  by 
the  Algerian  authorities  till  the  moment  should  come  when 
their  depredations  should  give  the  necessary  excuse  for  an 
invasion  of  the  Tunisian  territories.    How  the    invention  " 
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of  the  Ehomair  actually  did  lead  to  the  French  Protectorate 
of  Tunis  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Having  procured  horses  at  Tabaroa»  I  started  for  Ain 
Braham,  the  military  post  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  on 

the  9th  April.  There  is  a  good  road  in  process  of  con- 
struction, but  it  is  not  yet  nearly  finished,  and  it  must  be  a 
long  time  ere  it  will  be  practicable  for  wheeled  conveyances  ; 
but  it  is  an  excellent  bridle-path,  even  in  the  worst  places, 
and  for  picturesque  beauty;  tbe  country  which  it  traverses 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  ascends  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Oued-el-Kebir,  opposite  the  Island  of  Tabarca,  running 
nearly  due  south.  The  ground,  wherever  possible,  is  richly 
cultivated,  and  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  opened  out  to 
European  colonization.  At  present,  like  all  plains  in  North. 
Africa,  when  nndrained  and  insufficiently  cultivated,  that  is, 
cultivated  only  in  the  rudimentary  manner  known  to  the 
Arabs,  it  is  very  nnhealthy,  but  in  due  time  that  will  be 
remedied ;  no  places  could  have  been  worse,  or  are  now 
better,  than  niaiiy  parts  of  the  Metidja,  near  Algiers. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  the  ruins  of  Roman  farms 
or  fortified  posts ;  for  the  most  part  the}-  are  mere  heaps  of 
stone,  but  of  large  blocks  finely  cut  One  of  these,  about 
5  kilom.  from  Tabarca,  is,  however,  of  a  more  important 
character ;  part  of  the  walls  and  one  arched  gateway  are  still 
standing ;  it  is  close  to  the  river,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kasr  Zeitoun  ("Palace  of  the  Olive  Tree"),  from  a  group  of 
gigantic  olive  trees  which  grow  around  it  and  in  its  deserted 
chambers. 

At  17  kilom.  from  Tabarca  is  the  Oued  Kerma,  a  beautiful 
clear  stream,  so  called  from  a  large  fig  tree  growing  near  it ; 
a  road  bifurcating  to  the  north-east  leads  to  the  "  Camp  du 

Genie,"  now  unoccupied.  Beyond,  the  scenery  becomes 
wilder  and  more  beautiful,  consisting  of  great  stretches  of 
oak  forest,  interspersed  with  glades  of  cleared  and  cultivated 
land.  Not  an  armed  Khomiri  was  to  be  seen ;  the  men  were 
all  engaged  in  ploughing  the  land  for  next  autumn's  crop, 
while  the  women  were  clearing  the  weeds  from  among  the 
growing  com.    AU  seemed  to  have  a  kindly  word  or  a 
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salutation  for  us  as  we  passed,  and  I  saw  none  of  the  black 
looks  and  scowls  that  X  had  noticed  on  my  former  journey. 
The  appearaQoe  of  the  people,  however,  was  lean  and  miser- 
able: they  were  covered  with  disgusting  rags,  and  their 

huts  were  of  tlie  most  squalid  description,  hardly  comparable 
to  any  save  those  in  use  among  such  barbarians  as  the 
Andaman  Islanders. 

At  26  kilom.  is  the  Col  de  Babouch,  the  junction  of  this 
load  with  that  leading  up  from  Kef  Om-et-TebouL  Here 
is  a  oo8tom*houfle,  and  an  agent  of  the  Tunisian  Financial 
Cfommission,  and  there  was  a  camp  of  soldiers  engaged 
in  repairing  the  latter  road.  Beyond  this  we  passed  for  a 
few  kiiofnetres  through  a  forest  of  the  most  splendid  cork 
trees  I  have  ever  seen ;  I  noticed  the  same  beuuiifui  effect 
of  Tegetation  which  had  so  much  struck  me  before;  the 
upper  eurfaoes  of  the  branches  were  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  moes,  in  which  grew  poly  podium  and  other  varieties 
of  fern ;  this  passed,  Ain  Draham  came  suddenly  in  sight, 
perched  hl^h  above  on  a  bleak  hill-side,  its  regular  houses 
and  huts  ol  wood  with  red  tiled  roofs  forming  by  no  means 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  through 
whioh  we  had  passed.  The  view  from  it,  however,  is 
yery  fine  down  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  through 
which  we  had  passed,  and  seaward  the  Galita  Islands,  not 
visible  from  Tabarca,  appear  as  if  they  were  only  a  few  miles 
distant. 

Ain  Draham  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  31  kdom.  due 
south  of  Tabarca,  and  at  41  kilom.  from  La  Calle,  by  the 
carriage-road  passing  Om*et-Teboul,  El  Aioun,  and  the  Col 
de  Babouch.  It  is  800  metres  above  the  sea,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  the  "Spring  of  Honey,"  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  and  other  fountains.  Until  very  lately 
it  had  a  garrison  of  3000  men,  commanded  by  a  General  of 
Brigade,  now  it  is  only  a  Colonel's  command ;  there  are  still 
about  1200  men,  but  a  further  reduction  is  contemplated, 
to  the  despair  of  the  numerous  auberge  and  store  keepers 
who  have  settled  here,  and  who  can  have  no  possible  occupa- 
tion but  that  of  supplying  the  troops  and  feeding  the  officers. 
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There  is  a  fairly  good  hdiel,  with  an  ornamental  iroa 
balcony,  the  rails  of  which  fonn  the  words  "  Hotel  des  Paci- 
ficateurs  " ;  the  landlady  evidently  thinks  that  tl^e  French 
army  is  maintained  expressly  for  her  advantage,  and  is  in- 
dignant at  the  place  being  left  with  an  insufficient  garrison. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  defence  here;  no  redoubt,  entrench- 
ment, or  even  the  simplest  walled  inclosure.  The  barracks 
of  the  troops  and  the  huts  of  the  settlers  cover  a  consider- 
able area  of  ground,  and  although  the  Khomair  have  been 
disarmed,  no  one  really  supposes  them  to  be  destitate  of 
weapons.  Insurrections  have  occurred  in  Algeria  under 
more  unlikely  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  day  a  rising  of  this  warlike  tribe  may  temporarily 
endanger  the  French  supremacy,  or  at  least  lead  to  the 
massacre  of  many  women  and  chUdren,  who  would  find  a 
safe  refuge  within  a  fortified  position,  if  even  one  of  the 
most  rudimentary  description. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
results  which  have  followed  the  French  Protectorate  in  this 
once  inaccessible  region.  Admirable  roads  liave  been  niade, 
or  are  in  process  of  construction,  northwards  to  the  sea  at 
TabarcB,  north-west  to  Algeria  at  La  Calle,  southward  to 
the  railway  which  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Medjerda,  and 
another  has  been  traced  to  run  eastward  to  Beja.  With  all 
these  *'paeificateurs"  no  serious  fears  need  ever  be  enter- 
tained for  the  permanent  securil y  oi  the  country. 

On  the  10th  April  I  loft  Ain  Draham  in  a  carriage  which 
X  had  sent  np  from  La  Calle :  the  first  part  of  the  road  lies 
through  splendid  oak  forests,  but  as  it  descends,  these  gradn> 
ally  become  replaced  by  brushwood,  and  finally  by  open, 
undulating  ground,  more  or  less  cultivated. 

At  Fedj-el-Meridj,  5  kilom.  from  Ain  Draham,  is  a  little 
grassy  meadow,  nestled  amongst  wooded  hills.  Tliis  evidently 
was  a  Roman  post,  as  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  mound  of 
stones,  the  best  of  which  have  been  taken  away  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  One  miliary  column  has,  however, 
been  spsred ;  it  bears  the  names  of  Constantino  and  Licinius, 
thus  fixing  the  date  prior  to  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  a.o.  323. 
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It  also  beara  the  number  XYIII,  probably  eighteen  miles 
from  Bulla  Regia. 

The  half-way  station  to  Souk*el*Arba  is  at  Femana  (20 

Icilom.).  This  place  derives  its  name  fruiu  an  immense  cork 
oak,  tlio  only  tree  within  several  miles.  It  is  on  the 
boundary  of  the  ikhomair  country,  and  used  to  bet  the  ex- 
treme  limit  to  which  the  Bey'8  camp  was  permitted  to  come 
in  its  annual  oirouit  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Here  the 
chiefs  used  to  meet  it^  and  hand  over  such  sums  as  they  felt 
disposed  to  pay.  If  the  Tunisian  soldiery  advanced  a  step 
f  urlhei,  the  taxes  were  paid  with  powder  and  lead,  and  these 
brave  warriors  never  dared  to  follow  their  assailants  within 
the  limits  of  their  mountains  and  forests. 

After  the  occupation  of  Ain  Draham,  a  strong  column 
encamped  here  for  many  months,  and  it  has  left  a  memorial 
of  its  stay,  and  a  testimony  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
place,  in  a  large  and  crowded  cemetery. 

About  7  kilom.  before  reaching  Souk-el- A  rba,  a  cross- 
country path,  but  one  quite  practicable  for  carriages, 
branches  off  to  the  left  and  leads  to  the  important  Roman 
ruins  of  Bulla  £egia.  It  was  raining  heavily  during  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  as  careful  an 
inspection  of  them  as  I  conld  have  desired.  I  regretted  this 
the  more  as  they  are  rarely  visited,  and  no  description  of 
them  has  ever  yet  been  published. 

Bulla  Regia,  no  doubt,  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Numidian  kings,  and  it  subse- 
quently became  a  Uberum  oppidum  under  the  Romans.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  route  from  Hippo  to  Oarthage,  and  again  in  the 
Tables  of  Peutinger.  Its  position  was  no  doubt  determined 
by  the  presence  of  a  copious  sprin<^  of  sweet  water,  which, 
in  this  region  of  brackish  rivers,  was  a  priceless  treasure. 
This  issues  from  the  foot  of  Djebel-el- Arabia,  one  of  the 
hills  which  bound  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Medjerda. 

The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  many  acres ;  they  consist  of 
several  large   buildings   and   numberless   smaller  vaulted 
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e(iifices  now  buried  in  the  soil,  generally  above  the  spring  of 
the  arches.  In  the  centre,  to  the  north,  is  the  spring,  which 
rose  in  a  large  semicircular  nymphsBum  of  cut  stone,  from 
which  leaden  pipes  issued  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  in 
▼arions  directions.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  was  an  arch- 
way boilt  of  large  blocks  of  yery  compact  and  finely-cut 
limestone.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  most  bai  barous  niauiier 
to  supply  building  material  for  the  railway  ;  the  debris  even 
BOW  remaining  on  the  spot  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
disused  quarry. 

The  spring  has  now  been  inclosed  within  a  ehdteau  d^emtf 
and  is  conducted  in  iron  pipes  for  the  supply  of  Souk-el- 
Arba,  which,  until  the  last  few  days,  has  been  supplied  with 
water  from  Tunis  by  train.  The  Burplus  suffices  to  fill  the 
nj'mphaaum,  and  to  form  a  marsh  further  down,  full  of  eels 
and  barbel  of  great  size.  Ooly  a  small  spot  on  the  border 
of  this  reservoir  has  been  cleared  to  its  original  level ;  here 
a  fine  mosaic  pavement  has  been  discovered,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  remains  lying  round  about,  this  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  spot,  decorated  probably  by  temples  and  colonnades, 
somewhat  like  the  well-known  example  at  Ziigliouau. 

Lower  down  the  valle}^  almost  due  south  of  the  spring, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  thermsa.  Like  all  the  other  buildinga 
here,  this  has  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  Huge 
masses  of  masonry  lie  around,  disjointed  and  overthrown,  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  have  been  efPected  by  any  other 
agency.  One  high  arch  still  remains  entire,  which  helped 
to  sustain  the  roof  of  the  central  hall.  The  subsidiary 
buildings  are  buried  in  debris  nearly  to  the  crown  of  their 
vaults.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  chambers  will  be  found 
almost  entire,  and  probably  containing  valuable  works  of 
art*  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  archasology  if  this  building 
could  be  cleared  out ;  in  the  meantime  the  earth  and  ruins 
which  encumber  it  iiihure  its  preservation  from  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  the  triumphal  arch  before  mentioned.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  add  that  since  a  military  camp  has  been 
formed  at  Souk-el- Arba,  stringent  orders  have  been  given  to 
respect  all  the  ruins. 
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Between  the  spring  and  the  baths,  but  a  little  to  the  east, 
is  the  thefttre^  also  much  buried  in  earth.  One  can  descend 
in  some  places  into  the  corridors,  and  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  building*    The  masonry  is  all  of  the  finest 

cut  stone  ;  the  auditorium  is  entirely  filled  up,  but  one 
square  pillar,  i^hosving  the  spring  of  an  arch,  exists  on  the 
left  side  of  the  scena. 

At  a  considerable  distance  further  east  is  the  amphitheatre, 
even  more  destroyed,  and  apparently  of  an  earlier  epoch. 
The  masonry  is  of  less  regular  rubble,  with  only  cut  stone 
^Miings  and  angles.  It  commanded,  like  all  similar  buildings, 
a  splendid  view  of  the  country  round. 

Tiiere  are  many  other  edifices,  more  or  le.S8  entire,  some 
of  great  size  i  one  has  all  its  chambers  and  vaulted  roots  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  was  used  as  a  residence  by  the 
workmen  engaged  on  the  waterworks.  There  is  also  a 
series  of  eight  contiguous  cisterns  of  great  size,  too  high 
to  have  been  filled  by  the  spring  ;  probably  they  were 
intended  iur  the  collection  of  rain-water,  wliich  tlie  Ilomans 
in  North  Africa  were  more  accustomed  to  use  for  drinking 
purposes. 

From  this  place  to  the  Medjerda  is  a  distance  of  7  kilom. 
The  railway  station  is  Souk-el- Arha  (Market  of  Wednesday), 
155  kilom.  from  Tunis  and  34  kilom.  from  Ghardimaou, 

where  the  line  at  present  terminates.  An  entrenched  camp 
has  been  made  here,  in  subordination  to  the  Commandant 
Bup^rieur  at  Ain  Urahum.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of  de- 
parture for  Eef  (58  kilom.),  to  which  place  a  mail-carriage 
runs  every  day.  There  is  a  tolerably  good  inn  close  to  the 
railway  station. 

I  commenced  my  journey  homewards  on  the  1 1th,  but 
wont  no  further  that  dav  than  Chcmtou,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
visit  tlie  marl)le  quarries  and  Roman  remains  at  that  place. 
They  are  near  the  railway  station  of  Oued  Melius  (Mehliz), 
23  kilom.  west  from  Souk-el-Arba. 

The  ancient  Semitu  Golonia  is  mentioned  in  the  itineraries, 
like  Bulb  Begia,  as  one  of  the  stations  on  the  road  from 
Hippo  Eegia  (B6ne)  to  Carthage,  but  beyond  this  little  is 
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known  of  its  history,  and  no  modem  description  of  the  rains 
has  been  published ;  until  the  railway  opened  out  the  basin 
of  the  Medjerda,  this  pert  of  the  country  was  difficult  of 

,  access  and  remote  from  the  usual  routts  of  travellers. 

Close  to  a  spot  where  one  of  the  numerous  streams  culled 
Oued-el-Melah,  or  Salt  River,  flows  into  the  Medjerda,  are 
situated  a  line  of  small  hills,  covering  an  area  of  about  90 
bectares,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  260  metres  above  the 
sea-level.  They  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  marble  of 
various  kinds,  but  principally  of  giallo  antico,  rose-coloured 
marble,  and  a  fine  brownish  breccia.  Tliorc  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  quarries  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans ; 
large  excavations  made  by  them  exist  in  various  places,  and 
numerous  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  blocks  of  marble 
which  had  been  extracted  but  not  carried  away.  I  subjoin 
one  out  of  many,  without  even  attempting  to  make  a  guess 
at  its  meaning : 

IMP  .  ANTONINI  .  AVG  .  Pll  :  D 

N   .  OHAGRIPR 

CAILICANOFIVEIPPECOS 

I  was  extremely  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
Tisiting  this  quarry,  as  it  was  the  only  one  in  North  Africa 
that  I  had  not  yet  seen.   In  the  hope  that  a  few  remarks  on 

the  subject  of  Numidian  marbles  may  prove  of  use  to  those 
interested  in  the  marble  trade,  I  attach  a  separate  Memoran- 
dum on  the  subject. 

The  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  hills  is  covered  with 
extensive  Roman  remains.  The  city  must  have  been  a  very 
considerable  one,  larger  and  more  important  than  its  neigh* 
hour,  Bulla  Regia ;  the  latter  was  probably  a  Royal  residence, 
and  inhal)ited  by  people  uucouuected  with  commerce;  this 
one  was  a  centre  of  trade,  owing  its  existence  probably  to  its 
rich  marble  quarries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  name. 
Semitn  and  Semitus  are  found  in  several  inscriptions  both  on 
tombstones  and  miliary  columns  ;  one  of  the  former  bears 
the  truncated  effigy  of  a  man  standmg  between  two  columns, 
and  underneath  is  the  i'oiluwing  iuscriptiou  : 
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L  .  SILICVS  OPIA  

TVS  .  VIX  .  AN  .  L  . 
INITERCE  PIVS 
INITINERE 
HVIC  .  VETERANI 
MORANTES 
SEMITV  .  DE 
SVO  .  FECERVI. 

Two  of  tho  latter,  much  defaced,  but  having  the  name  of 
the  place  quite  legible,  are  placed  in  the  Director's  garden* 
Two  other  mile-Btones  which  I  observed  are  interesting ;  one 

gives  the  orthography  of  Tabarca  almost  as  used  at  the 
present  day,  instead  of  Tabraca,  as  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine : 

TABERCA 
II 

The  other  gives  the  name  of  a  road  which  must  have 
passed  here,  but  which  I  cannot  trace  in  any  of  the 
itineraries : 

VIA 
VSOTHA 
III 

The  most  prominent  ruin  in  the  landscape  is  that  of  a 
long  aqueduct,  which  commenced  about  7  kilom.  distant 
among  the  hills  to  the  west,  crossed  the  Oued-el-Achar  by  a 

bridge  still  entire,  and  entered  a  series  of  seven  vaulted 
cisterns  about  2  J  kilom.  from  the  works.  Thence  it  passed, 
partly  underground  and  partly  on  a  long  line  of  aiehes, 
crossing  the  Oued  Melah  by  a  bridge,  now  fallen,  till  it 
terminated  at  the  thermss  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

The  masonry  of  this  aqueduct  is  not  of  a  particularly  good 
quality ;  the  plinths  of  the  pillars  are  of  large  blocks  of  cut 
stone,  but  the  masonry  above  them  is  of  a  common  rubble, 
and  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  are  of  small  hammer-dressed 
stones.  Here  and  there  a  section  of  the  aqueduct  may  be 
seen  entirely  of  cut  stone ;  these  mark  a  reconstruction  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  original  work.   In  one  pillar  I 
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obaerved  four  tombstones,  some  of  tliem  turned  upside  down  ; 
another  pier  had  one  such  tombstone,  and  probably  there 
were  many  more  used,  the  insoriptions  on  which  were  turned 
inward.  The  necropolis  was  in  the  hills  about  kilom. 
from  the  marble  works,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  stones 
now  existing-  there,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  used  lor  public  works.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  while  in  the  necropolis  tliere  are  .slunes  bolli  of'  Pagan 
and  Christian  times,  those  which  I  have  seen  utilized  as 
before  described  are  entirely  of  the  former  period. 

I  subjoin  two  inscriptions  taken  at  random ;  the  first  has 
on  the  upper  part  the  figures  of  two  persons  holding  esch 
other  by  the  band,  and  apparently  making  offerings  on 
uiturs  with  the  other  Lands j  below  ii  U  the  following: 


AVRELIA 
SEX  .  FIL 
ZABVLIA 
PIA  .  VIXIT 
ANNIS  .  .  . 
H.  S.  E. 


M.  VETVRIVS  . 
M.  FIL  .  QVtR  . 

PRIiVIVS 
PIVS  .  VIXIT  . 

ANNIS  

H.  S.  E. 

VETVRII  .  PRIMVS  .  ET  .  HONO 
RATVS  .  PARENTIBVS  . 
OPTIMUS  .  FECERVNT. 

The  other  is ; 

AMEN 
OVRIA 
lAP  SX 

CAVIT 
MERN  .  O  .  P  .  P  , 
CVRIA  .  CAELEST 
MESVIFVMPSVA 

EIEXVVIAS  SEC 
AFRICA  F  PVCANTUR 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  aqueduct  are  the  remains  of  the 
therm»j  a  large  building,  but  of  poor  construction;  the 
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mosaic  floor,  where  viuble,  is  exceedingly  rude*  the  tessene 
being  of  brick  and  nearly  2  inches  long  by  1  broad.  Further 
soath  is  the  theatre ;  the  soena  has  entirely  disappeared,  bat 

the  cavea  is  nearly  perfect.  The  diameter  is  36  metres;  it 
is  divided  into  five  cnnei  by  four  vaulted  passages,  beneath 
which  are  chambers  opening  outwards ;  under  each  cuneus  is 
another  vaulted  apartment  opening  inwards.  The  whole 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The 
building  is  situated  close  to  the  Medjerda,  with  a  fine  view 
in  every  direction.  There  is  also  an  amphitheatre  at  some 
distance  to  the  east,  but  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  could  never  have  been  a  fine  building.  There  are  many 
other  structures,  more  or  less  ruined,  one  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  basilica. 

But  the  great  feature  of  the  place  is  undoubtedly  the 
colossal  bridge  over  the  Medjerda ;  it  is  a  work  of  great 
magnitude,  the  southern  side  is  nearly  complete,  but  the  rest 
lies  in  huge  masses,  encumbering  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  if 
broken  up  and  tossed  about  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
out  its  original  plan. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  crossed  the  -river  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  down  stream  on  the  northern  side,  there  are  a 
number  of  parallel  sluices,  with  grooves  for  gates,  as  if  it 
had  also  served  as  a  barrage  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plains. 
The  bed  of  the  river  has  been  worn  away  far  below  its 
original  level,  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  piers  are  high 
in  the  air  and  entirely  exposed.  The  bridge  bears  evident 
proof  of  having  been  rebuilt,  which,  indeed,  we  know,  from 
an  inscription,  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
The  great  in;iss  of  the  masonry  is  of  rubble,  almost  entirely 
of  waste  marble  from  the  quarries,  faced  with  immense 
blocks  of  cut  stone,  some  of  which  are  tombstones.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  city  there  is  no  appearance  of 
the  marble  so  near  at  hand  having  been  used  in  blocks  for 
any  purpose  ;  probably  it  was  too  valuable,  and  was  all 
exported  to  Rome.  One  of  the  tombstones  used  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  bridge  is  1  m.  60  C.  long,  60  c.  high. 
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and  35  c.  thick;  it  has  two  figures  in  Tound*headed  niches  in 
the  middle,  and  the  foUowing  inscription : 


Q.  VOLCHAN  .... 
PATRIS  .  VXOR 

piA .  vixiT .  ANN.  en 

H.  S.  E. 


D.  M.  S. 
QARQILIA  .  BVR 
TINA  .  Q.  VOLCHAN 
VARI  .  FIL  .  VXOR_;  

PIA .  vix .  ANN.  s^scsnn 


Another  stone  is  turned  upwards,  and  has  one  side  of  the 
inscription  broken  ofi': 

M'AELIO  .  AV  .  .  . 
RELIO  .  VERO  . 

CAESARICOS  iT 
IMP.  CAESARIS 
T  ,  .  .  .  N  .  HADRIA 

Nl  .  ANTONI  

AVC  FIL 

D.D.  P.P. 

The  record  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  is  contained 
on  another  stone»  now  lying  in  a  field  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  off,  but  owing 
to  its  great  sise  and  weight  this  happily  failed.  It  seems 
to  have  been  broken  down  the  middle ;  the  height  is  1  m. 
57  c,  the  length  of  the  lower  side  1  m.  65  c,  and  of  the 
upper  one  1  m.  4  c.  The  lettei8  are  of  unequal  size,  varying 
from  6  to  30  centim.  in  height.  The  whole  inscription  was 
contained  within  a  raised  moulding : 

.  .  [IMP.  .  C.IAESAR  .  DIVI 
.  .  LNERVJAE  .  F.    .  NERVA 
.  .  .  [TRjAINVS  .  OPTIMVS 
.  .  .  GERM.  DACIC.  PONT 

.  .  .  TRIB.  POT.  XVT.  IMP.  VI 
.  .  .  COS.  7i.  P.P. 
.  .  .  NOVA  .  A.  FVNDAMENTIS 

 ORVM  .  ET 

PF  .  .  .  .  •  A  S\/A 
 >E  .  FECIT.  ' 
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At  Ohemtou  I  met  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  Arabe,  who 
informed  me  that,  in  consequenoe  of  the  late  rains,  the 
road  from  Ghardimaou  to  Souk  Ahras  would  probably  be 

impracticable;  the  diligence  on  the  previous  day  bad  broken 
down,  aiid  the  passengers  had  to  remain  twenty-tour  hours 
on  the  road.  As  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  he  anticipated 
that  in  two  days  the  river  would  be  fordable ;  but  he  advised 
me  not  to  attempt  to  pass  till  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed. 
I  determined  to  act  on  his  advice,  and  I  returned  on  the  line 
of  railway  as  far  as  Beja  (more  correctly  El  Badja). 

I  liad  visited  this  place  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect  of  the 
French  Protectorate  on  it.  The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Regency,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  The 
streets  were  streams  df  liquid  manure^  and  the  condition  of 
the  prison  was  such  that  I  could  not  stay  long  enough  in  it 
to  copy  two  interesting  Latin  inscriptions  which  it  con- 
tained. I  met  here  the  only  European  whom  I  had  seen 
during  my  travels  in  the  country,  an  employe  in  the  Tele- 
graph, who  looked  upon  my  arrival  as  quite  an  event  in  his 
life.  Now  a  service  of  carriages  briogs  visitors  from  the 
station  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  12  kilom.  Italian  and 
Maltese  shops  and  taverns  are  common ;  a  Captain  of  the 
Bureau  Arabe  iuliabits  tlie  Dar-el-Bey,  where  I  was  enter- 
tained by  Si  Yoonufl,  the  Tunisian  Governor.  The  old 
Byz'uifine  citadel  has  been  almost  entirely  pulled  down  and 
rep] a  ed  by  comfortable,  if  not  picturesque,  French  barracks. 
Only  the  central  keep  remains,  formerly  the  prison,  now  a 
depdt  for  military  stores.  The  troops  are  still  in  the  camp 
outside  the  city,  but  they  will  soon  be  removed  to  the 
Casbah,  iu  every  way  a  more  pleasant  and  a  healthier  situa- 
tion. Things  have  a  general  appearance  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  spring  in  the  Casbah,  which  formerly  struck  me  as  80 
foul,  now  flows  in  its  original  purity. 

Captain  Yiucent,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  Arabe^  is  an 
enthusiastic  archsBol o^ist,  and  has  collected  many  interesting 
inscriptions,  Eoman,  Greek,  and  Numidian  ;  and  he  Las 
made  a  curious  discovery,  which  shows  how  much  the  level 
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of  the  town  has  been  raiaed  by  the  mine  of  successiTO 
ages. 

At  the  Bab-es-Sotik,  or  market  gate»  something  like  the 
spring  of  an  aroh  was  observed  quite  on  the  ground  leveL 

lie  excavated  round  the  gate  outside,  and  he  has  discovered 
the  old  Roman  entrance.  It  was  a  double  gate  ;  one  half  13 
still  perfectly  entire.  The  present  entrance  is  built  on  the 
rains  of  the  other  half,  the  ground  leyel  being  now  as  high 
as  the  spring  of  the  old  aroh. 

I  slept  at  Ghardimaoa,  the  extremity  of  the  raQway  at 
present,  the  same  night»  and  on  the  following  day  I  pro- 
ceeded to  8ouk  Ahras ;  the  road,  li"  I  iiia y  be  allowed  the 
expression,  follows  the  line  of  railway,  crossing  the  Medjerda 
twenty-three  times.  It  is  hardly  practicable  in  iine  weather^ 
and  quite  impossible  to  travel  over  after  rains ;  but  the  lioiB 
of  rail  will  be  entirely  finished  and  open  by  October  nezL 

Thence  I  returned  to  Algiers  b}^  land. 

Note  on  iJie  Marbles  0/  Algeria  and  Tunis, 

Four  years  ago  I  made  a  Beport^  on  the  quarries  of 
Numidian  marbles  recently  discovered  near  Eleber,  in  the 

Province  of  Oran,  in  \\  liich  I  stated  that  nowhere  had  I  seen 
marbles  of  gieakr  beauty  or  variety,  and  that  the  quantity 
was  practically  inexhaustible. 

Immediately  after  my  visit  I  eonceived  the  idea,  which  I 
have  since  successfully  carried  out,  of  decorating  the  English 
church  here  with  this  precious  material.  Every  one  who 
has  seen  the  work  will  admit  that  I  have  not  exai^gerated  its 
beauty,  and  regrets  have  constantly  been  expressed  that  the 
quarries  should  remain  unworked.  The  proprietor,  Signor 
Delmonte,  did  not  care  to  undertake  the  work  himself;  he 
preferred  to  sell  the  whole  mountain  to  a  Company;  but 
as  he  has  failed  in  this,  he  and  his  sons  have  determined 
to  open  out  the  quarries  on  their  own  account,  and  to  offer 
the  marble  for  sale,  ready  fur  shipment  at  Oraii,  for  4U0  fr. 
per  cubic  metre.    The  commonest  white  marble  is  worth 

^  Comiilar  Report,  1881,  part  i.  p.  66, 
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300  fr.,  and  this  would  be  considered  cheap  in  London  or 
Paris  at  three  times  the  sum  he  demands  for  it  Steamers 

frequently  leave  Oran  for  the  United  Kingdom  laden  with 
Alfa  fibre,  and  masters  would  gladly  take  this  marble,  as 
ballast,  for  about  10^.  a  ton. 

I  feel  sure  that  all  connected  with  the  marble  trade  will 
be  glad  to  obtain  this  information.  Specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  Mineralogical  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
at  South  Kensington.  The  visitor  will  at  once  be  struck 
by  the  superior  beauty  of  these  marbles,  when  he  sees  them 
side  by  side  with  others  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Marhle$  of  Chemfou. 

Next  in  value  to  the  quarries  of  Kleber  are  those  of 
Ohemtou,  belonging  to  a  Belgian  Company  from  Lidge. 
They  are  situated  about  B  kilom.  from  the  station  of  Oued 

Meliz,  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Tunis  to  Algeria. 

Preiiniinary  works  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
lately  completed,  and  the  operation  of  extracting  and  ex- 
porting the  marble  is  now  being  actively  carried  on.  These 
also  were  worked  by  the  Bomans,  and  an  important  city, 
Semitu  Colonia*  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity^  the  ruins  of  which 
are  most  interesting. 

The  principal  varieties  of  marble  found  iiere  are : 

1.  Giullo  antico,  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

2.  Bose-coloured  marble,  of  a  duller  colour  than  that  of 
Kleber. 

3.  A  breccia,  composed  of  small  pebbles  of  white,  yellow, 
and  pale-brown  colour,  in  a  chocolate-coloured  cement,  quite 

different  to  any  seen  in  the  Kleber  quarries. 

A  branch  railway,  7  kilom.  in  length,  has  been  laid  down, 
joining  the  works  with  the  main  line,  and  by  this  means  the 
stone  can  be  exported  from  Tunis,  and  delivered  in  France 
and  Belgium  for  about  1000  fr.  per  cubic  metre.  When  the 
junction  between  the  Tunisian  and  Algerian  Railways  is 
effected,  in  October  next,  it  is  probable  that  this  marble  will 
be  more  conveniently  shipped  at  Bone  or  some  other  port  in 
Algeria. 

VOL.  xrm.— [mr  tmit.]  4 
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Marbles  of  Filfih, 

About  25  kilom.  horn  the  harbour  of  PhilippeviUe  is 
Djebel  Filiila,  where  are  the  marble  quarries  belonging  to 
M.  Lesaeur.  Thej  oontain  marble  of  Tarioua  qualities,  the 
most  common  being  pure  whiter  some  pf  it  adapted  lor 
statuary  purposes.  There  is  also  a  good  deep  black,  a  fine 
description  of  pale  blue  or  dove  colour,  a  simdi  quantity  of 
coralline  rose,  and  a  bluish  crystalline  stone,  more  nearly 
resembling  granite  than  marble.  True  granite  actually  does 
exist,  but  it  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  working  it. 

The  coping  of  the  quays  in  the  new  harbour  of  Philippe- 
Tille  is  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble  from  these  quarries. 
Specimens  of  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  seen  in  M.  Lesueur'a 
works,  behind  the  railway  terniinua  at  PhilippeviUe. 

Quarries  of  Ohennauah, 

In  addition  to  these,  there  exist  in  the  Province  of 
Algiers,  between  Tipasa  and  Cherchell,  the  quarries  of 
Chennouah,  yielding  a  breccia,  but  so  inferior  to  that  of  M. 
Delmonte  or  of  the  Belgian  Company,  as  to  be  practically 
worthless.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  pillars  which 
decorate  the  fa9ade  of  the  Banque  de  I'AIg^rie  at  Algiers. 

Algerian  Onyw. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  so-called  Algerian  onyx,  an 
alabaster  I'ound  near  Tlemcen.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
found  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  in  thin  layers, 
deposited  by  the  action  of  water,  and  not  in  masses  large 
enough  to  make  it  suitable  for  architectural  purposes. 

The  proprietors  only  allow  a  small  quantity  to  be  extracted 
annually,  so  as  to  maintain  a  fictitious  value  for  it. 

[Tho  Dj  for  j\  and  other  continental  modes  of  transcribing  Arabic  letters,  ha?e 
been  feteined  m  in  die  munucnpt,  and  in  ftocazdanfle  with  tiie  IomI  nonuB- 
datnre.] 
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Art.  III. — The  Bushmen  and  their  Language,    By  G. 

Berun,  Esq,,  M.E.A.S. 

Difficulty  of  subject)  isolation  of  the  Bushmen  tribes. 

Whut  is  die  Bosbman  f  Phyncal  clwnHiteristics,  moral  eharaetensticf,  artutie 

The  language,  numerous  dialects. 

AlphabS,  Mtt«n,  clielca.    Ptonotuu,  dmnonstnitiTea.    Verbs,  teiuei,  nei^taTe 

and  int<  rroirative  forms.    Xumorals.    Xouns  and  adjct  tives,  fonnatlori  of 

plural,  possessive,  agreement.    :Sub5tantive  verb,  auxiliary,  article.  Oidttr 

of  sentence.    Formation  of  words. 
Importance  of  the  Bmhmaii'a  Uogoage.  latenhMig*  of  diokt  and  Men. 

Buiihman*^  litrrnttirr. 
Possible  relationship  of  the  Bushmen. 


If  this  paper  were  the  first  on  African  questions  read  before 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I  should  have  to  apologize  for 
trospas-sino-,  but  as  our  learned  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
E-obert  Cust,  noticed,^  there  is  no  African  Society,  and  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  liberally  opened  its  door  to  those 
who  may  bring  information  about  the  mysterious  continent. 
For  some  time  Africa  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
Society  in  thus  acting  has  been  true  to  its  scientific  mission, 
and  its  Transactions  contain  already  several  most  important 
papers  on  this  interesting  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  I  wish  to  treat,  I  feel  that 
I  must  say  a  few  words  explaining  how  I  came  to  study  the 
remotest  population  on  the  African  ocHdtinent.  The  close 
connection  of  the  Semitic  tongues  with  many  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Africa  renders  the  study  of  the  latter  a  necessity 
to  the  Semitist  who  wishes  not  to  limit  himself  to  the  narrow 
circle  out  of  which  there  is  no  issue.  However,  the  study  of 
the  African  languages  and  populations  is  unfortunately  one 

1  Journal  of  the  B.A.S.  YoL  XY.  p.  176. 
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of  therein  whioh  it  U  hardly  possible  to  confine one^s  self  to  a 
small  group ;  if  the  student  wish  to  grasp  more  than  one  lan- 
guage, he  soon  finds  that  he  miist  examine  the  languages  of 
the  whole  continent.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  first  turned  my 
attention  to  these  languages,  I  found  myself  little  by  little 
obliged  to  enlarge  the  field  of  my  study^  till  I  arrived,  at  the 
fascinating  subject  of  the  Bushmen  and  their  language. 
In  this  paper,  however,  I  propose  to  examine  the  Bushmen 
only,  and  no  other  of  all  the  populations  of  Africa. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  such  a  study  nve  numerous 
indeed,  and  the  greatest  is  certainly  the  scanty  material 
extant  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  difficulty  to  assign  such 
and  such  data  to  the  real  Bushmen.  For  a  long  time  the 
Bushmen  have  been  assimilated  to  or  confounded  with  the 
Hottentots;  it  is  only  lately  that  more  scientific  trayelleFB 
have  carefully  noticed  every  particularity  and  separated  the 
Bushmen  from  the  Hottentots.  The  difference,  however,  is 
so  great  between  these  two  populations,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  that  to  place  them  in  the  same  group  is  the  same 
as  stating  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  genus,  and  therefore 
destroying  all  classifications.  What  has  also  much  contri- 
buted to  obscure  all  about  the  Bushmen  is  their  strange 
language,  the  acquirement  of  which  is  so  difficult  that  it  was 
for  a  long  time  thought  impossible.  The  travellers  coming 
in  contact  with  the  real  liuslimau  could  only  obtain  particu- 
lars at  second  hand,  and  often  from  those  Bushmen  who 
had,  by  intercourse  with  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  small  know- 
ledge of  this  European  language,  and  had  partly  lost  their 
peculiarities. 

The  Bushmen  now  hardly  form  a  race,  much  less  a  nation; 
they  arc  divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  tribes,  scattered  and 
isolated  all  over  Southern  Africa,  having,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, slavery  or  extermination,  taken  refuge  in  the  deserts, 
or  in  the  rugged  mountains.  In  every  locality,  though  they 
keep  remarkably  to  themselvee,  they  are  inevitably  brought 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  other  populations,  and  owing  to 
occasional,  not  frequent  intermarriages — perhaps  also  to  the 
admi^ion  into  their  community  of  some  few  runaway  slaves — 
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but  insinly  through  general  intercoarse,  have  partly  modified 

their  own  peculiarities  and  partly  acquired  those  of  their 
neighbours.  In  perusing  the  relations  of  the  travellers  about 
the  Bushmen,  one  cannot  help  noticing  how  ditlerent  are  their 
accountSj  because  they  saw  different  tribes,  and  each  of  these 
having  acquired  in  their  iaolation  and  through  interoourae 
with  strange  races  new  characteristics,  two  iacts,  which 
illustrate  to  a  remarkable  degree  this  isolation,  are  that 
tribes,  often  hardly  numbering  hl'ty,  have  acquired  such 
dialectical  peculiarities  that  they  cannot  understand  each 
other,  though  distant  only  a  few  miles,  and  that  they  have 
no  common  or  national  name ;  they  are  known  to  us  by  the 
niok*names  giyen  to  them  by  their  neighbours,  or  by  names 
of  localities.  The  Boera  gave  them  the  name  of  Bo^eman, 
Engliehised  into  Bushman  :  the  Hottentots  call  them  Saan^^ 
the  Bethiiaiia,  Ba-ron;^  the  Katirs,  Abattra,  etc.  The  only 
name  which  might  be  doubtfully  considered  as  national  is 
Khuaij^  which  is  applied  to  one  special  tribe. 

Is  there  a  Khuai  (if  we  adopt  the  name)  or  Bushman 
race  P  it  might  be  asked. 

In  spite  of  all  the  variations  above  mentioned,  the  answer 
is  decidedly  in  the  affirmatiye.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
present  the  language,  the  Busliraan  represents  anthropo- 
logically a  distinct  branch  among  the  African  races.  lie  is 
distinct  from  the  Negro,  and  from  the  Bantu,  and  also  from 
the  Hottentot,  though  having  with  the  latter  several  charac- 
teristics in  common.  The  distinction  is  so  evident  that  it  is 
felt  by  all  the  travellers;  even  those  travellers  who  have 
confounded  them,  or  rather  given  to  them  the  same  name, 
make  a  certain  distinction  between  the  Hottentot  and  the 
Bushman.  Though  he  varies  according  to  the  localities,  he 
retains  everywhere  certain  permanent  characteristics;  these 
characteristics,  which  struck  the  traveller,  are  those  of  the  race. 

*  The  sing,  is  «a,  the  plur.  eoTnmon  snan  or  san. 

'  Ba-roa  means  the  p&ople  of  roa.  There  is  a  Banta  population  of  the  same 
name. 

•  It  seems  to  mean  *  small  man  * ;  other  etymologies  have  howerer  hecn  given, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  this  wrr^!  (if.^ifrr!at/.j  the  '  tah'trr  er/f/ptUn,*  adopted  as 
the  racial  name  because  it  exhibits  the  mo«t  marked  ch&racteristio. 
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The  Bushman  ^  is  of  short  statiire»  his  siise  increases  only 
where  his  appesranoe  shows  a  mixture  of  Bantu  blood. 

His  skin  is  light  brown,  coppery  or  even  light  yellow^  and 
unless  through  strong  and  evident  mixture  with  Bantu« 

never  black.  Besides,  a  now- Lorn  Bushman  baby  is  not 
black  as  a  ne\\  -born  Ijuiitu  baby,  but  rod,  which,  however, 
is  also  the  case  for  the  oew-bom  Negro  buby. 

The  hair  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  racial  characteristics, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Bushman  it  is  well  marked^  it  is 
developed  in  tufts,  as  that  of  the  Tasmanian,  and  has  an  oval 
transversal  cut.  The  hair  is  nearly  absent  on  the  &ce  and 
body. 

The  skull  is  well  defined,  it  is  round  and  Buiall,  the 
temples  are  wide,  the  eyes  far  from  one  another  and  slightly 
oblique,  the  cheek-bones  prominent^  the  noae  varies  much^ 
but  is  generally  large  and  flat. 

The  body  in  general  is  well  proportioned,  the  shoulders 
are  broad,  the  arms  and  legs  well  developed,  with  remaj^- 
ably  small  feet  and  hands. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  which  requires  special  notice.  It  is 
the  enormous  development  of  the  buttocks,  which  p-ives  the 
Hottentot  his  ridiculous  appearance.  This  peculiarity,  which 
is  also  given  to  the  Bushman,  does  not^  however,  appear  to 
be  racial,  as  it  is  noticed  with  certainty  only  on  those 
inhabiting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hottentots.  The  silence  of 
travellers  on  the  point  when  dewribing  the  Bushmen  of 
other  localities  appears  to  be  most  significant ;  if  all  the 
Bushmen  had  everywhere  this  remarkable  peculiarit}',  it 
would  have  certaiuly  struck  the  observers.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  appeara  only  where  the  Bushmen  are  crossed 
with  Hottentots. 

*  For  the  niitliropological  qnp.eh'ons  I  follow  prin<  ipnlly  Dr.  Fritsch,  wlin  hns 
published  a  valuable  paper  on  ihe  Bushman  in  tiie  TratiMctions  of  the  German 
Ethnographieal  Society,  1879,  p.  820.  See  alio  H.  H.  Miwtoii  in 
Jounml  of  tlic  Auiliropolngic al  institute,  vol.  xiii.  p,  432;  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
same  publication,  vol.  xi.  p.  327  ;  E,  Holub,  in  the  samo  ptiblication.  vol.  x. 
p.  6,  and  iu  hin  work,  '  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.'  WaiU,  iu  iiia  Iniroduciwn 
to  Antkropolopi^t  gathered  an  enormous  quantity  of  &cts  reported  bj 
traTellerf!,  but  unfortunately  the  Hottentot  and  the  ^ushnmi  aro  often  MIIf> 
founded,  8o  that  it  is  diilicult  to  draw  concloaions  trom  them. 
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Another  pecaliarity  found  among  the  Bushwomen  and, 
alflo,  sometimes,  among  the  female  Hottentots,  appears  to  he 

racial.  It  is  wIulI  is  called  in  French  le  tahlier  ^gt/pHen, 
Tiiis  peculiar  foriiuition  seems  to  be  essentially  Bushman, 
and  is  in  the  Hottentot  spooimens  only  due  to  intermixture. 

The  teeth  of  the  Bushman^  as  noticed  by  Fnteoh,  place 
them  in  a  special  oUua;  they  are  not  like  hadlyHmt  iyory,  a« 
in  the  Bantu,  but  regular,  and  of  a  mother^of*pearl  ap- 
pearance. 

All  considered,  the  Bushman  appears  to  be,  when  un* 
mixed  with  ])aiitu  or  Uotteutot,  of  small  Btature  and  brachj- 
cephalic,  but  well  proportioned. 

To  rh  moQstrate  more  clearly  the  ethnographic  difference 
of  the  Buahman  with  the  neighbouring  laces,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  characteriBtios  of  the  latter.  The  Bantu  is  tall, 
elegantly  slender,  of  a  sooty-black  colour,  and  dolicocephalio. 
The  Hottentot,  on  the  other  side,  is  iiUo  tall,  but  of  a  colour 
fairer  than  the  Bushman,  and  the  bkuli  never  so  round, 
being,  besides,  pointed  behind  and  narrow  in  front.  His 
limbs  are  thin  and  slender,^  hie  face  is  stunted,  with  very  high 
cheek-bonea'  As  for  the  prognathism,  it  is  never  very 
marked,  neither  in  the  Bushman,  the  Hottentot,  nor  the 
Bantu.  The  prognathism  is  essentially  the  characteristio  of 
the  true  Negro. 

There  are  still  the  moral  characteristics,  which  are  now 
taken  into  acoount  by  anthropologists.  The  Bushman  is 
much  better  than  he  was  made  out  by  the  earlieet  travellers, 
and  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  which  deepise  and  oppress 
him.  His  greatest  love  is  for  freedom,  he  acknowledges  no 
master,  and  possesses  no  slaves.  It  is  this  love  of  inde- 
pendence which  made  him  prefer  the  wandering  life  of  a 
hunter  to  that  of  a  peaceiul  agriculturist  or  shepherd,  as  the 
Hottentot.  As  Diogenes,  he  has  reduced  his  wants  to  their 
minimum ;  he  rarely  builds  a  hut,  but  prefers  for  abode  the 
natural  cavea  he  finds  in  the  rooks ;  in  other  localities  he 

*  In  French  griU. 

*  Another  dutioguushing  eharaetoriftie,  tooording  to  wm%  is  that  the  Hot- 
tentot t  riiits  an  intolerable  ( <!  in  ,  tbo  Bushuan  is  free  irom  ife,  (WsitS, 
IntroduotioH  t9  AiUhnpoU^yt  liuglish  edition,  1863,  p.  103.) 
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fonii8  a  kind  of  nest  in  the  bush — ^bence  his  name  of  Bush- 
man—or digs  with  his  nails  sabterransan  oayes,  from  which 
he  has  Teceived  the  name  of  Earthmsn.  His  garment  con- 
sists only  of  a  small  skin.  His  weapons  are  still  the  spear, 
arrow,  and  bow,  in  their  most  rudimentary  form.  The  spear 
is  a  raerc  branch  of  tree,  to  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  bone  or 
flint ;  the  arrow  is  only  a  reed  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes,  as  often  happens  among  savages  on  the  border  of 
civilized  lands,  an  old  piece  of  glass  or  iron,  or  a  nail,  is 
tttiliaed  as  point  of  arrow.  The  arrow  and  spear*heads  are 
always  poisoned,  to  render  mortal  the  slight  wounds  they 
inflict.  He  gathers  no  AocIes,  which  would  impede  his 
movements,  and  only  accepts  the  help  of  dogs  as  wild  as 
himself.  Tiie  Bushmen  have,  however,  one  implement — a 
rounded  stone,  perforated  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  inserted 
a  piece  of  wood ;  with  this  instrument,  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  first  age  of  man,  they  dig  np  a  few  edible  roots 
growing  wild  in  the  desert.  To  produce  fire,  he  still  retains 
the  primitive  system  of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood — another 
prehistoric  reTival. 

Though  the  Bushman  has  many  superstitions,  he  has  no 
religion,  and  really  no  idea  of  a  divinity,  unless  he  has 
acquired  it  from  missionaries  or  Irom  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  even  in  those  cases  it  is  evident  that  tho  Bushman 
repeats  what  he  has  been  told  without  understanding  it 
himself.  But  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  religion,  he  is,  morally, 
far  superior  to  the  Bantu  and  the  Hottentot,  never  being 
uselessly  cruel,  and  being  kind  and  helpful  to  his  fellow- 
tribesmen.  Cattle- stealin  Of  is  in  their  eyes  only  a  form  of 
hunting.  The  Busljuiuii  is  grateful  and  devoted  to  those 
who  treat  him  kindly.  The  travellers  narrate  several  cases 
of  Bushmen  who  have  shown  the  utmost  devotion  to  their 
masters  when  these  knew  how  to  treat  them.  The  Bushman 
has  a  great  talent  of  imitation.  It  is  related  of  a  Bushman 
employed  by  a  Boer  as  servant,  that  he  used  to  imitate  in  a 
striking  manner  every  one  in  the  iaiiii  and  those  who  visit cd 
it,  though  he  always  refused  to  caricature  his  master,  who  was 
kind  to  him.  This  talent  of  imitation  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
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paiottDg  and  oarving  left  by  the  Buahmen  on  the  walls  of 
their  caves  and  on  the  rooks ;  these  drawings  are  done  with 

diffinrent-coloured  clays,  and  the  carving  only  with  a  flint 
chisel.  Thoufjh  these  representations  show  inany  degrees  of 
attainment  in  art,  a  striking  and  realistic  likeness  is 
observable  in  all,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
intention  of  the  artists.  Many  pictures  come  closely  to 
caricatures.  The  Boer,  the  Hottentot  with  his  large  feet 
and  grotesque  body,  and  the  dark  Bantu,  are  unmistakeably 
delineated.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  these 
naked  savages  painting  with  a  reed  or  carving  with  a  piece 
of  flint  on  the  rocks.*  The  Hottentot,  and  even  the  Bantu, 
could  certainly  never  produce  the  worst  of  these  drawings, 
though  they  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation. 
The  Bushman  possesses  also  a  musical  instrument,  no  doubt 
rudimentary,  but  which  still  illustrates  again  this  strange 
mixture  of  savage-life  with  artistic  taste. 

Lanyuage. — I  have  not  till  now  said  anything  about  the 
language  of  the  Bushmen,  having  purposely  reserved  this 
difficult  and  important  part  of  my  subject,  to  which  these 
few  remarks  serve  as  introduction. 

A  survey  of  this  language  offers  the  greatest  difficulties,  the 
principal  one  being  the  scarcity  of  documents  to  be  found 
regarding  it  in  Europe.  When  readinj^  in  Bleek's  report  that 
he  has  collected  eighty-four  volumes  of  7200  manuscript  half- 
pages — and  his  unfiuished  manuscript  Dictionary  contains 
11,000  entries— the  reader  must  be  pained  to  know  that  such 
treasure  is  out  of  reach,  buried  in  Sir  G.  Grey's  library  in  Cape 
Town.  No  doubt  the  great  philologist  was  waiting  to 
publish  all  the  materials  that  he  had  gathered,  but  before 
he  hud  attained  his  object  death  took  him  away.  If 
he  had  known  that  his  end  was  so  close,  he  would  have 
probably  published  part  of  these  materials,  for  one  page  of  a 
Bushman  text  with  English  translation  would  have  done 

1  I  have  seen  mjself  the  facsimiles  of  thB  paintings,  and  was  struck  by  their 
pxrnition.  S<'i!  Mark  ITutchinson,  "Notes  on  a  collection  of  fae-sirntlt;  of  Bush* 
loan  drawings,"  Journ.  of  the  Anthr.  Inst..  toL  xii.  p.  4t>4  ;  and  E.  Uolub, 
« Seven  Tewt  in  Sonth  Africa,'  toL  ii.  p.  488. 
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more  for  soienoe  than  bis  learned  report.  But  as  all  tbeae 
texts  are  beyond  oar  reach,  we  must  make  the  best  of  the 
scanty  materials  at  oar  disposal,  hoping  that  one  day  ft 
scholar  will  find  his  way  to  the  treasare  aecnmnlated  by 
Bleek,  and  expose  it  to  the  learned  world. 

Uur  data  are  therefore  now  only  the  vocabulary  and  a  few 
senteiKrs  '^ivon  by  Arbousset  and  Dauinus  in  their  travels,^ 
the  vocabulary  aud  a  few  sentences  given  by  Lichtenstein  in 
bis  travels,^  the  few  observations  publislied  by  Bleek,'  a  very 
small  Tooabulary  published  by  Dr.  Hahn/  and  republished 
by  Dr.  F.  Muller»'  with  another  Tocabulary  obtained  from 
Bleek.^  The  only  connected  text  besides  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  seuteucca  is  a  so-called  prayer  given  by  Arbousset 
and  Dauiuas. 

What  has  prevented  more  information  from  being  ohtuincd 
about  the  language  of  the  Bushmen  is  no  doubt  the  difficulty 
for  Europeans  to  acquire  it ;  the  abundance  of  gutturals,  the 
nasalised  and  uncertain  vowels,  and  above  all  the  strange 
sounds  called  dicks,  are  so  foreign  to  our  ears  that  the  first 
travellers  and  missionaries  did  not  even  attempt  to  master  it, 
and  summarily  tlisnii&.std  all  inquiries,  saying  that  the  Bush- 
men must  be  taught  another  langua<^e  to  be  civilized  and 
Christianized.^  One,  indeed,  is  struck  when  reading  their 
relations,  how  they  abstained  from  giving  a  single  word  of 
Bushman,  though  when  speaking  of  other  populations  they 
mix  in  their  narrative  as  many  African  words  as  they  can. 
ThiB  difficulty  of  non-Bushmen  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 

1  T.  AiboiuMt  et  F.  Dauraan,  MiUtioH  tTum  miftve  d*egplarmti«m  mu  Nord'£$t 

iela  Cnl<'ui<  '  Paris,  1842. 

^  Licht«n.st«ui,  Travl  in  Southft-n  Africa^  English  translation,  London,  1812, 
Tol.  ti.  iipp.  ii.  The  came  author  says  ihftt  he  has  puhlished  hit  **  Abhandlvng 
iiber  Sprnchen  der  Siidafricanischen  wilden  VolkerHtamme  in  Bcrtndia  md  Yaten 
etbuot^raphisch-lingimtiscliai  Arcbiv."  Bat  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  this  p^- 
lication  anywhere. 

'  Jn  the  collectiTe  work  The  Cape  and  its  People. 

*  Jahrtnhrtuht  ihs  f'oitnK  fiir  Etlnndc  zii  Dit.t'fetf,  Dresden,  1870* 

*  Gruttdriss  der  t^pracht^  h  metnehajt,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  25-27. 

*  In  his  Catmtojfue  of  8ir  O.  Ort^$  Zikrarf  fileek  gives  only  bibliogrnphie 
notes,  but  he  distlDgui^nes  the  Pu5hraan*8  language  from  the  Hottentot,  and  aotea 
the  exiistence  of  two  dialects  at  least. 

'  The  same  vras  said  of  the  Hottentots  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Terra-del- 
Fuego,  but  since  then  the  Khle  has  been  translated  and  theae  people  oonrerted 
without  losing  their  laaguage. 
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.  BushiiMii  has  had  the  moet  diaastroiu  effisot  on  the  tongue 
itaelfj  for  in  their  interoourse  the  Bushmen  had  to  use  the 
foreign  languages,  and  little  by  little  adopted  fmign  words 

and  uxprcsaions,  more  or  less  disfigured,  and  some  tribes 
have  entirely  lost  their  native  idiom ;  on  tlie  Boer  frontier 
they  speak  a  kind  of  pigeon-Dutch,  on  the  Kafir  frontier  a 
kind  of  pigeon- Kafir,  eto.  Even  in  the  most  isolated  tribes 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  language  is  pure.  The  Hottentots  being 
the  people  in  whose  oontaet  the  Bushmen  were  mostly  and 
for  the  longest  time,  the  words  introduced  from  this  quarter 
are  numtjruud,  uud  indue cd  several  philologists  to  consider 
the  languages  of  the  two  populations  as  from  the  same 
primitive  stook.  Bleek,  before  he  had  collected  the  Bush- 
man literature  aboTO  mentioned,  stated  that  the  relation 
between  the  Bushman,  or  San  as  he  calls  it,  and  Hottentot  is 
the  same  as  between  Latin  and  English,  and  Br.  T.  Hahn, 
the  successor  of  Bleak,  assured  us  in  1881  'Uhat  there  is  not 
the  slightest  dilEulty  in  proving  that  ilio  language  of  the 
San  (liushmun)  occupies  to  that  of  the  ivhoiklioi  (Hottentot) 
the  same  position  that  English  does  to  the  Sanskrit."  ^  We 
doubt,  however,  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  demonstration, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  the  position  of  English 
towards  Sanskrit  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  connecting 
links  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  etc.  We 
rather  prefer  to  take  these  statements  of  Bleek  and  Dr. 
liahu  as  a  popular  expression  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  opinions  the  scientific 
demonstration  of  which  appears  impossible.  The  small 
sketch  which  follows  will,  it  is  hoped,  dissipate  what  is 
threatening  to  become  a  scientific  prejudice,  propagated  by 
the  misinterpretation  of  a  great  philologist's  utterance. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  consequence  of  their 
wandering  life  and  their  tendency  to  isolate  themselves,  the 
Bushmen  have  been  broken  into  innumerable  small  tribes, 
some  hardly  numbering  fifty  souls  developing  innumerable 
dialects  ever  changing.   The  words  of  the  same  meaning 
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in  the  difTerent  dialects  have  often  no  more  oonneotioa 
with  one  another.  For  instanoe,  for  the  word  '  mother'  we 
have  ngo  (no)  in  Se-roa,  -^oa  in  the  Ehuai  or  Boshnian  of 

Lichteiistein,  and  fan  in  the  Kliuui  of  Bleek  given  by  Dr. 
F.  Miiller.  The  Se-roa  lano-uaf^e  of  the  Ba-roa  is  the  one 
giveu  by  Arbousset  and  Dauraas,  and  called  by  Bleek  cm- 
gariepian  dialect  or  Bumantm ;  the  Khmi  is  the  language  of 
the  Bushmen  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  £oranna- 
HottcDtots,  and  given  by  Lichtenstein.  The  vooahulaiy 
collected  by  Bleek,  and  published  by  Dr.  F.  Miiller,  belongs 
also  to  the  iLiiuui  dialect,  as  also  the  few  words  given  by 
Dr.  liahn. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  grammatical  sketch  so  lar  as 
the  materials  at  ray  disposal  permit^  and  will  in  the  tran* 
Bcription  follow  the  Lepsius  system  as  closely  as  possible. 

VoWBIiS. 

uabalibed     a,   e,  etc. 


a 

e  0 
t  u  u 


diphthongs  au,  ai,  ao^  etc. 

CSONSONANTS. 


ExnoBiyss. 

FuCATITBt. 

AxTIdPATID. 

Half. 

Strong* 

Strong, 

Faucals 

h 

Gutturals 

k 

0 

il 

X 

{r) 

Dentals 

t 

d 

n 

y 

Labials 

(P) 

h 

m 

w 

Cerebral 
Dental 
Guttural 
Spiro'dental 


Clicks. 

I 
I 

1 
7 

Undefined  x 


Palatal  \ 
Lateral  or  &neal  if 
Labial  Q 

Linguo-palatal  □ 
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The  TowelB  liay«  all  a  more  or  leas  obscure  sound,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  nasalization.  Though 

nothing  is  said  ol'  the  other  vowels,  it  is  probably  that  bumo 
of  those  given  in  the  text  as  puro  are  really  o,  //,  e,  etc.,  as 
seems  to  result  from  the  transcription  of  certain  words  in 
Arbousset  and  Daumas,  and  in  Lichtenstein ;  in  Bleek's 
report  we  actually  also  found  e,  ^  etc. 

As  for  the  consonants,  the  striking  feature  is  the  scarcity 
of  fricatives  and  the  nearly  ezclusiye  use  of  ezplosives,  and 
specially  of  the  gutturals,  the  strong  one.  A*,  being  thts  only 
consonantal  element  in  nine-tenths  of  the  words. 

The  labial  h  and  m  occurs  only  in  a  few  words ;  the  use 
of  p  is  doubtful,  being  found  only  in  one  word  of  the  Se-roa 
dialect^  pko  *  wood  for  fire/  and  may  have  been  intended  for 
the  click  as  we  have  in  the  Ehuai  dialect  []  hoM  'wood  ;  * 
Bleek  gives  also  as  tiie  word  for* son'  Px't'^y  where  /;  also 
perhaps  stands  for  a  click.  Dr.  F.  M tiller  gives  beside  the 
ordinary  r  a  second  one  represented  by  r  surmounted  with 
a  smaller  r,  as  it  is  not  found  in  Lepsius's  Alphabet,  it  may 
be  intended  for  r,  or  for  what  Bleek,  in  bis  report,  represents 
by  r  surmounted  by  a  small  /,  which  no  doubt  indicates  the 
middle  sound  between  r  and  /,  as  the  r  of  the  Akka  language. 
The  letter  /  is  found  only  in  Arbousset's  vocabulary,  and 
may  be  this  uncertain  r.* 

Bleek  gives  the  aspirated  labial  ph  (=jE»'  of  Lepsius)  in 
\phkainye  *  to  sleep,'  and  Arbousset  the  aspirated  lingual  U 
(=  *i  of  Lepsius)  standing  really  for  thuke 
*  blood,'  but  the  aspirated  consonants  seem  to  be  the  natural 
prod  lift  of  the  meeting  of  the  unaspirated  with  the  weak 
aspirated  fricative  A,  no  doubt  through  the  dropping  of  a 
vowel :  80  we  have  the  aspirate  k*  of  Lepsius  in  kJm  '  face/ 
in  \lkhditi'tx>  shoot,'  where  primitively  the  guttural  and  the 
aspirate  were  probably  separated  by  a  vowel,  as  in  \kha  for 
\kiha  '  km  him.' 

The  nasalization  so  freq^uent  with  the  vowels  is  rare  with 

^  There  maj  be  still  other  consonaiits  in  the  numt^rous  words  uukuown  to  us. 
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the  Gonaonants^  bat  in  several  oases  ni  and  nd  seem  to  lie  a 
nasalization  of  primitive  i  and  d. 

The  palatization  of  consonants  is  not  rare,  but,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  it  seems  to  be  tlie  natural  product  of  tlie  coming 
ia  contact  of  the  consonant  with  the  semi-yowel  p:  \udya 
*  white.'  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  palatized  n  found 
in  Hottentot  exists  also  in  Bushman.  In  the  fables,  the 
lehnenmon,  when  speaking,  changes  the  clicks  into  palatized 
sibilants  and  dentals,  as  the  Tortoise  changes  them  into  labials. 

As  we  should  expect  it  fnnu  the  small  nuuiber  of  conso* 
nants,  the  clicks  play  an  important  part  in  the  Buslmian 
language,  where  they  have  been,  indeed,  developed  to  the 
nnrober  of  nine.  The  great  importance  of  these  curious 
sounds,  very  insufficiently  described  in  Lepsius's  Alphabet^ 
makes  it  advisable  to  give  here  a  description  of  them. 

The  special  and  essential  character  of  the  clicks  is  that 
they  are  formed,  not  by  expiration,  but  by  drawing  in  the 
breath ;  they  form,  realh',  a  pure  vibration,  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  a  stop  before  the  speaker  can  pronounce  the  letter 
uttered  in  the  usual  way  with  the  breath.  The  clicks  are^ 
besides,  always  placed  before  the  initial  letter  \  when  a  word 
contains  a  dick  in  the  middle,  it  must  be  a  compound,  so 
ian  t^Jih  *  warm  *  written  for  id\t  by  Lichtenstein  and  given 
by  Dr.  F.  Midler  under  the  forms  of  ^^|f  or  is  certainly 
a  compound  of  the  word  for  '  fire '  tyih  for  ji  in  Lichtenstein 
and  \i  in  Miiller,  and  also  the  word  for  'child'  given  by 
Lichtenstein  \ka\koaik  compound  of  \koa^  'a  youth,'  in  the 
Se-roa  |Aml,  is  *  man/ 

The  cerebral  click  !  (confounded  by  Lichtenstein  with  the 
palatal  ;)  is  sounded  by  curling  tlic  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
pressing  it  against  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  and 
withdrawing  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  by  suction. 

The  palatal  click  ;  (t^  in  Lichtenstein  and  t  Bleek)  is 
formed  like  the  last,  but  pressing  the  tongue  against  the 
termination  of  the  palate  at  the  gums. 

The  dental  click  |  (t^  of  Lichtenstein)  is  formed  by  press- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  front  teeth  and  with- 
drawing as  for  the  others. 
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The  lateral,  or,  rather,  fawsat  dick  II  {t^  of  Idohtenetein)  is 
formed  by  preasing  the  tongue  against  the  fancal  point  of 
the  palate,  and  for  so  doing  the  tongae  praetioally  corers 

the  whole  of  the  palate,  as  noticed  by  Tindal  in  his  Nama 
Grammar,  and  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  a8  usual  by  suction. 
The  Katirs  imitate  this  click  by  pressing  the  tongue  against 
the  side  teeth,  hence  its  name  lateral,  but  among  the  Bush- 
man it  is  not  lateral,  bat  &ncal.^ 

The  guttnral  click  1  (confounded  by  Liohstenstein  with 
the  faueal)  is  formed  like  the  preceding,  but  by  placing  the 
tongue  at  the  guttural  point  of  the  palate. 

The  labial  [|  (confounded  with  the  dental  by  Lichtenstein, 
f<  of  Wuras  according  to  Bleek,  and  O  of  Bleek's  report)  is 
articulated  "by  moving  the  tongue  quickly,  like  that  of  a 
performer  on  a  flute." 

The  spiro-dental  7,  noticed  by  Wuras  and  known  only 
by  the  mention-  of  Bleek,  in  sounded  by  drawing  in  the 
breath  between  the  teeth  slightly  apart.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  confounded  with  the  simple  aspirate  h  or  the  guttural 
fricative  x  ^  transcription,  or  has  been  neglected  alto- 
gether ;  when  p  initial  precedes  a  consonant,  as  in  the  two 
words  mentioned  aboTe,  it  may  perhaps  represent  this  click. 

The  linguo-palatat  □  is  only  need  in  fables  by  the  Jackal 
according  to  Bleek,  who  says  that  it  **  bears  to  the  ordinary 
labial  click  a  relation  in  sound  similar  to  that  which  the 
palatal  bears  to  the  cerebral,"  Though  we  have  no  other 
mention  of  this,  it  seems  so  improbable  that  the  Bushmen 
should  have  invented  a  click  specially  for  the  Jackal,  that  it  is 
more  rational  to  think  that  it  actually  exists  in  the  language ; 
but  it  has  been  confounded  in  the  transcription  with  the 
lingual  or  the  palatal. 

The  undefined  click  X  is,  according  to  Bleek,  "a  most 
unpronounceable  click,"  which  in  the  fables  takes  the  place 
of  all  the  other  clicks  when  the  Moon,  the  Hare,  or  the  Ant- 
eater  are  speaking ;  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  it. 

*  For  this  reuon  it  would  be  adriaable  to,lutT«  two  diilennt  ngni^  in  adar  to 
dirtiogiiuli  them  aooaratdj. 
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If  it  existed  in  the  langiiage^  aa  ia  probable,  it  liaa  been 
oonfonnded  in  the  tranacription  with  the  othera. 

Aa  can  be  seen  from  the  above  description,  the  olioka  have 

all  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  and  in  a  measure  to  the 
consonants.  Following  the  order  adopted  by  Lepsius,  we 
have :  faucal,  guttural,  cerebral,  palatal,  dental,  labial ;  the 
apiro  dental  corresponds  to  the  aspirate  h,  and  the  lingao- 
palatal  is  a  kind  of  r«click  or  /-oUck. 

As  for  the  philological  position  of  the  dicka,  it  ia  most 
probable  that  Edwin  Norris  was  right  when  he  suggested 
thai  they  play  the  same  part  as  the  tones  in  Chiiuse.  it 
has  been  objected  that  Hottentot,  which  has  clicks,  has  tones 
also;  but  the  clicks  are  probably  of  Bushman  origin,  and 
have  been  no  doubt  adopted  by  the  Hottentots  in  their 
contact  with  the  Bushmen,  as  these  carious  sounds  are 
atrangely  contagious ;  the  Shnana,  the  Kafirs,  the  Zulus,  and 
many  other  people,  even  the  Boers,  have  adopted  some. 
The  existence  of  the  clicks  is  not  besides  incompatible  with 
that  of  the  tones  in  the  same  language,  as  the  Ibrmer  seems 
to  indicate  a  modi&catiou  of  the  beginning,  and  the  latter 
of  the  end  of  the  words.  However,  the  existence  of  tones 
in  the  language  of  the  Bushman  ia  even  doubtful,  aa  Bleek 
and  others  do  not  mention  them.  As  illnstration  of  cHcka 
taking  the  place  of  dropped  letters,  or  compensating  for 
their  loss,  may  be  quoted :  Se-roa  /.a  '  liaud,'  Ivhuai  \(i  or  \o. 

As  for  the  question  whether  the  clicks  are  anterior  to  the 
consonants,  or  the  consonants  to  the  checks,  it  cannot  be 
answered  for  the  present  on  account  of  the  few  apeoimena  at 
our  disposal. 

There  is  one  more  observation  to  be  made  before  leaving 

the  alplial)et.  As  already  noticed,  the  vowels  are  more  or 
ItitiH  obscure,  but  in  many  cases  the  vuwt  l  must  have  been 
SO  weak  that  it  has  been  neglected  altogether  in  the  trans- 
cription ;  though  vowels  must  be  inserted  to  make  the  pro- 
nunciation possible,  as  in  the  name  for  'tortoise'  l^i*^,  and 
with  the  prefixes  il-  and  mm-  before  a  cUck,  or  a  oonsonaat, 
unless  we  admit  vocalized  consonants,  as  in  some  languages 
of  Asia. 
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Before  <?oing  further,  the  reader  might  be  reminded  that 
the  documents  at  our  disposal  are  only  three  vocaltularies 
and  a  few  aeotonces  in  two  dialects.  In  Arbousset's  dialect, 
the  Se-rao,  the  olioks  are  not  repreeented  at  all ;  in  this 
anthoTy  as  well  as  in  liohtenstein'e  dialeot»  the  Khitai»  the 
orthography  adopted  is  very  defective,  and  often  we  cannot 
detect  what  sound  is  meant.  As  far  as  possible,  in  this 
paper  the  orthography  is  restored  according  to  the  Lepsius 
system. 

In  the  Bushman's  language  there  are  no  gender,  two 
numbers  only,  and  three  pronooni. 

Prmumm, — ^The  personal  and  pooaosqive  pronouns  are  ez- 
pressed  by  means  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 

iSing.  1st  pers.  mm.  li,  en^  m,  e,  d   Plur.  Ist  pers.  i,  si  si, 
2nd.        d,  a  2nd  „    u-u,  u. 

drd  „    haka,  ha  3rd  „  (wanting) 

In  Se-roa,  for  the  £rst  pers.  we  have  also  sing,  i,  plur.  ie 
and  si. 

The  emphatic  personal  pronouns  are  formed  with  the 
strongest  prefixes  and  the  word  for  'man'  |Jbail. 

mm  \koah  ^  I  myself.' 

aa  \koah  '  tliou  thysolf.* 

In  the  Se-roa  dialect  the  prefix  is  M  for  the  1st  pers* 

%h\koh  *  I  myself.* 

The  poasosBiye  ptononns  are  oxprossed  hj  the  shorter 
prefixes: 

fi-lAd  '  my  brother.' 
a'\kd  '  thy  brother/ 
Aa*|ibl  *  his  or  her  brother.' 

The  posa^ive  adjectives  are  : 

inn  *  mine '  (written  inng  by  Lichtenstein). 
«i>ifcailsotii  *  thine/  is.  *  the  thing  of  thee.' 
hhka'^ih  *  his.' 
M-'kahoih '  ours.' 

VOL.  XTux.— [nw  Bxam.]  S 
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The  pronouns  in  the  accusative  governed  by  verbs  are 
expressed  by  the  shortest  forms  suffixed  to  the  verb  : 
dke  (for  dke-e)  'giye  me.* 
hahtntafM-e  (Se-ioa) '  thou  like  me  not' 

Dr.  F.  Miiller  giMs  also  for  the  Ist  person  object, : 
\mm  '  kiU  me/  from  \ki '  to  JdU/ 

where  the  presence  of  the  i  hetween  the  yerh  and  the  suffix 

is  not  explained. 

\kiaa  *  kill  thee.' 

\kha  (for  \ki'ha)  <  kill  him.' 

The  demonstratiye  is  hm  in  Ehnai  and  ke  in  Se-roa,  but 

there  are  other  i'orms,  as  will  be  seen ; 

hua\koan  *  this  man.' 
ki  ke  *  this  fire.' 

F3?r58. — ^The  verbal  forms  are  necessarily  very  few  in  the 
sentences  wliich  compose  all  our  texts,  and  those  found  are 
unexplainable,  often  on  aooouat  of  no  other  passage  con- 
taining the  same  words. 

The  imperative  contains  the  root : 
\na  *  see ! '  loa  *drink  ! ' 

The  most  usual  form  is  composed  hj  prefixing  the  pro- 
noun to  the  root : 

i7i-\ainti  '  I  come.' 
a-tai  *  thou  calleet.' 

The  other  persons  are  not  found  in  our  Khuai  sentences. 
In  the  Se-roa  dialect  we  find : 

i-taHa'lhke.'  {tS'V^' 
i-hega  *  I  say.' 

The  form  n-tagagisa  in  the  Se-roa  sentence, 
kfi$  n-iagagka  *  I  have  walked  a  long  time/ 
is  difficult  to  explain. 

When  the  subject  is  expressed  emphutically,  the  verb  is 
used  without  the  prefixes : 

nm  \koan  \kmna '  I  myself  am  thirsty.' 
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Iq  the  Khoai  dialeot  this  form  with  tiie  pronommal 
suffixes  aeems  to  1)e  used  for  the  past  and  future  as  veil  as 
for  the  present,  the  oontezt  or  an  adverh  indicates  the  tense 

to  be  translated  : 

aa  kom  \Wami^  lit.  '  thou  again  oomestj'  ue»  *  thou  wiUst 
come  again/ 

The  Se-roa  dialect,  perhaps  through  Kafir  influence,  seems 
to  have  developed  a  kind  of  future  by  means  of  the  verb 
tana  *  to  like '  or  'to  wish  for/  used  as  auxiliary  : 

i'tana  ul/ieya  QMnto,  lit '  I  wish  I  go  asleep/  f.e. '  I 

will  go  to  sleep/ 
i'iaAa  ukehega  *  I  will  speak/ 

8c-tam  se-y^a  ycd  *we  will  sing  a  oong/ 

This  mode  of  speaking  does  not»  however,  necessarily  imply 
the  future.  But  when  the  wish  is  distinctly  meant,  the 
second  verb  is  preceded  by  the  particle  ga  : 

ni-tam  ga  lagagina  '  we  wish  to  walk/ 

The  negative  Wan  is  always  placed  before  the  verb  and 

after  the  pronominal  prefix,  when  the  latter  is  expicbsed ; 

mm  \koan  l|a»  \\h-cikei  *  Myself  have  not/ 
ha  ||ait  tanga-e  *  Thou  likest  me  not/ 

The  following  sentence  in  Sc-roa  : 
U'iloke  hd  *  I  have  nothing  to  eat,' 

suggests  the  existence  of  a  nej^ativo  voice  in  this  dialect. 
Certain  final  forms,  as  that  in  -im,  yhow  that  the  same  dialect 
under  the  Xadr  influence  has  perhaps  developed  derivative 
▼erbs« 

The  interrogation  seems  in  the  Khnai  dialect  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  word  varying  in  form  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  and  a  particle  ii,  di  or  de  placed  at  the  end, 

the  pronoun  is  generally  omitted : 

1.  axa   kauh    lainti-di  *  Where  doest  thou  go  F ' 
'  what  there  go? 

2.  aytmh  \  na  ^di'ti  *  Hast  thou  seen  game  ? ' 

what  bee  gamu  ? 
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3.  lOMtp-di  *  Whence  comeet  thou  P ' 
what  oomeP 

4,  a'xah    aa    tai-de  *  How  doest  thou  call  thyself  ?* 
what  thou  call  ? 

d.  \keuna  *  Art  thou  thirsty  P ' 

what  thirat 

6.  a')(a  ihi  *  Doest  thou  know  him  ?  * 
what  know 

7.  tire    yp^ih   \na   *  Where  hast  thou  seen  it  P' 
place  (P)  what  see* 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  draw  conolusions  and  set  up 
rules  from  these  seven  examples.  However,  we  can  see 
from  the  last  three  that  the  final  particle  was  not  always 
necessary.  The  in  in  Nos.  3  and  4  may  express  a 
kind  of  instrumental,  in  No.  3  it  would  be  'by  what'  (pl^ce), 
uiid  in  No.  4  '  b>'  what '  (name).  The  final  -sih  in  No.  2 
may  express  remoteness.  In  No.  4  the  pronoun  expi  i  ss*  d 
aa  is  no  doubt  the  accusative  regimen  of  the  verb,  and  in 
No.  6,  axi  IB  perhaps  for  aj^  ha  *  what  him ; '  if  so,  in  inter- 
rogative sentences  a  pronoun  regimen  would  precede  the 
Terb.  The  word  tire^  which  in  No.  7  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  initial  Towel  a  of  the  interrogative,  is  not  found 
otherwise,  so  its  real  strength  cannot  bo  detected. 

Ninncruh. — Bushmen  not  pos.-sessing  an^'thing  do  not  want 
any  numerals.  When  they  wish  to  express  a  number,  they 
merely  raise  as  many  fingers.  In  the  Khuai  dialect  we  have 
only  \oai  'one/  \u  'two/  for  '  three'  \oaya  'many'  is  used. 
The  Se-roa  dialect  appears  to  be  better  ofi^  and  the  numerals 
go  up  to  *  four,*  and,  as  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  the 
numeral  is  always  preceded  by  a  word : 

one  U  a  hoa. 

two  U  nu* 

three  te  ^uene, 

four  ie  nkeo, 

many  te  a  gabe. 

The  word  U  is  not  found  in  any  other  sentence  or  expres- 
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stoQ,  BO  we  do  not  know  its  meaning,  bat  it  may  perhaps 
mean  *  finger/  whioli  in  Ehuai  is  (a;  if  the  supposition  is 

right,  te  a  hoa  would  be  '  finger  is  one/  a  being  the  Se-roa 
form  of  the  verb  *  to  be.'  *  Many  '  te  a  gahe  might  be  '  the 
£agers  are  many/  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  as  gabe  also 
is  not  found  in  other  expressions. 

Nouns  and  Aiffeetiax, — ^The  adjeotira  do  not  form  a  special 
olassy  and  are  really  nouns  placed  in  apposition,  we  therefore 
take  them  together. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  no  gender  in  the  words :  beings 
of  different  sex  are  often  expressed  by  different  words : 

lilMl 'brother/ 
ika^n '  sister/ 

In  the  words  which  apply  to  both  sexes  the  distinction  is 
made  by  adding  '  male  *  or  *  female  * : 

\gfhaih  *  bull.' 
*  cow.' 

The  word  ai/)  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  IPi  '  people,*  and  aiU 
the  same  as  [cUi  or  \aiU  'a  female.'  ^  The  click  is  dropped, 
perhaps,  because  the  two  words  form  a  compound  so  homo- 
geneous that  they  are  considered  to  form  only  one  word, 
and  the  clicks  not  being  admitted  in  the  middle  must  be 
dropped. 

Arbousset  and  Daumas's  vocabulary  is  so  defectively 
written  that  it  is  hard  to  make  out  the  real  words  meant  in 
Se-roa ;  we  have : 

ko^  ha  o^a  *h  lion.' 

kovn  ka  Hie  '  a  lioness/ 

which  seems  to  mean  'lion's  male'  and  'lion's  female/  'Lion' 
in  Khuai  is  WkS  according  to  Bleek,  and  \kdh  according  to 

Lichteiistein,  of  which  koeh  seems  to  be  the  Se-roa  form,  the 
click  being  omitted  by  the  transcribers,  ka  is  the  mark  of 
the  genitive,  oga  is  therefore  *  male '  and  nte  *  female,'  re- 

1  Block  pvoH  'man'  (vir)  Ikui  gouif  'woman*  Ikui  \ajfi,  which  seem  to  be 
furmiAl  with  tUe  word  Ikui "  a  human  being/  and  an  adjective. 
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lated  to  ISi  and  \aUi,  as  otA  and  aiii  of  the  Ehoai  expreasions. 

In  the  Se-roa  vocabulary  we  find  alsio : 

kuane  ka  oga  *  bulL 
ka  oga  *  oow 

which  must  be  incorrect :  kuane  may  be  howevor  the  Se-roa 
word  for  '  cattle '  or  *  ox '  in  general,  without  reference  to 
the  gender,  as  we  have  in  Khuai  \kau  for  '  buffiilo ' :  kuane  ka 
oga  would  be  then  '  buffido'a  male'«— the  second  expression  ka 
oga  for  *  oow  *  must  be  a  mistranscription.  The  two  follow- 
ing expressions  in  Se-roa 

kue-ea  *  springbock/ 
koii-nie  *  blessbook/ 

give  us  the  form  witijoiit  the  particle  :  ea=the  Khuai  ath 
*  male  '  and  ntez=aUi  '  feuiale.' 

It  must  bo  mentioned  that  Bleek  said  in  his  report  that 
the  Bushman's  language  distinguished  perhaps  at  one  time 
the  gendersy  as  the  Hottentot :  this  is  suggested  to  him  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  fables  certain  animals  are  made  to  marry 
others,  and  he  supposes  that,  as  in  French,  corfain  genders  are 
.specially  applied  to  certain  animals  and  used  as  common,  as 
in  the  words  girafe,  hyhie,  lUvre^  etc,  which  are  always  the 
same  one  gender,  even  when  spoken  of  male  or  female.  In 
French,  as  in  Bushman,  one  must,  to  express  the  sex,  say,  le 
mak  4$  la  girafe,  le  male  de  la  hyene,  etc.  This  supposition 
of  Bleek  ^  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Hahn  and  Dr.  F.  Miiller, 
who  8U|)]5<  so  Khuai  to  bo  a  decayed  Hottentot  dialect.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  in  Hottentot  the  genders  are 
not  what  they  are  in  the  classic  tongues.  The  nm<^(  uline, 
feminine,  and  common  gender  are  always  carefully  distin- 
guished, and  do  not  answer  to  our  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter ;  we  do  not  find  masculine  applied  to  female,  as  in  the 
Prcnch  viragOy  or  neuter  to  female  as  in  the  German  Weib^  or 
feminine  to  neuter  as  in  the  English  ship.  In  the  Bush- 
man's language  it  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  any 
gender,  but  that,  as  in  Turk  and  Akkadian,  when  it  was 

1  Seoond  report,   A  Short  Aooonnt  of  fiiuhman  FolUofo,  Cape  Town,  1876.*' 
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indispeiiflible  to  expms  it,  tliu  wm  done  by  means  of  the 
words  male  and  female ;  if  there  is  a  tendency  at  all  to 

distinguish  genders,  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  long  intercourse 
with,  and  influence  of,  the  sex-denoting  Hottentot,  but  as  far 
as  we  know  from  the  docoments  we  possess,  this  supposed 
tendency  is  veiy  doabtlul. 

The  formation  of  the  plonl  Uf  by  its  irregalaiityf  one  of 
the  most  strikiog  features  of  the  Ehnai  dialect.  The  xe- 
duplication  is  generally  used,  and  with  monosyllabics  ending 
in  a  Towel  it  is  simple. 

iu    *  nose/  plur*  Mu, 

Uda*foot' 


99 

\ke   '  tooth.'  „  \ke\ke. 

\kd  'arm.'  „  lka\k<h. 

In  this  last  example  the  Towel  has  become  shortened. 

When  the  word  ends  in  a  consonant,  or  is  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  the  initial  sound  aloue  is  repeated : 

I  fun     'house.'  plur.  |a»|ifiii. 

||jt«ffi^i» '  ear.'  Wnuin&fUu* 
\num   *bear.'  „  \nu\num. 

Some  words  form  their  plural  with  the  suffix  dropping 
final  Yowel : 


yanki  *  body/  pliir.  [anken. 

[kaxv  '  sister.'  „ 

Sometimes  this  suffix  is  added  af  ter  the  reduplication : 

tsax^t  *  eye.'      plur.  Ua  Uax^  (by  the  side  of  Uax^)* 

In  some  words  the  suffix  is  preceded  by  other  letters :  ^ 

kobo  '  a  black  boy.*  plur.  kokobokm^ 

y:oa  '  leg.'  yco~]koaken, 

\ku   'hair.'  \ku\kugi/en, 

ikoa  'bone.'  „  ikolkoo'ken* 

^  The  consonant  which  is  introduced  beforo  the  nuthx  m;iy  b«  a  remnant  of  the 
bmMx.  oi  the  gt^iuLive,  uud  tht»  buliix  en  iiiav  be  a  decuyed  lorm  meaning  *  many.' 
If  this  supposition  it  tight,  the  pliual  Mote-ife-m  would  be  litenllj  *  boy  boyt 
may/  i^.  ^Mrenl  boyi.' 
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In  some  words  there  seems  to  be  a  ohaDge  of  yooalisation 
with  a  partial  rednpUcatton : 

Wkuka  'shoe.'         plar.  WkuWkm, 

H'un  '  wing.'  „  Wkokun. 

\kom  ^  dog,'  „  {ktinkun* 

Finally  some  words  are  quite  altered : 

jMiya  *  great,'  or  '  big.*       plur.  [uita. 
|m 'little,' or 'sniall.*         „  |«t. 

As  far  as  we  oaa  judge  from  the  8e-roa  vocahnlary,  similsr 
formations  were  in  force  in  this  dialect;  we  find : 

koatu  '  bottom.'       plur.  kakoalu. 

Of  the  following  reduplicated  plurals  the  singular  is  not 
given : 

Xwxuhi  *  white  aats.* 
koankoah  *  stars.' 

Tn  some  cases  the  Se>Toa  seems  to  form  the  plural  faj  a 

preiix,  no  doubt  through  Kafir  influence: 

harjo  *  eye.*  P^^«  n-tsago, 

nutu  <  ear.*  „  $-nfUu, 

^t«s 'feather/ or 'bird/      „  i-km. 

The  plural  prefix  seems  also  to  have  been  used  with  the 
reduplication : 

homaten  *  knee/      plur.  i^nokomatek. 

The  genitive  is  o^onerallj  expressed  by  simple  apposition, 
the  possessor  stand iug  iirst : 

m  ikui  <  the  lion's  tail' 

Ud  ikui  *  the  ostrich's  taiL* 

\koa  isax>i  'the  water's  eye/  Le,  'the  spring/ 

The  particles  ka^  go,  ya  or  a  placed  after  the  possessor 
mark  the  emphatic  genitive : 

ga  an  '  the  flesh  of  the  lion/ 

mgam^  the  flesh  of  the  eland.' 
aa  ha  hoik  *the  thinjj  of  thee/ 

\kam  ka  \kui  *  the  man  oi  the  Kam,'  ue,  *  the  Hottentot.* 
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The  word  \kam  is  not  found  hj  itself*^ 

In  the  Se-Toa  dialect  the  order  is  reversed,  the  possessor 
standing  after  the  regent : 

tsa^o  kolo  '  the  eye  of  millet,'  i.e.  *  grain  of  millet/ 
^ek  nam  *  the  pUoe  of  the  feet/  ue,  *  the  door.' 

The  same  order  ia  preserved  with  the  particle,  but  not 
always ;  we  have : 

koen  ka  oga  *  the  lion's  male.' 
and  gm  ga  koaga  '  the  place  of  the  cow/ 

The  adjectives  b^ng  really  nouns  placed  in  apposition, 
follow  the  word  they  qualify : 

\ka  \koah  'hoy  young/  i.f.  'child.* 
igo-aih  *  ox  male/  i,e.  *  bull,* 

In  Se*roa  the  same  order  is  observed : 

\kdh  fa  '  master  good.' 

komao  kho  *  stone  big/  ue.  *  rook.' 

haba  nieneko  '  river  small.' 

As  the  verb  '  to  bo'  is  often  understood  : 
hua  \koan  teieini 
can  be  translated  by  'this  man  is  good/  or  Hhis  good  man/ 

mm  \koah  llhuh  *  myself  [I  am]  a  whitemau/ 

In  Khuai  the  verb  *  to  be*  is  expressed  by  gan  for  '  is/  and 
gnn  \\u  for  'are,*  the  adjective  agreeing  iu  number  with  the 
subject : 

Sing,  \niiigan  \uiga  '  the  sea-cow  is  big.' 

U'lkaxu  Icai  gan  eri '  my  sister  one  is  small.' 

Plur.  inui  e  \oaya  gnn  \\ft\uita  *  the  sea-cows  are  big.* 
h'\kaxen  \u  gan     en  *  my  two  sisters  are  small/ 

In  the  last  sentence  but  one  pi&i  e  \oaya  is  *  sea-cow  the 
many/  f  is  a  short  form  of  the  verb  *  to  be,*  which  seems  to 
be  used  in  that  case  as  a  kind  of  article. 

'  Rut  I  am  inclined  to  belif'vo  tlif\t  it  m»»aTi«  Mnnd.'  or  *  soil'  :  the  TTottontot 
beio^  geaerally  agrical^uriat,  tbe  Bushmen  loukui  uu  him  as  the  man  oi  the  soil. 
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In  Se-roa  the  verb  '  to  be '  is  a,  and  ia  mvariable. 

iloailoa  a  koah  *  the  arrow  is  touching.' 
kUa  fa*  the  locusts  are  good.' 

The  weaker  form  naed  as  a  kind  of  article  is  also  e, 
Xuoi  e  nimeko  *  a  thing  the  smaU/      *  a  small  thing/ 

As  just  seen,  the  verb  '  to  be/  under  the  form  of  a,  was 
in  Se-roa  nsed  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary,  and  there  seems  a 
tendeD0]f  in  this  dialect  to  treat  all  yerbal  roots  as  adjectiTca 
or  participial  forms,  and  to  use  them  with  this  auxiliary: 

ku  a  se  *  the  locusts  are  come  or  coming/ 
Xaran  kue  a  w  *  rain  already  is  come/ 

The  word  kue  is  an  adverb  which  indicates  the  past,  as  it 
is  translated  in  the  vocabulary  by  '  formerly '  and  *  biiice  a 
long  time.' 

Order  of  Sentence. — ^The  order  of  the  word  in  the  sentence 
is  very  capricious  ;  however,  the  imperative  is  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning : 

dke  tuakka  '  gi\  e  me  tobacco.* 

In  the  other  cases  the  verb  or  the  adjective  used  as  prodi-> 
cate  is  placed  at  the  end,  and  the  subject  at  the  beginning, 

when  emphatically  expressed : 

aa  kossi  \\kami  *  thou  wilt  come  again.* 
hua  {koah  \\an  teteim  *  this  man  (is)  not  good.' 
\uhnk(nm  a'Wffoui  'to-morrow  thou  comest/ 
]\kah  in-ainii  *  there  I  come/ 

In  the  Se-roa  dialect  the  same  order  is  generally  observed, 
but  there  are  some  sentences  where  the  verb  is  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  for  the  auxiliary  tana : 

sm  ki  kS  *  blow  the  fire/ 

koii  k(f  *  to  kill  a  man.' 

\kol/a  ki  kuiia  *  filled  lire  all,'  Le,  *  the  fire  is  all  filled 

(with  smoke).* 
i*iaha  %"\kogu  \koba  hu  *we  like  our  stomach  filled  [with] 

food/ 

ukega  keoa  *  I  speak  the  truth/ 
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Ibrmaiion  of  Nauiu, — ^It  has  been  wrongly  asserted  that 
the  language  ol  the  Bushman  had  no  formatiyee ;  with  the 

limited  vocabularies  at  our  disposal  it  IB  diflBcult  often  to 
detect  the  foriiiution,  but  (  vea  in  these  few  words  the  exis- 
tence of  formatives  is  evident.  We  have  already  quoted  ta\i 
'warm,'  from  \i  'fire/  where  ta  seems  a  formative  preii:^, 
perhaps  it  is  the  same  f ormatiTe  written  ie  in  teteini  *  good/ 
in  other  adjeotiyes  we  have  no  doubt  a  formative  suffix,  as 
in  fKfl?-ya  *  white/  lAi\y<f  'red/  \oaya  *many/  \ui'ya*h\g'; 
in  the  plural  of  this  last  word  the  suffix  ya  is  changed  to  ta ; 
another  suffix  ke  or  ki  forms  adjectives  or  appellatives:  d-ke 
*good/  \kaimi-ke  *  iron/  Wkana-ki  '  bad.*  Besides  ta  we  have 
another  prefix  %  placed  after  the  initial  click :  \u-ka  'dead/ 
^m  1^' '  to  kill/  The  same  formatives  are  found  in  Se-roa: 
ya  appears  under  the  form  and  exclusiyely  after  a  nasal» 
he^ia  'needle/  kuen-ia  (cf.  the  Khuai  \kotn)  *dog/  ketd-ia  *a 
strap,'  kihi'ke  'ostrich's  egg/  sehe-ke  'iron/  This  same  dialect 
seeraa  to  have  another  formative  suffix  se  i  ^  kehe-se  *  fine/ 
hmla-se  'spear/  which  sometimes  is  used  as  a  formative 
prefix,  9e-koku  'shield';  the  double  use  of  a  formative  as 
prefix  and  suffix  is  evident,  for  ta,  as  seen  above,  in  to-|t  and 
the  plural  \ui-ta.  Going  through  the  Tocabulariee  we  find 
words  e\ddently  formed  by  other  suffixes  and  prefixes,  but 
they  cannot  be  analyzed  with  safety  and  certainty  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Importance  of  the  Bushman^s  Language* — These  few  notes 
will  be  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
the  Bushman's  language  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  and 
would  largely  repay  the  man  who  could  devote  himself  to  it. 
Bleek  understood  it,  and  gave  to  this  study,  entirely  and 
with  entliusiastn,  the  last  years  of  his  laborious  life. 

The  Bushmen's  dialects  are  so  innumerable  that  the  lan- 
guage has  beoome  individual  in  its  peculiarities.  Bleek,  in 
his  report,  remarks  that  dialectal  differences  are  noticed  in 
each  individual  from  whom  he  gathered  the  tales  now  in 

^  In  Se-roa  the  snfflz  ai  Menu  to  fonii  diminnlaTeB :  gnu  *  a  Qnu,'  ngai  *  tbe 
liifie  one  ui  a  gnu.' 
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Cape  Town ;  and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  few  words 
we  poesees  differ  between  themselves,  even  when  collected  in 
the  aame  localities  from  two  different  persons.  This  very 
fact  makes  this  language  precious  for  the  philologist,  as  he 
could  notice  in  a  small  area  wonderful  changes,  and,  taking 
into  account  all  the  surrounding  influences,  detect  the  real  and 
genuine  national  words ;  we  can  already,  with  the  little  we 
possess,  notice  curious  changes.  The  clicks,  for  instance,  are 
not  immutable,  but  vary  as  much  as  the  other  elements  of 
the  language.  The  palatal  {  and  the  cerebral  I  are  easily 
interchanged,  and  might  be  considered  as  deyelopments  of  the 
same  original,  or  one  as  the  oSshoot  of  the  other  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  faucal  (lateral)  and  the  guttural.  We 
notice,  also,  changes  between  clicks  and  cousonants,  us  the 
already-quoted  \a  for  ta,  Bleek,  in  his  report,  notices  that 
in  the  tales  collected  by  him  the  tortoise  changes  clicks  in 
lahialsy  the  ichneumon  uses  instead  palatals,  the  jackal  re- 
places the  labial  click  Q  by  the  linguo-palatal  a ,  and  the 
moon,  the  hare,  and  the  anteater,  use  "  a  most  unpronounce* 
able  click."  Even  in  the  two  vocabularies  we  possess, 
changes  of  clicks  are  noticeable,  tsiin  *  thing,*  given  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  is  Wsoin  in  Lichtenstein,  and  tsa)(e  'eye,'  becomes 
\sagu  ;  for  '  wood '  Bleek  gives  Qhaki,  Dr.  Hahn  ihogffen,  and 
Lichtenstein  \kaHki,  etc.^  The  consonantal  changes  are  not 
less  numerous  and  interesting.  Bleek  says  that  in  the  fables 
the  blue  crane  adds  *  ft  to  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  of 
almost  every  word.*  For  'nose'  Bleek  gives  tu,  Dr.  Hahn 
and  Lichtenstein  [nudu,  and  Arbousset  nueh ;  for  'lion' 
Bleek  gives  ll^d,  Lichtenstein  ikdn,  and  Arbousset  kom. 
Sometimes  words  entirely  different  have  been  adopted : .  for 
*  arrow '  Bleek  gives  Ikara^  Lichtenstein  |iioa,  and  Arbousset 
ifotUloa.  As  for  the  peculiar  changes  which  Bleek  notices  in 
the  Bushman's  fables  collected  by  liiiii,  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  peculiar  accent  attributed  to  countrymen  and 
foreigners,  or  the  representation  in  writing  of  lisping  and 

*  From  the  words  for  '  one  '  and  *  two  '  \oai  and  \h  in  Khuai  and  ma  and  mm  in 
Se-roa,  it  would  seem  that  the  click  !  changes  regularly  in  gutturo-nasal  »  irom 
one  dkleet  to  the  other. 
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stammering ;  eyideotlj»  in  the  idea  of  the  Bushmen,  the 
animslsy  when  they  spoke,  had  each  a  peeuliar  acoent.  The 
stady  of  these  animals'  languages  or  dialects  would  he  yery 
interesting  to  the  philologist. 

Bmhman*s  Literature. — As  before  stated,  the  connected  texts 
we  now  possess  are  unfortunately  very  few,  and  consist  only  in 
the  sentences  collected  by  Lichtenstein  in  the  Khuai  dialect, 
and  those  iu  the  Se-roa  dialect  published  by  Arbousset  and  . 
Danmas,  with  a  so-called  prayer  of  four  sentences,  and  one 
sentence  in  his  text.  This  is  nothing  compared  to  the  im- 
mense materials  collected  by  Bleek  of  fables,  tales,  histories, 
personal  relations,  mytbulogical  stories,  genealogies,  etc.,  all 
carefully  transcribed  and  translated.  This  collection  forms 
eighty-four  volumes  of  3600  pages,  in  two  columns.  These 
Tolumes  are  not  exclusively  filled  with  Bushman  literature, 
for  they  contain,  also,  the  translation  of  the  native  pieces  in 
English,  and  sometimes,  also,  in  Dutch,  and,  in  the  case  of 
animals'  speech,  the  transcription  is  also  given  in  ordinary 
Bushman  ;  some  pieces  are,  besides,  entered  in  several 
dialects. 

A  short  resumS  of  the  catalogue  given  by  Bleek  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  this  collection.  He  divides  the  literature  into 
two  classes : 

A.  Mythology,  fables,  legends,  and  poetry.   I.  The  tales 

relating  to  the  mantis,  which  hold  the  first  place  in  this  class 
(No.  1-14)  and  contain  many  episodes  ;  II.  The  stories 
relating  to  the  moon  and  sun  (No.  15-21)  ;  III.  Stories 
relative  to  stars  (No.  22-26) ;  lY.  Animals'  fables,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  literature  (No.  27*-35) ;  Y.  Legends 
speaking  principally  of  the  people  anterior  to  the  Bushman 
in  the  land  (No.  5J6-41)  ;  VI.  Poetry,  oonsistiDg  of  songs, 
incantations,  imd  prayers  (No.  42-62). 

B.  History  (natural  and  personal).  VII.  Animals  and  their 
habita — adventures  with  them  and  hunting  (No.  63-86) ; 
YIII.  Personal  history,  containing  adventures  and  acoi* 
dents  which  befd  the  narrators  (No.  87-96) ;  IX.  Customs 
and  superstitions,  most  interesting  as  illustrating  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  Bushmen  (No.  67-112) ;  X.  Genealogies, 
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words,  sentences  (No.  113-125).  The  last  section  contains 
lists  of  names  of  animals  and  inseots,  extendTe  ▼ocabulaiiesy 
and  aentenoes  in  aeTeral  dialects. 

From  this  short  summary  we  readily  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  collection,  and  mttst  regret  that  nothing  of  it 
has  been  yet  published.  Just  before  his  death,  Bleek  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  European  learned  world  lor  support  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  researches  and  publish  their  result.  The 
appeal  was  made  in  the  name  of  his  widow  by  his  sister-in-laW| 
Miss  Lnoy  Lloyd,  under  the  date  of  18th  of  September,  1875, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  response. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  tales  recited  by  the  Bu.shmen  to 
Bleek.  £?en  were  these  warranted,  the  circumstance  would 
not  take  away  the  philological  importanoe  of  the  texts  :  but 
they  really  seem  to  have  little  foundation,  as  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  Bushmen  would  have  invented  the  stories 
'with  the  curious  animals'  clicks,  and,  the  other  populations 
not  being  able  to  prououuce  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
tales  were  theirs. 

RehifloHHhip  of  the  Bushman. — It  may  be  asked,  what  is 
the  Bushman,  what  is  his  position  in  regard  to  the  other 
tribes  and  among  the  human  fiunily,  and  whether  he  is  a  last 
and  isolated  specimen  of  an  extinct  race  ?  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  that  the  Bushmen  were  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  all  the  runaway  slavos,  and  by  others  that  they 
were  the  broken  remnants  of  a  degraded  and  decayed  popu- 
lation. Against  these  two  assumptions  Dr.  Fritsch  protests 
rightly,^  remarking  that  the  Bushmen  have  none  of  the 
characters  which  would  warrant  such  suppositions.  He 
ob:>ervc8,  with  great  acuteness,  that  the  Bushmen  love  their 
avage  life,  and  prefer  it  to  the  comfort  of  civilization  ; 
it  is  where  they  have  accepted  in  a  certain  measure  this 
civilization  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  decayed.  At  a 
period,  very  early  it  may  be,  the  Bushmen  have  found  a 
modit9  fiwendi,  and,  being  satisfied  with  it,  neither  tried  nor 

^  In  hii  sioelltat  ptpar  quoted  abovt. 
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wished  to  ohange  or  improve  it.  It  is  not  the  only  example 
of  a  population  which,  arriyed  at  a  certain  degree  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  become  etationary,  being  quite  eatisfied  with  that  stage 

and  considering  it  as  the  best  attainment.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  the  stage  at  which  the  Bushman  chose  to  remain 
was  not  the  best  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  new-comers.  The  area  he  covered  formerly  was  much 
largefi  and  extended  oyer  regions  now  exclusively  occupied 
by  Hottentots  and  by  Banta;  how  far  it  extended  in  the 
interior  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  haye  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bnshman  race  occupied  at  one 
time  the  central  part  of  the  African  continent. 

Anthropologically,  strange  to  say,  the  Bushraan  offers  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Nigritos,  especially  of  those  of  the 
Andaman  Islands;  the  cranial  similarity  has  already  been 
noticed  by  Prof.  Flower,  though  he  explains  it  by  supposing 
that  the  two  populations  haye  been  arrested  in  their  deyelop- 
ment  at  an  early  stage,  and  preserve  an  infantile  character. 
The  similarity  is  not  contiued  to  the  skull,  but  extends  to 
the  principal  characteristics  we  have  enumerated — colour  of 
skin,  formation  and  tint  of  the  hair,  absence  of  hair  on  the 
body,  proportion  of  the  limbs,  smaUness  of  the  extremities,  and 
reduced  siae  of  the  stature.^ 

Is  there  in  Africa  any  population  with  which  the  Bushmen 
may  be  connected?  The  central  part  of  Africa  is  uut  yet 
enough  known  to  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  with 
certainty.^  There  was,  however,  a  race,  now  nearly  extinct 
or  obliterated,  which  shows  many  of  the  same  characteristics 
«-that  is,  the  Egyptian  race  of  the  first  dynasties.  Of 
course  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  Bushmen  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Egyptians,  or  that  the  Egyptians  were 
Bushmen,  but  it  may  be  tiuiuly  auid  that  both  populations 

^  See  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower,  On  the  osteology  and  q^nitiet  pf  the  native*  of  the 
AndonuH  Jittmde  in  JmtiL  of  the  Anfhrop.  Inrt.  vol.  ix.  p.  108 ;  Preodential 

Address,  vol.  xiv.  p.  883 ;  B.  A.  Mann,  same  publication,  vol.  xii.  p.  74  et  »eg. 

*  Some  early  Spanish  mnps  of  Alrira.  howerpr,  {jivp  the  name  of  Bushmt  n  to 
populations  in  the  central  uurt  ol  tiie  Cuntiuent.  they  tliu  same  as  our  liuisli- 
menf  We  cannot  say.  Some  nftteraiuMi  of  Dr.  livingetooa  migh^  however, 
BUiko  w  beliore  that  it  was  lo. 
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came  from  tbe  same  primitive  stock  and  have  been  modified 
by  crossing  with  other  races,  and  many  other  causes.  The 
Bushmen,  like  the  Egyptians,  have  an  ezdiisive  natural 
graphic  power,  and,  as  a  special  physical  characteristic,  the 
tahUer  igyptien,  I,  however,  say  that  the  Bushmen  do  not 
descend  from  the  Egyptians,  but  only  from  the  same  race— 
a  kind  of  Xigritnide  ipuhition.  The  Bu.sluiif  Ti  certainly 
Beyer  knew  anything  of  Egyptian  civilization,  though  some 
might  be  tempted  to  say  they  did ;  it  is  probable  that  they 
separated  when  still  in  a  savage  state,  or  rather  that  at  that 
early  period  a  group,  separated  and  mixed  with  another  race, 
formed  the  Egyptian  race.  It  is  now  admitted  by  many 
that  the  mixed  races  are  those  which  show  the  greatest 
aptitudes.  AVhat  makes  the  supposition  of  such  relatimisliip 
less  improbable  is  that  the  primitive  homo  of  the  Egyptians 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  south  of  the  equator,^  whence 
they  gradually  pushed  northwards.  The  other  tribes  of  this 
Kigritoide  race  remained  probably  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  or 
adopted  the  lowest  degree  of  community  :  they  were  pushed 
and  pressed  everywhere  by  all  the  populations  of  higher 
6(K  iiil  organization,  the  ancestors  of  the  Bushmen  were 
thrown  on  the  ITotteutut  population,  whether  or  not  this 
was  indigenous  or  extraneous — in  their  tales  the  Bushmen 
always  speak  of  a  previous  population  inhabiting  the  country 
— and  it  is  no  doubt  the  inevitable  infusion  of  Hottentot 
blood  which  has  given  them  the  few  characteristios  ihey 
have  in  common. 

It  may  be  saitl  that  in  my  statements  there  are  many 
assumptions  ditiu  ult  to  prove.  I  would,  however,  remark  that 
they  are  rather  inferences  than  conclusions,  and  that  I  have 
reached  them  through  a  long  and  slow  process.  Having  no 
decided  opinion,  at  first  I  examined  carefully  the  opinions  of 
every  scholar,  philologist^  or  traveller,  and  in  many  cases  I 
stopped  for  awhile,  accepting  one  of  them,  which  I  was  never- 
theless obliged  to  reject  on  further  examiualiun.  tSuoh  may  be 

1  This  IE  tiie  funplert  explanfttioa  of  the  Egypttan  tndHi<iii  prawrred  in  the 

classics,  that,  formerly,  the  sun  used  to  rise  at  the  right  and  set  at  the  kit ;  therft 
ai«,  beaides,  other  eviiaeaoea  of  the  Anatral  origin  of  the  Egyptuuia. 
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the  fate  which  awaits  my  own  conclaaioD8»  but  if  this  paper  has 
no  other  effect  than  to  arouse  the  interest  of  scholars  in 
the  study  of  Bushman  literature,  and  to  induce  one  philo- 
logist to  unbury  from  the  Cape  library  and  give  to  the  world 
some  of  the  text.s  so  carefully  collected  by  Bleek,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  I  only  wish  that  circumstances 
permitted  me  to  visit  Cape  Town,  examine  the  treasure 
there  accumulated^  and  continue  the  interesting  study  of 
the  Bushmen  and  their  language. 

P.S. — With  reference  to  note  5,  paj^e  59  ant^.  Since  the 
above  was  put  in  type,  the  followiug  note  from  our  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  R.  N.  Oust,  has  been  communicated  to  me :  Dr.F» 
Muller  has  informed  me  that  he  has  in  the  press  a  grammar 
of  two  dialects  of  the  Bushman/'  I  regret  not  to  haye  had 
knowledge  of  this  before,  as  the  above-named  gentleman 
possesses,  doubtless,  new  data  to  work  on,  and  a  grammar 
by  so  great  a  scholar  could  not  fail  to  add  much  to  our 
knowledge^  and  contain  many  valuable  observations. 


VOL.  xym — [iriw  muv*] 
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Art.  IY. — Insert)/ fiofis  at  Cairo  a  ad  the  Barja-z  Za/ar.  By 

Hkket  G.  Khy,  M.E.A.S. 

A  FORMER  number  of  this  Journal  (Yol.  XTX.  Part  2)  con- 
tained a  short  account  of  the  three  monumeutui  gates  of 
Cairo,  the  chief,  indeed  almoet  the  only,  remaining  memoriala 
of  the  celebrated  Fatimite  Ehalifate  of  E^pt.  It  included 
a  copy  of  the  Cufic  inscriptiou  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the 
gate,  known  by  the  name  of  Bab  en  Na§r,  as  far  aa  I  had 
then  succeeded  in  reading  it. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Egypt,  1  applied  to  tlic  local 
authoritiee  for  permiasion  to  put  up  a  light  scaffolding, 
admitting  of  a  closer  examination  of  the  inscription.  This 
was  courteously  granted,  aud  enabled  me  to  decipher  the 
missing  portions  with  which,  until  then,  all  my  attempts  had 
been  completely  baffled.  Near  inspection  reyealed  the  reason 
of  the  difficulty.  The  lettering  was  perfectly  visible,  but  it 
was  choked  and  disfigured  by  seyeral  layers  of  whitewash, 
applied  at  successiTe  but  unknown  periods.  There  were 
traces  to  show  tliat  one  of  these  layers  had  been  a  light  sky- 
blue  in  colour,  but  the  outer  one  had  assumed  a  dark  grey, 
so  precisely  the  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  the  gate  is  built, 
that  seen  from  the  ground  bciuw,  its  eidstence  could  hardly 
be  suspected. 
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The  following  is  a  complete,  and  I  think  I  may  yenture  to 
say  a  corr^t  copy  of  the  inscription : 

P»  4iJJt  UU>-  Lt^^\  ^jbUit  ^ujjMib  )(3^t 
4Jl£      ijdI^  id)b y^jjuM^^  |*U)il  Uju..!} 

Ji^      jsr^S  JuJ!  ^>!n       ^>^y  1  iUiJI  4Jbl  J.:^ 

^tJoJI  Jl^  4OJI  Jk«ae  4j^.nU^t  jJJ  ^^^^yilt 
J\A\  ^lU  or         ^\J^\  ^  Il^jJl  ir^Jj 

^         ^Jl^  AJiyi  ^La^  ai\  J\  'Liijjlj  liiUJl  ^ 

Islam  is  encompassed  about  with  the  glory  of  God,  the  most 
Greaty  the  Mighty*  Raised  for  the  d(  fence  of  the  wnlls,  this  gate 
of  honour,  and  the  walls  (tlu  msolves)  that  encircle  Al  Kahirah  the 
Huizzite,  the  guarded,  (may  God  protect  it),  were  erected  by  the 
ehampion  of  our  Lord  and  Master  the  Imam  Al  Mu8tan9ir-hi]Iahy 
Prince  of  the  Paithful  (DiTine  glory  he  upon  him,  on  his  others 
the  pure  Imams,  and  on  his  nohle  ofdspzing),  (hy)  the  iUnstriona 
Lord,  Commander  of  the  Armies^  Sword  of  Islam,  Defender  of  the 
Paith,  Protector  of  the  Judges  of  the  MnsUms,  and  Guide  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Paithfal,  Ahu-1  Kijmi  Badm-l  Mustansiry.  May 
God  aid  through  him  the  Faith,  and  by  prolonging  liis  davs,  grant 
comfort  to  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  May  He  perpetuate  his 
power  and  raise  his  word  on  high — he  with  whose  righteous  nile 
God  hath  t'encL'd  round  tlie  Emi)in'  luul  the  age,  whose  justice  cucom- 
passeth  both  high  and  low — seeking  the  reward  from  God  and  His 
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approval,  iiiiploring  His  grace  and  bounty,  and  protection  to  the 
throne  of  the  Khalifat-e,  and  turning  with  prayer  unto  God  to 
surround  him  with  His  divine  favour.  Ho  was  authorized  to  erect 
this  gate  ia  Mu^arram  of  the  year  480. 

The  iiuoription  is  interspersed,  though  very  sparingly, 

with  ornaments.  The  characters  are  beautifully  formed,  and 
its  undoubted  date  adds  to  its  caligraphic  and  artistic 
interest.  Through  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  portion  is  now  in  the  South  KensingtoQ 
Museum. 

On  a  Tisit,  shortly  afterwards,  to  the  mosque  and  tomb  of 

Sayyiduli  Xalisah,  on  the  south  of  Cairo,  I  observed  what 
seemed  to  be  portions  of  a  marble  slab,  with  the  remains  of 
a  Cutic  inscription,  which  attracted  my  attention  owing  to 
their  close  rescmblanoe  to  the  inscription  oyer  Bab  en  Nasr. 
The  slab  had  been  cut  up  into  slips,  which  are  imbedded  in 
mortar  in  the  walls  of  the  Yestibuie^  in  various  positions,  and 
some  upside  down.  A  reference  to  Al  Makrizi's  account  of 
the  mausoleum  (vol.  ii.  p.  441)  ©hows  that  iu  liia  days  (a.d. 
1359-1442)  a  marble  slab  existed  over  the  gate  with  an 
inscription,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  copy,  and  which  is 
almost  identically  the  same  as  that  over  Bab  en  Nasr. 
Apart  from  some  slight  Terbal  TariationSy  for  which  the 
copyists  of  Makrizi^s  MS.  are,  it  may  be,  chiefly  responsible, 
the  diilcicuce  between  the  two  is  confined  tu  the  following 
points. 

The  insc  rip  lion  over  the  mausoleum,  Makrizi  tells  us,  com- 
menced with  the  Bismillah,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

^  ^\  i**  *J^^  4JJ1  ^ 

Assistance  (and  viotoxy)  htm  God|  and  speedy  conquest  unto  the 
fiivonred  servant  of  God,  Ha'sdd  Abu  Tamlm,  the  Imftm  al 
Mustaofir-biUah,  Frinoe  of  the  Faithfiil*  Divine  glory  be  upon 
him,  upon  his  pure  forefathers,  etc. 
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The  titles  giTen  to  Badr  al  JamftU,  who  is  stated  to  have 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  gate,  and  the  inyocations  that 

follow,  are  the  same  as  on  Bab  tn  Nasr ;  but  after  the  words 

is^  JlcI  "may  his  woids  be  raised  on  high/'  the  ioacnp- 
tion  prooeeds  and  tenninates  as  follows : 

1^  (U\  JlLr  ^Un  wi^  J^Hl  Jsrit  ^ 
jA^i  J  a3!U  ^  aj\  Jij  J-U  ^^^\ 

• 

ICay  God  strengtihen  his  arm,  thtongh  his  most  noble  and  illns* 
trioas  son  Al  Ai^al,  the  sword  of  the  Im&m,  the  brightness  of 
Islam,  the  glory  of  created  beiDgs»  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful.   May  God  add  to  his 

exaltation,  and  grant  comfort  to  the  true  believers,  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  days.  (The  restoration  was  ordered)  in  the  mouth  of 
Iiabi'u-1  akhir  of  the  year  482.' 

Badr  al  Jam&li  died  in  a.h.  487,  aged  about  80  years.  Tie 
had  appointed  his  son  Shahin  Shah,  sumamed  Al  ^dal,  to 
suooeed  to  his  power  and  dignities,  regal  in  all  bnt  the  name. 
Al  Afdal  was  assassinated  in  a.h.  515.   The  gate  of  the 

mausoleuui,  Alakrizi  tells  us,  was  phited  with  iron.  The 
dome  over  the  tomb  was  renovated,  and  the  mihrib  decorated 
with  marble,  by  the  iihali^ah  Al  Jia&z  li  din  lUah  in  532 

(A.D.  1138). 

A  short  aocoont  of  the  life  of  Sayyidah  Nafisah  is  given 
by  Ibo  Khallikan  (De  Slane's  trandation,  toL  iii.  p.  574). 
She  died  in  a.h.  208  (a.d.  824),  and  she  was  buried  in  her 

house,  in  a  grave  constructed  by  herself.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  into  it,  occupying  herself  in  repeated  recita* 
tions  of  the  whole  of  the  Kur-&n.  She  was  thus  engaged 
when  she  died,  and  she  is  said  to  have  breathed  her  last 

1  Sec  nUo  for  tlie  lionoriHc  titles  of  Al  Al^  and  bis  ffooeeiion^  Al  Maoris!, 
foL  L  pp.  442,  463,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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immediately  after  uttcnnc'  the  following  verse:  "Say,  unto 
whom  beloDgeth  that  wkich  is  in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth  ? 
Say,  unto  Gbd.  He  hath  prescribed  unto  himself  the  exer- 
dae  of  mercy''  (8.  vi.  12).  The  fint  manaolenm  over  her 
grave  was  built  by  'Obayd  Allah  ibn  es  8ari»  goYemor  of 
Egypt  from  a.h.  206  to  211. 


Before  conclading,  I  will  allow  myself  to  offer  some  brief 
remarks  on  that  archseological  pussle,  the  Burju-z  Zafar. 
The  name  is  popularly  applied  to  a  line  of  ruined  walls  and 
bastions,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cairo,  at  but  a  short  distance 
from  Bab  en  Nasr,  but  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
curiously-constructed  tower  at  the  north-east  angle.  The 
remains  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  which  may  at  one  time 
have  formed  part  of  the  city,  but  which  is  now  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  presents  a  most  desolate  aspect. 

The  fortifications  are  well  built,  and  the  north-eastern 
tower  in  particular,  with  its  domed  octagonal  hall,  biniple, 
but  not  altogether  devoid  of  ornament,  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nized as  the  work  of  an  able  and  skilful  architect.  In  style 
and  appearance,  but  especially  in  its  passages^  it  reeemUes 
Bab  en  Nasr  and  its  vaulted  staircases.  But  the  theory  that 
both  constructions  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  builder,  or 
at  least  to  the  same  period,  seems  excluded  by  the  distinct 
and  HufBciently  authenticated  statement  of  Al  Makrizi  and 
other  historians,  to  the  effect  that  the  walls  with  which  Badr 
al  tTam^li  encircled  the  city  were  of  crude  brick,  whilst  the 
abandoned  line  of  works  consist  of  solid  stone  masonry*  On 
the  other  hand,  they  greatly  differ  in  appearance  fW)m  the 
stone  walls  IviKiv.n  to  have  been  built  bv  iSaladin.  ^Nu  m- 
seripliuus  arc  to  be  found,  excepting  the  single  word  in 
a  style  of  characters  which  ailbrds  no  clue  to  a  date.  Nor 
do  any  local  traditions  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
But  Al  Makrizi  has  the  following  passage  (toL  L  p.  380), 
which  must  doubtless  refer  to  these  remains : 
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lt^  Jr*^^  ^y-^  d(       c^i^^  ci^^* 

The  trails  of  Caiio  were  suzioimded  by  a  ditch.  It  was  com- 
menced  from  Bab  al  Ptitfih,  in  the  direction  of  Al  Ifaks,  in  Mu- 

harram,  588.  It  existed  likewise  on  the  eastern  side,  i  xtuudiug 
from  the  exterior  of  Bub  eu  2s  A^r  to  Ihih  ul  Barkiyuli,  aud  beyond 
it.  I  have  seen  some  remaining  traces  of  the  ditch.  Behind  tlieiii 
is  a  wall  of  great  thickness  and  towers,  built  of  stone.  But  th(^ 
ditch  in  filled  up,  and  the  walls  that  were  behind  it  are  demolished. 
This  wall  is  that  mentioned  by  the  Kudi  al  P'udil  in  tlie 
w  rit  in  2:  lie  iuldressed  to  Sultan  Salah  ed  din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayub,  in 
which  he  wrote  as  follows :  And  may  God  grant  long  life  to  our 
Lord  and  Defender,  that  the  two  cities  may  be  inclosed  in  the 
enciieiing  bolt  of  his  power,  and  that  he  may  extend  over  them 
the  canopy  of  his  proteetioii.  7or  the  wrists  of  no  Bednded  beanty 
ate  aUowed  to  be  nnbegirt  with  bracelets,  nor  ber  waist  to  be  un- 
adorned with  a  golden  zone.  Now  are  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
rest,  confiding  in  him  for  security  against  the  hand  of  the  plunderer 
and  of  the  miscreant,  whom  no  scmples  restrain.' 

*  Bf  Ae  two  ddoBi  Curoand  Mi>r  are  nn  int.  The  Kaijii.  it  must  bo  observed, 
hm  dUMft  outtiy  woiw  fOggwtlTe  oi  a  doable  meaaing.  ugaifies  a  belt^ 
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The  latter  paasage  mast  of  coarse  refer  to  the  entire  walls 
of  the  city.   But  Makrizi's  remarks  seem  to  indicate  that  he 

regarded  the  deserted  portion  as  part  of  Saladin's  work. 
The  reason  for  their  havinn;  been  abandoned  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  completely  commanded  by  the 
high  groand  in  front,  which  in  one  part  advances  so  close  to 
the  line  of  works  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  overhang  them. 
Bat  this»  it  is  true,  still  leaves  as  to  seek  an  explanation 
of  how  they  ever  came  to  he  built  in  such  a  situation.  A 
description  of  the  Burju-z  Zufar,  with  carefully  executed 
plans,  have  been  published  by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  British  ArchaDoIogical  Association,  1882. 

The  name,  as  popularly  pronounced,  Burju-f  Zafar^^^p) 
is  oorreotly  translated  Tower  of  Filth,  an  extraordinaiy 
denomination,  which  it  is  hardly  neoessary  to  say  cannot  be  « 
the  original  one.  Nor»  it  must  be  added,  is  there  anything 
particularly  appropriate  in  it.  The  place  is  remote  from  all 
habitation,  and,  in  point  of  cleaiilineiss,  loses  nothing  by 
comparison  with  any  other  spot  in  or  near  Cairo.  I  thiiik 
it  exceedingly  probable  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  jiia  Zafar,  triumph  or  victory,  and  that  the 
correct  rendering  is  jS^\  ^  the  Tower  of  Victory.  This  is 
likewise  the  name  of  the  (Sstle  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
built  by  Saltan  Kait  Bey  (a.d.  1468-96),  and  Makrizi  tells 
us  (vol.  i.  p.  384)  that  one  of  the  halls  or  pavilions  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Palace  of  Cairo,  which  stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  walls,  bore  the  name  of  the 
Palace  of  Victory. 

and  al80  power  or  migbt.  *AkUnh  is  applied  to  a  woman  kept  in  a  state  of 
aeclubion,  or  to  a  jewel  of  great  value ;  but  the  radical  form  *Jtkl  signifies  a  fort- 
IMS  or  pked  of  Mlietf.  Mi^fom  mpiSiSm  tlie  irnat,  and  the  rerb  'irfritM  xemm 

to  protector  defend  or  to  seek  refupre,  whi]fi*^f<ffui^>  from  the  same  root,  is  used 
to  sitriiify  a  l  ify  .Siuur,  a  bracelet,  is,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Taj  al 
'jlrib,  borrowed  from  the  Feiaian  dattawdtf  but  as  an  Arabic  word  it  is  claimed 
as  bslongiug  to  Iks  same  zoot  as  «ur,  plar.  MtMlr^  the  walls  of  a  dtf. 
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Art.  Y. — Gleanings  from  t/te  Arabic.    The  Lament  o/Maisun, 
the  Bedouin  wife  of  Mudwipa.    By  H.  W.  Frbbland, 

M.x\..,  M.R.A.S.,  late  1[.P.,  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Siam. 

MuAwiTA,  tlie  sixth  Ehalif  in  succession  after  Muhammad, 
was  the  first  of  the  fourteen  Ehalifs  oif  the  family  which 

presided  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Saracenic  Empire.  His  father,  Abu-Sutian,  was  ol  the 
tribe  of  the  Kuraish,  a  tribe  to  which  Muhammad  also 
belonged.  Muiwiya  and  his  wife  became  followers  of  the 
Prophet  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  father  of 
the  former,  who  had  previously  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  announced  his  adherence  to  the  new  religion.  By 
this  conversion  Muhammad  received  a  great  accession  of 
strength,  and  was  induced,  in  consideration  of  its  import- 
ance, to  grant  two  out  of  the  three  requests  by  which  it  was 
accompanied.  The  first  was  that  Abu-Bufian  might  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Faithful  against  the  Infidels. 
The  second,  that  his  son,  who  afterwards  became  Khalif, 
niiglit  bo  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Prophet.  The  third, 
that  Muhaiomad  would  vouchsafe  to  marry  the  second 
daughter  of  Abu-Suhan,  The  Prophet,  however,  who  com- 
plied with  the  two  former  of  these  requests,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  latter.  Maisun,  the  Bedouin  wife  of 
Moftwiya,  was  the  daughter  of  Jandal,  of  the  tribe  of  Ealb. 
She  was  a  poetess  of  no  mean  power,  as  the  poem  of 
which  the  following  is  a  paraphrase  goes  far  to  prove.  The 
original  lines  are  given  with  some  inaccuracy  in  Carlyle's 
specimens  of  Arabian  poetry  and  in  Adier's  edition  of  the 
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Annals  of  Abulfeda,  the  great  Arabian  historian.  There 
appear  to  be  different  readings  of  these  odebrated  yerses,  and 
I  was  indebted  to  Faris  Shidiak,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 

and  Prayer  liuuk  into  Arabic,  for  two  verses  which,  he 
assured  me,  bolonf»-  to  the  poem,  though  not  found  in  either 
of  the  texts  referred  to.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  incorporate 
them  in  the  text  and  in  my  paraphrase,  for  they  are  so 
completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  others,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
they  originally  formed  part  of,  and  ought  never  to  have  beea 
separated  from,  the  rest  of  the  poem.  They  are  verses  5  and 
6  in  the  Arabic  text. 

One  day  the  Khalif  chanced  to  hear  his  wife  singing  the 
verses,  which  were  certainly  by  no  means  flattering  to  hira, 
so  he  said  to  her  :  '*  Thou  wast  not  content,  O  daughter  of 
Jandal,  until  thou  hadst  called  me  a  fat  donkey*  Get  thee 
to  thy  family  t  Elhaki  biahliki  (literally,  join  thy  family)." 
This  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Mussulman  divorce,  and  Maisan 
was  divorced  accordingly.  So  she  went  back  to  her  desert 
and  rejoined  the  Bani  Kalb,  and  her  sou  Yazid,  who  after- 
wards became  Khalif,  went  with  her. 
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Pabafhrasb. 


The  Lament  o/Maimn^  the  Bedouin  wife  of  MuAwiya, 

I  give  tbee  all  the  treacherous  brightness 
Of  glittering  robes  which  grace  the  fair, 

Then  give  me  back  my  young  heart's  lightness 
And  simple  vest  of  Camel's  hair. 

The  tent  on  which  free  winds  are  beating 
Ts  dearer  to  the  Desert's  child 

Than  Palaces  and  kingly  greeting — 

0  bear  me  to  my  desert  wild ! 

More  dear  than  swift  mule  softly  treading, 
While  gentlest  hands  his  speed  control, 

Arc  camels  rough  their  lone  way  threading 
Where  caravans  through  deserts  roil. 

On  couch  of  silken  ease  reclining 

1  watch  the  kitten's  sportive  play, 
But  feel  the  while  my  young  heart  pining 

For  desert  guests  and  watch-dog's  bay. 
The  frugal  desert's  banquet  slender, 

The  simple  crust  which  tents  afibrd, 
Are  dearer  than  the  courtly  splendour 

And  sweets  which  grace  a  monarch's  board* 
And  dearer  far  the  voices  pealing 

From  winds  which  sweep  the  desert  round 
Than  Pomp  and  Power  their  pride  revealing 

In  noisy  timbrel's  nieusur'd  sound. 
Then  bear  me  far  I'rom  kingly  dwelling, 

From  Luxury's  cold  and  pamper'd  child. 
To  seek  a  heart  with  freedom  swelling, 

A  kindred  heart  in  deserts  wild. 

Note. — "Mr  Sabunjie  informs  mo  that  in  the  KnTnn«<,  published  at  Bt  yrout 
nnder  the  au2»pic«e  ui  competeut  Mubaminadan  and  Christiun  scholars,  and  approved 
by  the  *Ulam&  of  the  Ashar  at  Cairo,  the  name  of  the  father  of  Maisim  u  given 
a«  Jaudal  and  not  Bahdal,  which  latter  is  the  name  jjiven  by  some  of  the  earlier 
nuthoritiea.  Jandal  ie  aleo  ibe  name  gifen  in  Lane's  Arabic  Dictionaij. 
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DB  LAEWot  and  tbe  Hon.  M.  Talbot,  R.E.  With 
Notes  by  William  Simpson,  ILL,  FJLG.S.,  Hon.  Assoc 

In  February  last,  Captain  F.  de  Laessue,  who  is  attached  as 
one  of  the  Political  Ofl^cers  with  the  Afghaa  Bouixdary  Com- 
mission, disooTered  an  important  group  of  caves  at  Penjdeh, 
and  sent  me  a  plan  of  them,  which  is  here  given ;  and  with 
it  the  following  letter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  dis- 
oovery. 

Fet^deh,  27ik  I^hruarff,  1885. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Simpson, — 

There  are  a  large  nnmber  of  eaves  at  Penjdeh,  but  as  a  role 
these  caves  consist  of  only  one  or  two  rooms,  and  it  took  a 

long  time  to  discover  and  clear  out  the  large  group,  of  which 
I  send  you  a  rough  plan.^  I  have  no  drawing  materials  here, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done. 

On  a  high  hill  in  the  range  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Mnrghab  the  sandstone  comes  to  the  surface,  and  the  cave  is 
cut  out  in  this  rock,  which  at  tbe  time  of  excavation  must 

li  ive  i  resentcd  on  the  outside  im  almost  vertical  scarp;  at 
present  the  uuter  layer  has  crumbled  away,  and  the  cliff  has 
become  a  steep  sandy  slope.  The  group  consists  of  a  central 
vaulted  passage  150  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide^  and  about 

*  Thit  pkn,  aUhongh  Wring  a  refemblMioe  to  the  one  wlikli  appealed  in 

the  Proce<-<liDg'<  <'f  the  Roy;tl  Creographical  Society,  is  not  ii  copy,  but  i«  repro- 
dncfd  from  a  druwiii^'  by  Captain  de  Lnossoe,  made  when  ho  lirst  discOTeced 
tliu  cuves  iu  Ir'ebnuiry  iiibt,  aa  tht)  UMtti  oi  tlie  letter  to  Air.  Sini^toou  biiows. 
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PLAN  OF  YAKI  DESHIK  CAVE8»  PENJDEH 
ON  THE  MURQHAB. 
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^  Drawn  6^  Copt.  LassoS^ 

^-  1  »  : 

a.  -EutranciJ.  A.  -Stairr-nHf  Ifaditiff  to  suit  of  upper  rooms  rneHct  fnr  hahit-ttion. 
The  other  ■turoases  h-.id  to  >u>rr.  rooui-i.  <■. — st-Urcas©  leading  to  double  upper 
storo  '       <;(uiiH  <  tei]  u  Mo.  V  bj  BtouTcaae  nuurked       Other  Hon 

rooms  have  only  one  t-ntrince. 

e.  —A  ehelf  1  feet  liii,'h  and  1  feet  bn)ad  tikinpf  the  whole  width  of  the  room. 
IF, — WellfJ  8-10  feet  d<'ufi,  about  2  feot  in  diMmoter. 

f.  — ]  u  u]  per  chamber  is  a  Hlantiiig  well  loadiDg  to  ooruer  of  room  I  in  lower  story. 

/. — ^In  upper  chamber,  at  this  point  then  u  m  hob  leading  to  room  I  in  lower  paw* 
age  aiwve  entranoe  to  well-room. 

floor  of  the  left-hand  room,  upper  ohumbers,  is  about  5  feet  lower  than  central    j  Goojzle 
lomj  and  about  7  feet  above  floor  of  lower  central  passage.   Central  room  has 
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9  feet  to  the  top  of  the  pointed  vault  (see  PI.  L  Fig.  1). 

Vaulted  passages  about  4  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  and  4 
to  5  feet  high,  lead  to  rooms  on  both  sides.  Those 
rooms  are  vaulted  like  the  main  passage,  and  are  uniformly 
about  9  feet  high.  Walls  and  roofs  are  everywhere  finely 
cut  with  a  pickaxe,  but  not  polished,  and  with  no  trace 
of  plaster.  Ornamentation  is  attempted  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  the  roof  and  walls  being  divided  into  4-6  squares, 
of  which  every  second  ia  cut  about  an  inch  deeper  than 
the  neighbouring  square.  The  rooms  have  been  provided 
witb  small  folding  doors;  the  holes  for  wooden  pegs  at 
the  bottom,  and  for  a  cross  stick  at  the  top  are  clearly 
cut,  and  a  rectangnlar  hole  at  the  left  side  of  each  door 
would  allow  the  owner  to  put  in  his  arm  for  the  purpose 
ot  opening  it ;  the  door  evident!}-  shut  from  within  with  a 
bolt,  and  probably  opening  with  a  wooden  koy.  This 
arrangement  still  exists  in  ccrtaui  parts  of  Persia.  Every 
room,  or  double  room  (except  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVI.,  which 
probably  are  unfinished)  (see  PL  I.  Eig.  1),  is  provided 
with  a  well,  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  8  to  10  feet 
deep.  These  weUs  are  quite  empty,  with  the  exception 
of  a  layer  of  fine  black  dust  (cj^uite  different  from  tho 
rock)  about  a  foot  thick,  such  as  would  have  been  left 
if  the  wells  had  been  for  a  long  time  filled  with  water 
brought  up  from  the  riyer.  One  well  was  entirely  filled 
with  black  hard  stamped  earth,  evidently  brought  up  on 
purpose ;  it  was  dug  out,  but  without  resulting  in  any 
find.  The  different  staircases  shown  in  the  plan  lead  to 
upper  rooms,  small,  and  romrliiy  cut.  In  these  rooms  is  a 
thick  layer  of  tine  brown  dust,  evidently  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  all  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  store 
rooms.  Only  room  No.  ¥1116.  has  cells  separated  from  the 
room  by  a  semi-circular  border  of  rook,  1  foot  high  in  the 
centre  and  4  feet  at  the  ends,  something  like  Fig.  2  (See  PI. 
I.Fig.  1). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  vaults  are  all  pointed  (see 
section,  PL  I.  Fig.  2)  (except  in  a  well-room,  and  an  upper- 
room,  which  will  be  described  afterwards).   The  beginning 
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and  the  top  of  all  vaults  are  raarked  by  straight  lines  2 
inches  deep  and  tho  same  in  breadth. 

The  staircase  g  leads  to  a  suite  of  those  large  upper  rocnns, 
which  are  all  carefully  excavated.  The  central  room  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  the  central  room  being  flat  and  round, 
while  the  four  aisles  have  pointed  vaults  (see  PL  I.  Fig.  3). 
a  is  a  round  excavation,  marking  the  keystone  of  the  vault. 
The  two  rooms  adjoining  this  central  cruciform  chamber  (see 
general  plan  of  caves)  are  on  a  lower  level ;  the  one  on  the 
north  being  5  feet  below.  The  communications  to  these 
rooms  are  by  roughly  cut  round  apertures,  large  enough  only 
for  a  man  to  pass  through,  and  they  have  evidently  been 
much  used,  as  the  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  polished. 

I  found  a  bag  witli  one  gold  and  about  100  silver  coins, 
all  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  but  this  bag  was 
found  in  the  deposit  very  near  the  entrance,  and  before  the 
floor  of  the  vault  had  been  come  to.  It  seems  to  me  clearly 
proved  that  the  bag  had  been  hidden  there  at  a  time  when 
the  caves  had  long  been  disused  and  the  entrance  already 
partly  filled  up.  I  suppose  this  money  to  have  belonged  to 
some  inhabitant  of  a  large  ruined  town  situated  below  the 
hill  with  the  caves.  This  town  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
one  to  two  miles  broad;  it  was  brick  built,  and  evidently 
abandoned  in  a  hurry,  as  I  find  a  quantity  of  copper  utensils 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  copper  coins, 
and  at  times  gold  and  silver  ones,  wherever  I  dig.  I  hope 
a  collection  of  these  things  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
history  of  the  town. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions,  or  to  have  any  sngges- 
tions  regarding  future  work.   Yours  sincerely, 

F.  D£  LaessoJ^. 
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Before  making  any  remarks  on  this  very  remarkable  group 
of  eaves  discovered  by  Captain  de  Laessoe,  I  shall  give  some 
further  account  of  oaves  in  the  same  region.    I  accompanied 

Sir  Peter  Lumsden  lust  winter  to  the  Afghan  Frontier,  and 
was  on  tlic  look-out  for  ancient  remains,  particularly  of  any 
that  might  date  back  to  the  Buddhist  period,  but  as  mud  or 
sun-dried  bricks  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  principal 
building  material  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nothing  is  left 
but  mounds  to  mark  the  site  of  old  towns.  Excavations  into 
these  mounds  may  yet  be  productive  of  results.  Coins  and 
other  objects — perhaps  the  foundations  of  buildings — may 
be  found,  but  that  is  all  that  may  be  expected.  Owing  to 
the  soft  nature  of  the  sandstone  rock,  which  is  peculiar  to 
those  parts  of  the  fieri  Eud  and  the  Murghab,  we  travelled 
over,  caves  which  have  been  excavated  in  it  have,  at  least  in 
the  more  external  portions  of  them,  suffered  much  from  decay. 

The  first  group  of  caves  which  came  under  my  notice  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Heri  Rud,  opposite  Dovvlulabad, 
which  may  be  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Sarakhs. 
They  are  in  a  sandstone  scarp,  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile 
from  where  the  undulating  ground  sinks  finally  down  into 
the  great  level  plain  of  Central  Asia.  There  may  be  about 
live  or  six  caves  at  tliis  spot  ;  they  are  all  on  the  same  level, 
and  may  be  tliirty  feet  above  the  bank  of  the  river.  Being 
visible  irom  Dowlutabad,  I  rode  over,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  ascend  to  them.  There  is  a  mass  of  rock  in  front  which 
may  at  one  time  have  been  a  stair,  and  there  might  have 
been  a  means  of  communication  to  them  from  above,  but  all 
has  now  crumbled  away,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  an 
inspection.  There  was  a  small  opening  in  the  rock,  which, 
from  its  size  and  position,  I  took  to  be  a  window,  giving 
light  to  a  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  would  be  from  one  of 
the  caves  alongside. 

It  was  not  till  we  reached  Bala  Mnrghab  that  any  other 
oaves  were  noticed  ;  we  passed  through  Penjdeh  In  the 
beginning  of  December,  but  had  no  chauce  al  that  lime  of 
hearing  of  caves  or  of  examining  the  locality.  It  was  not 
till  February  following  that  Captain  de  Laessoe  was  there  for 
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some  time,  and,  as  he  lias  a  kiiuvvled^e  of  the  Turkoman 
language,  lie  was  able  to  talk  to  the  people,  and  thus  got  on 
the  trail  of  the  important  discovery  he  has  made.  At  Bala 
Hurghab,  Captain  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  It.£ ,  who  is  on 
the  Survey  Department  of  the  Afghan  Bonndarj  Oommie- 
sion,  discovered  a  small  group  of  two  cayes.  These  are  in 
the  low  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  aiul  not  above  a 
mile  from  wliere  our  winter  camp  stood;  the  accent  in  this 
case  was  so  diihcult  that  I  deemed  it  wisest  not  to  make  the 
attempt.  Captain  Talbot  managed  to  get  up,  and  made  a 
plan  with  measurementa,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  it,  which  is 
here  given  (see  PL  II.  Fig.  1).  The  two  caves  were  on  the 
same  level,  but  the  front  had  through  the  action  of  time 
crumbled  away.  Below  them  there  had  been  another  very 
small  cave,  a  few  feet  only  of  it  was  remaining,  which  pre- 
sented a  pointed  arch,  similar  to  that  given  in  the  section  of 
those  above  (see  PL  II.  Fig.  2). 

Just  before  leaving  Bala  Murghab  we  heard  of  anotber 
group  of  caves  a  few  miles  lower  down  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  but  we  failed  to  visit  them.  I  understand  that 
they  were  in  a  very  decayed  state.  Captain  de  Lassoe  was 
told  of  some  caves  near  Meruchak;  and  at  Penjdeh  the  caves 
are  numerous,  he  mentions  a  group  caHedBMIhshik  (Deiikfj^ 
which  means  '  Five  Holes*'  Taki  Jkshik^  the  place  he  ex- 
plored, meaning  '  Two  Holes.'  He  also  heard  of  caves  at  a 
place  called  Gharebil,  in  the  Choi  or  desert,  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  east  of  Penjdeh.  These  statements  will  show  that 
excavated  caves  arc  plentiful  in  the  region.  Our  tune  was 
short,  and  the  extent  of  our  movements  were  very  limited ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  I  have  little  doubt*  based  on  our  slight 
experience,  that  a  great  many  more  would  have  been  found. 
I  have  a  strong  presumption  that  many  rock-cut  caves  exist, 
and  if  we  had  been  able  to  extend  our  investigations  among 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  range,  there  need  be 
little  doubt  but  many  more  would  have  been  discovered. 
Our  knowledge  is  all  but  limited  to  the  magnificent  city  of 
caverns  at  Bamiau,  and  although  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
another  group  like  it,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  the 
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bmali  ho\m  (wour  u  top  ol  aroh  »i  iotorvAk,  three  or  four  of  Utem  m  the  larger  cave. 
Tl»  oillfM  oril  tlM  *  ]>if  lUn,"  or       b7  «b*  8pirHi  or  ]^ 
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only  place  where  cayes  will  be  found  when  the  country 
comes  to  be  explored.  Ferrier  mentionA  some  caves  he 
visited  at  a  place  called  Singlak,  high  up  in  the  Eoh*i*Baba, 

and  above  the  sources  of  the  Murghab.  The  following, 
from  Tbn  liatuta,  seems  to  confirm  this;  he  says:  "After 
this  I  travelled  from  Balkh  for  seven  days,  on  the  mountains 
of  £uhi8tan,  which  consist  of  villages  closely  built.  In 
these  are  many  cells  of  religious,  and  others  who  have  re> 
tired  from  the  world.  I  next  came  to  the  city  of  Herat^ 
which  is  the  largest  inhabited  city  in  Ehorasan/' — Ibn 
Batuta,  Dr.  Lees'  Translation,  p.  94.  This  journey  from 
Balkh  to  Herat  was  along  the  very  district  here  referred  to ; 
but  the  words  may  just  possibly  refer  to  the  'cells'  of 
Muhammadan  fakirs ;  but  the  greater  probability  is  that  he 
means  caves,  as  they  would  not  be  in  such  a  decayed  con- 
dition as  they  are  now.  Mr.  Finn  told  me  he  has  heard 
of  some  wonderful  eaves,  with  pillars  and  inscriptions, 
near  Khaff — that  is,  within  the  Persian  frontier — which 
he  hopes  to  visit,  aud  he  has  promised  to  send  me  an 
account  of  them.  These  statements  contain  all  that  I  have 
dbanced  to  learn  regarding  the  rook-cut  caves  in  the  northern 
part  of  Afghanistan. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  these  caves,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  are  Buddhist.  Iliouen-Thsanp^ 
gives  us  information  about  the  places  he  passed  through  in 
Central  Asia,  coming  to  India,  and  on  his  return,  from  which 
we  know  that  Buddhism  had  extended  beyond  the  Hindu 
Kush  and  the  Paropamissus.  At  Balkh,  which  is  not  much 
over  200  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Murghab,  he  found  about 
a  hundred  viharas  and  3000  monks.  Amon^^  the  relics  of 
Buddha  they  had  stupas  containing  a  tooth,  a  p  oi  tion  of  hair, 
cuttings  from  the  finger-nails,  the  robe^  the  staff,  the  broom, 
and  a  dish.  The  two  men  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
received  these  objects  from  Buddha,  when  he  was  in  the 
Deer  Forest  at  Benares,  were  at  the  same  time  instructed  re- 
L^ai  (ling  the  form  of  the  stupas,  and  on  their  return  to  Balkh 
these  monuments  were  erected,  and  Iliouen-Thsang  states  that 
these  were  the  iirst  which  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Law 
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of  Buddha.  As  we  know  that  stupas  were  erected  before 
the  time  of  Buddha,  thofle  at  Balkh  could  not  have  been  the 
primitive  models ;  but  we  may  conclude  from  the  legend  the 
high  probability  that  these  monuments  at  Balkh  were  con- 
structed in  imitation  of  those  in  India.  If  the  stupas  were 
built  in  imitation  of  Indian  ones,  we  have  greater  reason  to 
believe  that  caves  would  be  excavated  under  similar  motives. 
As  Balkh  was  thus  evidently  a  great  stronghold  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha»  it  giyes  us  every  reason  to  belieye  that 
Buddhism  would  not  be  confined  to  that  town,  but  extended* 
at  least,  along  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Afghan 
Turkestan.  Tliu  Chinese  pilgrim  unfortunately  dul  not  pass 
along  this  countr}^  so  we  are  without  information  about  it; 
he  only  states  that  there  was  a  stupa  70  li  to  the  west  of 
Balkh.  On  his  return  journey  he  passed  through  Badak- 
shan,  and  found  convents  in  that  direction.  With  such  in« 
formation  before  us,  we  may  assume  as  all  but  certain  that 
Buddhism  existed  westward  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Koh-i-Baba  ran^^e.  This  pilgrim  states  that  there  were 
convents  and  monks  in  Persia  at  the  time  of  hia  journey- 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  but  as  the  frontier  o{ 
that  country  was  not  likely  to  be  near  the  Hen  Bud»  this 
information  does  not  help  us  much. 

The  Bamian  caves  are  to  my  mind  a  very  strong  evidence 
that  those  on  the  Murghab  bulongod  to  the  same  faith. 
Large  cities  imply  the  existence  of  towns  and  villages; 
and  the  extensive  group  at  Bamian,  which  we  know  were 
Buddhist,  were  not  likely  to  be  the  only  ones  in  that  region. 

I  have  here  dwelt  somewhat  particularly  on  what  may  be 
called  the  circumstantial  evidence  regarding  the  character  of 
the  newly-discovered  caves,  because  as  yet  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  too  small  to  speak  with  certainty  from  the 
character  of  the  caves  themselves.  No  sculptures,  nor  paint- 
ings, have  been  found  to  help  us  as  data;  in  the  Bala 
Murgbab  caves  there  are  a  couple  of  representations  scratched 
on  the  wall  (see  PL  II.  Figs.  3  and  4),  but  they  seem  to 
represent  houses  or  buildings  of  some  kind ;  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  cav^  are  somewhat  diii'erent  irom 
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those  we  already  know  to  be  Buddhist.    A  few  years 

ago  I  gave  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the 
Buddhist  Caves  of  Afgliu-iiistari  ;  ^  by  means  of  the  drawinprs 
given  in  that  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  the  caves  of  the 
Jellalabad  Valley  were  most  probably  copied  from  the  early 
form  of  caves  found  at  Buddha  Gaya.  Among  them  was 
one  exoeptton^  and  it  was  an  evident  imitation  of  one  of  the 
Yihara  caves  of  Western  India.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  first  efforts  of  a  child  to  cop)^  a  good  drawing,  and  such 
was  this  Vihara  cave  as  a  replica.  It  must  have  been 
excavated  irom  the  description  given  by  some  one  who  had 
seen  those  in  India,  and  very  roughly  done.  The  caves  of 
the  Murghah  valley  may  have  heen  cut  out  under  similar 
inspiration,  as  we  know  from  Hiouen-Thsang  was  the  case 
with  the  stupas  at  Balkh.  This  supposition  of  copying  and 
recopying  will  easily  explain  the  differences  between  the 
newly-discovered  caves  and  those  of  the  Jellalabad  valley, 
these  last  a^ain,  in  their  turn,  having  been  copied  from  those 
in  India.  The  Jellalabad  oaves  thus  become  an  important 
connecting  link,  helping  so  far  to  explain  the  caves  at 
Penjdeh  and  Bala  Murghab. 

The  Jellalabad  caves  vary  in  arrangement  and  in  size,  and 
may  be  described  as  simple  arched  recesties,  averaging  about 
20  feet  in  length,  by  10  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  in  height. 
In  some  cases  a  couple  of  these  caves  are  connected  by  a 
passage  behind.  Captain  de  Laessoe  describes  the  principal 
chambers  of  the  Yaki  Deshik  group  as  'vaulted,*  most  of  them 
being  about  15  long  and  9  feet  wide  ;  some  are  18  feet,  and 
one,  No.  V.,  PL  I.  Fifj.  1,  is  19  feet.  These  cliambers  I  take  to 
be  only  repetitions  of  the  Jellalabad  caves,  the  original  type  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Barabar  caves  near  Buddha  Gaya. 
At  Jellalabad  the  caves  were  cut  into  a  perpendicular  scarp, 
and  being  open  in  front  received  the  light;  the  two  caves  at 
Bala  Murghab  seem  to  have  been  excavated  according  to 
this  idea.  The  Yaki  Deshik  group  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
imitation  of  one  very  exceptional  arrangement  of  caves  I 
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found  in  the  Jellalabad  valley.  This  was  opposite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Surkhab  with  the  Kabul  river,  which  may  be  called 
tbe  Pheel  Ehana  caves;  in  Vol.  XIY.  PL  4  of  the  Journal  of 
this  Society  a  plan  of  them  will  be  found.  This  particular  group 
of  caves,  which  form  part  of  a  larger  group,  are  known  at  the 
present  day  as  the  *  Bazaar,*  from  a  lonor  connecting  tunnel 
by  which  they  are  approached.  Tbe  caves  in  this  case  had 
their  fronts  opening  out  through  a  high  scarp  overlooking 
tbe  Kabul  river^  and  tbe  tunnel  was  cut  through  tbe  rock 
behind,  each  caye  having  a  doorway  from  it ;  but  tbe  tunnel 
here  had  another  object  to  serve,  which  was  tbe  real  motive 
of  its  construction.  At  the  extremity  of  the  caves  is  a  large 
niche  in  the  scarp  overlooiviiig  the  river,  in  which  there  was 
no  doubt  a  gigantic  Dhyana  Buddha,  it  may  have  been  about 
30  feet  high.  Tbe  tunnel  leads  towards  this  niche^  where 
by  means  of  a  terrace  cut  in  tbe  rock,  of  which  slight 
vestiges  only  remain,  worshippers  ooald  pass  round  to  tbe 
statue  and  perform  their  devotions  in  front  of  it.  As  the 
Pheel  Khana  caves  must  have  been  a  remarkable  group,  with 
a  celebrity  in  the  regions  round  ;  for  I  believe  that  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  caves  there  were  built  viharas  on  tbe  hills  above 
them,  as  well  as  a  number  of  large  stupas — tbe  ruined 
remains  of  a  very  fine  one  still  exist— tbe  fame  of  such  a 
spot  roust  have  spread,  and  I  take  it  that  the  Yaki  Deshik 
group  had,  as  a  motive  for  its  construction,  to  have  an 
equally  attractive  spot  on  the  Murghab.  There  is  a  niche  at 
the  end  of  the  long  gallery  at  Yaki  Deshik,  which  would  no 
doubt  contain  a  figure  of  Buddha  at  one  time.  It  must  be 
understood  that  no  assumption  of  certainty  is  entertained 
in  what  is  here  said,  for  until  we  receive  details  of  other 
caves  in  tlie  region,  and  more  particularly  of  tbe  Btuiuaii 
caves,  to  give  us  a  broader  basis  of  knowledge^  ail  specula- 
tion must  be  tentative. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  there  would  be  a  small 
amount  of  light  towards  tbe  outward  end  of  tbe  long  gallery 
of  the  Taki  Deshik  group,  tbe  chambers  leading  from  it 
would  all  be  in  complete  darkness.  This  must  have  neces- 
sitated t{be:CMisjt4nt  ixse  of  lamps.    Many  of  the  cells  of  the 
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Vibara  caves  on  the  western  side  of  India  are  very  dark, 
still  ia  all  there  was  some  glimmer  of  light  which  could 
enter.  I  do  not  remember  any  evidence  that  the  caves  ot" 
India  had  doors  to  them.  In  the  Tibetan  monasteries,  which 
are  built,  the  monk's  cells  haTe  doors.  The  well  in  each 
chamber  is  another  feature  which  is  new.  At  Ajunta  the 
cares  are  in  a  narrow  Tslley  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  noticing  a  channel  which  brought 
the  water  fruin  some  point  higher  up,  so  that  it  ran  past 
dose  to  the  front  of  some  of  the  caves.  At  Penjdeh  the 
eaves  were  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  means  of  keeping  a  supply  of  water,  which 
would  have  to  be  carried  up  to  them.  The  pointed  form  of 
the  arch  is,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  not  found  in  the 
Jellalabad  caves,  for  the  Buddhist  arch,  as  we  know  from 
numerous  examples  in  India,  was  a  circular  one.  It  may 
have  come  from  the  west,  but  wherefrom  is  the  difficulty. 
Characteristic  features  of  this  kind  in  the  past  were  seldom 
accidental ;  however  rudely  done,  such  forms  were  generally 
copied  from  something  that  was  known,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  pointed  arch  came  eastward  before  the  Arab 
conquest,  which  wiped  Buddhism  out  of  existence  when  it 
came.  lu  the  section  given  by  Captain  do  Ijaessoe  (see  PI, 
L  Fig.  2),  there  is  one  small  hit  of  detail  which,  if  correctly 
represented,  goes  far  to  prove  the  copying  process  which  has 
been  suggested;  that  is  the  slight  'drip'  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch.  This  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Jellalabad  Caves, 
and  it  im  found  in  some  of  the  oldest  rock-cut  caves  of 
India.  Captain  de  Laessoe  says  the  caves  were  without 
plaster^  those  at  Bala  Murghab  were  also  without  any  indica- 
tion of  it.  The  Jellalabad  caves  were  thickly  coated,  and 
the  surfece  painted  with  figures  and  ornament. 

In  the  two  caves  at  Bala  Murghab  are  somo  rudely  cut 
recesses,  which  bear  a  strong  likeness  in  size  as  well  as  in 
their  position  to  what  will  be  found  ia  the  Jellalabad 
examples.  There  is  also  a  very  curions  connected  passage 
between  the  two  caves,  which  were  described  to  me  by 
Captain  Talbot  as  being  so  narrow  that  it  was  very  difficult 
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to  pass  through.  Captain  de  Lassoe  describes  the  apertures 
of  8omo  upper  chambers  at  Ponjdeh  as  being  similarly 
narrow  and  difficult  of  access.    Security  from  attack  in 

times  of  danger  may  have  been  tlie  motive,  otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  for  what  object  these  passages  were  thus 
made. 

The  interest  attaching  to  these  caves  results  from  their 
giving  us  the  first  knowledge  we  have  reoeiyed  of  monuments 
of  Buddhism  from  a  new  region;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  the  last.    Before  leaving  the  Afghan  frontier  I 

talked  to  the  officers  of  the  Survey  Department  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  caves  aud  other  remuiiis,  and  I  believe  they  will 
do  their  best  to  send  accounts  of  anything  they  may  chance 
to  discover.  When  at  Bala  Murghab,  being  comparatively 
near  to  Bamian,  I  was  anxious  to  visit  that  place.  My  plan 
was  to  go  east  to  Balkh*  and  then  pass  on  to  India  by 
Bamian.  Sir  I'cter  Luinsden,  who  knew  my  wishes  in  this 
matter,  was  desirous  to  assist,  and  most  kiiully  consulted  the 
Afghan  authorities  to  give  me  permission,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  favourable  to  the  proposal,  and  reluctantly  £ 
had  to  abandon  the  idea.  Whether  they  thought  of  danger 
to  myself  in  such  a  journey,  or  had  political  motives  in  view, 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  deeply  regret  their  opposition  to  my 
plans.  However,  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  some  one  will  be  able  to  send  us  drawings  of  that 
wonderful  spot,  and  its  colossal  figures  and  caves,  which,  we 
ought  to  expect,  will  throw  considerable  light  on  Buddhism 
as  it  existed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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by  Guy  hh  Stbange,  M.E.A.S. 

PRBFATOET  NOTB. 

The  Akhemki  is  one  of  a  series  of  plays  litbograplied  at 
Tebrftn,  in  1874,  by  Mirsa  Ja'a^,  a  native  of  Karftjeh- 

Da^'h.  They  are  his  translation  from  an  Azerbaijani- 
Tuikijsh  original,  written  by  Mirza  Fath-'Ali,  of  Derbend, 
and  first  published  at  Tiflis  in  1861.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Haggard,  some  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  edit» 
with  a  translation,  the  first  in  order  of  these  plays.^ 
Recently,  an  excellent  edition  in  Persian  of  three  more  of 
Mirza  Ja'afar's  comedies,  and  among  them  **  The  Alchemist/* 
has  a2)pearcd  under  the  auspices  of  two  well-known  French 
sciioiars.^  They  have,  however,  deemed  it  advisable  not 
to  append  a  translation,  writing  that  il  nous  a  paru  plus 
sage  d'habituer  I'^Uve  &  se  passer  d'un  secours  dont  il 
est  tou jours  tent^  d'abuser :  *'  bnt  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  those  not  conversant  with  Persian  may  be  pleased 
to  liave  yet  another  of  these  piays  set  before  theui  iu 
English  dress. 

The  Plays,  as  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Vazir 
of  Ijankur&n,"  where  an  abstract  of  the  yerbose 
Persian  preface  was  given,  appeared  originally  in  the 
dialect  of  Turkish  known  as  Aaeri,  which  is  spoken  in 

Ilussian  Armenia  and  the  North- Western  piovmces  of 

*  The  Vazir  of  Lankardn.  Edited,  with  a  trauslation,  notes,  and  a  Tocabularj, 
by  W.  H.  D.  Bamid  and  0. 1«  8tnmg«.   London,  1882. 

2  Trois  Cnni^dies  Persaues.  Publiees  avec  un  ^llMMue  «t  det  noteS  par  C. 
Barbier  do  Meyasid  oi  S.  Guyaid.  Puia,  1886. 
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Persia.  The  French  Consul  at  Tabriz  has  recently  been 
able  to  obtain  some  short  biographical  notes  concerning 
both  the  original  aathor  and  his  Persian  translator. 
These  notee  Mondenr  BarUer  de  Meynard  has  inserted  in 
his  preface,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  tianscribing  them  in 
ibis  place. 

Mirz.i  Fath-*Ali,  the  anther,  appears  by  his  immc  of 
"  Akhund-zadeh,"  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  village  Mulla 
or  Domine^  of  the  Gaspian  province  of  Darbend.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasns,  and  ultimately  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain  ;  then  settled  at  Tifiis,  the 
capital  of  Russian  Trans-Caucasia,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the  West,  recently 
introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor-General 
Waransoff.  His  imagination  appears  to  have  becoi  especially 
struck  by  the  theatrical  representations  inaugurated  here  in 
a  Government  building  about  the  year  1850  \  and,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  his  plays  performed  on  these  boards — a  hope 
destined  never  to  have  been  fulfilled — be  wrote  in  succession 
six  dramas,  and  a  sort  of  historical  dialogue :  these^  ail  in 
Azeri-Turkish. 

At  Tifiis  he  seems  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirsa 
Ja'afar,  a  Persian,  who  had  come  thither  a  pilgrim  on  his  way 
to  Mekka.  Mirza  Ja'afar,  however,  had  in  Tiflts  come  across 
certain  philosophic  free-thinking  l\rsians,  who  so  indoctri- 
nated liim  with  tlieir  lax  views  as  to  make  him  give  np  all  idea 
of  continuing  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  He  joined 
their  mystical  society,  and,  settling  in  the  Caucasus,  ultimately 
obtained  some  post  in  the  Russian  Administration.  Her« 
he  translated  his  friend's  plays  into  Persian,  and  died 
in  1883,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
tomans  (ahout  £1000),  which  his  relatives  in  l*ersia, 
hearing  of,  did  not  fail  to  journey  to  the  Caucasus  in  order 
to  claim.  Of  Mirza  Fath-*Ali'8  death  no  notice  is  taken, 
and  perchance  the  worthy  Turkish  dramatist  is  still  living, 
and  writing  of  his  favourite  maxim  that  Casiigai  ridendo 
more$.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  plays  were 
never  acted,  iur  iLicy  are  extremely  liuuiorouii  uud  not  want- 
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iDg  in  originality.  The  three  which  have  recently  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Meseieun  Barhier  de  Meynard  and 

Guyard  are  called  respectively  The  Thief- Taker,  The  Attor^ 
nei/f^,  and  The  Alchemif>t. 

In  The  Thitf'Taker  (Duzd-afkan)  the  acene  is  laid  in  the 
Caucasua  proTinoe8»  where  the  Tartar  peaaantry  (let  the 
Kusaian  Government  do  what  it  will)  appear  not  yet  to  have 
heen  weaned  from  their  old  hahita  of  hrigandage.  The 
mishaps  which  befall  a  German  who  is  travelling  with 
peiioiiiHiig  bears  uuioiigst  these  people,  who  try  to  rob  him 
and  are  themselves  in  turu  set  upon  by  the  bears,  gives 
rise  to  some  comioal  aituations.  Matters  are  ultimately  set 
straight  on  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  oflScial — ^the  Deus 
ex  maehind — who  makes  them  all  a  touching  speech  on  the 
benefits  effected  by  Muscoyite  civilization. 

The  Attorneys  gives  a  humorous  representation  of  what 
takes  place  in  a  Moslem  law-court,  and  in  truth  is  but  little 
exaggerated.  The  roguery  of  the  lawyers,  the  ignorance  of 
the  judge,  and  the  venality  of  his  apparitors,  are  all  cleverly 
depicted,  and  in  fact  the  scenes  are  taken  from  the  veiy  life. 

Of  The  Alehemkt  little  need  be  said,  as  it  follows  here,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  alchemists  and  astrologers 
are  gentry  still  common  in  Persia,  for  in  that  pleasant 
country  adepts  may  be  met  with,  at  the  present  day,  who 
continue  the  search  after  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  those 
who  herein  have  lost  the  largest  sums  are  the  least  likely 
it  may  be  observed  to  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  certain 
transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
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ThB  H18IORT  OF  MuU.i  IbrIhIM  EHALtL»  THB  AlCHEMISI. 

» 

A  Plat  foukded  on  Facto, 

s£t  forth  akd  concluded  in  pour  acts. 

Dramatis  Personjb. 

MullI  IbrAbIm  EHALtL,  of  Ealdak/  the  Alchemtat. 

Mull  A  Ham7d,  of  Sam(^k,  his  Assistant. 

l)AH\i>H  'AbiiAs,  the  Persian,  his  Servant. 
HAji  Karim,  of  Nakhii,  the  Goldsmith. 
Agha  Zaman,  of  Nakh(i,  the  Doctor. 

MullA  SalmAn,  the  Son  of  MuU&  Jalil,  a  learned  man  of 

Nakhft,  of  portly  and  imposing  presence. 
Mashad!  JabbAk,  of  Nakhtk,  the  Merchant 

Safak  I}i:g,  oi  Xukliu,  a  Landed  rruprieLor. 
Shaikh  Salih,  of  Khaclnnaz.' 
Kaji  ^Oki,  ol  Kakhd,  a  Poet. 

Act  T. —  The  Scene  of  the  First  Act  j.y  /aid  at  the  hou^e  of 
Hajl  Karim,  the  Goffhmith,  in  the  town  of  Nakhu,  an  ring 
the  ftpring  time  of  the  ijear  1248.^  Udiji  Karinij  tJie  Oold» 
tmUh^  ha$  incited  friendH  to  his  house  to  meet  Shaikh  SdUh, 
ofKhdchnutz,  wlto  hat  lately  arrived  in  the  town  of  Ndkkk^  and 
who  has  come  al  the  Qoldsm%th*s  invitation.  H^i  NM,  the 
Foetf  tcho  has  not  been  intiied,  by  accident  comes  in  also.  The 
conipdii;/  are  discovered  seated^  dnmed  in  their  evenj-day  clothes. 
Shaikh  iSdlih  wears  a  turban^  and  hokh  in  his  hand  a  long  chaplet 
of  beadSf  which  he  ttcirk  between  his  fingers.  Hdjl  Karim  m 
facing  the  company ,  and  exposing  the  matter  in  hand. 

H^i  Karim,  the  Goldsmith.  Do  70UT  worships  know  why  I 
have  inyited  you  here  P 

JJ  (shadi  Jabbdr^  the  Merchant.  No,  not  at  all. 

JI<i/i  Jul  rim,  the  Goldsmith.  I  have  some  fresh  news  to 

1  AU  ihew  places  are  in  t1i«  Cavcasiu  XVovinee.    KaMak  ii  an  Aitneniaii 

▼illafje  in  the  Kanibajijh  Hills,  near  Erivan ;  Sdmiik  is  a  town  on  the  Kdr 
(Cm  II'  Kivrr.  not  far  from  Ganja,  or  Elizabethpol :  and  Nakht^(or  JKakhi)  10  tha 
chiel  town  ui  the  district  iyiug  to  the  south-east  ot  Titlis. 

*  Khdchmaz  is  a  village  Ipng  to  the  louth-east  of  Nakbik.  The  titfe  ef 
Shaikli  Ik  re  impUei  that  tJua  penonage  waa  Chief  of  a  Danish  CoUeige. 

'        J 632. 
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give  joa.  They  say  that  MuIlA  Ibiihtm^  of  Kaldak,  who 
went  to  Tiflis  to  obtain  his  aathorisation,  has  returnecl  and 

set  up  Lis  tent  in  the  £h&chmuz  Hills,  where  ho  pracLiaes 
Alchemy.  For  instance,  he  has  prepared  a  substance  which 
they  call  the  Elixir,  and  when  he  pute  a  drachm  oi'  this  into 
a  stone-weight  of  brass^  it  taras  to  pure  silver. 

Aghd  Zamdn,  tike  Boetor.  I  too  have  heard  of  this. 

B^i  Karim,  the  Ooldemith,  Shaikh  S&lib,  with  his  own 
eyes,  saw  how  the  Armenians  of  Iklis  ^  brought  in  twenty-five 
thousand  stone-weifjht  of  copper  coin,  and  received  tliere  for 
from  Mull4  Ibrahim  Khalil  fifty  poods  ^  of  silver  and  carried 
it  away.    Is  not  this  so,  O  Shaikh  ? 

Shaikh  SdHh.  Yes  truly,  by  the  Kur&n  whieh  I  study  I  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  every  one  who  brought 
Mull&  Ibrfthtm  Ehalil  his  coin,  received  and  carried  off, 
double  the  weight  in  ingots  of  pure  silver. 

Sa/ar  JBeg,  the  Latutowtier*  Why  should  not  we  too  then  go 
and  get  some  ? 

Muiid  Saimdn.  Although  I  keep  no  actual  cash,  yet  as  I 
am  a  friend  of  H&ji  Bafaim,  the  Money  Lender-^if  you  are 
satisfied  with  a  loan  for  a  year  at  12  per  cent,  interest  and 

will  give  proper  security — I  can  get  Iruiu  iiiiu  both  lor  you 
and  for  myself  as  much  money  as  we  like. 

Mmhadi  Jubbdr,  the  Merchant,  1  myself,  Mulla,  have 
money;  but  it  is  all  out  in  business,  and  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  get  it  back  in  hand  so  quickly,  bo,  if  it  be  possible,  get 
me  too  a  thousand  stone-weight  of  copper,^!  have  got  two 
shops  that  I  will  leave  in  pledge  for  it. 

Udji  Kdi  im.  Get  another  thousand  stone,  as  well,  for  me. 
I  will  give  a  mortgage  on  my  house. 

Aghd  Zfinidn,  the  Doctor.  And  another  thousand  for  me ; 
and  my  wife's  garden  shall  be  the  pledge. 

Sa/ar  Beg,  the  Landowner,  And  let  him  give  me,  too,  a 
thousand  ;  and  let  my  village  stand  in  pledge  to  hiro  for  it. 

Jldjl  NurU  tlie  Puet  [_^uddrnh/  pnllmg  a  pajjer  out  of  his 
pocket^  Your  worships,  it's  a  fine  subject,  that  of  the  Lezgi 

'  A  villnge  near  Erivnn. 

'  1\m  Euaiuui  "  pood  "  wdgtu  about  tvo  itOM. 
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AT&rs,  under  the  leadership  of  Khin  B(it4i,  who  came  some 
sixty  years  back  and  raided  Nakhu.  I  liave  set  it  to  Terse. 
Now  Ikten  while  I  read  it  ;  and  you  will  note  how 
eloquently  and  rhetorically  I  have  turned  it. 

Aghd  Zamdn,  the  Ihchr.  Fie  i  mji  Nt^  I  Is  this  a  fit 
tinie  for  declaiming  poetry  ?  We  assemble  to  talk  and  take 
coonsel,  and  then  here  comes  a  man  who  begins,  *  I  have 
put  into  verse  the  events  of  sixty  years  ngo — how  the  Lezgis 
came  and  how  they  went ! '  What  interest  has  all  this  for 
ns? 

^4/1  IfM,  the  Foet  [tesged^.  How  '  What  interest  has  it 
for  ns  F '  Yon  will  see  what  misfortunes  the  Lesgls  at  that 
time  brought  down  on  yonr  ancestors'  heads,  and  what 

ill  humanities  tliey  perpetrated.  And  ia  the  knowledge  ul 
past  events  of  no  interest  to  you  ? 

Mdji  Karim,  the  Goldsmith  [soothingly].  Now,  Haji  Nuri, 
this  is  not  exactly  the  time  for  reading  poetry ;  another  day, 
at  yonr  leisure,  yon  can  read  it  to  n&  At  present,  look  here 
and  tell  ns  whether  or  no  yon  think  it  adyisable  this  going 
to  Mnllft  Ibr&him  Khalll  and  this  buying  of  silver.  Does 
not  your  good  sense  approve  of  this  business  ? 

Hdjl  Nurl,  the  Foet  [sullenly].  Not  at  all. 

Mulld  Salman.  And  for  what  reason  ? 

B4f'i  NM^  the  Foet.  For  this  reason,  that  each  one's 
profession  must  be  for  him  his  own  Elixir,  and  his  means  of 
livelihood :  so  what  need  is  there  to  go  running  after 
Alchemists?  I  have  not  seen  Mulla  Ibrahtm  Klialil,  but  I 
know  by  experience  that  he  is  just  setting  up  a  shop  for 
befooling  people.  Even  though  he  has  been  to  Tiflis,  as  'tis 
said,  who  is  it  that  has  given  him  permission  to  practise 
Alchemy  F  Who  has  seen  his  Alchemy  F  There  can  be  no 
Elixir  in  this  material  world.  But  this  Shaikh  SAUh,  who 
comes  from  KhacLmaz,  has  bereft  you  of  your  wits  to  such 
a  point  that  you  Ix  lieve  words,  and  so  will  not  give 
credence  to  anything  that  I  may  say. 

Sdjl  Karlniy  the  Goldsmith.  But  there  h  proof  that  a 
great  deal  of  Elixir  exists  in  this  material  world,  and  so  there 
is  no  need  of  discussing  that  matter.  But  ju^i  you  prove  in 
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what  way  each  one's  profession  ia  to  be  hU  £li3ur !  Why 
here  I  am  a  goldsmith,  and  I  am  unable  to  make  sufficient 
for  my  daily  expenses  I 

Hdfi  Niii'l,  the  Poet,  Because  yon  have  lost  credit  with 

peopiti,  aiicl  80  no  udu  will  confide  his  business  to  you.  In 
times  back,  whatever  gold  or  silver  they  brought  to  you  to 
work  up  into  ornaments,  you  stole  more  than  half  of  it,  and 
supplied  the  place  with  brass  or  copper,  and  so  returned  it  to 
the  owner.  At  last,  your  tricks  were  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  now  nobody  brings  his  business  to  you.  Had  you 
acted  honestly,  you  would  aaaurediy  havo  been  u  licli  man 
by  to-day. 

Agha  Zamdn,  tlie  Doctor.  Well,  and  why  am  X  without 
means  ? 

M^i  NMt  tke  Poet,  Because  you  have  abandoned  your 
proper  professsion,  and  gone  into  a  business  that  you  know 
nothing  about.    Medicine  was  not  your  profession.  Your 

father,  Ustjui  ^  Rahm^in,  the  Barber,  b\  means  of  his  hone  and 
his  razor,  accumulated  a  reasonable  fortune,  which  you  have 
spent.  The  wortliy  man  had,  with  immense  pains,  taught 
you  to  be  a  good  barber.  But  you  were  not  content  with 
this.  You  wanted,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tiflis  barbers,  to 
have  a  reputation  as  a  doctor.  But  after  killing  a  whole 
graveyard-full  of  men,  people  liave  got  to  understand  your 
method,  and  now  keep  away  from  you.  At  present  you  are 
neither  barber  nor  doctor.  How  often  have  I  not  advised 
you  to  go  to  the  Russian  doctors,  and  learn  from  them  the 
medicines  for  fever,  and  leave  off  giving  melon-water  as  the 
sole  remedy  P — but  you  never  will  listen. 

Aghd  Zamdn  [apologetically^  They  told  me  that  the  Rus- 
sian doctors  use  Khivh  and  ml'-  as  the  remedy  for  fever.  I 
have  inquired  of  those  who  know  the  Russian  language  as  to 
what  eol  is.  They  say,  salt.''  But  can  salt  be  the  q»ecifio 
against  fever  P 

MuUii  Saimdn  [stepping  Aghd  Zamdn*8  mmiM].  For 

"  Fsttid,  literally  Master. 

"  Kh'rh  ,0?  ia  Kuaoau  for  "fiiead  and  salt,"  prasented  by  th0  hoot  to  the 

incoming  guest. 
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Heaven's  sake,  don't  talk,  mn\  make  an  exhibition  of  your 
folly.  T/tat  salt  is  quite  diHereiit  from  t/ii^  salt.  \^TurmHg 
to  Ildji  Nurl\  According  to  what  yoo  have  been  saying, 
Hftji  ^iixif  I  at  any  rate  ought  to  haye  become  a  K&rikn.^ 
Now  why  is  it  that  I  only  possess  a  mat  and  a  water-jar? 

H^'l  NM,  the  Poet,  That,  too,  has  its  reason.  Jnst 
because  vour  build  would  fit  vou  so  well  to  be  a  muleteer,  it 
has,  forsooth,  got  into  your  head  that  your  father  having  been 
aMulI^,  therefore  you  must  be  a  Mulla  too.  Your  father  bad 
studied,  and,  having  ability,  had  risen  to  be  a  MuUll,  but  yon, 
who  are  not  capable  of  writing  your  own  name  even,  how  can 
yon  become  a  teacher  and  preacher  P  Ability  is  not  like  the 
lather's  fur  coat,  which  comes  down  by  inheritance  to  the 
children.  And  therefore  it  is  that  you  are  not  esteemed 
among  the  people.  And  how  should  you  become  rich?  Why, 
if  with  your  strength  and  your  stature  yon  had  only  taken  to 
being  a  muleteer,  you  would  barely  have  been  content  with 
gaining  your  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a  year  by  this  time ! 
Sqfnr  Beg,  the  Landotener.  And  why  am  I  not  rich  P 
ITdji  Nun,  the  Poet.  You  own  land,  and  you  should  get 
ynur  wealth  by  attending  to  the  sowing  and  the  reaping. 
But  you,  to  your  loss,  have  given  yourself  up  to  idle  talk, 
throwing  yourself  first  into  this  matter  and  then  into 
that;  speaking  eyil  of  people  behind  their  backs^  and 
worrying  the  GoYemment  officials  with  silly  petitions  about 
evil-doers  and  y^)pres.sed  innocents.  At  ,  luiving  let  your 
pen  run  riot,  you  were  lor  three  yearu  in  the  clutches  of  the 
law,  and  then  three  years  more  spending  great  sums  of 
money  to  get  free.  So  your  life  has  been  passed.  And  now 
you  expect  to  get  rich  all  of  a  sudden  through  this  lying 
Alchemist!  Just  like  Hashadi  Jabbftr  there,  who,  in  his 
excess  of  cupidity,  lent  out  his  ])etty  scrapings  to  people  at 
an  exorbitant  interest  so  as  to  become  a  capitalist,  all  in  a 
minute ;  but  now  he  would  be  well  content  il'  he  could  only 
once  more  lay  his  hands  on  the  principaL 

*  The  Kariin  of  the  Knran  is  identical  with  the  Rihlical  Korah.  who  hrailtHl  the 
rfhrllion  nciin^t  Mo<;«'s  in  fb<>  W ildurotiMi.  In  Moftlem  legend  ho  u  pruverbyuil 
ior  iiiA  weuitli,  at»  we  any  oi  Croesus. 
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Haji  Karim,  the  GoM.^milh.  "Well,  master  Poet,  even 
granting  that  all  of  us  liave  made  mistakes,  and  have  not 
made  full  profit  each  by  his  trade :  still  you  yourself  do  not 
seem  to  get  any  very  agreeable  iuoome  from  your  own 
profession!  If  you  get  your  dinner,  you  go  without  your 
breakfast!  If  you  g  t  your  breakfast,  you  go  without  your 
diiiiier!  Accordinf?  t  o  what  you  have  said,  your  talent — 
which  is  to  make  verses — ought  to  become  the  Great  Elixir 
in  your  case  too  ? 

Jidji  N&rt,  the  Foet  Yes ;  my  talent  in  truth  should  be 
the  Elixir.  But  just  as  you  say  that,  for  the  Elixir  you 
were  talking  of,  it  is  necessary  to  have  base  metal  on  which 
it  may  exert  its  potency, — even  so,  in  the  matter  of  my 
talent,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  find  men  of  taste  and 
culture  and  understanding,  in  order  that  the  grandeur  of  my 
verses  may  be  appreciated.  But  seeing  that  through  my 
evil  fortune  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  such  fellow* 
townsmen  as  you  are,  without  inteUigence  or  culture,  and 
with  neither  taste  nor  appreciation,  what  gain  could  there 
bo  expected  from  a  talent  such  as  mine  ?  and  what  can 
my  poetry  avail  me  ? 

Ildji  Kartmy  the  Goldsmith.  How  he  does  blunder  about ! 
What  rubbish  he  talks !  Who  invited  you  to  oome  and  give 
advice  to  all  of  us  here  P  And  look  now^  where  have  you 
got  all  this  philosophy  of  yours  from  F  Be  off  outside ;  for 
we  don't  want  your  advice. 

The  other  Gucats  [altogether^.  Get  up  and  go !  We  don't 
need  your  advice ! 

Mdji  the  Poet  Ipicking  up  hi9  jMp^  qf  verses  in  a 

hurry  and  putting  it  under  his  arm\*  I'm  off*— words  of 
truth  are  bitter !  [E^t."] 
Ildji  Karimy  the  Gohhmith.  Well,  your  worships,  we  are 
all  agreed.  The  money  must  be  ready  by  the  bejrinninj?  of 
next  week,  and  then  we  will  set  off  by  road  to  tlie  Khachmaz 
Hills,  and  present  ourselves  before  Mull&  Ibr&him  EhaliL 
The  Quests  [aHogether'\,  Tes»  we  are  all  agreed. 

The  Curtain  Falh. 
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Act  11.  —  The  Scene  of  the  Second  Act  is  laid  in  the 
Khdehmax  HiUs,  In  a  level  meadow  among  the  foot'MUe, 
where  the  herbage  is  beautified  mth  stceet'Smelling  flowers  of 
ecery  huCy  two  tents  are  pitched^  at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces  each 
from  thr  other.  On  a  lower  level  than  the  tents  stands  a  four' 
walkd  hut  of  wood,  in  the  inferior  of  which  is  seen  a  large  forge. 
Conveniently  placed^  near  the  forge^  are  the  beUom,  and  ail 
around  are  lying  fractured  ingots  of  braes,  in  great  lumps,  as 
though  the  metal  had  been  poured  hastily  into  moulds  and  had  been 
about  to  become  silver.  In  front  of  one  of  the  tents  is  a  second — 
smal/er — hnt.  Above,  the  fnttnioir  runs  np  into  the  mouHiuui.i, 
which  arc  snotc-capped.  On  the  furtJipr  side  is  seen  a  valley,  and 
a  small  river  flows  through  it,  on  either  side  of  which  are  clumps 
qf  oak  and  hasel  trees  of  a  hundred  years  growth,  the  leaves 
rustle  in  the  blowing  of  the  breeze,  while  birds  of  all  sorts  flit 
about  from  branch  to  branch  and  fill  the  valley  with  the  melody 
of  tin  (I-  harmonious  song.  On  the  other  side  to  the  meadow  a 
spring  gushes  from  a  stoney  basin,  and  with  a  gentle  melancholy 
murmur  flows  down  towards  the  valley,  its  waters  sparkling  here 
and  there  as  they  wend  their  way.  To  the  eastward  of  the  meadow 
spreads  a  boundless  plain,  running  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khaltl  occupies  one  of  the  tents,  and  in  the  other 
is  Mulld.  Uamid,  his  assistant.  In  the  smaHer  hut  tv  his 
servant,  Danish  'Abbu'<,  seated  amongst  the  tools  and  utenai/s. 
It  is  two  hours  after  sunrise,  and  the  sun*s  rays  are  gradually 
dispersing  the  mist  which  lies  in  the  valley,  MuUd  Ibrdhhn 
Khalll,  the  Alchemist,  coming  out  of  his  tent,  calls  towards  that 
of  Mulld  Hamtd.  Mulld  Hamld,  leaving  his  own  tent,  goes  to 
him  and  stands  respectfully  before  hint.  Jduila  Ibrahim  Khalil 
is  the  first  to  speak. 

Mulld  Ilirdhini  Khali/.  MuUfi.  Hamtd,  according  to  wliat 
Shaikh  Salih  wrote,  ought  not  those  people  from  ^^^akhCi  to 
arrive  hero,  in  the  afternoon  to-day? 

Muild  Hamld.  Yen,  iDastcTi  or  even  earlier. 

Mulld  Ibrahim  KhalU.  When  these  people  come,  Mull& 
Hamid,  pay  them  every  respect.  Make  them  take  seat  in 
the  teut,  and  iiicjuire  after  iiicir  health.     Ask  them  why 
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they  have  ooine»  and  if  they  say  that  they  have  hrought 
copper  com  and  want  to  hoy  silver,  then  answer  them, 

*  My  master  gave  all  the  silver  of  the  last  meltiDg  to  the 
Armenians  of  Ikli^,  and  the  silver  of  this  next  melting  too, 
which  we  have  now  in  hand,  he  has  already  disposed  of 
to  them.  Further  it  requires  a  month  to  complete  the 
preparation  of  the  Elixir  for  this  second  melting.  You  have 
therefore  given  yourselves  the  trouble  to  come  quite  use- 
lessly, for  my  master  will  neither  receive  the  copper  money 
from  you,  inn-  i^ive  you  silver  in  return.'  And  then  if  they 
want  to  sec  me,  aay  further  to  them,  *  My  master  is  in 
retirement  during  three  days  for  meditation,  and  is  now 
occupied  with  his  prayers;  therefore,  for  three  days  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  receiye  people  or  answer  inquiries.' 

JHulld  ffamid.  Why  do  you  tell  me  to  do  this,  master? 
If  I  talk  to  tliera  in  this  manner,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  will  take  their  money  and  go  away  with  it. 

MuM  Ibrdhim  KhalU,  Tou  are  a  wondrous  idiot!  Are 
you  going  to  teach  me  the  ways  of  the  people  of  NakhC^  ? 
Why  if  you  killed  them,  they  would  not  leave  this  place 
without  having  seen  me  and  given  me  the  money ;  so  go  and 
do  exactly  as  1  have  told  you.   \^lle  returns  to  his  O'tn  tenfJ] 

Muiid  Humid  [after  hini\.  On  my  eyes  be  it,  master  I 

\Time  passes,  and  U  is  now  M  tiro  hours  to  sunset,  Il^o 
people  of  NakMt  appear,  and  Muild  Hamid,  coming  out  of 

his  toitj  advances  to  meet  them.] 

The  NakhH  people*  Peace  be  on  you ! 
Mulid  Samid  [to  them].  The  peace  be  upon  you.  Tou 
'are  welcome !   What  delight  you  give  me !   Be  pleased  to 

take  your  repose  in  the  tent. 

One  of  the  Nakha  people  [lo  MuJld  IT<imid\  We  were  very 
desirous  of  seeing  you.  Is  your  health  good  ?  Is  your  nose 
fatpi 

Mulld  Samid.  Praise  be  to  Allah !  In  such  a  pleasant, 
cool  spot  as  this,  how  could  my  nose  be  otherwise  than  fat  ? 

1  The  literal  trtmlation  <»f  the  Peniui  espieBsion.  It  means  *'Axe  yea 
weU?" 

VOL.  xvni.^[Hiw  sniia.]  8 
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Particnlarljt  too,  in  the  sernoe  of  saoh  a  great  man  as  MuUA 
Ibiihtm  Ehain  I 

One  of  the  Nakhii  people.  Ah  well,  one  often  finds  places  as 
pleasant  as  this;  but  so  great  a  man  as  MuUa  Ibrfthirn  Khalil 
one  does  not  come  across  everywhere !  Can  we  to-daj  have 
the  honour  of  visiting  his  worship  P 

MuUA  Htmld,  Our  master  has  gone  into  retirement  ior 
three  da]rs,  and  is  taken  up  with  his  devotions.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  during  these  three  days  to  give  an  inter- 
view to  any  one,  or  to  talk,  or  to  come  out.  But  you  can  see 
him  at  the  end  of  three  days.  And  now  be  pleased  to  tell 
me  the  purpose  of  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  yourselves. 
Is  it  merely  to  make  a  visit  to  his  worship,  or  have  yon  some 
other  matter  too  P 

One  of  the  Nakhit  people.  In  the  first  place,  our  sole  aim  is 
to  visit  his  worship !  But  secondly,  each  of  us  has  brought  a 
trifling  donation  to  offer  to  him,  and  if  he  will  accept  it, 
perchance  he  will  not  be  stinting  to  us  of  his  favour  I 

Mulld  Hamid,  Well  I  understand.  No  doubt  you  have 
breught  copper  money,  and  you  want  to  buy  silver.  Now 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  master,  Mull&  Ibrfthtm 
Khaltl,  will  not  take  the  money  irom  you.  The  silver  that 
came  from  the  last  melting,  and  also  all  that  which  is  uow 
under  our  hands,  is  already  disposed  of  to  tlie  Armenians  of 
Iklis,  and  for  the  double  weight  of  silver  that  is  to  be  given, 
a  single  weight  of  copper  coin  has  slready  been  received  by 
us.  And  still  another  month  must  pass  before  the  completion 
of  the  Elixir  for  this  second  melting.  Under  these  cireum- 
stanccs,  it  is  impossihle  for  our  master  either  to  receive  your 
money  or  to  give  you  silver.  Especially  since  the  applicants 
for  silver  have  become  so  numerous  that  the  silver  of  each 
month's  melting  is  sold  a  month  in  advance. 

One  qf  the  Nakhik  people.  Our  feelings  of  devotion  to  our 
master,  Mull&  Ibrfthtm  KhaDI,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  others  being  his  humble  servants  too  !  If  we  could 
only  see  him,  his  very  self,  all  would  be  quite  right ! 

MuUd  liamid.  In  that  ease  you  must  have  patieim  tor 
three  days,  until  the  time  of  our  master's  retirement  has 
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drawn  to  aa  end.  You  shall  be  my  honoured  gaesU  for 
three  days  I 

The  Nukhii  people.  Very  well  I    Certainly  I 

Ai  this  momeni,  DarvUh  *Ahhda  appear9  (mi  of  hu  hui, 

Me  is  a  man  of  about  thirty^  his  long  hair  falls  offer  his 
alioxMer^,  his  complexion  is  yellow^  Jils  heard  /s  67>^ra,  and 
)/to (id aches  are  cut  off.  He  is  tallf  wears  the  conical 
cap  *  on  his  head,  and  a  leopard-skin  over  his  shoulders  ;  in 
one  hand  i$  a  horn  for  blowing,*  and  under  hie  arm  he  ftolde 
a  red^featkered  fowh^  Intoning  in  a  ierrift/c  voice  the  mrde, 

he  marches  up  behind  the  tents,  and  at  a  convenient  spot 

drives  a  tent-peg  into  the  ground.  Thrice  he  blows  his 
horn,  and  tlie  echoes  come  back  from  rock  and  hill.  Then 
he  fastens  the  cock  to  the  tent-peg,  and  declaims  in  a  loud 
toioe  these  three  coupktefrom  the  poems  of  Shaikh  8a*adi:^ 

'Tis  a  fair  day  of  spiiugUdo,  Arise  1  and  uujuy  what  tke  day  bringeth 
forth, 

Rely  not  on  days  yet  to  dawn,  or  that  springtide  will  come  hack 
again. 

Bat  arise  now !  and  coont  as  thy  gain  the  breath  of  this  soft  yemal 

breeze, 

Tho  bright  tuneful  song  of  the  bird,  the  perfume  so  sweet  of  the 
flower, 

In  the  sight  of  the  man  that  is  wise,  who  reganh  t  li  the  leaf  of  the  tree, 
Each  leaflet  is  truly  a  page  proclaiming  aloud  the  Creator. 

He  blows  again  three  blasts  on  the  horn,  then  spreads  the 
leopard-skin  on  the  grass  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  paces 

*  Such  as  Darvi8ht*<5  nsnrilly  wear 

*  Darvishes  generally  carry  a  cow-horn,  or  conch,  lor  sounding  before  they  call 
for  alms. 

'  Monsieur  BurhitT  do  Mrynard  takrs  occasion  to  point  nut  in  a  nnto  t1iat  the 
presence  of  the  cock,  in  this  incantation  scene,  is  probably  due  to  some  confused 
recollection  in  tho  popular  mind  of  the  r&spcct  accorded  to  this  bird  in  Zoroastrian 
legends.  In  Pensia  of  SHssanian  times,  the  cock  was  a  sacred  fowl,  htSng  the 
favonriti'  of  VoIukihui/),  the  b«?8t  of  Ormazd's  cn  atnres,  in  whom  was  inpirnnte 
Wisdom  and  Science.  It  was  the  c<^k  who  at  dawn  of  day  crowed  and  called 
the  feithfal  to  th«tr  prayers,  thereby  chasing  away  the  Div  of  deep.  ^  Abo, 
accordmi;  to  the  Bundehesh,  the  eock  and  the  dog  were  the  emblenie  OX  vigUaooe 
and  the  adversarir"?  of  the  evil  p^mii  nnd  YatftM. 

*  This  is  tbe  Darvish  cry  alii  tiver  tUu  Moslem  east.  It  is  Arabic,  and  means 
literally,  «•  O  He »  (Allah  the  Only  One)  0  the  Truth  !  (that  is,  Allah.)  " 

*  Thes<^  v('r-(  -i  occur  in  that  portion  of  Sa^idi's  Divfiu,  which  if?  entitled  Tnv- 
ribut,'*  or  "  Pertumed  Wuid^.'^  In  the  Bombay  edition  of  1861  they  are  given, 
but  in  a  different  order,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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from  the  cock,  and  once  more  chanting  in  a  loud  and 
ierrijic  voices 

Ya  Hakk  !  Ya  flu  I 

takee  hie  seat  an  the  ekin^  eqmtUng  with  hie  tneee  ^  under 
hie  armpiie}  On  hearing  the  cry  of  the  BareUh  and 
the  eound  of  the  harm,  the  Nakhu  peoph  in  the  flret 
mojnont  of  astonishnent  hate  rmJicd  out  of  the  tent,  and 
thuiuu-r.-iit  ack  stand  tcitmming  the  strangp  scene.  Wh^n 
the  echoes  have  died  away  from  rock  and  hilly  and  all  has 
become  eiient  again,  they  turn  to  Muiid  Hamid^  and  in 
the  exceee  of  their  wonderment,  begin  to  ply  him  wUh 
queetioM, 

One  of  the  Nakhit  people.  MuUft  Hamid,  who  is  the  Darvtah  P 
and  what  is  this  cock  ? 

Mulld  Uamid  [^laughing  hcartUt/^  Ha!  ba!  ha  I  Ila  !  lia! 
ha!  Yes,  yea!  You  have  every  right  to  ask  the  question, 
for  you  simple  people  are  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  science, 
and  unlearned  in  its  methods.  That  g^rass  there  is  a  major 
ingredient  in  the  Elixir,  and  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  these 
hills.  No  one  besides  Mull&  AghA  IbrAhtm  EhalU  is  capable 
of  recognizing  it.  But  according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Greek  sanies,  it  must  grow  while  the  cock  is  crowing.  So 
it  is  the  duty  of  Darvish  'Abbas  each  ni^hi  to  take  the  cock, 
and,  after  performing  the  cereraoniee  which  you  have 
just  now  witnessed,  to  tie  the  bird  up  in  a  new  place, 
and  then  he  must  watch  from  sundown  to  dawn  to  keep 
off  the  jackals  and  foxes.  Thus  while  by  night  the  cock 
crows,  the  gra.s.s  for  the  Elixir  at  the  same  time  grows. 
In  the  book  of  The  Wondn-H  of  Wondrous  Matters  it  is 
plainly  indicated  that  for  the  service  of  guarding  the  cock, 
only  a  Darvish,  and  men  of  no  other  condition,  may  lawfully 
be  employed. 

The  NakhH  people  [in  a  etafe  of  iconderment"].  Allah  is 

great !    All  praise  be  to  iiiin  I 

The  Curtain  FaUe. 
1  Tiiii  is  ft  fiTOorite  podtioii  with  Btrrtelui. 
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Act  III. — The  Scene  0/  the  Third  Act  is  laid  in  the  same 
place  a»  the  lasiy  hut  inside  the  tent  of  MuM  Ibrdhhn  KhaUL  It 
is  dawn^  MulUi  Ihr/UUm  KkalU  k  discovered  kneeling  on  Ms 
prayer^earpett  facing  the  EibUi^  his  turban  is  on  his  head,  and 
in  hie  hand  a  chaplet  of  a  thousand  beads.  He  mutters  his 
prayers.  MkII'l  ffamfrf,  his  assistant,  stands  facing  him,  mth 
his  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,* 

Jlnlid  Ilamld.  ^Master,  be  pleased  to  ^ive  your  oommands. 
Shall  I  introduce  the  guests  to  your  presence  Y 
MuUd  Ibrdhim  KhaUl,  Well,  yes ;  go  and  call  them. 

[Malld  Hamtd  makes  an  inclination,  leaves  the  tent,  and  re* 
turns  accompanied  by  the  people  of  Nakhii,  introducing 
them  into  Mulld  Ibrdhhn  KhalU's  presence,] 

The  Nakhu  people  [all  together^  to  Mulld  Ibrdhim  KhaltL 
Peace  be  on  you  ! 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  \blandly  smiiingf  and  not  disturbing 
himself  in  the  least,  slowly  rocks  his  body  from  side  to  side  whde 
he  is  turning  the  beads  of  the  chaplet,^  And  on  yoa  be  the 
peace !  You  are  welcome.  Tou  liaye  brought  joy  in  putting 
yourselves  to  the  trouble  of  'cominf^.  [He  moees  to  make 
room  for  the  people  of  jS  akha  to  sit  down,  and  then  nwtions  them 
to  be  seated.] 

One  of  the  Nakhii  people  [after  taking  his  seat].  For  us  to 
pay  a  Tiait  to  one  so  great  as  your  worship  is  not  trouble^  but 
rather  cause  of  ease  an'd  felicity  to  us  I 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  {smirking,  and  with  affected  humility]. 

My  assistant,  Mull&  Hamid,  has  already  assured  me  of 
your  excellent  dispositions.  I  also  was  extremely  desirous 
of  seeing  you.  But  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  by  Heaven  I 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do,  and  assuredly  I  shall,  be 
put  to  shame  before  yon!  From  MuUA  Hamtd's  report  I 
conclude  that  you  have  brought  copper  eoin,  wishing  to 
purchase  therewith  silver. 

1  Towaids  MeU*. 

*  Tlie  attitiida  of  respeet  tnd  attention. 
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The  Nakhii,  people  [in  a  cqjoling  tnanmr'\.  Yes,  master,  so 
please  you  that  your  favour  may  be  ours ! 

MuM  Ibrdhhn  KhaUl  [ffratijied].  By  AUah  I  and  that  I 
should  he  put  to  shame  before  guests  so  dear  to  me  as  you 
are !  But  the  buyers  of  silver  are  so  numerous  f  And  every 
month,  f^iving  money  for  the  following  month,  they  buy  in 
advance  the  silver  of  the  next  melting.  Why,  tlie  silver  of 
the  last  melting,  and  this  too  that  is  now  under  our  hands, 
has  already  been  bought  by  the  Armenians  of  Iklis.  And  the 
silver  that  will  be  produced  by  the  Elixir  in  the  melting  to  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  that  too  the  Jews  of 
of  Yartash  ^  have  got  by  their  begging  and  bothering,  .ind 
they  are  gone  off,  near  by,  to  bring  the  eopper  coin.  I  had  not 
yet  told  Mulli  ilamid  of  it,  for  he  is  not  very  fond  of  the 
Jews.  But  I  must  show  them  some  kindness,  for  their  village 
is  near  here,  and  they  do  me  many  services. 

Mulfd  Hamid  [interrvplinff  the  eonvereaium\»  Master, 
thes^— 

MuUd  IhrAhim  KhnHL  Be  silent! — In  sliort,  those  who 
desire  silver  have  reached  such  a  number  that  they  give  me 
no  leisure  in  which  to  £nd  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
£lizir.  For  in  order  to  prepare  the  ingredients  of  the  Elixir 
these  must  be  set,  for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  in  a  pot  made 
of  luting-clay,  to  soak  in  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  each  day  a 
certain  fixed  quautit}'  of  fresh  Spirit  of  Sulpliur  must  be 
introduced.  Then,  after  this,  the  ingredients  must  remain, 
for  ten  consecutive  days  in  an  alembic  and  retort,  covered 
with  Boseatio  Acid,  and  every  other  day  the  B.oseatic  Acid 
must  be  changed  and  fresh  added.  After  the  termination  of 
this  portion  of  the  preparation,  the  ingredients  of  the  Elixir 
must  be  brought  to  the  full  term  of  its  concoction  by  incident 
of  igneous  heat,  in  a  cniciblc  made  of  luting-clay.  After  a 
space  of  three  sidereal  hours,  following  on  the  admixture 
of  certain  other  secret  ingredients  of  a  foreign  nature,  it 
then  first  presents  an  appearance  of  melting,  subsequently 
coagulates,  and  finally  becomes  stable  in  the  form  of  a 

*  YorlMli  or  Yartasbin,  a         lying  aonth  of  KakhiU 
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aoft-sabstanoed  body.  Elixir  has  the  name  Elixir  because  of 
its  action  on  the  baser  ores.  Thus,  for  instance^  when  brass 
that  has  been  melted  has  a  certain  measnred  portion  of 

Elixir  mixed  in  with  it,  it  turns  into  pure  silver.  This  is 
my  art,  hut  fooiish  men,  as  I  am  assured,  have  heen  spreading 
abroad  on  all  hands  that  I  work  miracles  and  have  received 
a  Bevelation.  I  am  no  snch  person.  I  am  but  a 
simple  man,  who  seeks  for  the  companionship  of  the  pious, 
and  strives  for  the  doing  of  good  deeds,  firstly  through  the 
Grace  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  secondly  by  means  of 
researches  and  prolouad  in vesti (nations  which  I  Itave  made  in 
the  science  of  Alchemy.  Through  the  experiments  which 
now  for  some  time  I  have  been  conducting  in  the  philo- 
sophical sciences,  and  while  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the 
natural  world,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  full 
particulars  of  the  preparation  of  the  Elixir,  and  how  with 
prudence  it  may  bo  concocted.  At  every  degree  of  its  prepa- 
ration there  are  a  number  of  essential  external  conditions  to 
be  ful&lled.  These  are  all  exigencies  necessarily  attributive 
to  the  Elixir,  though  at  first  sight  they  may  appear  to 
common  men  as  strange  and  peculiar.   Also  .  .  •  • 

Mulld  Hamid,  Master  I  As  I  have  already  begged  you  to 
understand,  these  before  you  are  all  Moslems,  and,  if  it  plea^>e 
you,  you  should  give  them  some  advantage  over  the  accursed 
Jews — 

Muild  Ibrd/Um  KhaUl  [riaing  lUghUy^  No!  Not  so !  I 
have  given  my  word  I  and  for  two  million  pieces  I  would 
not  recall  what  I  hare  spoken.   But  see !    An  idea  comes  to 

my  mind.  Only  first  tell  me  that  I  may  rightly  calculate. 
The  Elixir  for  this  month's  melting,  when  it  is  completed, 
how  many  poods  ^  of  brass  will  it  suffice  to  convert  into 
silver  P 

Mulld  ffamid*  {^Throwing  up  Am  liead,  andf  fixing  his  eges  on 
ihe  ceiliptg  of  the  ienf,  presses  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  an 
his  chin,  and  thinks  for  a  moment.  Then  anstpers]  Elixir 
will  be  prepared  sufficing  for  thirty-two  poods  of  silver. 

^  See  note  2  to  p. 
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Thus,  after  its  completion  in  thirty  days,  it  will  be  projected 
over  thirty-two  poods  of  brass  and  turn  these  into  pure 
silver,  such  as  will  pass  the  touchstone.  Now,  allowing  that 
yoiur  worship  deducts  two  poods  of  this  by  reason  of  the 

impurity  of  the  brass,  still  at  the  beginning  of  next  month 
thirty  poods  of  silver  will  be  pKujuced,  as  I  deduce  froni  lay 
inspection  of  the  amount  of  the  crude  brass  and  of  the 
Elixir. 

MuUd  Ibrdhim  KhaUL  And  these  worshipful  gentlemen, 
how  mucli  copper  money  have  they  brought  P 

One  of  the  Nakhii  people*  Five  thousand  stone-weight, 

Master. 

Mulhl  Ibrdhim  KhaliK  Very  well!  Sec,  MuUa  Hamid, 
what  I  have  in  my  mind.  The  copper  money  of  these 
worshipful  people  is  but  little  in  amount,  and  we  will 
allow  them  ten  poods  of  silver.  Then  there  wiU  remain 
twenty  poods,  and  that  can  be  given  to  the  Jews,  that  my 
promise  to  them  may  not  be  broken.  What  think  you  of 
it?  Have  I  not  made  an  excellent  partition?  On  the 
one  hand,  your  mediation  regarding  the  rights  of  our  co- 
religionists has  not  been  for  naught,  and  on  the  other  hand 
my  promise  given  has  not  been  forfeited. 

The  people  of  Nakh&  \Jwmng  and  utetl^f  eontenied].  May 
Heaven  increase  your  prosperity !  So  please  you,  we  will 
deposit  the  money  here  in  your  presence. 

Mul/d  Ibrdhim  Khalil  \_raisin(/  /uh  ej/chrows^  coniempfuously 
ind^erent^  and  speaking  %lowly^*  It  is  not  necessary  to  deposit 
the  money  with  me,  and  how  should  I  find  time  enough  and 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  such  trifles !  Count  it  and  give  it 
over  to  Mullft  Hamld,  and  then  in  thirty  days  come  back 
here  and  get  your  ten  poods  of  virgin  silver.  God  be  with 
you  !    The  hour  of  midday  prayer  is  come  ! 

The  Nakhii  people  [bowing  and  greatly  delighted^  May 
Heaven  increase  yoar  life  and  your  prosperity!  [Eiceunt 
from  the  ieni*^ 

The  Curtain  Falle. 
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Act  IV. — The  Scene  is  once  more  the  same.  The  tbirti/ 
days  hare  elapsed.  At  earhj  daim  from  a  distance  the 
people  of  Nakhu  are  seen  approaching  to  keep  their  ap})ointment, 
Muiid  Ibrdhiin  Khalil  haHtUy  ties  a  white  cloth  round  Uis  waist 
end  turns  up  hU  sleeves.  Me  is  dressed  m  his  everp^day  working 
ehthest  and  is  without  his  turhan,  his  head  covered  with  the 
cotton  night  cap.  He  comes  outside  the  tent  and  ealh  to  his 
assintant  Malld  Hamld^  and  w/ten  Muiid  Hamid  has  come  up,  he 
proceeds  to  give  him  his  orders, 

MnUA  Jhrdlihii  KhaliL  MulU  Hamid,  be  quick,  and  go 
aud  i^^et  in  the  tont  the  goldamitb«iorge,  with  the  crucible 
and  the  stnull  bellows,  and  bring  them  out  here.  Set  them 
up  here  in  this  place,  and  aee  to  arrange  the  nozale  of  the 
bellows  in  its  proper  position.  Then  light  the  forge  and  set 
in  the  crucible.  Bring,  too,  the  sack  of  coals  from  bdiind 
the  tent,  and  turn  them  out  in  front  of  the  forge. 

Now  go  to  the  tent,  in  the  casket  there  are  three  small 
coloured  phials,  and,  twisted  up,  three  coloured  papers  \  get 
them  and  bring  them  here. 

Now  untwist  the  yellow  paper,-^pen  it,  and  empty  the 
contents  of  it  into  the  crucible. 

Now  pour  the  liquid  out  of  the  green  phial  over  it,  and 
now  sit  down  and  blow  the  bellows. 

[After  these  orders  hate  been  carried  out,  Mufld  Ibrdhim 
Khalil  takes  up  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  and  pees  the  erueibk 

frniJt/  in  the  coals.  At  this  moment^  all  of  a  sudden,  appear 
the  heads  of  the  ^akhit  people  from  behind  the  corner  of 
thr  ff-nf,  t  lie  If  hating  already  dismounted  from  their  horses. 
Muiid  Ibrdhim  Khalil  is  occupied  uith  his  work,  his  head 
is  averted,  and  he  is  looking  into  the  crucible.  Apparently 
ho  does  not  perceive  them,  Theg  howeeer  are  delighted  at 
discovering  Muiid  Ibrdhim  Khalil  thus  occupied,  and  call 
to  /iim  in  a  loud  voice,  and  eager  1 1/,^ 

The  Nakhit  people.  Peace  be  on  you  f 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  'Jookiny  up\.  Peace  be  on  you!  Oh 
but  why  have  you  come  to-day  ?   How  is  this?  and  what  have 
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you  done!  What  a  disaster  it  is  you  bring  down  on  my 
head!  I  was  busy  working  for  your  good;  but  you  are  oome 
to  render  abortive  all  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  for  your 
sakesi   Oh!  Alas!  Alas!  Alas! 

The  Nakh  a  people  \in  mtonishmenf\.  But,  roaster,  what  has 
happened?  What  disaster  has  come  on  our  heads?  What  is 
it  that  we  have  done  ? 

Muild  Ibrdhim  KhalU  [in  perfect  despair].  Why,  what 
would  you  have  worse  than  this  f  You  set  foot  here  in  this 
plaoe  to-day  at  the  very  hour  of  the  projection  of  the  Elixir ! 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  ingredients  are  melting  in  the 
crucible !  Why,  it  is  the  especial  property  of  the  iUixir 
that  for  a  whole  farsakh  ^  routul  tlie  lent  where  it  is  liquid- 
esciag,  no  stronger  man  must  set  foot,  or  else  the  Elixir  loses 
its  peculiar  power  and  becomes  a  mere  gas.  On  this 
subject  the  Magician  of  the  Sprites,  Sakkftki,'  has  most 
carefully  insisted.  Do  you  imagine  that  otherwise  I 
should,  of  my  own  accord,  have  come  and  taken  up  my 
abode  here  in  a  corner  by  myself,  thus  far  away  from  all 
habitations  ? 

The  Nakh^  people  [astoniehed^  But,  master,  we  have 
come  in  accordance  wilJi  your  own  commands.  To-day  the 
thirty  days  are  completed. 

MuUd  Ibrdhim  KhAlU,  What  I  said  to  you  was,  *at  the 

end  of  thirty  day^,'  nieaning,  of  course,  ior  you  to  let  thirty 
days  elapse,  and  to  come  on  the  thirty-first.  The  Elixir 
would  then  have  been  prepared,  and  the  silver  already 
run  out.  But  you  come  on  the  thirtieth  day,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Elisur  is  at  fluxion  in  the  crucible  I  Oh ! 
Alas!  Alas! 

The  Nakhu  people.  Well,  but  as  it  is  all  happened,  we 
don't  knuw  what  to  do.    Can't  we  help  it  ? 

Mulld  Ibrahim  Khalll.  Why,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
Elixir  will  not  now  do  its  office,  and  the  silver  will  not  be 

^  Farsakh  =Para8ang.  a  little  over  three  miles. 

'  Thi'^  is  probahly  Abu  Ya  kub  Sakaki,  the  Nfcrnmnnrer,  who  composed  the 
work  eutitltiti  Mtjtah  al  '  Huntf  TUt)  Key  oi  the  Scittuces."  He  died  iu  a.u. 
1229. 
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transmuted.  Unleie^  indeed,  you  For  the  counter- 
spell  IB  possible  only  with  this. 

The  Nakhit  people.  Unless  we  do  what  ?    What  is  it 

makes  the  couTiter-spell  possible  ? 

Mnlla  IJiidinia  KhaliL  Well,  now  that  yoa  have  once 
oome,  the  alchemistic  rule  forbids  that  you  should  Leave  tho 
place  in  which  the  Elixir  in  the  crucible  is  at  fluxion.  Thut 
isy  if  you  would  have  any  regard  for  your  own  welfare,  and  wish 
not  to  render  abortive  all  the  pains  that  I  have  undergone  on 
your  behalf.  But  from  now  until  the  time  when  the  Elixir 
is  complete  and  pours  out  of  the  crucible — and  I  have 
already  been  occupied  over  it  for  the  last  hour,  and  it  still 
requires  two  hour^  more  to  come  to  term — ^for  this  time  you 
must  not  allow  the  idea  of  a  Monkey  to  cross  your  mind, 
nor  must  you  let  tbe  semblance  of  its  image  come  into  your 
thoughts.  The  counter-spell  depends  on  tbis !  And  other- 
wise this  Elixir,  which  for  the  whole  of  the  last  month  I 
have  been  working  to  prepare,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
-  becomes  nought,  and  goes  off  into  thin  air.'  This  is  its 
peculiar  property,  even  as  Hakim  Juli  ^  has  very  carefully 
described,  times  over,  and  plainly  laid  down  in  his  treatise. 

The  Nakhit  people  {^re'aaeured  hy  the  apparently  easy  con* 
difion  of  the  counter-spell, — ioycther'].  All  right,  master  !  This 
is  a  simple  matter.  Please  Heaven  to  make  the  perfecting 
of  the  Elixir  dependent  on  this  alone  ! 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  KhalU.  Yes,  it  depends  simply  on  this. 
Hay  Allah  be  satisfied  with  what  you  do,  and  I  shall  be  so 
likewise.   Mullft  Hamfd,  blow  with  the  bellows. 

[Mulld  Hamld  blms  the  bellows,  while  Mulld  Ibrdhim  turns 
the  crucible  round  uith  the  iron  tonge.  He  throws  one  of 
the  ingredient  powders  into  it,  and  pours  in,  drop  by  drop, 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  phials,    Thefi  he  takes  his  seat, 

and  pulling  his  uaicli  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  looks  at  it 
All  of  a  sudden — ] 

Aghd  Zam&n,  the  Doctor  [turning  towards  himj.  Master,  is 
there  not  some  other  counter-speU  than  this  ? 

>  ^  Wlio  thie  leftrned  doctor  wm  I  hare  l»eea  unable  to  disooTW. 
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Mulld  Ihrdhim  Khalll.  No  other  but  wbat  ? 
AghA  Zamdn,  the  Docior,  No  other  but  with  the  Monkey. 
Mulld  Ihrdhim  KhafIL  Tou  fellow  I    What--what  are 
you  saying  P   What  words  are  you  pTonoancing  P   Ah,  woe 

to  you  1 

A(j/id  Zaman.  Well,  but  wbat  caa  I  do?  I  can't  drive 
the  Monkey  out  of  my  tbouglits. 

MuUd  Ibrdhim  Khalil  \in  despair  and  very  angr%ly\*  Hold 
your  tongue,  you  fellow  I  Whatever  comes  into  your  mind, 
keep  it  out  I 

Aghd,  Zamdn.  On  my  eyes  be  it,  mjister. 

Mulld  Ihrdhim  Khalil  [^angrily  to  /lis  assistant  Mulld  Hamid"], 
Blow  hard  witli  the  bellows !  You  are  going  to  sleep  1 
[Poking  down  hi%  head,  he  peers  into  the  crucible.  Then  undoing 
the  blue  paper  he  pours  in  the  powder  out  of  U.  At  this 
moment] 

MuUd  Salmdn  [throwing  off  his  cap].  Ouf !  how  hot  it  is ! 
Ouf !  Heaven  j^ive  you  all  its  curse!  They  will  not  keep 
back  !    There  is  uo  help  for  it ! 

Mulld  Ihrdhim  Khalil.  And  whom  should  Heaven  curse  ? 
Who  will  not  keep  back?  What  is  there  no  help  for?  What 
are  you  talking  about? 

MuM  Salmdn.  There  is  no  hdp  for  it  I  The  counter-spell 
is  impossible ! 

The  rest  of  the  Nahhu  people.  That  is  true.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.    It  will  never  be  possible! 

MuUd  Ihrdhim  Khalil  [getting  in  a  rage].  What  do  you 
mean  by  there  being  no  help  for  it  f  What  is  impossible  P 
What  are  you  talking  about  P   What  has  come  to  you  P 

Mulld  Salmdn  [prompted  by  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
and  his  companions  are^  and  urged  on  by  their  looks  of 
approval^  ventures  to  reply].  Master,  all  the  auimals  of  the 
hills  have  changed  themselves  into  the  figures  of  Monkeys 
and  the  likenesses  of  huge  Ap68»  and  are  uncurling  their 
long  tails  before  my  eyes,  and  now  are  assaulting  my  head. 
Ouf!  I  don*t  know  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  take 
refuge  !  Ouf!  Heuveu  give  you  its  malediction,  you  Apes 
and  Monkeys  I 
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The  rat  of  ih$  Nahh^  iwoph  \ihnmng  vp  their  heads\. 
Malediction  on  you^  you  Monkeys !    What  a  pass  is  tliia  we 

have  got  into ! 

[While  t/4e  people  of  NakhH  hare  their  heade  in  the  air 
and  are  not  looking,  Mulld  IbrAhtm  Khaill  hurriedly 
throics  something  into  the  erueihle.    Flames  and  what 

appears  to  be  a  shoucr  of  buUi'U  burst  out  of  it  mid  ftij 
about  on  all  aides.  Then  the  crucible  cracks,  and  the 
prefcmfed  Elixir  blows  up  info  the  air  like  (juupoudcr. 
The  fire  ie  upset,  and  the  coals  rolling  about,  the  carious 
articles  begin  to  blaze, — MuUd  Hamtd  springs  back 
behind  the  bellows  and  the  forge  in  terror.  Mulld  Ibrdhtm 
Khalil  pluckn  at  the  liair  of  hin  beard  tcith  both  hands, 
and  then,  striking  las  knees  ^  tcith  his  hands,  moans  aioudS\ 

Mulld  Ibrdhtm  Khalil  Iscreaming  at  the  NakhA  people']. 

Heaven  ruiii  your  huiiies!  What  is  this  that  you  liuve  done  ! 
Heaven  ruin  your  liomes,  and  close  the  doors  of  your  liouses 
on  you !  \^He  plucks  at  Uie  hair  qf  his  beard,  and  strikes  his 
knefs,} 

The  Nakhd  people.  Sit  down,  Master  I  Be  calm !  What 
was  decreed  has  come  to  pass.    There  is  no  help  for  it 

But  now  what  ouglit  we  to  do  ? 

Mulld  Ibrdhhu  Khalil  [m  great  nuation].  What  ought 
you  to  do  ?  Why,  what  you  must  do  is,  now  before 
the  sun  sets,  to  get  yourselves  to  that  village,  near  by  there, 
and  remain  quiet  for  all  the  time  that  the  next  Blixir  is 
in  preparation.  You  can  come  back  here  again  after  the 
thirty-one  days  have  elapsed.  You  may  then  receive  the 
silver  that  is  yours,  in  exchange  for  what  still  remains  of  the 
five  thousand  stone-weight  of  your  copper  coin.  That  is, 
the  remainder  after  deduction  of  the  sum  of  necessity 
spent  on  the  indispensable  reagents  nsed  at  the  last  fusion, 
and  entirely  wasted.  But  understand,  —  before  getting 
notice  from  me,  on  no  account  do  you  stir  out  a  step !  For, 
may  be,  you  will  agaiu  aiuke  an  error  in  your  counting,  and 

1  A  common  sign  of  distieM  in  the  Eatl. 
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arrive  most  inopportoneiy  one  day  before  the  completion  of  the 
EUzir,  and  so  spoil  ilie  next  as  yon  liave  done  this.  An  idea 
comes  to  me.  I  will  add  the  interest  on  yonr  money,  dnting 
this  time,  to  the  amount  of  the  silTer  that  shall  be  set  aside 

for  you.  For  it  makes  no  difference  to  lul-  to  give  you  a 
little  more  or  less  silver,  but  for  ptxtple  like  you  every  grain 
of  ailTer  is,  after  aU,  something.  iSo  God  be  with  you !  Go 
your  ways,  and  wait  for  my  summons.  [He  retires  to  his 
tent,  Am  head  beni  downt  andt  epeakiiig  amde  to  huMelf^ 
eayi^l  Tes,  wait  till  I  send  yon  a  summons!  But,  please 
Heaven,  before  that  time  comes,  I  shall  £nd  means  of  dis- 
pensing  with  seeing  your  luces  again ! 

[The  Nakh4 people  remain  m  a  etaie  of  uHor perpMiy  and 
beiffUderment,^ 

The  Cartmn  FaUe. 
Finis. 
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Abt.  YIII. — On  Buddhim  in  Us  BekUicn  to  Brahmankm* 
By  Professor  Sir  Monibr  MokieBp'William8«  O.I.E., 
B.CL.,  M.B.A.S. 

Thb  reoent  annexatton  of  Upper  Burmah  will  probably  giye 
an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Biiddhi«m.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
that  the  saored  books  of  the  Soathem  BttddhistB  are  being 
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arnve  most  inopportanelj  one  day  before  the  oompletion  of  the 
Elixir^  and  so  spoil  the  next  as  you  have  done  this.  An  idea 
comes  to  me.  I  will  add  the  interest  on  your  money,  during 
this  time,  to  the  amount  of  the  silver  that  shall  be  set  asido 
for  you.  For  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  to  give  you  u 
little  more  or  less  silver,  but  for  people  like  you  every  grain 
of  silyer  is,  after  all,  something.  So  Gh)d  be  with  you  I  Go 
your  waysy  and  wait  for  my  summons.  [He  retires  io  hie 
tent,  hie  head  heni  down,  and,  ^[^eaknj  aside  io  himeeif, 
eayfi]  Yes,  wait  till  I  send  you  a  summons !  But,  please 
II Luven,  before  that  time  comes,  I  shall  find  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  seeing  your  faces  again ! 

[The  NakH people  remain  in  a  state  of  utter perplemiy  and 
hewitderment*^ 

Tke  Curtain  Falls. 


Additional  Note  to  "  The  Alchcnmt  :  a  Pcnian  PlayJ^ — 
Sinro  my  translation  has  been  in  type,  I  learn  that  Monsieur 
Barbier  de  Meynard  is  bringing  out,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Jounud  Asiatique,  the  original  Azeri-Turkidi  text  of 
"The  Alchemist,"  with  a  French  translation  appended.  The 
ap])carance  thus  siuiultaneously  of  the  two  trarishitions  is 
entirely  fortuitous,  and  liad  I  earlier  known  about  this,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  chosen  a  different  play  for 
translation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  How- 
ever, this  is,  perhaps,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  readers  will  be 
able  thereby  to  compare,  in  the  respective  translations,  the 
Persian  phiv  and  its  prototype  compudod  in  the  Turkish 
dialect  of  Azerbaijan.  It  is  due  to  Mons.  B.  de  Meynard  to 
add,  that  his  paper  was  already  in  iy])e  before  the  beginning 
of  December,  when,  unaware  of  his  intention,  I  wrote  out 
my  own  translation. — Gut  le  Stbangb,  Jan»,  1886. 
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Abt.  VTTT. — On  Buddhism  in  ifs  Relation  to  Br&hmanism. 
By  Professor  Sir  Monibb  Monier-Williams,  CLE., 
B.C.L.,  M.B.A.S. 

The  recent  annexation  of  Fpper  Burmah  will  probably  give 
an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Buddhism,  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Southern  Buddhists  are  being 
made  accessible  through  Professor  Oldenberg's  edition  of 

the  Vinaya-pitaka, — through  the  works  of  Proteysor  Rhys 
Davids  aud  other  scholars, — and  more  especially  through  the 
valuable  publioatione  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  is  likely, 
I  hope,  to  cause  a  considerable  accession  to  tiie  ranks  of 
Pali  scholars. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  and  in  my  opinion  wrongly,  Bud- 
dhism has  always  excited  more  attention  and  interest  in  this 
country  than  Braiimauism,  and  the  relationship  of  the  one 
to  the  other  is  not  yet  generally  understood. 

I  may  therefore  perhaps  be  held  excused  if  I  venture 
to  come  before  this  Society  to-day,  not  with  any  new  theory 
or  discovery,  either  in  the  science  of  language  or  religion, 
but  with  a  contribution  towards  setting  forth  more  clearly 
the  debt  that  Buddhism  owes  to  Brahmauism,and  Brahmanism 
to  Buddhism,  and  the  inter- relationship  between  two  systems 
which  together  influence  the  creed,  conduct  and  social  condi* 
tion  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  here  using  the  term  Bud- 
dhism in  a  restricted  sense.  I  am  applying  it  to  that  moral 
and  philosophical  system  first  taught  in  India  iib  out  2350 
years  ago,  of  which  the  Saored  Books  oi  the  iSouthern 

VOL.  XTiU. — [kBW  8SBIM.]  9 
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Buddhists  are  the  best  exponent,  ^ot  to  those  highly 
developed  forms  of  so-called  Buddhism  which  prevail  aa 
popular  religions  in  otiher  parts  ol  Asia  in  the  present  day* 

And  at  the  outset  I  may  remark  that  philosophical  Budd- 
LUin  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  its  various  later  out- 
growths that  pure  Bralimanisra  bears  to  Hinduism. 

In  speaking  on  former  occasions  before  this  Society, 
I  have  striven  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
differenoe  between  pure  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism. 

Pure  philosophical  Brahmanism  may  fairly  be  identified 
with  the  Yedanta  system,  which  again  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Saukhya. 

It  is  a  creed  built  up  on  the  doctrine  of  an  impersonal, 
universally  present,  unconscious  spirit  called  Brahman — a 
kind  of  spiritual  element  or  vital  principle  pervading  all 
space,  and  underlying  equally  every  material  object,  whether 
organic,  or  inorganic,  whether  stones,  animals,  men  or  gods. 

It  postulates  the  eternal  existence  of  that  impersonal 
elementary  spirit  as  its  starting-point — denies  the  real 
existence,  not  only  of  all  material  objects,  but  of  tlie 
separate  human  soul,  as  distinct  from  the  universal  soul; 
and  ends  where  it  began  in  a  pure  impersonal  entity,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  its  unconscious  state  firom  pure 
nonentity.  If  this  be  Pantheism,  as  commonly  alleged,  it 
is  a  kind  of  spiritual  Pantheism  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  Pantheism  of  European  philosophy. 

Hinduism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  built  up  on 
the  doctrine  of  devotion  to  the  personal  gods  ^iva  and 
Vishnu.  It  postulates  the  eternal  existence  of  those  personal 
gods  as  its  starting-point,  and  ends  in  simple  polythdsm 
and  idolatry. 

If  we  compare  in  the  same  way  philosophical  with  popular 
Buddhism,  the  difference  seems  to  lie  in  this  : — 

Philosophical  Buddhism— or  at  least  the  truest  form  of  it 
—-is  a  system  built  up  on  the  doctrine  of  the  utter  unreality 
and  undesirableness  of  life  in  any  form  or  state,  and  the 
non-existeiice  of  any  spiritual  essence,  as  distinct  from 
material  organisms.   It  postulates  the  eternal  existence  of 
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Nothing^  88  it8  stdrting-point^  8nd  ends  in  simple  Nihilism. 
Imp6rm8Deno6  is  written  on  the  whole  Tisible  nniTeney 
inelnding  man.   E^en  the  most  perfect  human  being  must 

lapse  into  non-existence. 

Popular  iiuddluHOi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  bmlto 
up  on  the  worship  of  certain  perfected  human  beings  con- 
verted into  personal  gods.  It  affirms  the  eternal  permanence 
of  such  beings  in  some  state  or  other,  just  as  Yaiah^aYas 
affim  the  eternal  existence  of  YishQu.  It  gives  them  divine 
attributes,  and  ends  like  Hinduism  in  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

With  this  popular  doctrine  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  Our  only  concern  is  with  that  form  of  philosophical 
Buddhism  which  is  set  forth  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Southern  Ganon,  and  was  once  current  in  India. 

And  at  first  it  might  seem  that  for  a  Brahman,  who  is  a 
Brahma-vadi,  that  is  to  say,  who  asserts  that  Brahman — the 
one  Spirit — really  exists  and  nothina^  else,  and  for  a  Bud- 
dhi?*t,  who  is  a  Sunya-vadi — that  i^,  who  affirms  that  a  blank 
or  void  must  be  substituted  for  Brahman — there  can  be  no 
common  meeting^gronnd. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  the  two  systems  proves  that 
they  were  not  only  closely  related  in  their  origin,  but  that 
the  separation  and  antagonism  which  afterwards  took  place 
between  them  were  never  so  great  as  to  exclude  the  prospect 
of  their  ultimately  drawing  towards  each  other  again  by 
mutual  sympathy  and  attraction,  and  even  actually  blending; 
the  result  of  this  final  union  beings  in  my  opinion,  the  pro* 
duotion  of  the  later  forms  of  Yaishpavism  and  j^aivism. 
Indeed,  the  worshippers  of  the  god  Yishi^u,  in  their  ideas 
of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality,  m  their  abstinence  from 
injury,  and  benevolence  towards  all  creatures,  in  their  hero- 
worship,  deification  of  humanity  and  fondness  for  images^ 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  half  Buddhists. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  very  first  point  made  clear  by  the 
study  of  the  original  documents  is  that  the  Buddha  never 
seriously  thought  of  founding  a  religious  system  in  direct 

1  Exf  ( |)t  it  be  KamM  *  act,*  but  Boddbim  doet  not  undertake  to  aiplaia  how 

the  first  ttct  oi%iii«Uid. 
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opposition  to  Braliinanism.  He  himself  was  a  HiudQ  of  the 
Hindus,  and  he  remaiued  a  Hindu  to  the  end. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  juat  as  the  Founder  of 
Christianity^  being  Himself  a  Jew,  never  required  his 
followers  to  giye  up  their  Jewish  creed  or  usages,  so  the 
f  onnder  of  Buddhism,  being  himself  a  Hindu,  never  required 
his  adherents  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  their 
ancestral  religion,  as  if  they  had  been  coa verted  to  an 
entirely  new  faith. 

Nor  had  the  Buddha  any  idea  of  ostentatiously  courting 
popularity  as  a  champion  of  universal  social  equality  and 
denouncer  of  all  disdnotions  of  rank ' — a  kind  of  Tribune  of 
the  people,  whose  mission  was  to  protect  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  caste. 

AYhat  he  rather  aimed  at  was  to  form  a  caste  of  his  own, 
that  is  to  say,  an  order  of  monks  which  had  in  its  constitu- 
tion much  of  the  character  of  a  caste,  though  not  a  priestly 
one — a  vast  association  of  persons  who  were  all  to  be  equals 
in  rank — a  brotherhood  in  which  all  were  equally  under  the 
triple  vow  of  celibacy,  poverty  and  mendicancy — a  society 
in  which  all  weru  ei|ually  dominated  by  one  idea — an  idea 
very  prevalent  before  Gautama's  time — that  life  was  not 
worth  living  under  any  circumstances,  whether  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  whether  in  present  or  future  bodies. 

The  founding  of  such  a  monastic  Order  was,  without 
doubt,  the  Buddha's  principal  aim  ;  and  when  founded,  it 
contained  within  itself  potentialities  for  expansion  of  which, 
its  founder  probably  never  dreamed. 

Its  growth  soon  surpassed  all  anticipations,  and  its  ramifi* 
cations  rapidly  extended  in  all  directions,  spreading  in  the 
end  to  distant  countries,  where,  like  the  Indian  Fig-tree, 
they  sent  down  roots  to  form  vigorous  plants  even  after  the 
decay  of  the  parent  stem. 

In  point  of  fact,  an  organized  monastic  system,  wliich  opened 
its  arms  to  all  comers  of  whatever  rank,  and  enforced  on  its 
members  the  duty  of  extending  its  boundaries  by  itinerancy, 

*  This,  I  admit,  is  not  cnniTstcnt  with  wliat  T  said  in  Indian  ^Visdom  p.  55), 
l>ut  when  I  wrote  that  wurk  ih*)  Xripi^ka  was  uot  ou  well  kuuwu  lu  it  id  uow. 
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and  by  the  constant  rolling  onward  of  the  wheel  of  the  Bud- 
dhist law,  constituted  from  the  earliest  times  the  chief 

strength,  the  very  backbone,  of  Buddhism,  without  which  it 
could  never  have  been  propagated,  nor  even  liavo  held  its 
own  in  the  place  of  its  origin  for  so  many  centuries. 

But  in  thist  bis  main  design,  Gautama  was  really  no 
innovator ;  no  introducer  of  new  ideas  foreign  either  to  the 
spirit  or  practice  of  Brihmanism. 

Monasticism  had  always  been  an  adjunct,  or  aooompani- 
nient  of  the  Brahmanical  system.  Thus,  we  find  it  laid 
down  in  Manu's  Law-book  (vi.  1)  that  every  twioe-bora 
man  was  bound  to  be  first  a  student  living  with  a  preceptor, 
next  a  married  householder,  and  then,  at  a  certain  period  of 
a  long  life,  he  was  to  abandon  wife,  family,  and  caste,  and 
become  in  due  course  a  hermit  or  anchorite,  living  in  the 
woods,  or  a  mendicant  wandering  from  door  to  door. 

In  fact,  it  was  through  these  very  stages  and  state*?  of  life 
that  (iautama  Buddha  himseU  must  in  all  probability  have 
passed. 

And  be  it, observed  that  ordinary  Hindu  monks  were  not 
necessarily  Brlhmans,  There  were  in  India  many  monastic 
communities  which  included  in  them  men  of  various  castes 

and  sects,  and  there  were  also  nunu  rous  solitary  monks  and 
devotees.  These  took  vows  of  difl'urent  kinds,  whether  of 
self-torture,  of  silence,  of  fasting,  of  poverty,  of  nakedness, 
of  mendicancy,  of  celibacy,  of  abandoning  caste,  rank,  wife, 
and  family. 

Hence  they  called  themselves  by  various  names,  such  as 

Sannyiisi,  ^ouc  wlio  has  abaudoned  the  world'  ;  Vairagi,  'one 
who  is  free  from  all  worldly  desires'  ;  Yogi,  *one  who  seeks 
union  with  the  Deity  by  abstract  meditation ' ;  Yati,  *  one 
who  restrains  his  passions  * ;  Jitendriya,  *  one  who  has  con- 
quered his  organs  of  sense';  ^ramapa,  'one  who  fiitigues 
himself  by  austerities' ;  Bhikshn,  'one  who  lives  by  begging.' 

The  peculiarity  of  Gautama's  monachism  was  that  he 
made  it  a  necessary  qualification  fur  all  who  wished  to  enter 
the  path  leading  to  final  beatitude,  and  that  he  set  his  face 
against  all  solitary  ascedoiBm*  His  aim  was  to  form  a  vast 
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well-orgauized  fraternity  of  celibate  monks,  co-extenisive 
with  humanity  itself;  and  although  these  were  to  be  collected 
in  local  oentrefl,  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  moye  about 
from  one  place  to  another  both  to  obtain  their  daily  food  and 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Bnddha's  doctrine.  It  shonld 
always,  indeed,  be  borne  in  mind  lliaL  celibacy,  poverty, 
and  mendicancy  were  three  essentials  of  true  Buddhism, 
and  not  a  mere  accidental  accompaniment  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  Gautama  did  not  think  it 
neoessaiy  to  distinguish  the  members  of  his  Order  by  any 
new  title,  but  preferred  making  use  of  some  of  the  current 
Brahmanical  names. 

Ilia  usual  mode  of  designating  them  was  by  the  term 
Bhikshu  (Pali  Bhikkhu)  *  beggars,'  to  indicate  their  poverty  ; 
though  they  were  also  called  l^ravaka  '  hearers,'  to  denote 
their  attitude  of  attention  as  hearers  of  the  Law;  and  ^ramapa 
(Pali  Sama^  Sanskrit  root  6ram),  to  indicate  the  labour 
and  fatigue  they  had  to  undergo  after  their  admission  to  the 

Orel  or. 

For  although  Buddhism  has  the  credit  of  being  the  easiest 
and  least  burdensome  religious  system  in  the  world,  and  its 
monks  among  the  idlest  of  men — as  haTing  properly  no  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  perform,  and  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
working  for  a  livelihood— yet  in  real  truth  the  carrying  out 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Founder  was  no  sinecure  if 
earnestly  undertaken. 

It  was  not  possible  for  men  to  be  really  idle  who  felt  that 
their  only  mode  of  avoiding  starration  was  by  begging  their 
daily  bread  from  place  to  place,  and  that  as  members  of  the 
Order  they  were  bound  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  turning 
the  wheel  of  the  law,  in  bringing  all  their  bodily  desires  into 
subjection,  und  in  inactising  pruiound  meditation  for  the 
attainment  of  true  knowledge. 

This  last  duty — the  duty  of  meditation — the  Buddha  him* 
self — as  is  well  known — had  set  the  example  of  performing 
for  many  years  as  a  means  of  attaining  true  enlightenment. 
And  it  may  be  here  pointed  out  that  in  doing  so,  he  had 
merely  conformed  lo  the  practice  oi  Yugu,  which,  though 
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not  formulated  into  a  regular  system  of  philosophy,  was  at 
that  time  common  enough  amonf^  the  Brahmans. 

Ihero  call  be  little  doubt  that  Dharanu,  Dhvana,  and 
Samadhi,  three  forms  of  abstract  contemplation  and  mental 
concentration,  were  frequently  resorted  to  by  Brahmans  in 
Gbutama's  time  with  much  the  same  object  he  had  in  view — 
perfect  spiritual  insight  and  true  enlightenment  of  mind. 
Indeed  this  may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  Mann  vL  72. 

The  very  Gayatri  or  ancient  Vedic  prayer — still  used  by 
milliouti  ul  our  Indian  ieliow-subjeote  at  their  daily  devotions 
— was  originally  an  act  of  meditation  performed  with  the 
very  same  object : — "Let  us  meditate  on  the  exoellent  glory 
of  the  divine  vivifying  Sun,  may  he  enlighten  our  nnder^ 
standings  "  (Rig-veda  iii.  62. 10). 

Even  the  choice  of  the  Aivattha  or  sacred  PTpal  tree  as  the 
place  under  which  the  first  stirrings  of  the  divine  afflatus — 
symboli/.Lil  by  the  mysterious  ru^tlinof  of  its  tremulous  leaves 
—were  likely  to  make  themselves  felt,  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  Bruhmanical  ideas;  for  we  know  that  in  the  Katha 
Upanishad  (vi.  1)  ^  the  root  of  this  tree  is  identified  with  the 
Supreme  Being  Brahman,  and  that  a  passage  in  the  MuQdaka 
Upanishad  (iii.  1,  1),  and  a  Mantra  of  the  Rig-veda  (I.  164, 
20),  point  to  the  same  conception.  It  is  true  that  Gautama  sub- 
sequently repudiated  all  idea  of  any  divine  inspiration  coming 
from  any  external  source,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  when 
he  first  seated  himself  under  the  sacred  Fig-tree,  which  is 
even  now  regarded  as  a  form  of  Brahma — ^he  expected  to  be 
visited  by  some  kind  of  supernatural  communications. 

Enough,  then,  has  been  said  to  show  that,  according  to 
Gautama's  original  plan,  every  true  Buddhist  was  bound  to 
be  a  celibate  monk*  Xiet  us  not  forget,  however,  that  in 
practice  Buddhism  recognized  laymen  and  married  house* 
holders  quite  as  much  as  Brahmanism  did. 

Of  course  the  Buddha  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  enforce  celibacy  on  all  his  followers,  however 

'  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  siflRrm  ns  n  certainty  that  the  Katha  Upanishad, 
thou;;h  ancient,  was  pre- Buddhistic.  Its  exact  date  is  immaterial ;  it  must  be 
tukeu  iu  conjunction  with  the  Hsntrft  in  the  Kig«Veda  and  other  pa^ges,  as 
piofisg  the  gnat  aatiqmly  o<  the  idea  of  thii  trae  ■  aacradoeH. 
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desirable  such  an  erentuality  might  have  been.  He  was  well 
aware  that  if  eyery  man  and  woman  had  been  led  through 
his  example  and  teaching  to*  remain  nnmarried,  and  go  about 

from  one  place  to  another,  either  as  a  mendicant  or  preacher, 
there  would  have  been  no  work  done,  no  iood  produeed,  no 
children  born,  and  in  time  no  humanity — ^nay  no  Buddhism 

—left. 

He  had  to  take  the  Indian  world  as  he  found  it,  and  the 
generality  of  people  were  in  Ghratama's  day  very  much  what 
they  are  in  India  now-a-days — bent  on  early  marriage  and 

resolute  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  task  of  earniii"^  a  live- 
lihood by  honest  work — ayo  and  down  right  hard  work  too. 

Without  doubt  celibacy  in  instances  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  has  always  commanded  respect  in  India ;  but  in  no 
country  of  the  world  has  married  life  been  so  unimsaUy 
honoured,  and  the  duty  of  toiling  daily  for  self-support  so  uni- 
versally admitted.  It  is  not  very  likely,  then,  that  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  from  the  Sutta-Nipata  could  have  met  with  very 
general  approval  among  the  Buddha's  hearers :  ♦ 

'*  A  wise  man  should  avoid  married  life  as  if  it  were  a 
burning  pit  of  Uto  coals"  (Dhanunika-Sutta  21,  Kumara 
SvamI). 

And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  circumstance 
that  the  foundations  of  Buddhism  were  not  laid,  as  those  of 
Brahmanism  were — and  as  those  of  Christianity  notably  are 
^on  the  sacred  rook  of  family-life,  and  that  Gautama  made 
abstinence  from  marriage  essential  to  actual  enrolment  in 
his  society,  and  to  perseTeranoe  on  the  way  of  salvation,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  aooount  for  the  fact  that  Buddhism 
never  gained  any  real  stability  or  permanence  in  India. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  liuddha,  foreseeing  the 
impossibility  of  converting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  his 
anti-matrimonial  views,  very  soon  gathered  round  him  an 
exterior  circle  of  married  laymen.  These  lay  brethren  were 
bound  to  Buddhism  by  yery  slender  ties.  They  were  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  simplest  possible  code  of  morality. 

Probably  the  onlv  test  a  lu\  man  had  to  underj^o  was  his 
willingness  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  monks  aud  repeat 

\ 
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the  formula^  **  I  take  refuge  with  the  Buddha,  hia  Law  and 
his  Order."  And  indeed  it  teems  to  me  probable  that  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  lay  adherents  were  not  called  disciples, 
but  simply  Upasakaa,  that  is,  'Servers,'  or  *  Honourers/  and 
in  the  case  of  women  Upasikas. 

At  all  events  they  had  to  perform  serving,  and  this  chiefly 
ooDsisted  in  the  offering  of  food  and  gifts  to  the  monks.  If 
any  lay  brother  failed  in  this  act  of  reverence,  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  was  that  he  was  deprived  of 
this  privilege  of  presenting  gifts,  and  so  acquiring  a  store 
of  merit  necessary  to  his  advancement  in  future  states  of 
being.  In  brief,  lay  brethren  were  not  true  Buddhists 
except  so  far  as  by  supporting  and  serving  the  monks,^  they 
qualified  themselyes  for  enrolment  within  the  pale  of  the 
Monastic  Order  at  some  future  time  or  in  subsequent  forms 
of  corporeal  existence.  Nor  were  they,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  bound  to  be  believers  in  the  Buddha's  doctrine, 
except  as  one  part  of  their  general  creed. 

What  I  mean  is,  that  when  a  man  presented  himself 
before  a  body  of  monks  and  claimed  to  be  admitted  as  a 
lay  brother  on  the  ground  of  his  readiness  to  do  homage  to 
the  Buddha,  his  Law  and  his  Order,  he  was  not  thereby 
precluded  from  retaining  a  half  or  even  whole  belief  in  the 
old-establibhed  creeds  and  customs  of  his  family,  la  tshort, 
he  was  not  required  to  break  with  Hinduism,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  never  did  so,  any  more  than  the  lay  Buddhists 
of  China  broke  with  Confucianism  and  Tauism.' 

This  was  only  in  keeping  with  Asoka's  declaration  in  his 
twelfth  edict :  "The  beloved  of  the  gods  honours  all  forms  of 
religious  faith — tliere  ought  to  be  reverence  for  one's  own 
faith  and  no  resiling  of  that  of  others."  ^ 

Doubtless,  such  toleration  of  the  doctrines  and  ideas  of 

*  Comparinfr  Western  with  Eastern  MonachT^m,  I  may  remnrk  that  the  chief 
duty  of  the  lay  bretbrcD  attacbot  to  the  monastery  at  Fountain's  Abbey  in  York- 
iihi]!»  WM  to  wait  upon  the  tiHAka^  pfoenre  food  tad  cook  it  lor  them ;  tnd  we 

learn  from  an  int<'n  f«tin^'  article  on  the  Charterhoujic  in  tht;  Timnt  of  Ooocokber 
24th,  1885,  that  the  same  duty  devolvpd  on  the  Carthusian  h»y  hrotliers. 

'  In  Chinn  at  the  present  day  the  Emperor  pructujes  simultaueoufily  Con- 
fuciani^m.  Buddhism  and  Tauism. 

*  £toe  WiiMAf  and fiiunoaf •  tnwutlstican. 
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other  systems  had  its  advantageay  eapecially  in  the  early 
Btagee  of  the  Baddhutic  moTement*  It  oertainlj  had  a 
prophylactio  effect  in  warding  off  yiolent  oppositioii^  and 
helped  to  seonre  the  permanence  of  Buddhism  for  many 

ceutaries  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  its  per 
contra  disadvantages,  and  the  absence  of  any  sharp  lines 
of  separation  between  Buddhism  and  co-existing  creeds  and 
superstitions  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  end  it 
happened  that  on  the  destruction  of  Buddhist  monasteries  in 
India  by  hostile  religionists,  Buddhism  seemed  to  melt 
away  or  become  merged  in  Hinduism,  while  all  its  temples, 
Bynibols,  i(lf)ls,  and  sacred  places  became  subservient  to 
Yaish^ayism  and  Saivism. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Brahraanism  and  Buddhism  co- 
existed for  about  a  thousand  years  after  Asoka's  Oouncil  (about 
245  B.&).  If  conflicts  took  plaooi  they  were  not  general,  but 
confined  to  particular  localities,  and  I  think  it  may  he  safely 
adirmed  that  if  Buddhism  was  ever  auywliere  persecuted,  it 
never  anywhere  persecuted  in  return.  I  myself  was  much 
struck  in  one  of  my  visits  to  India  by  the  evidence  Ellora 
(in  the  Nizam^s  territory)  affords  of  friendly  tolerance  between 
BmhmanSy  Buddhists^  and  Jains.  Brahmanical,  Buddhist, 
and  Jain  oaves  may  be  there  «een  side  by  side,  and  their 
inmates  no  doubt  lived  on  turmo  ut  iust  as  imu  li  liariuouy 
the  members  of  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan 
communions  do  in  Europe  at  the  present  day.  It  was  only 
in  the  South  of  India  that  any  violent  crusade  against 
Buddhism — ^like  that  instituted  by  Kumarila  and  ^ankara 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era— «eems  to 
have  been  carried  on.  In  other  parts  of  India,  Brahmanism 
crept  up  somewhat  insidiously  to  its  rival,  and  drew  the  heat 
out  of  its  body  by  close  contact.  In  brief,  I  hold  that  if 
it  be  true  to  say  that  Brahmanism  was  the  birth- place  of 
Buddhism,  it  is  quite  as  true  to  assert  that  in  India  at  least 
Brahmanism  became  its  grave,  and  that  the  passing  away 
of  the  Buddhistic  system  was,  on  the  whole,  peaceful  and 
unattended  with  any  violent  pangs.* 

^  No  doubt  (bore  ue  plseei  in  tlie  South  of  ladis  when  Uicni  is  eridnce 
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With  regard  to  tbe  Order  of  Nuns  (BhikahuQi,  in  Pali 
Bhikkhanl),  it  is  generally  believed  tbat  at  the  outset  of  his 

career  (rautauia  relrained  from  imparting,  or  allowing  others 
to  impart  his  ideas  to  women,  simpW  because  he  feared  the 
danger  of  encouraging  oommuoioation  with  the  female  sex. 
Tradition,  asserts  that  women  were  indebted  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Cbiutama's  favourite  cousin  Ananda  lor  permission 
to  form  a  Sisterhood  of  their  own. 

Certain  it  is,  that  no  lom^  period  elapsed  before  the  Buddha 
conceded  to  women  the  privilege  of  entering  on  the  same 
path  of  deliverance  as  that  opened  to  men. 

It  is  well  known  tbat  at  the  time  when  Gautama  lived, 
women  were  not  kept  in  actual  seclusion.  Tet  we  learn 
from  Manure  law-book  that  they  enjoyed  little  independence 
of  action,  and  were  regarded  as  inferior  beings,  incapable  of 
the  same  form  of  religion  as  men. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Gautama,  while 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  plea  for  women's  rights  under 
a  system  of  universal  brotherhood  and  equality,  and  while 
actually  instituting  a  sisterhood  of  nuns,  should  have  placed 
tbem  under  the  direction  of  monks,  and  made  them  subject  to 
the  male  Order  in  all  matters  of  discipline. 

Whatever  ma}'  be  said  about  the  theory  of  social  equality 
between  men  and  women  in  Buddhist  countries,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  in  India  Buddhism  effected  little  alteration 
in  Brahmanical  ideas  about  women. 

It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  men  were  regarded  as  possess- 
ing an  advantage  over  women  in  respect  of  the  more  rapid 
attainment  of  Kirvana,  and  that  evei  y  nun  cherished  as  an 
object  of  legitimate  ambition  the  hope  oi  being  bom  as  a 
man  in  some  future  birth. 

of  BOtne  violent  persecution.    I  may  instance  amon^  the  places  I  vkited  the 

Temples  of  Tanjore  and  Madura.  When  I  concludea  the  reading^  of  tlii*!  paper 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  February  16,  188G,  our  President,  Colonel  Yule, 
very  j  Uhtly  remarked  that  the  members  of  two  religious  communions  who  hold 
Yery  •iniiur  doctrines  often  on  that  accoont  hate  and  oppose  each  other  all  the 
UOTC  ;  but  my  point  is  that  theintt  nse  tolerance  and  eclectiri-m  tli  it  i  luiractorizcd 
both  Brtthmanidm  and  Buddhism  must  have  prevented  mutual  persecution,  except 
tmder  tpeenU  eifeiiiniliuioee.  Mhnuaumi  wm  iniieh  more  likdv  to  hare  adopted 
Buddhkna*  part  of  its  system  than  to  hare  persecuted  and  expelled  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Brahmans,  as  is  well  known,  turned  the  Htiddh  i  into  one  of  Vi^^min's 
incarautious,  very  much  m  they  are  ready  to  turn  the  I'ouuder  of  Chritttianity  aluo. 
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Such  then  was  the  monachism  which  lay  at  the  root  of  true 
BuddhiaiiL  It  was  m  no  one  particular  openly  antagonistic  to 
Hindu  caste.  It  was  supported,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  large  body 
of  lay  associates,  and  those  lay  brethren  who  refrained  from 

enrolling  themselves  a>  members  of  the  Order  retained  their 
caste-distinctions  witliont  anv  denunciations  tVoni  Gautama. 
Nor  did  Gautama  ever  rail  at  the  Bruhmans,  or  dispute  their 
right  to  be  regarded  as  men  of  higher  social  rank.  On  the 
contrary,  he  treated  them  with  respect,  and  taught  others 
to  do  80,^  just  as  he  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  gods  over 
men,  and  allowed  men  to  worship  them ;  merely  denying 
that  either  gods  or  Brahmaus  could,  alter  a  man's  coudition 
iu  a  future  life. 

What  he  really  opposed  was  priestcraft  and  priestly 
domination,  not  caste ;  for,  be  it  observed,  Buddhism  reoog* 
nizes  no  priests,  and  has  properly  no  priests  of  its  own, 
imless  monks  can  be  so  called. 

Other  reformers  and  leaders  of  Ilindu  sects  had  done 
much  the  same  before  him,  so  that  even  in  this  respect  it 
canuot  be  said  that  Gautama  struck  out  any  wholly  original 
line. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  establishment  and  organisa- 
tion of  a  universal  monastic  Order,  by  means  of  which  he 

might  propagate  what  he  believed  to  be  true  knowledge,  that 
the  Buddha  took  care  to  avoid  any  direct  or  offensive 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Brahmanism :  he  was  equally 
careful  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  so 
propagated  was  presented.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  great 
Teacher  to  whom  the  majuiity  of  Asiatic  races  have  for 
centuries  looked  as  a  kind  of  god-like  esample,  if  not  as  an 
actual  god,  was  naturally  so  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  so  humble-minded  in  regard  to  his  own,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  pose  in  the  attitude  of  an  original 
thinker. 

^  He  eTen  asserted  that  birth  in  a  Hrahman  family  would  bo  a  reward  for  merit. 
According  to  fiumouf  "  very  little  ilitiereiice  apueara  betvvtitu  the  Buddhists  and 
Bruhmans  in  tiM  early  Bu'ddhlrt  writiiigBt  ana  Buddha  is  often  desoribfid  ai 
follow* d  by  a  crowd  of  BrahnuuiiM  well  u  of  Bhikkhiu.'*  See  Joonuil  ii.A.8. 
0.8.  YoL  111.  p.  2i2. 
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Almost  all  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  more  or  less  amplifications  or  modifica- 
tions of  preyiouslj  current  Brahmanical  ideas*  wbicli  again 
were  afterwards  modified  by  an  interchange  with  Buddhistic 

ideas.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Gautama 
himself  during  his  whole  life-time  ever  expressed  opinions 
calculated  to  cause  any  serious  offence  to  tlie  most  orthodox 
Brahroans.  He  could  not  of  course  wholly  dispense  with 
dogmatic  teaching  of  his  own ;  but  all  his  dogmas  were  more 
or  less  the  result  of  a  compromise  wiih  old-established 
doctrines. 

And  it  is  certain  that  the  Buddha's  method  of  clothing 
old  truths  in  a  new  dresa,  or,  to  adopt  another  metaphor, 
of  mixing  new  wine  with  old,  had  in  it  a  fascination  very 
attractiye  to  most  men.  For  Brahmanism  was  in  truth 
equally  tolerant  of  other  creeds,  and  equally  eclectic.  Even 
if  a  man  were  one  of  its  most  orthodox  adherents,  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  one  ol  three  ways  or  methods  of  becuring 
his  own  salvation. 

The  fi-rst  was  the  way  of  sacriiices,  ceremonies  and  rites, 
as  enjoined  in  the  Mantra  and  Brahnuugia  portion  of  the 
Yeda* 

The  second  was  the  way  of  deyotion  to  one  or  other  ol 

certain  commonly  worshipped  personal  deities,  leading  in 
later  times  to  Saivism  and  Yaishuavism  (as  ultimately  un- 
folded in  the  Puranas). 

The  third  was  the  way  of  knowledge  as  set  forth  in  the 
Upanishads.^ 

Any  one  of  these  three  ways,  or  all  three  together,  might 
be  chosen  without  fear  of  being  charged  with  heresy,  so  long 

as  the  authority  of  the  Veda  was  not  impugned  ;  but  the 
third,  or  way  ol  knowledge,  which  was  incomparably  the 
highest  way,  was  not  open  to  all. 
It  was  the  way  reserved  for  the  more  intellectual  and 

'  The  three  ways  are  usually  expressed  in  Saiislcrit  by  Karman,  Bhakti,  and 
Jnana  respectively:  but  the  doctrino  of  HliaWti  wa*  not  fully  developed  till  after 
the  time  uf  Buddha,  though  the  Upuui»hadci  provt;  thut  the  practice  of  devotiun 
(as  expnwed  by  Dpuana)  ni»t  faaT«  eiisted. 
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philosophically- minded  Brahrnans.  The  generality  of  men 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  first  and  second  ways. 
All  that  the  Buddha  then  did  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inetitate  an  Order  to  which  all  classes  were  admissible ;  and 
in  the  second  place  to  throw  open  the  third  or  highest  way— 
the  way  of  true  knowledge — to  all  who  wished  to  enter  upon 
it,  of  whatever  rank  or  caste  or  mental  calibre  they  might 
be.  No  human  being,  he  declared,  not  even  the  lowest,  was 
to  be  shut  out  from  free  access  to  the  path  of  true  enlighten- 
ment* 

And  here,  of  course,  it  will  occur  to  most  persona  to  inquire 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Buddha 

thus  made  accessible  to  all  ? 

Was  it  some  deep  spiritual  truth  ?  Some  abstruse  doctrine 
of  philo8oj)hy,  or  physical,  or  metaphysical  science  ?  Was 
the  Buddha's  open  way  very  different  from  the  old,  well- 
fenced-off  and  carefully-guarded  Brahmanieal  way?  Waa 
his  knowledge  opposed  to  Brahmanieal  knowledge  ? 

Unhappily  we  are  here  met  by  a  difficulty.  The  ljuddlia 
promulgated  a  creed,  but  he  never,  like  Muhammad,  wrote 
a  book  or  even  a  single  line.  He  was,  in  some  respects,  the 
Socrates  of  India,  and  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  his  followers 
for  a  record  o£  his  sayings  and  doings^  Still  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  what  has  been  handed  down 
in  regard  to  the  main  doctrines  he  taught,  and  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  fact  that  Gautama  called  bis  own  knowledge 
Bodhi  and  not  Veda,  Most  probably  he  did  so  because  he 
wished  to  imply  that  his  own  knowledge,  as  attainable  by 
all  through  their  own  efforts  and  intuitions,  was  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  Veda  or  knowledge  obtainable  througb  the 
Brahmans  alone,  and  by  them  through  supernatural  revela- 
tion only. 

But  it  should  be  noted — as  jtointed  out  long  ago  by 
Professor  A.  Weber  of  Berlin,  and  recently  by  Professor 
Oldenberg — that  eyen  in  the  choice  of  a  name  derived  from 
the  Sanskfit  root  Budh  'to  know,'  the  eelf-enlightened 
Buddha  was  only  following  the  authors  of  the  Brah- 
maQ.as.     Fur  example,  tke  »SuUi-patha-braiimaua  called  a 
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man  prati-buddha  ^  who  had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Atmim.  It  may  be  poiDted  out,  too,  that  iu  Mana 
(iy.  204)  the  wise  man  ia  called  Budha. 

Moreover,  the  doctrines  which  grew  out  of  his  self- 
acquired  knowledge  Gautama  still  called  Dharma  *  law/ 
using  the  very  same  term  employed  by  the  Brahiiiana — 
a  term  expressive  of  law  iu  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
as  comprising  under  it  the  physical  laws  of  the  Universe, 
as  well  as  moral,  political  and  social  duties.  And,  further, 
the  very  first  truth  taught  in  the  Buddha's  Dharma  was 
after  all  no  new  truth.  It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Brabmanical  ideas.  His  way  of  knowledge,  though — like  that 
of  the  Brahmaus — it  ultimately  developed  into  many  paths,  had 
only  one  point  of  departure.  It  started  from  the  old  truth, 
taught  long  before,  that  all  life — not  merely  some  life — was 
pain  and  misery,  and  it  indicated  two  cures  for  that  misery. 

The  first  cure  was  the  tuppresfian  of  dMire,  especially  the 
desire  for  continuity  of  existence.  The  second  cure  was 
t/ic  remoral  of  ignorance.  When,  however,  we  come  to  put 
the  question — ignorance  of  what 't  we  tind  ourselves  brought 
round  by  the  well-known  twelve-linked  chain  of  causality 
to  the  old  truth,  and  the  answer  we  receive  is : — ^ignorance 
that  all  life  is  pain  and  misery  and  all  ciaying  for  continuity 
of  individual  existence  a  mistake. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  pessimism — 
the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  von  Hartmann  and  other 
modem  European  philosophers — was  taught  by  the  Bruhmans 
in  Buddha's  time  and  has  continued  to  be  a  thoroughly  Brab- 
manical idea  eyen  to  the  present  day.  Witness  the  following 
sentiment  from  the  Maitrayaui  or  Mattri  Upanishad:^ 

"In  this  weak  body,  ever  liable 
To  wrath,  ambition,  avarice,  illusion, 
To  fear,  grief,  envy,  hatred,  separatiun 
From  those  we  hold  most  dear,  association 
With  those  wc  hate ;  continually  exposed 
To  hanger,  thint,  disease,  decrepitude, 
Emaeiationi  growth,  decline  and  death, 
What  leliah  can  there  be  for  true  eojoyment  ?  " 

1  S'ata-^Uui-brahiiiaoa  xiT.  7j  2, 17* 
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Also  the  following,  from  Manu  (yi.  77) : — 

"This  body  like  a  house  composed  of  the  (five)  ulements,  with 
bones  for  its  rafters,  tendons  for  its  connecting  links,  flesh  and 
blood  for  its  mortar,  skin  for  its  covcrinfi: ;  this  house  filled  with 
impurities,  infesU'd  by  sorrow  and  old  age,  the  seat  of  disease, 
full  o£  pain  and  passion,  and  not  lasting — a  man  ought  certainly  to 
abandon." 

Later  writera  obime  in,  thoa  (Yairagya-lataka  of  Bbartri* 

hari,  iii.  32)  : — 

"  Enjoyments  are  alloyed  by  fear  of  sickness, 
High  rank  may  have  a  fall,  abundant  wealth 
Is  subject  to  exactions,  dignity 
Encounters  risk  of  insult,  strength  is  ever 
In  danger  of  enf eeblement  by  foes, 
A  handsome  form  is  jeoparded  by  women, 
Scripture  is  open  to  assaults  of  critics. 
Merit  incurs  the  spite  of  wicked  men, 
The  body  lives  in  constant  dread  of  death, 
One  course  alone  is  proof  against  alarm. 
Renounce  the  world,  and  safety  may  be  won.** 

And  again  (iii.  50) : — 

"  One  hundred  years  *  is  the  appointed  span 

Of  humuLi  hie,  one  liali  of  this  goes  by 
In  sleep  and  ni<;ht ;  one  half  the  other  lialf 
In  childhood  and  old  acre  ;  the  rest  is  passed 
In  sickness,  separalioii,  y:un  and  service — 
How  can  a  human  being  tind  deli<;ht 
In  such  a  life,  vain  as  a  watery  bubble  ?" 

Then  we  know  tbat  the  removal  of  the  pain  caused  by 
desire,  ignorance,  and  bodily  existence,  was  the  ckiel  aim  of 
the  Briibmaiiical  sjatema  of  philosophy,  quite  aa  much  as 
of  the  Buddhiatio* 

The  very  first  aphorism  of  the  Sankhya  system  defines  the 
chief  aim  of  man  to  be  complete  deliverance  from  the 
misery  aud  puiu  incident  to  corporeal  existence.   The  Nyaya, 

1  Centenarians  (S'atn^'us,  S'sta-Tarsha)  fleem  to  have  been  rather  common  in 
India  in  ancient  tiraes,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tJhiWftlw  to  them  ift  Hanu  sad 
other  works.    See  Maau,  iii.  Itttf ;  ii.  136,  137* 
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too,  in  its  second  aphonsm,  declares  that  beatitude  consists 
in  complete  deliverance  from  the  pain  resulting  from  birthi 
actions  and  false  knowledge ;  while  the  Yedanta  considers 
that  ignorance  alone  fetters  the  son!  of  man  to  the  body,  and 

is  therefore,  of  course,  the  cause  of  all  pain  and  suffering. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  Buddha's  so-called  agnostic  and 
atheistic  ideas,  it  is  said  that  he  wholly  repudiated  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Supreme  Being.  And  it  is  true  that  his  highest 
being  was  the  perfectly  enlightened  man,  free  from  all 
ignorance,  desire  and  sufiering. 

Yet,  as  already  pointed  out,  be  had  great  sympathy  with 
Yoga  ideas,  and  the  Yoga  philosophy  not  only  asserted  the 
existence  of  God,  but  defined  His  nature  thus  (ii.  24) 

"God  is  a  prirticular  Spirit  {purusha,  which  also  means 
man),  unaffected  by  pain,  acts,  the  result  of  acts,  and  desires." 

Surely  this  might  equally  serve  as  a  definition  lor  the 
Buddha's  perfect  man,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  one 
was  not  suggested  by  the  otherJ  It  seems,  also,  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  Buddha's  predilection  for  Yoga  with  his 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  Spirit  as  distinct  from  bodily 
organism.  But  a  little  consideration  wiU  perhaps  indicate 
how  he  was  brought  round  to  this  disbelief. 

Probably  before  his  so-called  enlightenment  and  attain- 
meiit  of  true  kiio\vled<,^e,  he  was  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  real 
existence  ol  one  Supreii^e  Sjnrit  as  the  most  orthodox  Brahman. 
He  had  become  imbued  with  Brahmanical  philosophy  while 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  two  teachers  Udraka  and  Alara. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  definite  or  finally  formulated 
systems  of  philosophy,  separated  from  each  other  by  sharp 
lines.  But  the  Sankhya  and  Yedanta  systems  were  assum- 
ing: shape,  and  the  doctrines  tliey  embodied  had  been  roughly 
enunciated  in  the  Upanishads,  and  were  orally  current. 

For  instance,  it  was  then  believed,  as  had  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  Upanishads^  that  nothing  really  existed  but  one 
uniyersally  present  impersonal  Spirit,  and  that  the  whole 
visible  world  was  really  to  be  identified  with  that  Spirit. 

1  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  fbe  Toga  definiticm  was  naceMarily 
fba  flnt  in  point  of  tine. 

VOL.  XVm.— [VBW  OPUM.]  10 
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Then  it  foUoired  as  an  article  of  faith  that  man's  tipmt, 
deluded  into  a  temporary  false  idea  of  separate  personal 
existence  by  the  iiiusion  of  ignorance,  and  maintained  in 

that  false  idea  throagh  repeated  births  by  the  force  of  its 
own  act's,  was  also  identical  with  that  One  Spirit^  and 
ultimately  to  be  re-absorbed  into  it. 

Now  it  is  obyioos  that  to  beliete  in  the  ultimate  merging 
of  man's  personal  spirit  in  One  impersonal  unconscious  spirit^ 
is  virtually  to  deny  the  ultimate  existence  of  any  human 
spirit  at  all.  Nay  more — ^it  is  virtually  to  deny  the  existence 
oi'  a  supreme  universal  Spirit  also. 

For  how  can  a  merely  abstract  universal  Spirit,  which  is 
unconscious  of  personality,  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  real 
existence  worth  being  called  true  life  P 

To  assert  that  such  a  Spirit  is  pure  abstract  Entity  or 
(according  to  Yedanta  phraseology)  pure  Existence  (without 
anything  to  exist  for),  pare  Thought  or  even  Consciousness 
(without  anything?  to  think  about,  or  Ix;  conscious  about), 
pure  Joy  (without  anything  to  rejoice  about),  is  practically  to 
reduce  it  to  pure  non-entity. 

All  that  Gautama  did,  therefore,  was  to  bring  common 
sense  to  bear  in  purging  Brihmanism  of  a  dogma  which 
appeared  to  bim  to  be  a  mere  figment  and  a  sham. 

He  simply  eliminated  as  meaiiin^^less  and  incapable  of 
proof  the  doctrine  of  an  impersonal  incorporeal  unconscious 
spirit,  whether  human  or  divine. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  important  question  how 
far  the  great  central  Brahmanioal  doctrine  of  soul-trana- 
migration  formed  the  basis  of  the  Buddha's  theory  on  the 
same  subject.  It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Buddha  would  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Brahmans 
in  regard  to  this  central  dogma.  The  real  fact  was  that  the 
divergence  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  from  the  Brahmanioal 
theory  of  metempsychosis  was  not  greater  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  soul  and  spirit.  Of  course  Oautama 
was  brought  up  to  accept  unreservedly  the  Biahnianical 
theory  as  minutely  described  in  Manu's  Law>book  (chapter 
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zii.  41,  50,  and  elsewhere).  The  great  Brahmanioal  law* 
giyer  there  eet  forth  a  triple  order  of  transmigratioii  through 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  planes  of  existence,  resulting  from 

good,  middling,  and  bad  acts,  words  and  thoughts.  Thus — 
to  instance  only  the  lower — the  soul  of  a  man  who  spoke  ill 
of  his  teacher  was  destined  to  pass  into  an  ass  or  a  dog  (ii. 
201),  the  soul  of  a  thief  might  occupy  a  mouse  (zii.  62),  the 
soul  of  one  who  neglected  his  caste-duties  might  pass  into  a 
demon  (zii.  71,  72) ;  and  greater  crimes  might  lead  to  the 
soul's  being  condemned  to  occupy  plants,  stones,  and  minerals. 
Then  there  was  an  intermediate  condition  of  the  soul,  as  a 
departed  spirit  or  ghost,  which  would  be  miserable  but  for 
the  Sraddha  ceremonies— a  source  of  constant  profit  to  the 
Brahmans  who  performed  them. 

This  passage  of  the  soul  through  repeated  hodies  was  the 
terrible  incubus  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  Indian 
philosophers  to  remove.  It  was  irapossible,  however,  for 
Gautama  to  accept  such  ideas,  denying  as  he  did  the  exist- 
ence of  any  soul  or  spirit  at  all,  as  distinct  from  material 
organisation.  He  therefore  put  forth  a  yiew  of  his  own, 
which  was  no  doubt  afterwards  amplified  by  his  followers ' 
into  something  more  Buddhistic  than  Buddhism,  just  as 
Darwin's  followers  of  the  present  day  develope  hia  teaekiiig 
into  something  more  Darwinian  than  liarwiniern. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  recapitulating  here 
what  so  many  P&li  scholars  have  already  made  dear,  that 
every  human  being  acoording  to  the  Buddhist  is  composed 
of  fiye  constituents  called  Skandhas.^  And  that  these  are : 
1.  Form  {rupa),  2.  Sensations  {vedanA)*  3.  The  faculty 
of  |)< Tception  (sanfnd).  4.  The  faculty  of  conformation  {samS" 
hdra)y  that  is  of  forming  ideas,  di.-^pobilioiiy  (leading  to  actions, 
etc.).  5.  The  factdty  of  thought  or  consciousness  {vvmm)» 
This  fifth  is  the  most  important  of  the  fiye,  and  is  the  only 
kind  of  soul  recognised  by  Buddhists.  Theoretically  it  perishes 
with  the  other  Skandhas  at  death,  but  practically  it  is  con*> 
tinned,  its  exact  counterpart  being  reproduced  in  a  now  body. 

'  P  nirtimcs  a  human  hcinij  is  'iaid  to  be  made  up  of  the  (lv<'  elrmenii— aflier, 
air,  lixs,  water,  earih— with  a  aixUi  called  Vijnina,  coiuciousDesa. 
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For  although  it  is  trao  that  when  a  man  dka,  all  the 
Skandhaa  are  dissolved,  yet  by  the  force  of  the  merit  and 

demerit  {kuiala  and  akuMd)  reenltiiig  from  hie  actione 
(karma),  a  new  set,  of  which  consciousness  {vijnana)  is  still 
the  douiinant  faculty,  iustautly  starts  into  being.  The 
process  of  the  new  creation  is  so  instaotaaeous  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  oontinuance'  of  the  same  personality^ 
pervaded  hy  the  same  oonsoiousnefls,  thoagh  it  is  only  really 
oonnected  with  the  previous  personality  by  the  force  of  acta 
done  and  character  formed  in  that  personality.  In  short  (as 
Prof.  Rhys  Davids  hus  well  shown),  to  speak  of  traiiaoiigra- 
tion  of  souls  as  a  doctrine  of  Buddhism  is  misleading. 

A  true  Buddhist  does  not  believe  in  the  paaaing  of  a  soul 
from  one  body  to  another,  but  in  the  paaring  on  of  what 
may  be  called  act-force  or  characterrforoe :  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  constant  perpetuation  and  transmission  of  the  aggregate  of 
merit  and  demerit  resultint^  from  a  man's  acts  so  as  to  cause 
a  continuous  and  connected  series  or  succession  of  separate 
forms  and  personalities.  It  is  this  act-force  alone,  commonly 
oalled  £arma,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  eaoh 
man's  past,  present,  and  future  bodies. 

In  its  subtle  and  irresistible  operation  this  accumulated  Act* 
force  may  be  compared  to  stored-up  chemica.1  or  ilectric  energy. 
It  is  a  force  which  continually  creates  and  ic-creates  the 
whole  man,  and  perpetuates  his  personal  identity  (even  iu 
the  absence  of  recollection)  through  separate  forms,  whether 
it  compels  him  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Be  it  observed,  however,  that  the  scale  of  descent  appears  to 
be  limited  in  true  Buddhism  to  animal  organisms.  It  is  not 
cxieuded,  as  in  the  Bralimunicai  system,  to  plants  and 
minerals,  stocks  and  stones. 

Enough  then  has  been  stated  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
only  creator  recognized  by  Buddhists  is,  so  to  speak.  Act- 
force.  It  is  Act-force  that  creates  worlds.  It  is  Aot*foroe 
that  creates  all  beiogs  in  any  of  the  six  classes  into  which 
Buddhists  divide  all  beings, — namely,  gods,  men,  demons, 
animals,,  ghosts  and  the  fiwellers  in  hell.  We  know  that  it 
is  an  tuciom  with  modem  European  men  of  science  that  no 
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force  can  eyer  be  lost,  but  must  of  neoesBity  be  transmitted 
onwards  in  some  form  or  other.  Kow  the  Buddhist 
philosopher  affirmed  this  Tery  thing  many  centnries  ago  in 

regard  to  the  force  generated  by  a  man's  character  and 
acts  ;  and  Brahmanical  philosophy  affirmed  much  the  same. 

And  what  does  the  modern  Positiviat  philosopher  assert  ? 
He  mamtains  that  both  body  and  mind  are  resolyed  into 
their  elements  at  death.  The  only  immortal  part  of  ns 
is  what  good  deeds  we  have  done,  what  good  words  or 
thoughts  we  leave  behind  us,  to  be  made  use  of  by  our 
desceiulantij  and  iinprov^  d  on  for  the  elevation  of  humanity. 
And  the  aggregate  of  these,  according  to  the  Buddhist, 
constitute  a  force  strong  enough  to  re*create  us. 

Is  was  thus  that  the  force  of  Gautama's  own  acts  had 
constantly  re-created  him  through  a  long  chain  of  suooessiTe 
personalities  terminating  in  the  perfect  Buddha.  And  it 
was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  perfect  Buddha  that  he 
was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  recollecting  these  personalities 
and  describing  them.  The  stories  of  at  least  live  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  births  (Jatakas)  are  eyen  now  daily  repeated 
to  thousands  of  eager  listeners  in  every  Buddhist  country 
over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  are  believed  to  convey 
important  moral  lessons,  much  in  the  same  manner,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  s<)  with  all  reverence,  that  the  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes,  who  are 
held  by  Christians  to  be  types  of  Christ,  are  repeated  as 
lessons  in  our  own  religious  services. 

The  close  inter-relationship  between  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  which  took  place 
between  each,  are  again  exeTnjilified  by  the  Buddhist  birth- 
stories,  many  of  which  are  obviously  mere  modifications  or 
adaptations  of  old  fables  and  folk-lore  long  current  in  India, 
while  others  have  evidently  been  imported  from  Buddhism 
into  the  fables  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

In  reading  them  one  is  constantly  reminded  of  similar 
stories  in  the  l*anca-tantra,  liitopadesa,  Ramayana,  and 
Maha-bliarata.  The  noteworthy  point  about  the  repeated 
births  of  the  Buddha  is  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
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Darwiniaii  rise  from  lower  to  higher  fomu ;  no  working  of 
the  way  gndoally  and  progreeaivelj  upwards;  hat,  on  the 
contrary,  a  mere  jumble  of  metamorphoses.   Thus  we  find 

him  born  twenty  times  as  the  god  ludra,  eighty-three  times 
as  an  ascetic,  fifty-eight  times  as  a  king,  twenty-four  times 
as  a  Brahman,  once  as  a  gamester,  eighteen  times  as  a 
monkey,  six  times  as  an  elephant,  eleven  times  as  a  deer, 
onoe  as  a  dog»  fonr  times  as  a  serpent^  six  times  as  a  snipe, 
once  as  a  frog,  twioe  as  a  fish,  forty-three  times  as  a  tree- 
god,  twice  as  a  pig,  ten  times  as  a  lion,  four  times  as  a  cock, 
twice  as  a  thief,  once  as  a  devil-dancer,  and  so  on  in  an 
endless  irregular  series,  without  any  apparent  couiormity  to 
any  rule  or  law  of  development. 

Another  wise  man  of  the  East,  who  lived  loDg  before 
Gantama,  spoke  of  *'the  path  of  the  just  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  ^  Of  this  kind  of  progressive 
advance  towards  higher  planes  of  perfection,  the  Indian  sage 
knew  nothing.  Nor  to  the  Buddiia,  of  course,  would  such 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  "imputed  Eighteousness"  have  conveyed 
any  meaning  whatever.  With  Qautama,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  holiness  and  sin^  were  merely  forces  causing 
in  the  one  case  a  man's  rebirth  either  in  one  of  the  heavens 
or  in  higher  earthly  corporeal  forms,  and  in  the  other  his 
rebirth  in  one  of  the  hells  or  in  lower  corporeal  forms. 
"Not  ill  the  heavens,"  says  the  Dhamma-pada,  "not  in  the 
midst  of  the  seat  not  if  thou  hidest  thyself  away  in  the  clefla 
of  the  mountains,  wilt  thou  find  a  place  where  thou  canst 
escape  the  force  resulting  from  thy  evil  actions."^  And 
this  Buddhist  theory  of  every  man's  destiny  being  dependent 
on  his  own  acts  is  quite  in  keeping  with  iirahmanical  ideas 
expressed  here  and  there  in  Sanskrit  literature.  Take  for 
example  the  following :  —  Purva>janma-kritam  karma  tad 
daivam  iti  kathyate,  "  the  act  committed  in  a  former  birth 
that  is  called  one's  destiny";  and  again,  As  from  a  lump  of 
clay  a  workman  makes  what  he  pleases,  eren  so  a  man  obtains 

>  Provtrlwiv.  18. 

«  Dhammnprida,  127,  219  (Dr.  Oldenberg*!  Baddha,  p.  243),  vitli  «  slight 
TarwUoD  of  pluraaeology. 
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wliatever  destiny  he  has  wrought  out  for  himself'*  (Hito- 
padesa,  Introduction). 

We  are  reminded  too  of  a  aentiment  by  a  poet  of  our  own— 

**  Our  deeds  still  travel  with  ns  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  ns  what  we  are.  **  * 

And  of  Don  Quixote's  saying,  "  Every  man  is  the  son  of  his 

own  works;"  and  of  Wordsworth's,  often  quoted,  "The  child 
is  father  of  the  man  ;  "  and  of  Longfellow's,  **  Lives  of  great 
men  all  remind  us,  we  can  make  ourselves  suhlime." 

Nor  can  ceremonies  and  rites  performed  by  priests  avail 
aughtf  nor  can  any  devotion  to  personal  gods  avail  aught^ 
nor  can  anything  whatever,  except  a  man's  own  works  and 
deservings,  possess  the  slightest  efficacy. 

Not  that  the  gods  and  demons  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon 
were  hold  by  the  Buddhists  to  be  mere  myths.  They  existed 
in  more  subtle  corporeal  forms  than  those  of  men,  and  were, 
moreover,  powerful  beings,  capable  ol  working  good  or  evil» 
^  benefit  or  harm ;  among  them  the  Tedio  god  Indra  being 
particularl}'^  revered. 

Yet  they  were  not  omnipotent,  and  were  wholly  powerless 
to  help  or  hinder  any  one  on  the  road  to  his  own  salvation. 
If  we  turn  next  to  that  division  of  the  Buddhist  system 
which  seeks  to  explain  the  operation  of  physical  laws  in  the 
creation  and  dissolution  of  worlds,  we  are  again  reminded  of 
Brahmanical  ideas* 

We  have  already  noted  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  between  Buddhism  and  BrahinauisLii  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  Spirit,  the  disagreement  in  the  end  appears 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  Buddhist  ideas  on  the  subject  of  matter  as  opposed 
to  spirit.  Here,  again,  the  gulf  between  the  two  systems 
appears  at  first  to  be  impassable.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  supposed  that  since  Gautama  denied  the  eternal  exis- 
tence of  Spirit,  he  would  at  least  give  eternal  existence  to 
matter. 

'  Thew  lines  cx>Dstitate  the  text  of  the  70th  chapter  of  George  £liot'8 
'*HidcUaBttielu" 
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But  DO ;  here,  again,  Buddhism  allowed  no  permanence. 
Here,  again,  the  only  eternal  thing  is  the  Gauaalitj  of 
Aot-forcse. 

The  world  around  ns,  with  all  its  yisible  phenomena, 
must  be  recognized  as  an  existing  entity,  for  we  see  before 

our  eyes  evidence  of  its  actual  existence.  But  it  is  an  entity 
produced  out  of  nonentity,  and  destined  to  lapse  agaia  into 
nonentity  when  its  time  is  fulfilled. 

For  oat  of  nothingness  it  came,  and  into  nothingness  must 
it  letum,  to  re*appear  again,  it  is  true,  bat  as  a  wholly  new 
creation  brought  into  being  by  the  accumulated  force  of  its 
own  acts,  not  evolved  out  of  any  eternally  existing  germ. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Universe  is  like  an  endless  succession 
of  countless  bubbles  which  are  for  ever  forming,  expanding, 
drifting  onwards,  bursting  and  re-forming,  each  bubble  owing 
its  re-formation  to  the  force  generated  by  its  vanished  pre- 
decessor; 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

Prom  creation  to  decay : 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river, 

Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away."  ^ 

Or  like  an  interminable  succession  of  wheels  for  ever 
coming  into  view,  for  ever  rolling  onwards,  disappearing 
and  reappearing ;  for  ever  passing  from  being  to  non-being, 
and  again  from  non-being  to  being. 

As  to  the  question  what  force  created  the  first  world, 
the  Buddha  hazarded  no  opinion.  He  held  this  to  be 
an  inexplicable  mystery. 

Many  of  these  spec  ul^it  ions  also  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
Biahmanical  source.  We  know  that  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Brahmanism  is  Ex  nikUo  nihil  fit  The  true  Yedanta 
philosophy  makes  the  Universe  proceed  out  of  an  eternal 
illusion,  and  students  of  Mann  are  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kalpas,  or  immense  intervals  of  time  (lasting 
for  4,320,000,000  earthly  years),  during  which  every 
creation  attains  perfection,  and  then  again  deteriorates  and 
decays  till  it  is  utterly  dissolved,  not  indeed  into  nothingness. 
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but  into  Brahman  or  simple  unconscious  Spirit,  to  be  agaia 
evolved  with  the  inauguration  of  a  fresh  Kalpa. 

Oan  it  be  affirmed,  however,  that  pure  unoonscious  spirit 
is  virtually  very  different  from  pure  nothin^ess  ? 

"Wliiii  says  the  autUur  ul  a  vveil-kiiuwii  liyiua  oi  tliu  lUg- 
veda  (x.  120) 

"  In  the  begimiing  there  was  neither  naught  nor  aught, 
Then  there  was  neither  aky  nor  atmosphere  above. 
Then  first  osme  darknees  hid  in  darknees,  gloom  in  gloom ; 
Next  all  was  water,  all  a  chaos  indisoieet, 
In  whieh  the  One  lay  void,  shrouded  in  nothingness.*' 

Then  as  to  the  Ealpas  or  ages  of  the  world,  we  know  that 

the  Brahmanical  notion  of  vast  intervals  of  time  exceeds  the 
wildest  dreams  of  modern  geologists  ;  yet  the  Buddhist  con- 
ception is  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  same  notion. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  say  Buddhist  writers,  that  a  F^olid  rock 
forming  a  vast  cube  16  miles  high,  and  the  same  in  length  and 
breadth,  were  lightly  rubbed  once  in  a  hundred  years  with 
a  piece  of  the  finest  cloth,  and  by  this  slight  friction  reduced 
in  countless  ages  to  the  size  of  a  mango-seed;  that  would 
still  give  you  no  idea  of  the  immense  duration  of  a  Buddhist 
Kalpa. 

Then  again  the  Buddhist  theory  of  numerous  heavens  and 
hells  is  nothing  but  an  equally  exaggerated  expansion  of  the 
Brahmanical. 

One  of  the  earliest  doctrines  of  Brahmanism  was  that  earth, 
atmosphere,  and  heaven  furnied  three  worlds  (Manu  xi.  236), 
and  we  iiud  Buddhist  writers  expanding  these  into  three  sets 
or  groups  of  worlds,  the  first  comprising  the  seven  worlds 
of  sensuous  desire  (Kama),  yix,  the  earth  and  six  heavens 
of  the  gods,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  capable  of  those 
sensual  feelings  and  desires  which  lead  to  re-birth  and  death, 
and  are  therefore  presided  over  b\  Mara,  the  deadly  spirit 
of  evil,  whose  sphere  is  the  atmosphere,  and  who,  as  Prof. 
Oldt  iiberg  has  well  shown,  is  the  counterpart  of  M|ityu, 
'god  of  death,'  in  the  Kathopanishad.  The  second  group 
axe  called '  worida  of  lorm'  (Rupa),  divided  aocording  to  four 
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places  of  pure  tbought  or  meditation,  and  said  to  contain, 
sixteen  (or  according  to  the  Northern  school  seventeen  or 
even  eighteen)  heavens.  The  third  gronp  are  called  '  fonn* 
less  worlds/  and  contain  four  heavens,  inhabited  by  beings 
who  appear  to  exist  in  a  highly  sublimated  transcendental 
state,  untroubled  by  desires,  feelings,  or  thoughts. 

Similar  hyperbole  is  used  in  describing  the  numerous 
Buddhist  hells.  Mann  (iv.  88-^0)  reckons  21  hells  or  places 
of  torment  of  varions  degrees^  bat  these  are  expanded  by 
Buddhists  into  136,  the  eight  principal  of  which  are  minutely 
described  as  terrible  places  of  torture.  The  worst,  called  Avici, 
is  for  unbelievers  in  and  revilers  of  Buddha  and  his  law. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  feel  rather  like  a  foolhardy 
person  rushing  recklessly  over  thorny  ground  when  I  venture 
to  speak  of  the  culminating  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana  ?  I 
think,  however,  I  may  assert  two  things  about  this  much  con- 
troverted expression  without  fear  of  being  contradicted. 

The  first  is  that  the  word  Nirvaiia  is  an  expression 
common  both  to  Brahmauism  and  Buddhism.  It  was 
probably  cyirrent  in  Gautama's  time,  and  certainly  occurs  in 
the  Maha-bharatSi  parts  of  which  may  extend  back  to  the 
time  when  Buddhism  first  arose  in  India.  Of  course^  like 
some  of  the  crucial  theological  terms  of  Christianity,  it  is 
capable  of  being  interpreted  differently,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  interpreter  and  the  point  he  wishes  to  establibh. 

The  second  is  that  it  would  be  about  as  unreasonable  to 
restrict  the  expression  Nirvana  to  one  meaning  as  it  would 
be  to  restrict  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism — ^two  most 
elastic,  comprehensive  and  Protean  systems — which  have 
constantly  changed  their  front  to  suit  changing  circum- 
stances and  varying  national  peculiarities  at  diflferent  epochs 
and  in  different  countries,  to  one  hard  and  fast  outline. 

Nirvana,  no  doubt,  properly  means  '  a  state  of  extinction ' 
like  that  of  a  blown-out  flame,  but  such  extinction  may  have 
at  least  three  meanings.  It  may  indicate  first  a  complete 
extinction  of  the  fires  ^  of  the  passions  and  a  total  cessation 

1  Die  time  chief  iini  am  luit,  infrtoitkn  and  hsM. 
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of  all  desim,^  espeoiaUy  the  desire  for  individual  existence— 
a  state  achieved  by  all  Arbats  while  still  living  in  the  world, 

and  notably  by  the  Buddha  himself,  at  the  moment  wlivn  ho 
attained  Buddhahood,  forty-four  years  before  his  complete 
Nirvana,  Then,  secondly,  there  is  a  form  of  iNirva^a  in- 
sisted on  by  many,  in  which  the  leading  idea  seems  to  be 
a  state  of  absolute  release  from  all  pain,  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  profound  peace  and  rest,  all  fear  of  further  bodily 
existences  having  terminated.  This  condition,  implying  as 
it  does  an  actual  consciousness  of  blissful  repose,  precludes 
the  idea  of  utter  auuihilation.  Then,  thirdly,  Nirvana  may 
stand  for  a  state  of  entire  cessation  of  re-births,  with  utter 
extinction  of  all  conscious  personal  existence  as  attained  by 
the  Buddha,  according  to  the  orthodox  view,  at  the  moment 
of  his  death. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  form  of  Nirviliia — ^the 
extinction  of  the  fires  of  the  passions — it  must  be  b  )rne  in 
mind  that  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  for  such  a  con- 
dition was  ingrained  in  the  mind  of  every  true  HindO,  and 
that  there  was  really  nothing  new  in  this  idea. 

Even  to  this  day  no  one  can  haye  come  in  contact  with  the 
natives  of  India  in  their  own  country,  without  observing  that 
for  a  o'enuine  aristocratic  Brahman  to  allow  others  to  see 
liim  give  way  to  any  passion,  to  exhibit  any  emotion  or 
enthusiasm,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  weakness. 

We  can  easily  understand,  therefore,  that  when  the 
Buddha  exhorted  his  followers  to  strive  after  a  wholly 
impassive  condition,  he  addressed  a  sympathetic  audience. 

Long  before  bis  exhortations  were  heard  in  India,  his 
fellow-countrymen  held  persons  in  the  highest  respect  who 
claimed  to  have  entirely  suppressed  their  passions.  The 
only  peculiarity  in  Ghiutama's  teaching  was  that  he  made 
this  object  incumbent  on  all  true  Buddhists  alike,  without 
exception.  And  this  state  of  absolute  iropassiveness  is  well 
indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  usual  attitude  of  the  images 
which,  aiter  Gautama's  death,  were  carved  to  represent  him 

1  Prof.  Rhjrs  Dsridft  boldi  ih«t  ike  Buddha  did  not  advocate  tba  rappmiioii  of 
fooddaairea. 
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— an  attitude  of  oomplete  traoquillity,  passioalesa  composure^ 
and  dignified  calm. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  aecond  phaae  of  Nirvana,  in 
which  the  main  idea  is  cessation  of  all  pain,  this  seems  to 
correspond  Tery  much  to  the  Brahmanieal  Apavarga, 
described  ia  tiie  Nvava,  :ind  defined  bv  a  commentator, 
VatsviiYana,  to  be  Surva-duhkha-cheda.  I  trust  I  shall 
not  shock  my  Indian  friends  if  I  illustrate  this  condition 
by  an  example  from  the  animal  creation.  In  crossing  the 
Indian  Ocean^  when  nnruffled  by  the  slightest  breese^  I 
haTe  sometimes  observed  a  jelly-fish  floating  on  the  sur£ace 
of  the  transparent  water,  apparently  lifeless,  but  really 
drinking  in  the  warm  fluid  in  a  state  of  lazy  blissful  repose. 

No  Buddhist  at  least  could  lo  ok  Lit  such  u  sight  without 
being  reminded  of  the  second  idea  of  Kirviina — the  idea  of, 
SO  to  speak^  floating  in  perfect  peace  and  cessation  Irom  all 
paiTi  on  a  kind  of  ocean  of  conscious  beatitude. 

With  regard  to  the  highest  form  of  Nirvana — eometimea 
called  Farinirvii^a — absoKnte  extinction  of  conscious  personal 
existence  and  individuality,  I  have  already  shown  that  if  this 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  liiahmaiiical  idea  of  absorp- 
tion into  an  impersonal  unconscious  spirit — whereby  the  E^o 
of  personal  identity  was  utterly  destroyed — ^it  is  a  didtiuction 
without  much  difference. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  although  the  highest  form  of 
Niryl^a  is  the  ultimate  goal,  and  great  object  of  all  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  a  true  Buddhist,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
aims,  efforts,  and  even  in  the  thoughts  of  the  ordinary 
adherents  of  Buddhism. 

The  apex  of  all  the  desires,  the  culminating  point  of  all 
the  ambition  of  the  most  reiigiously-miuded  Buddhists  of 
the  present  day,  point  to  a  life  in  one  of  the  heavens,  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  aim  only  at  escaping  one  of  the 
hells,  and  elevating  themselves  to  a  higher  condition  of 
bodily  existence  in  their  next  birth  on  this  earth,  and 
perhaps  oii  tliat  very  part  of  this  earth  which  is  the  scene 
of  their  present  toils,  joya  and  sorrows. 

And  now,  in  oonciuaion^  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
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to  the  Buddhist  Oode  of  Morality.   It  may  be  well  aaked. 
How  oan  any  aoheme  of  morality  find  a  i^aoe  in  a  system 
which  makes  all  life  and  action  proceed  from  ignorance  and 

error,  and  even  virtuous  conduct  the  product  of  a  mistake  as 
leading  to  continuity  of  life  in  higher  states  of  being  ?  '* 

The  inconsistency  seems  difficult  of  explanation,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  notwithstanding  the  constant 
insisting  on  the  misery  resulting  from  every  form  of 
existence,  Gantama  taught  that  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man 
and  life  in  heaTen  were  better  than  a  wicked  life  and  a  life 
in  hell. 

Hence  accumulation  of  merit  {hdala  or  ptint/a  or  ilharma) 
by  good  actions,  by  the  practice  of  morality,  self-renunciation, 
meditation  and  almsgiving,  according  to  the  example  set  by 
the  Buddha  himself,  was  made  an  absolutely  indispensable 
^tor  in  securing  a  man's  re-birth  in  higher  corporeal  forms, 
^villi  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge,  perfect 
self-renunciation,  and  perfect  deliyerance  from  individual 
being  at  some  iuture  period. 

Indeed,  both  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  might  be  well 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  as  schemes  for  the  intense 
accumulation  of  self-righteousness,  with  a  view  to  getting 
rid  of  self;  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  self 
to  be  got  rid  of  is  not  the  self  spoken  of  in  Christianity, 
but  the  self  of  individuality  and  continued  personal  conscious 
existence. 

And  of  the  two  systems  Buddhism  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  palm  as  the  most  perfect  art  of  merit«making.  For  every 
Buddhist  is  like  a  trader  who  keeps  a  ledger,  with  a  regular 

debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  a  daily  entry  of  profit  aud 
loss. 

He  is  forbidden  to  store  up  a  money-balance  in  a  worldly 
bank,  but  he  is  urged  to  be  constantly  accumulating  a  merit- 
balance  in  the  bank  of  Karma. 

To  be  righteous  in  a  Christian  sense,  a  man  must  be  Ood« 

like,  and  to  be  righteous  in  a  Buddhistic  sense,  a  man  must 
be  Bu(idha-like  ;  but  the  righteousness  of  the  Buddhist  is 
not  the  perfection  of  holiness,  nor  even  the  perfection  of 
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8elf*enlightenmeiit  by  the  dissipation  of  ignorance.  It  is 
tlie  peifeotion  of  merit-making,  whereby  the  oomplete 
extinotion  of  indmdual  ezktenoe  ia  achieved. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  the  Buddhist 
system  of  morality  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 

Often,  indeed,  it  rises  to  the  highest  plane  of  Christian 
teacliin^^  but  the  same  can  he  said  of  the  moral  code  existing 
among  Brahmans  and  Hindus  before  the  Buddha's  time, 
and  in  nothing  is  the  close  connection  between  Buddhism 
and  Brahmanism  better  shown  than  in  the  moral  precepts  of 
these  two  systems  which  are  sometimes  nearly  identicaL 

There  is  scarcely  a  sentiment  in  the  Dhammapada  and 
Sutta-nipiita  which  may  not  be  matched  by  something  similar 
in  either  !Manu,  the  Epic  poems,  or  the  iN  iti-sastras  of 
Sanskrit  literature. 

Most  certainly  the  highest  morality  of  both  Buddhists 
and  Brahmans  has  this  in  common^  that  both  had  an  ultimate 
reference  to  their  own  interests^  and  that  both  incnlcated 
doing  good  to  others,  with  a  view  to  laying  up  such  a  store 
of  merit  for  themselves  as  might  secure  their  own  advance- 
meut  in  future  states  of  corporeal  existence. 
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Abt.  IX. — The  Stories  <if  Jtm&tavdhana,  and  qf  Marihrman, 
Translated  by  the  Bay.  B.  Hale  Wobtham,  M.It.A.S. 

The  Buddhist  legend  of  Jimutavdhana  is  related  twice  iu 
the  Katha  JSarit  8cl<^ara,  in  the  22nd  Taranga,  irora  which 
the  following  translation  is  made,  as  well  as  in  the  90th 
Tarftnga.  The  two  yersions  of  the  legend  differ  somewhat 
in  their  treatment  of  the  story,  the  latter  version  giying 
a  fuller  account  of  JtmiitaTfthana's  courtship  and  home-life* 
at  the  same  time  omitting  all  account  of  his  actions  in  a 
former  birth,  and  their  results.  The  legend  has  also  been 
dramatised  in  the  Nig&nanda,  or  Joy  of  the  Snake  World, 
a  highly  sensational  drama,  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  existing  drama  commencing  with  an  invocation  to 
Buddha.  The  drama  follows  the  lines  of  the  legend  as  laid 
down  in  Tar&nga  90. 

The  Stort  op  JimOtavAhana  (KaihA  SarU  Sdgara,  Tarftnga 

22,  Sloka  16). 

A  mountaui  called  the  Snowdad  on  this  earth 

Upreurs  its  mighty  form,  the  chief  of  hills, 

Father  of  Parvati, — of  Gauri's  spouse 

The  spiritual  head.    In  that  great  mount. 

The  home  of  the  Yidylldharas,  once  dwelt 

Their  lord,  Jhniitaketa.   To  his  house 

Belonged  a  "wishing  tree/*  the  legacy 

Of  his  forefathers,  from  its  nature  called 

**  The  giver  of  desires."    Then  the  king 

One  day  approaclied  that  heaven-sent  tree  and  said. 

In  supplicating  tones :  **  0  deity  I 
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Who  ever  grantest  all  we  ask  or  seek. 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  now,  a  Turtaoaa  eon, 
Por  I  am  childleBB.**   "  King,"  replied  the  tree, 

"Thy  prayer  is  granted,  thou  shall  have  a  80D  ; 

Within  hif»  luiiid  shall  dwell  the  nieraory 

Of  former  births ;  he  shall  be  liberal, 

The  loYer  of  all  ereataiee."   Thai  the  king, 

Filled  with  delight,  in  adoration  bowed 

Before  the  tree,  and  straightway  to  his  Qaeen 

Bore  the  glad  tidings.    Soon  a  son  was  born. 

And  to  the  boy  the  father  f?ave  the  name 

JimCitavibaua.    As  time  went  on 

The  youth  increased  in  stature,  while  the  love 

Which  filled  his  inmost  nature,  step  by  step. 

Grew  with  his  outward  form.   At  last,  the  prince^ 

Proclaimed  Successor  to  his  father's  crown, 

Pilled  with  couipasoioii  lor  a.11  living  things 

That  move  upon  this  earth,  in  secret  sp>oke, 

And  thus  addressed  his  father,  who  with  joy 

Heard  his  son's  words.   **  Surely  I  know  full  well 

That  all  things  perish :  nothing  on  the  earth 

Has  an  abiding  place ;  one  thing  alone,— 

The  glory  ot  the  virtuous,  replete 

With  purity, — though  countless  ages  pass. 

Shall  never  fail.    If  men  of  noble  mind 

Have  gained  renown  by  showering  kindnesses 

On  others,  more  than  life,  far  more  than  wealth, 

They  value  that  fair  glory.   As  for  us^ 

If  our  good  fortune — our  prosperity — 

Be  for  ourselves  alone,  nor  overflow 

On  the  less  fortunate,  then  like  a  flash 

Of  lightning  shall  our  fortune  pass  away. 

And  vanish  into  air.   This  '  Wishing  tree ' 

Grants  all  that  we  desire ;  if,  then,  we  pray 

The  tree  to  pour  its  blessings  o'er  the  world, 

Nor  keep  them  selfishly, — then  shall  its  fruit 

Be  ours  indeed.    80  h  t  me  supplicate 

The  wishing  tree  that  by  its  boundless  wealth 
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The  multitudaB  of  men,  who  pass  thoir  lives 
In  poverty^  may  he  reliayed/'   Thus  spoke 
J!m(ltavfthana :  gladly  his  sire 

Assented,  and  the  youth  invoked  the  tree. 

'*0  liouuleous  tree  !    The  giver  of  all  good 

To  us ;  fuliil  this  day  our  earnest  prayer ; 

Banish  from  earth  ail  want  and  poverty. 

Hail  to  thee !  friendly  one  I  Thou  hast  been  sent 

To  bless  the  world  with  wealthi  therefore  I  pray 

Bestow  on  men  the  wealth  that  they  desire.'' 

In  answer  to  Jira(itavahana 

The  self-deuymg  one,  the  tree  sent  down 

Gold  in  abundant  showers  on  the  earth, 

While  all  mankind  rejoiced.   Who  could  haye  bent 

The  wishing  tree  to  carry  out  his  will 

And  rain  down  plenty,  even  though  he  were 

Incarnate  \\  icjUoin,  but  the  glorious 

Jim(itavahana^  Therefore  to  him 

Were  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  fast  bound 

By  ties  of  gratitude^  and  o'er  the  heav'n 

His  spotless  fame  extended  far  and  wide. 

Then  the  relations  of  the  King  uprose, — 

Even  ut  Iving  Jimutuketu, — full 

Of  hatred,  Kince  the  throne  was  firmly  fixed 

By  his  son's  glory  ;  and  their  minds  they  set 

To  overcome  that  place  wherein  the  tree» 

The  giver  of  all  blessings,  grew, — ^a  place 

Unfortified,  easy  to  be  o'eroome. 

Therefore  they  met  together,  fully  bent 

On  war.    Then  said  Jiiuutav4hana, 

Calm  and  composed,  "  Father  I  this  life  of  ours 

Is  even  as  a  bubble  on  the  stream. 

Why  should  we  then  desire  prosperity  P 

For  even  as  a  lamp,  whose  tongue  of  flame 

Flickers  before  the  wind,  so  among  men 

Is  fortune.    Who  could  i  ver  hope  to  gain 

(If  he  were  wise  at  least)  prosperity 

From  other's  harm  or  death?   I  will  not  fight 

TOL.  XTin.^iriw  auixB.]  11 
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With  kinsmen  ;  I  will  rather  leave  my  realm 
And  dwell  within  the  foreet.   Let  them  be ! 
We  will  not  slay  the«e  miaemble  men, 
Our  brothers  and  our  kin/'   His  father  said. 

Firmly  resolved  in  mind:     I,  too,  my  soul 

Will  ^'0  with  you,  for  I  am  old  and  (^rey, 

And  how  should  love  for  power  abide  iu  mo 

Since  thon,  all  young  and  vigorous,  hast  cast 

Thy  realm  aside,  as  though  it  were  but  straw, 

Thiongh  loTS  and  pity  ?  **   Thus  the  King  approved 

JlmiitavAhana's  advice,  and  left 

His  realm,  departing  with  bib  wife  and  son 

To  Mount  Malaya.    There  the  youth  abode 

Within  a  grove,  the  Siddha's  dwelling-place, 

Where  trees  of  sandal  shadowed  o*er  the  brooks^ 

Making  his  father's  life  his  ohiefest  care. 

And  while  he  sojourned  there,  the  Siddha  prince, 

One  Miiicivasu,  took  him  as  a  friend. 

Whose  muidi  n  sister  in  a  former  birth 

Had  loved  Jimutavahana.    He  saw, 

And  filled  with  perfect  wisdom  knew  again 

The  damsel  he  had  loved.   Their  mutual  glance. 

Like  the  frail  meshes  of  the  net  which  holds 

The  captive  deer,  ensnared  each  other's  souls. 

One  day  the  8iddlia  prince,  his  countenance 
Beaming  with  joy,  in  sudden  thought  addressed 
Jim{itav4hana,  whom  the  three  worlds 
Adored :    A  younger  sister  dwells  with  me, 
Galled  Malayavati :  to  thee  I  give 
The  maiden  ;  O I  do  not  refiise  my  gift !  ** 
Then  spoke  Jiinuta\.Lljaiia,  and  said: 
•'Prince  I  in  a  iurnier  birth  she  was  inv  wife. 
Thou  too  my  iriend,  even  as  dear  to  me 
As  my  own  heart ;  to  me  is  given  the  power 
Of  calling  back  to  mind  births  past  and  gon&" 
Then  Mitrft vasu  said :  "  Tell  me,  I  pray, 
The  story  of  thy  former  births,  I  long 
To  hear  it.''    And  J  imutavahana, 
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LoTiDg  towards  aU  oreatares,  answered : 

**  Hear  then  my  tale :  Once  in  a  fonner  birth. 

As  a  Vidy&dhara,  flying  through  space, 

I  passed  Himalaya,  whose  lofty  peaks 

Shone  forth  beneath  me,  and  I  was  beheld 

By  Siva,  sportiBg  with  his  spouee.   The  god 

Enraged,  becaose  my  towering  flight 

Bore  me  above  him,  with  a  curse  pronounced 

This  sentence  on  me :  *  In  the  world  of  men 

In  mortal  guise  thou  shalt  be  born  ;  a  wife 

From  the  Vidyadharas  thou  shalt  obtain. 

Thoii  ahalt  appoint  thy  son  to  oocapy 

Thy  room,  and  then  once  more  remembering 

Thy  former  birth,  thou  shalt  again  be  bom 

As  a  Vidyftdhara.'    Thus  Siva  spoke, 

Yet  while  he  cursed,  foretelling  too  the  end 

Of  his  Anathema,  and  disappeared. 

Soon  after,  in  a  merchant's  family 

I  entered  human  form,  and  lived  the  son 

Of  a  rich  trader  in  a  city  named 

Vallabht :  Vasudatta  was  the  name 

liestowf  (I  on  me.    Time  passed  ;  to  manhood  grown, 

My  father  sent  me  forth,  a  retinue 

Of  servants  following,  to  some  far  land 

To  traffic   On  my  journey,  I  was  seised 

By  robbers  in  a  forest ;  stripped  of  all 

My  merchandise,  they  loaded  me  with  chains 

And  dragged  mo  to  their  village,  to  the  shrine 

Of  Durga,  where  a  silken  banner  waved, 

Crimson  and  long,  like  as  it  were  the  tongue 

Of  Death,  all  eagerness  to  lick  the  blood 

Of  living  things.   Then  to  Pulindaka, 

Their  chief,  they  brought  me,  who  was  worshipping 

Before  the  goddess,  that  within  her  shrine 

I  might  be  oll'cred  as  a  sacrifice. 

He  saw  me,  and  although  a  Savara, 

At  once  he  felt  his  heart  within  him  melt 

In  pity  for  my  fato ;  a  causeless  love 
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Which  seems  to  spring  unbidden  in  the  heart 
TelU  OS  of  friendship  in  a  former  birth. 
Thus  was  I  saTed  from  slaughter  hj  the  King, 

Who,  still  intent  upon  the  sacrifice, 
Prepared  to  make  the  oft'erinf^  of  himself, 
And  so  complete  the  rite.    But  while  he  thought 
Thereon,  a  Toice  from  heaven  said :  '  O  king  1 
Hnrt  not  thyself !   Ask  of  me  what  then  wilt. 
It  shall  he  granted  thee,  for  thou  hast  been 
Approved  of  me.'    Then  filled  with  joy  the  king 
Replied:  'Since  thou,  0  iroddess,  luist  approved 
My  deeds,  what  should  I  iurther  need  ?  but  yet- 
One  thing  I  ask  of  thee :  in  births  to  oome^ 
May  loye  between  me  and  the  merchant's  son 
Ever  remain  unchanged.'   '  It  shall  be  so/ 
Answered  the  goddess.   Then  the  Seyara 
Restored  me  to  my  home  loaded  with  wealth. 
My  father,  seeing  that  I  had  returned 
From  a  far-distant  land,  the  jaws  of  death 
,  Barely  escaped,  held  a  great  festival 
To  do  me  honour.   Then  I  saw  again 
After  some  time  had  passed  the  Savara  chief 
Led  in  a  prisoner  before  the  king 
For  sentence  and  for  punishment  :  his  erirae 
The  plunder  of  a  caravan,  straightway 
I  told  my  father,  and  I  prayed  the  king 
To  spare  the  Savara.   My  prayer  was  heard 
And  with  a  mighty  sum  of  gold  I  saved 
The  Savara  chief  from  death.    Thus  I  repaid 
Ilis  benefits,  and  to  my  own  abode 
I  brought  him  hume^  and  long  I  tended  him 
With  loving  care.    After  a  time  he  turned 
Departing  to  his  village*  while  hia  heart 
Tender  with  love  was  fixed  upon  me  stilL 
And  then  he  roamed  the  earth,  seeking  a  gift 
Worthy  the  kindnesses  which  I  had  showed 
Towards  him.    As  he  wandered  here  uud  there, 
fie  saw  a  lake  beibre  him,  on  its  banks 
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A  woman  liding  on  a  lioo,  young 

And  beautifttL   The  Savara,  amazed. 

Thought  thus  within  himself.    '  Who  may  this  he  P 

Is  she  a  mortal  ?    Ilow  then  does  she  ride 

Upon  a  lion  ?    Can  she  be  divine  ? 

But  if  a  goddess,  how  should  such  as  I 

Behold  her  ?   Surely  clad  in  human  form 

I  see  her  as  the  merit  which  I  gained 

In  former  hirths.   Oh !  could  I  only  win 

Her  for  my  friend  in  marri«ge,-then  indeed 

I  should  bestow  on  him  a  just  reward 

For  all  his  benefits.'    The  Savara, 

Thus  thinking  in  himself,  respectfully 

Advanced  to  greet  the  maiden,  who  returned 

His  salutation.   '  Who  art  thou  P '  she  said 

'Why  hast  thou  come  to  this  far-distant  land  P  * 

*  I  am  a  Savara  |>rince,'  he  made  reply, 

*Lo  !  I  am  seeking  treasure  in  tbis)  wood, 

And  at  the  sight  oi  thee  I  called  to  mind 

The  friend  who  sayed  my  life,  the  merchant's  son. 

Matchless  is  he  in  youth  and  comeliness, 

A  yery  fount  of  nectar  to  the  world, 

Even  as  thou  art.    Fortunate  the  lot 

Of  tluit  lair  maid  who  shall  bestow  her  hand 

On  one  so  full  ot  generosity, 

80  full  of  love,  of  patience,  of  compassion. 

If  this  surpassing  lovely  form  of  thine 

Should  fail  of  such  a  destiny,  Alas  I 

Then  Kama  bears  indeed  his  bow  in  vain.* 

The  maiden's  mind  by  these  enticing  words 

Was  borne  away,  as  though  the  spells  of  love 

Bewildered  her.    *  Where  is  this  friend  of  thine  ? ' 

She  said,  under  love's  prompting.   *  Bring  him  here ! 

That  I  may  see  him/   '  Even  so/  replied 

The  Savara,  and  full  of  joy  returned 

To  seek  his  friend,  thinkin^^  his  object  gained. 

Then  bringing  with  him  treasures — pearls  and  musk. 

He  came  to  our  abode,  and  entering  in. 
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While  all  our  house  saluted  him,  he  gave 

My  sire  the  present,  worth  a  mighty  sum 

Of  gold.    After  the  day  and  following  night 

Had  paaaed  in  feasting,  then  the  Savara 

Took  me  aaide»  and  told  me  priyately 

The  Btory  of  the  maiden ;  and  to  me, 

Pull  of  excitement  at  the  tale,  he  sal  1, 

'  Come  there  with  me,  my  friend ! '  When  nightfall  came. 

The  Sayara  departed,  bearing  me 

Along  with  him.   And  when  the  morning  light 

Shone  forth,  my  father  knew  that  I  had  gone 

Together  with  the  Savara  prince ;  but  yet, 

Confiding  in  the  prince's  love  for  rae, 

He  felt  no  grief.    And  I,  as  time  went  on,. 

Journeyed  towards  Him&laya ;  the  prince 

Tending  me  on  the  way  with  loving  care. 

At  length,  one  evening,  we  beheld  the  lake 

Before  onr  eyes,  and  in  the  forest  bounds 

We  tarried  all  that  night,  eating  the  fruits 

Which  grew  within  the  \\  (hkI, — that  lovely  wood 

Wherein  the  ground  was  strewed  with  creeper  Eowers, 

While  all  the  air  resounded  with  the  hum 

Of  bees :  sweet  gentle  breeses  blew,^the  herbs 

Sent  forth  a  gleaming  light  even  like  lamps. 

And  then  all  night  we  rested  in  that  wood — 

The  chamber  of  delight.    Xext  day  the  maid. 

Biding  upon  the  lion,  like  the  moon 

Besting  upon  an  autumn  cloud,  drew  near. 

As  she  approached,  my  mind  at  every  step 

Flew  as  it  were  to  meet  her,  and  the  prinoe^ 

Advaneing  towards  her,  said  in  courteous  tones 

'Goddess!  I  offer  thee  my  dearest  friend, 

Accept  him  as  thy  bridegroom.'    *  Bring  thy  friend 

Hither,'  she  answered,  and  with  eyes  of  love 

She  glanced  at  me  approaching  her,  and  said» 

*  This  friend  of  thine  must  surely  be  a  god  I 
No  mortal  has  so  beautiful  a  form/ 

*  Fair  one  I  I  am  a  mortal,'  I  replied. 
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'  A  merobant's  son,  who  dwelk  ia  YailAbht. 

Mj  father  by  the  farour  of  the  god 

TVho  wears  upon  his  head  the  crescent  moon 

Received  me  as  his  son.'    Then  said  the  maid, 

Her  eyes  cast  down  through  modesty,  *  The  god 

Hath  now  i^lfiUed  his  promise ;  for  he  deigned 

To  tell  me  in  a  dream,    To-morrow's  snn 

Shall  show  thy  spouse  to  thee."   Lo  I  here  I  find 

In  thee  my  husband/   Thus  she  charmed  my  mind 

With  speech  of  licclar  sweetness.    Then  ihe  wood 

We  quitted,  journeying  honievvurds  that  the  rites 

Ot  marriage  might  be  duly  solemnized ; 

And  mounted  on  the  lion,  in  my  arms 

Holding  the  maiden,  we  rsached  Vallabht. 

Then  lo!  with  wonder  filled  the  people  ran 

To  tell  my  father  ;  marvelling,  he  came 

To  greet  me.    When  lie  saw  the  gracefulness 

And  beauty  of  the  maiden,  and  perceived 

How  fitly  I  had  chosen  her,  his  heart 

Bejoiced,  and  to  our  marriage  feast  he  called 

Her  friends  and  relatives.   Thus  she  became 

My  spouse,  and  all  my  life  was  filled  with  peace 

And  happiness,  blessed  with  a  virtuous  wife. 

At  length,  as  time  went  by,  old  age  crept  on, 

And  I,  feeling  disgust  for  earthly  things 

And  weariness  of  life^  I  made  my  son 

The  mler  of  my  kingdom*   Then  I  turned. 

Casting  aside  my  royal  state,  and  went 

Into  the  forest.    There  intense  desire 

To  leave  this  mortal  frairu?  possessed  my  mind. 

Therefore  I  meditated  on  the  deity 

And  from  the  mountain  side  I  threw  myself 

Down  headlong.   80  I  quitted  life.   Now  bora 

Again  into  the  world,  thou  seest  me 

JiinutaVtiLaiia.    To  me  briongs 

The  recollection  of  niy  ioriiier  births. 

Thou  Mitravasu  art  the  iSavara  prince. 

And  this  thy  sisteri  MaUyavatl, 
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Is  that  same  damsel  bom  again,  whom  I, 
The  merchant's  son,  ohose  in  my  former  birth 
To  he  my  bride.   Therefore  'tis  right  and  good 
That  1  should  marry  her.    First  do  thou  go 

And  tell  iiiy  parents :  truly  aluilt  thou  gaiu 

Thy  whole  desire.'^    When  Mitr&vasu  heard 

The  story  of  JimCLtav&hana, 

He  told  his  parents,  who  were  filled  with  joy. 

And  gave  their  danghter  Malayavatl 

In  marriage  to  Jtroi\tav&hana, 

And  the  pair  dwelt  in  great  prosperity 

And  happiness  upon  Malaya's  mount. 

Once  on  a  time  Jimdtavahaim 

Was  wandering  amid  the  woods  that  gird 

The  shore ;  and  in  that  place  he  saw  a  man 

Fearfal  and  trembling ;  and  with  loud  lament 

His  mother  followed,  while  the  man  would  turn 

And  bid  his  mother  leave  him,  but  with  tears 

She  never  ceased  to  follow  him.  Behind 

The  pair  there  followed  one  in  soldier's  garb, 

Who  led  the  man  up  to  a  lofty  rock 

And  left  him.   Then  JimiitaT&hana 

Spoke  to  the  man  and  said,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray, 

Who  art  thou  ?    Why  does  this  thv  luulher  weep 

For  thee.'*    Then  said  the  man,  **  In  bygone  times 

Kadru  and  Yinatci,  Kaayapa's  wives, 

Held  a  dispute.    The  horses  of  the  sun 

Were  black/'  so  one  declared, — ^the  other  said 

That  they  were  white.   The  one  who  erred  should  serve 

The  other  as  a  slave.    Thus  each  agreed. 

The  subtle-miuded  Kadr{i,  fullv  beat 

On  victory,  induced  her  sons  the  snakes 

To  send  forth  showers  of  Tenom  o*er  the  steeds-; 

And  then  she  showed  them  all  defiled  and  black 

To  Yinatft.   So  by  an  artifice 

Was  Vinatft  o'ercome  and  made  a  slare. 

IIow  terrible  is  woman's  spite  which  wreaks 

Yeugeance  upon  its  kind.    Then  oame  the  aou 
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Of  Yinati,  Garuda,  and  he  begged 

Hia  mother.   Then  the  sons  of  Eadrd  said, 

*  Garuda !  lo !  the  gods  have  now  began 

To  churn  the  sea  of  milk.    If  thou  wilt  bring 
The  nectar  from  that  sea,  0  mighty  chief. 
And  give  it  us,  thou  shalt  indeed  redeem 
Thy  mother  from  her  bonds  of  slarery,' 
Then  to  the  sea  of  milk  Garuda  went, 
And  showed  his  mighty  power,  if  by  that  means 
He  might  obtain  the  nectar.    Vi^linu,  pleased 
With  that  disphiy  of  might,  exchiimed,  *  Indeed 
Thou  hast  delighted  me !    Ask  what  thou  wilt. 
And  I  will  give  it  thee.'    Garuda,  wroth. 
Because  his  mother  had  been  made  a  slave, 
Beplied,  *  I  pray  thee  may  the  snakes  become 
My  food/    The  god  assented.    So  he  gained 
The  nectar  by  his  valour,  and  a  U>on 
Prom  Vishnu.    As  Garuda  turned  to  go, 
There  met  him  Indnu    *  King  of  birds  I  *  he  said, 
'  I  know  thine  errand ;  may  thy  power  and  might 
Restrain  these  foolish  snakes  lest  they  consume 
The  nectar ;  and  enable  me  to  take 
It  from  them.*    When  Garuda  heard  these  words, 
He  willingly  complied,  and  to  the  snakes 
Bearing  the  nectar  in  his  hand  he  went, 
Bejoicing  in  the  thought  of  Vishnu's  boon ; 
Then  standing  at  a  distance^  he  addressed 
The  snakes,  filled  with  alarm  at  Vishnu's  gift : — 

*  Here  is  the  nectar,  lo  !  I  bring  it  you, 
Take  it, — release  my  mother  ;  if  you  fear 
My  power,  I  will  place  it  on  a  bed 

Of  Darbha  grass ;  and  when  you  have  restored 

My  mother  I  will  go,  and  you  can  take 

The  nectar  thence.'   All  willingly  the  snakes 

Assented,  and  upon  a  sacred  bed 

Of  Eusa  grass,  Garuda  placed  the  bowl 

Of  nectar,  and  departed,  having  freed 

His  mother.   Then  the  snakes  approached  to  taste 
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The  nectar,  but  with  huddt  n  swo r  p  from  heavea 

The  mighty  India  fell,  and  horc  away 

The  nectar  from  its  bed  of  Darbha  grass* 

Then  in  despair  the  serpents  licked  the  grass. 

One  single  drop  of  nectar  may  remain 

(They  thought)  upon  the  grass;  and  thus  their  tongnes 

Were  split,  and  ihey  became  all  double-tongued, 

Nor  gained  aught.    What  can  the  greedy  hope 

To  guiu  but  ridicule  ?    And  so  the  snakes 

Fin'led  to  obtain  the  nectar,  while  their  foe, 

Garuda,  fell  upon  them,  and  began, 

Strong  in  the  gift  of  YishQu,  to  deyour 

Them  up.    And  all  the  snakes  in  PHtAla 

Were  dead  with  fear,  the  females  cast  their  young, 

Over  tlie  serpent  race  destruction  seemed 

To  hang.    Then  V^suki,  the  Berpeiit  King, 

Seeing  his  enemy  come  day  by  day. 

Foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  serpent  world, 

And  as  a  suppliant  to  Oaruda  said : 

'  O  mighty  one  I  whose  power  and  majesty 

Are  past  resisting,  as  each  day  goes  by 

One  serpent  will  I  send  thee,  king  of  birds, 

And  on  that  sandy  hill,  hard  by  the  sea, 

My  offering  shalt  thou  find :  nor  enter  thou 

Pat41a  day  by  day,  destroying  all 

The  serpent  race ;  for  then  thy  life 

Will  lose  its  object/   Thus  spoke  Yisuki. 

Garuda  to  his  words  assented.    In  this  place 

Each  day  he  eats  the  snake  V&suki  sends. 

80  have  innumerable  serpents  met 

Their  death.    I  am  a  serpent  too.    My  name 

Is  ^nkaohftda,  and  my  time  is  come 

To  furnish  forth  a  meal.   The  serpent  King 

Has  therefore  sent  me  to  this  rock  of  death. 

Whither  my  mother  follows  me  with  tears 

And  lamentatiuns  sore  "    Then  grief  possessed 

Jimutavahana,  and  thus  he  t^poke : 

**  Ah  I  but  a  coward  is  that  king  of  thine  I 
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He  offers  to  liis  enemy  as  foofl 
The  people  of  his  realm  I  Why  did  he  not 
First  offer  up  himaelfP  Oh,  base  thy  King ! 
Since  he  the  oYerthrow  of  all  his  race 

Unraoved  can  witness.    Ah  !  liow  great  a  sin ! 

Garuda  too  commits.    Lo  !  mighty  sins 

Bo  even  mighty  men  commit,  impelled 

By  selfish  greediness.    Oheer  up,  my  friend  I 

I  will  deliver  thee,  surrendering 

My  body  to  Garoda."    "  M  i  gh  ty  one !  " 

Responded  Sankacli  udu.  ;  "  This  bo  far 

From  thee !  Thou  wouldcst  not  destroy  a  gem 

To  save  a  bit  of  glass.    Never  will  I 

Endure  that  foul  disgrace  through  me  should  fall 

TJpon  my  race."   Thus  tried  he  to  dissuade 

JImiitaTfthana,  and  to  the  shrine 

Of  Biva  went,  thinking  his  time  was  come, 

To  oflfer  adoration  to  the  god. 

And  then  indeed  JimCltavslhana, 

Of  pity  and  compassion,  as  it  were. 

The  very  treasure  houae — thought  that  the  chance 

Had  come»  by  offering  of  himself,  to  save 

The  serpent's  life.    Therefore  he  quickly  sent 

Mitr&vasu  awuy,  on  some  pretence. 

Then  came  Garuda,  and  immediately 

The  earth  began  to  tremble  at  the  wind 

Of  his  advancing  wings,  as  though  it  shook 

In  wonder  at  the  steadfast  bravery 

Of  the  great-minded  one.   Then  rose  in  haste 

JiuiuUiVcihaiiu,  iiiitl  tilled  willi  lovo 

For  living  things,  mounted  upon  the  rock 

Of  death,  knowing  the  quaking  earth  ioretoid 

The  advent  of  Ghuruda.    Then  swooped  down 

The  serpent's  enemy— the  heavens  grew  dark 

At  his  dread  shadow,  and  he  bore  away 

Jim{^taT^hana,  while  drops  of  blood 

Flowed  from  the  hero,  and  his  jr  welled  crest 

Fell  to  the  ground,  torn  by  Garu^'s  beak. 
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And  flying  to  the  topmost  mouDtain  peak» 
The  king  of  birds  began  to  eat  his  prey. 
Then  instantly  there  fell  from  heaven  a  rain 

Of  flowers,  while  Garuda  at  the  sight 

M'as  filled  with  wonder.    Soon  tliis  snake  returned 

Presh  from  Gokarna's  shrine,  and  when  he  saw 

The  rock  of  death  wet  with  the  drops  of  bloody 

**  Surely  the  mighty-minded  one,  (he  thought) 

Has  offered  up  his  life  to  ransom  mine. 

Oh,  whither  has  Garuda  borne  him  hence  ? 

Lo !  I  will  search  for  him,  it  may  so  chance 

That  I  may  find  him."    Following  the  track 

Iieft  by  the  drops  of  blood,  the  serpent  vent. 

Meanwhile  Gkiruda  with  amazement  saw 

That  gladness  filled  Jirndtavahana. 

He  ceased  to  eat  him,  and  \\  iiliin  himself 

He  thought : — "  Who  can  this  be  ?    Thia  must  be  one 

To  whom  I  have  no  right;  for  misery 

Has  no  abode  within  his  constant  mind. 

Lo !  he  rejoices  in  his  fate  1 "    Then  said 

Jim(itav&hana,  upon  his  aim 

Intent : — **  0  Kinn^  of  birds  !  there  still  remains 

Within  my  body  flesh  and  blood :  I  pray 

Why  hast  thou  oeased  to  feed  upon  my  form, 

Seeing  thy  hunger  is  not  satisfied  P  " 

Filled  with  astonishment,  the  King  of  birds 

Ceased  from  his  meal,  and  said,  "O  !  miijlitv  one  I 

Surely  thou  art  no  snuke  ;  I  pray  thee,  say, 

Who  art  thou  ?  "    Then  Jirnutav&hana 

(His  answer  just  begun,   I  am  a  snake  I 

Eat  me,  I  pray,  tor  men  of  constant  mind 

With  perseverance  carry  through  the  task 

They  have  in  hand,")  heard  from  alar  the  voice 

Of  SankachikdA,    King  of  birds !  desist ! 

I  am  the  snake  prepared  for  thee  I   Alas  I 

How  cameat  thon  in  recklessness  and  haste 

To  err  so  grievously  f  "   Confusion  seized 

Garuda,  uud  Jlmutavahana 
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Was  overcome  with  ^ief,  for  his  desire 
Had  fled,  all  unfulfilled.   At  last  the  truth 
Waa  clear  before  Ghtruda,  and  he  knew 

His  prey  was  not  a  serpent,  but  the  king 

Of  the  Vidyadhurus.    Then  deepest  pain 

Possessed  his  mind.    **  Alas  !  iny  cruelty  !  " 

He  said ;  **  What  sin  has  that  brought  forth  in  me  ! 

How  easily  does  sin  lay  hold  on  those 

Who  follow  after  sin  !    This  noble  one 

Who  for  anotlier's  fjood  has  sacrificed 

Himself,  despising  this  illusive  world, 

Nor  fears  my  power — all  honour  be  to  him. 

And  praise  unceasing  I  **   Then  the  king  of  birds, 

To  purify  himself,  into  the  flames 

Was  rushing  headlong.    "  King  of  birds,'*  exclaimed 

Jiuiulavdhaiia,  "Do  not  despair! 

If  thou  wouldst  truly  turn  from  guilt — repent ! 

Slay  no  more  serpents  for  thy  food — repent 

Of  those  which  thou  didst  eat  in  times  gone  by ; 

So  shalt  thou  find  a  remedy  for  guilt. 

None  other  may  avail."   The  king  of  birds 

Heard  and  rejoiced,  determined  to  repent. 

Obedient  to  JimCitavahana 

As  to  a  ghostly  father.    Then  to  heayen 

He  went  to  bring  down  nectar,  to  revive 

The  wounded  prince,  and  to  restore  to  life 

The  serpents  who  had  perished,  and  whose  bones 

Alone  were  left.    Then  Gauri  came  from  heaven 

In  human  form,  and  on  the  mighty  one 

She  poured  forth  showers  of  nectar  :  and  his  limbs. 

Renewed  in  greater  beauty  than  before. 

Were  given  back  to  him,  while  through  the  sky 

The  heavenly  music  rang,  and  all  the  gods 

Kejoiccd.    Garuda,  too,  returned  from  heaven. 

Bearing  the  nectar  ;  and  along  the  shore 

He  ^rinkled  the  life-giving  drops.   And  lo  I 

The  serpents  that  had  perished,  once  again 

Koae  up,  clothed  with  the  forma  that  they  had  worn 
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la  Mfe,  and  filled  that  forest  bjr  the  skore-^ 
Crowds  upon  crowds  of  serpents  pressing  on  ; — 
It  seemed  even  as  though  the  serpent  world, 

Forgottiiif?  their  dread  enemy,  had  come 

To  see  and  hoiitiur  their  deliverer. 

And  round  Jimutav4bana  his  friends, 

His  wife,  his  parents,  clustered,  and  they  praised 

Him  for  his  glory,  and  undying  fame. 

Could  aught  but  triumph  reign  in  word  or  thought 

Since  joy  had  banished  pain.    Then  to  his  home, 

To;^n  thor  with  bis  wile,  and  friend,  and  son, 

Jimutav&hana,  compassionate 

Towards  all  livings  things,  departing,  reigned 

The  sovereign  lord  of  the  Yidyadharas. 


Thb  Story  of  Harisarman  (Eathd  8<arU  Sdgara,  Tarftnga 

30,  ^loka  92). 

Once  on  a  time  within  a  certain  town 
There  lived  a  Br&hraan ;  he  was  very  poor, 
And  foolish  too.    Moreover,  he  bad  naught 
Wherewith  to  earn  a  livelihood  j  bis  case 
Was  altogether  very  bad.    Besides  he  had 
No  end  of  children  ;  thus  the  deity 
Would  punish  him  for  all  the  wicked  deeds 
Committed  in  some  former  life.   So  th^ 
The  Br&hman  (Harisarman  was  his  name) 
Wandered  about,  with  all  his  family. 
To  beg  for  alms  :  and  in  his  wanderings 
He  chanced  upon  a  village.    There  he  stayed. 
And  in  a  rich  householder's  family 
He  entered  into  service.    While  his  sons 
Tended  the  cows,  and  kept  their  master's  goods. 
His  wife  served  him,  and  in  a  dwelling  near 
He  lived  himself,  performing  day  by  day 
The  tusks  appointed  in  bis  master's  house. 
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One  day  the  daughter  of  the  householder 
WftB  married,  and  a  mighty  feast  was  made, 

And  Irieiids  from  far  aud  uear  invited  came. 
'  Then  was  the  Brahmun  pleased,  because  he  thought 
That  he  would  cram  himself  up  to  the  throat 
"With  dainties ;  but  no  one  remembered  him 
Nor  asked  him  to  the  feast.   When  night  had  come. 
Filled  with  distress  because  his  hopes  had  failed, 
He  called  Ins  wife  lo  him  : — "Stupid,"  he  said, 
"  And  poor  am  I :  men  therefore  with  disdain 
Vuf  me  aside :  now  by  an  artifice 
Will  I  deceiye  them,  and  I  shall  appear 
Wise  and  disoemiDg.    This  must  be  your  part 
To  tell  my  master,  when  you  have  the  chance. 
That  I  am  learned  in  magic  art.  Respect 
Shall  then  be  paid  me."    So  a  plan  he  formed 
And  secretly  by  night  he  stole  the  horse 
On  which  the  bridegroom  rode*   When  morning  came« 
The  bridegroom's  men  searched  far  and  near,  but  found 
Him  not,  for  Ilurisarrnan  had  concealed 
The  horse  in  some  far-distant  place.    Then  came 
The  Brahman'8  wife  aud  said,  "  Why  not  consult 
My  husband  ?  for  he  knows  astrology 
And  all  the  sciences.   Lo !  he  will  find 
The  horse  for  yon.'*   Therefore  the  householder 
Sent  messengers  to  ask  the  Brali man's  help. 
Then  Harisarman  said,  "To-day  the  horse 
T;^  stolen,  and  you  call  me  to  your  house, 
'Twas  only  yesterday,  I  was  ignored." 
"  I  pray  thee  pardon/'  said  the  householder, 
**  Indeed  we  did  forget : " — ^with  such  like  words 
lie  tui  ntd  aside  the  liralnnan's  wrath,  and  said, 
"  Tell  nie,  where  is  the  horse  ?  "   The  Brihmau  drew 
Elaborate  diagramSi  and  feigned  to  make 
Deep  calculations*   "  Tou  will  find  the  horse 
(At  last  he  said)  in  such  and  such  a  place, 
Be  quick  and  fetch  him  home,  before  the  thieves 
Convey  him  further."    Then  they  went  aud  luund 
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The  horse  and  brought  him  back,  praising  the  skill 
Of  Harisarman.   All  men  honoured  him 
And  took  him  for  a  sage.    It  came  to  pass 

After  some  time  the  ])alace  of  the  kiii<^ 

Was  entered  hy  a  thiet,  wlio  carried  oil' 

Jewels  and  gold,    ^ow  liar isar man's  fame 

Had  reached  the  royal  ears,  therefore  the  king 

Sent  for  the  fir&hman.    He,  when,  summoned  came. 

But  gave  no  answer,  trying  to  evade 

The  question.    "  When  to-morrow  comes,"  he  said, 

**  An  answer  I  will  give  you."    Then  the  king 

Locked  Ilarisarman  up  within  a  room 

And  placed  a  watch.    Filled  with  despondency, 

The  Brfthman  thought  but  little  would  avail 

All  his  pretended  wisdom.   In  that  place 

There  was  a  maid  called  Jihvl ;  it  so  chanced 

Thai  she,  helped  by  her  broliier,  was  the  thief. 

This  maid,  o'ercome  with  terror  at  the  skill 

Of  Harisarman,  listened  at  the  door 

By  night,  intent  on  finding  out,  if  possible, 

What  he  might  be  about.   Just  at  that  time 

The  Brfthman,  who  was  in  the  room  alone, 

Takin^J^  to  task  his  tontjue,  which  had  assumed 

To  know  that  which  it  knew  not,  said: — "  Alas! 

O  Jihva  I  ^  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  don© 

Through  lust  of  pleasure  ?  Evil  one !  Endure 

Thy  punishment.''   The  servant,  terrified, 

Thought  that  her  crime  was  known,  and  entering  in, 

Fell  at  the  Br&hman's  feet,  whom  she  supposed 

To  have  all  knowl*      ,  and  she  said: — **  O  Sir! 

'Tis  true !    I  am  the  thief !    I  Jihva  stole 

The  gold  and  jewels,  and  I  buried  them 

Under  the  roots  of  a  pomegranate  tree 

Behind  the  palace.   Take  the  gold  I  pray 

Which  I  have  left,  and  spare  me,  I  confess 

My  crime."    When  Harisarman  heard  these  words, 

*  Jihvd  means  *  tongue/  as  well  as  being  a  proper  name. 
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He  said  with  haughtiaesa ;  "  X  kaow  all  this  I 
Depart  1  The  future,  past^  and  present  lie 
Within  my  ken ;  but  I  will  not  denounce 
Yott  as  the  thief,  because  you  are  a  wretch 

Who  have  iuiplured  ray  mercy.    Bring  to  me 

Wiiatever  gold  you  have."    Without  delay 

The  maid  departed.    Then  the  Brihman  thought 

In  wonder:  ''That  which  seemed  impossible 

Fate  has  accomplished,  as  it  were  in  sport, — 

Fate  well  disposed  to  me.  Calamity 

Seemed  close  at  hautl,  but  yet  I  have  attained 

Success  beyond  my  hopes.    I  blamed  my  tongue. 

The  cause  of  all  my  ills,  wbeu  suddenly 

Before  my  yevy  feet  Jifavft  the  thief 

Falls  prostrate.   Secret  crimes  are  brought  to  light 

(This  I  perceive)  by  fear."  With  thoughts  like  these 

He  passed  the  night  rejoicing.    Morning  dawned, 

And  then,  he  led  the  king,  with  much  pieteuce 

Of  wisdom,  to  the  garden  where  the  gold 

Had  been  concealed.   Showing  him  what  remained, 

He  said  the  thief  had  carried  part  away. 

Then  was  the  king  delighted,  and  he  gave 

To  Ilarisarman  honours  and  rewards. 

But  Devajnanin,  the  chief  minister. 

Said  to  the  king  in  private,  whispering 

Into  his  ear :    How  should  a  man  possess 

Knowledge  like  this,  which  ordinary  men 

May  not  attain,  seeing  his  ignorance. 

He  kiiowa  naught  of  the  Sastras, — ol  tlie  books 

Treuiing  of  science.    So  you  may  be  sure 

He  has  a  secret  partnership  with  thieves. 

And  makes  his  living  by  cUshonest  means. 

Try  him  again  by  some  new  artific^^ 

And  test  his  wisdom."    To  this  scheme  the  king 

Gladly  assented,  and  he  placed  a  froi^ 

W' ithin  a  covered  pitcher,  newly  bought, 

And  said  to  Harisarman,  "  Tell  me  now. 

What  is  within  this  pitcher  f   If  you  guess 

VOL.  XTIU.— [new  BEBIB8.]  12 
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Arighti  thea  will  I  honour  you  indeed/' 

The  Brfthmaa  heard  theee  words,  and  thought  his  end 

Had  come  at  length  :  then  rose  within  his  mind 

The  name  of  "  frog/'  by  which  in  sportiyeness 

His  father  used  to  call  him  ;  suddenly. 

Impelled  by  some  divinity,  he  spoke. 

Lamenting  his  untimely  fate,  and  said, 

Addressing  thus  himself,  "  Poor  little  frog  ! 

Surely  this  pitcher  is  the  overthrow 

Of  all  year  hopes,  for  on  yon  in  this  plaoe 

Destraotion  swiftly  falls.'^   Then  all  who  heard 

The  Brahman's  words,  with  loud  applause  exclaimed, 

**  Indeed,  a  mighty  ^ge  !  he  even  saw 

Within  the  pitcher."    Then,  indeed,  the  king. 

Thinking  that  Hari&annan's  skill  was  due 

To  magic  art,  gave  to  him  villages 

And  wealth,  and  ou^^\  ald  marks  of  royal  state. 

The  humbiu  iirahman  thus  became  a  prince. 
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Art.  X. — The  Oeogmphical  Distribution  of  the  Modern  Tkrki 
Languages,  By  M.  A.  Morrison^  Agent  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodetj  in  South  Kuasia. 

Commuiiicated  by  B.  K.  Cust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  B.A..S.»  with  a  Note,  Table 

of  Aathoritiea,  and  a  Language-Map. 

Tas  task  to  which  I  address  myself  in  this  paper  is  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Turki  hinguages.  But 
before  doing  so  it  might  be  well  to  glance  at  the  whole  TTgro* 
Altaic  family,  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  Tdrki 

Branch  in  this  great  division  of  the  languages  of  the  human 
race. 

Broadly  speaking,  but  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  Ugro- 
Altaio  languages  are  spoken  over  a  region  extending  through 
more  than  100  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  shores  of  the 

Adriatic  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and  the  plateau  of 
Tibet,  and  through  3o  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  frozen 
steppes  of  Samoy^d  and  Yakut  to  the  plains  of  Northern 
Persia  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Indus. 

These  languagesi  spoken  over  this  vast  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  are,  for  philological  purposes,  divided  into 
live  disliuct  Branches.    They  are  : 

1.  Finn. 

2.  Samoy^d. 

3.  M&nchu. 

4.  ^Mongol. 
6.  Turki. 

With  the  details  of  the  various  languages  which  compose 
the  first  four  Branches  I  liave  nothing  to  do  at  present.  A 
few  broad  outlines,  however,  descriptive  oi  their  geographical 
position,  may  be  found  useful. 

L  Fint^  This  group  is  almost  altogether  confined  to 
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Europe.  Its  four  sub-branches  are  the  Ugric,  Finn  proper, 
Volga-Finn,  and  Perm-Finn.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  Magyar,  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Ugrie  sub-branch, 

all  these  sub- branches  are  confined  to  the  north  of  Russia,  viz. 
to  Lapland,  Finland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  part  of  Kurland,  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  region  between  this 
well-watered  district  and  the  territory  of  the  Samoj^d. 

II.  SamoyH  represents  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Gulf  of 
Kandalak  to  the  river  Obi. 

III.  Mdnchu  is  divided  into  three  sub-branches  :  Mdnchu 
proper,  occupying  the  country  known  as  Manchuria,  north  of 
Kor^a ;  Tungus,  spoken  in  a  compact  district  around  £ras« 
noyarsk  and  Irkutsk ;  and  Lamut,  spoken  by  tribes  leading  a 
hard  life  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Upper  Lena. 

The  Mongol  Branch  is  spoken  by  a  po[)uliLtiun  altogether 
nomad.  Its  home  is  Mongolia ;  but  immense  bodies  of 
Mongols  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Central  Asia  and 
Southern  Bussia,  from  the  Sea  of  Assot  to  Manchdria.  The 
Mongol  who  inhabit  the  south-eastern  steppes  of  Russia  are 
known  generally  as  Kalmiik. 

I  now  come  to  the  fifth  Branch,  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  give  some  more  detailed  account. 

This  Branch,  for  philological  purposes,  may  be  divided 
into  five  sub-branches,  as  follows : 

1.  Turki  proper. 

2.  Nogai. 

3.  Uigiir. 

4.  Kirghiz. 

5.  Yakut. 

Each  of  the  sub-Branches  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and 

contains  its  own  Languages.  A  few  general  remarks  on  the 
linguistic  aspect  of  these  sub-Branches  may  be  a  useful 
preface  to  ray  remarks  on  their  geographical  distribution. 

1.  FJumetics,  (A)  There  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  pro* 
nunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet  that  has  the  same  Talne  in  any 
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two  of  the  fourteen  languages.  We  have  here  in  ibis  section 
of  Turki  linguistics  an  immense  field  for  research. 

(B)  The  words  are  very  few  wliich  are  pronounced  alike  in 
all  the  languages.  To  illustrate  what  I  say  take  the  word 
*  still  *  or  '  yet.'  We  have  dakkee^  daakhee,  d*ha,  taghee,  tagee, 
iaoffee^  tagen^  tagenda,  dagw,  daagee^  dagen,  thagee,  and  da^  in 
all  thirteen  varieties.  There  are  more  than  ten  forms  for 
'till'  and  seven  for  '  is/  A  compurative  dictionary  of  these 
Tiirki  Languages  would  be  a  uselul  work. 

2.  Word- Store.  Some  verbs  are  common  to  several  Lan* 
gnages,  hat  derivatives  of  these  verbs  may  not  he  common 
to  the  same  Language.  The  same  applies  to  words  built  on 
snbstantives  and  adjectives. 

3.  Structure.  I  cannot  say  that  in  the  matter  of  struct  are 
there  is  any  radical  diilerence  in  the  Tiirki  Laiiguagea.  The 
same  general  rules  run  through  them  all.  Every  sentence, 
for  instance,  in  every  one  of  the  Languages  must  end  with 
its  predicate.  There  are  doubtless  certain  differences  in  the 
formation  of  the  dative  and  accusative  terminations  in  several 
Languages,  in  the  comparison  of  the  adjective,  in  nomina 
actianiSt  in  participles,  in  pronouns,  and  in  the  formation  of 
gerundial  forms  from  the  verbs,  but  there  is  nothing  radical 
separating  any  one  of  the  Languages  from  the  rest  of  its 
cognates. 

GbOGRAJ'UICAL  DlSTKlBUTION. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  if,  instead  of  taking  each  of 

the  five  sub-branches  and  treating  it  in  its  entirety,  I  were 
to  consider  each  Language  in  Geographical  order,  begiuniug 
in  the  west  and  moving  eastwards,  and  indicating  to  which 
of  the  sub-branches  the  Language  belongs. 

i.  Nogau 

The  Nogai  proper  belongs  to  the  Nogai  sub-Branch.  The 
tribes  speaking  it  number  about  190,000.  The  most  westerly 

point  that  they  have  reached  is  the  Russian  province  of 
Bessarabia,  where  they  occupy  about  twenty  villages.  They 
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are  found  all  over  the  Crimea,  settled  in  good  yillagea  and 
following  agricnltaral  pnnuits  with  great  anooeea.  Yillagea 
of  Nogai  are  traced  thenoe  along  the  banks  of  the  Kuban 

and  Kuma,  and  on  the  steppes  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Caucasus  chain.  The  Bezian,  inhabiting  the  pasture 
district  north  of  Mount  Elburz,  are  included  in  the  Nogai. 
A  few  nomad  Nogai  are  atill  found  north  of  the  Volga  at 
Aatrakhan,  their  anoient  territory,  tending  their  flocks  on 
the  great  Kirghiz  steppe.  Kogai  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  Uzbek  clans ;  and  without  doubt  the  Nogai  are  an 
oflBshoot  of  this  dominant  family.  Any  western  Turki 
travelling  in  Central  Asia  is  called  a  Nogai.  This  Language 
has  been  most  erroneously  styled  the  Karass.  Kaiass  is  an 
insignificant  German  colony  in  the  Stavropol  government 
of  Ois-Caucasia,  in  which  a  Scotch  Missionary  translated  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  NogaL  Hence  the  appellation 
Karass* 

ii,  Omdnlu 

The  Geographical  position  of  this,  the  most  cultivated  aud 
best  known  of  the  Tiirki  Languao^es,  is  so  familiar  to  every 
one  that  I  need  only  say  it  is  spoken  by  the  ruling  classes  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  population  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  belongs  to  the  Turki  sub-branch* 

iii.  Kumiik,  or  Kumik,  or  Kiimian* 

This  is  the  Ijanguage  spoken  by  the  Kumiik  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  north-west  shore  of  the  Caspian  near  Petrovsk,  and 
the  north-east  districts  of  Daghestan,  watered  by  the  Aksai 
and  Sunja  rivers.  It  is  also  found  spoken  on  the  river  Terek, 
a  little  higher  than  Kizliar.  The  Kumiik  number  about 
70,000,  and  are  now  a  peaceable  race,  learning  to  till  the  soil, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  schools  which  the  Bussian 
Government  has  placed  among  them.  Their  Language  ia 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  Nogai,  and  is  placed  in  the 
Nogai  sab-Branch* 
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iv.  Kaadn. 

The  Language  of  Kasin  is  anotlier  member  of  the  Nogai 
8ab*Branch.  As  its  name  impUeSy  it  is  chiefly  spoken  in  the 
province  of  Easdn  on  the  Volga.   There  are  also  a  number 

of  scattered  communities  speaking  this  language  in  the 
province  of  Simbirsk,  soutli  of  Kasan.  It  is  corrupt,  not 
only  possessing,  like  almost  all  its  congeners,  a  good  many 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  and  constructions^  but  also  borrow- 
ing words  from  the  Finn  Languages.  The  population 
speaking  this  Language  numbers  about  200^000. 

Belongs  to  the  Turki  sub-Branch.  The  district  now  in- 
habited by  the  Chuw4ah  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Kiptchak 
territory.  It  stretches  along  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  but 
chiefly  on  the  left  bank,  and  forms  part  of  the  modem 

government  of  Nijnii  Novgorod,  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Viatka, 
and  Orenburg.  The  Cliins  ash  are  most  thickly  settled  in 
the  south-west  of  the  government  of  Kasan ;  in  the  other 
governments  they  are  more  scattered.  They  number  about 
450,000.  Although  this  Language  is  wedged  in  between 
two  distinctly  Finn  Languages,  the  Kordrln  and  the  Ch^re- 
miss,  it  is  clearly  Turki.  It  is  indeed  true  tliut  it  contains 
many  Ugric  and  Sanioyed  forms,  but  the  Altaic  element  is 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  This  is  put  beyond  dispute  by 
Schott  in  his  '  La  Langue  des  Tschouwaches.' 

vi.  Azerhijdni  or  Tram-Caucmian, 

I  now  cross  the  main  ridge  of  the  Oaucasus,  and  come  in 

contact  with  another  Turki  Language,  the  Azorbij^ni  or 
Trans-Caucasian.  It  is  the  language  of  an  important  settled 
population  in  Trans-Caucasia  and  North- West  Persia,  num- 
bering over  3,000,000.  Here  we  find  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Kisil-BashL  In  large  districts  of  G^rgia,  in  Shirw&n, 
and  Karadagh,  on  the  Western  Caspian  coast  from  Besht  to 
Derbent,  lu  the  Sirdarlic  of  Eriv4u,  iu  the  Persian  provinces 
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of  Azerbij4a,  Ghilan,  and  Maz&ndarao,  this  is  the  vernacular. 
It  18  a  peculiar  and  corrupt  form.  For  philologists  it  has 
none  of  the  value  of  the  more  archaic  languages,  e.g.  the 
Uigur.  German  missionariee,  stationed  in  Shusha,  about  the 
year  1830,  were  the  first  to  reduce  to  paper  its  gruiiunatical 
principles.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  a  most  able  Arme- 
nian linguist,  Mirsa  Ferdkh. 

TiL  Bashkir. 

Again  going  north  to  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga  delta,  we 
enter  the  country  of  the  Babkkir.  If  we  draw  a  line  from 
Astrakhan  north-east  to  Orenburg,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Ufa  and  Perm,  we  bisect  the  country  of  the  Bashkir  into 
two  not  very  unequal  parts.  The  Bashkir  are  most  compact 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ufa,  which  is  really  a  Bashkir  town. 
They  number  some  400,000,  and  are  mostly  settled.  Their 
language  belongs  to  the  Nogai  sub-Branch.  Ethnologists 
are  divided  iu  upiniou  about  the  origin  of  the  race,  but  the 
best  authorities  are  agreed  that,  although  the  race  may  be  of 
Mongol  origin,  the  language  is  Turki. 

yiii.  TraM'Ca^ian. 

This  is  a  very  widely  dispersed  language.  It  is  spoken  by 
about  2,300,000  people.  Going  from  west  to  east  we  see  it 
q[>oken  by  the  Tekke  in  the  rich  pasture  plains  lying  between 
the  northern  shapes  of  the  Kopet  hills  and  the  desert,  and  in 
that  long  strip  of  the  Arkatch  valley  north  of  tlio  Kuren 
Dagh.  But  in  addition  it  is  also  the  hniguage  of  thv  ruling 
natives  in  Samarkand,  Tashkent,  Bukhara,  Oharjui,  Xokan, 
Ferghana,  Balkh,  and  the  populous  Zarafshan  Talley. 
In  other  words  it  is  the  language  of  the  great  Uzbek  nation. 
The  92  clans  of  the  Uzbek  are  scattered  over  all  that  part 
of  Central  Asia  in  which  the  towns  just  named  are  situ- 
ated. It  is  also  the  language  of  the  Salor  and  Sarik 
tribes  of  north-west  Afghanistan;  also  of  the  Kiptchak 
dwelling  north  of  the  Narjn  river,  and  in  the  distriot 
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round  the  important  town  of  Andijan.  It  belongs  to  the 
Uigur  sub*Branoh.   Although  it  ia  somewhat  corrupted  by 

the  T4jik  dialect  of  Persian,  it  retains  the  uncient  forms  of 
Turki  more  fail li fully  than  either  tiie  liuahkir  or  Azerbijani. 
When  any  one  in  these  districts  wishes  to  speak  in  a  more 
refined  manner,  or  to  write  a  letter  or  document,  he  uses 
either  the  dialect  of  the  T4jik  or  else  pure  Persian.  As 
applied  to  this  language,  the  name  Jagatai  is  little  known  in 
Central  Asia.  The  Uzbek  say  that  tliey  speak  ^  Turki.*  The 
term  Jagatai  is  derived  from  Jagat,  that  son  of  Jenghiz 
Khan  to  whom  the  portion  of  Turkestan  now  inhabited  by 
the  Tekke  was  given  by  his  father. 

iz.  KAivan, 

This  Language  also  belongs  to  the  Uigur  sub- Branch.  Tt 
is  spoken  by  about  1^  million  in  the  Khanate  of  Khiva  and 
in  the  Great  Desert  between  the  Amu  Daria  and  the  Caspian. 
In  this  estimate  are  included  150,000  nomad  Tomnt  inhabit- 
ing the  desert,  and  the  Kara-Kalpak,  numbering  perhaps 
200,000,  who  live  round  the  southern  shoi-es  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  The  Turkoman,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
speaking  this  language,  must  have  broken  off  at  a  very  early 
period  from  the  original  home  of  the  race  among  the  AltaL 
Their  language  has  marked  affinities  with  the  most  archaic 
form  of  the  Turki  language. 

z.  Kirghkt. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  five  sub- Branches  is  so  free  from 
dialectic  Tariations  as  the  Kirghis.  The  lauguage  spoken 
on  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Volga  and  that  spoken  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Thien  Shan  mountains  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  it  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  "Western  Turki  than  the 
language  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  and  Western  Caspian 
shores,  and  certainly  nearer  than  the  language  of  Yarkand. 
The  Kirghiz  nation  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the 
Kara-  or  Bumt-Eirghiz,  who  are  highlanders  confined  to 
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the  Altai,  Pamir,  and  Thien  Shan  monntaixu,  and  to  that 
part  of  Eastern  Turkestan  helonging  to  the  Chinese  Empire ; 

and  the  Kazak- Kirghiz,  dwellers  on  the  plains,  wli  >  l  oaiu 
with  their  sheep  and  camels  over  half  a  million  of  square 
miles  from  the  Caspian  to  Lake  Tenghiz,  The  Knzkk  or 
western  division  are  far  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
the  Kara-Eirghizy  and  are  subdivided  into  the  well-known 
Lesser,  Middle,  and  Greater  Horde.  The  Greater  Horde, 
wliich  borders  on  tlie  territory  of  the  Kara,  inhahits  the 
Alutau  district.  The  Middle  Horde  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  south-west  Siberia  in  the  territory  north  and  west 
of  Lake  Balkhash  between  the  Upper  Syr  Daria  and  the  Irtish, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sarisoa.  The  Lesser 
Horde  is  as  far  west  as  the  Caspian  and  Ural  Mountains,  and 
meets  the  Middle  Horde  on  the  Svr  Daria  and  Yeinba. 
There  is  yet  another  Horde  conhned  to  Russia  called  the 
Inner  or  Bukeieff  Horde.  They  dwell  on  the  st^pe  between 
the  Volga  and  Ural.  There  is  moreover  a  oondderable 
Kirghiz  population  in  the  government  of  Orenburg.  Etfa- 
nologists  are  not  yet  able  to  decide  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Mongol  or  to  the  Turki  race.  They  number  altogether 
a  little  over  2,000,000.  The  Kaz4k  or  Western  Kirghiz  has 
been  called  '  Orenburg  Tartar/  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Nogai  has  been  called  'Sarass' :  a  Scotch  Missionary  resident 
in  Orenburg  translated  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Kaztic* 
Kirgbfz.  1  may  add  that  the  transhition  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  written  form  of  this  dialect. 

xi.  Takat 

For  the  purposes  of  the  philologist  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  any  of  the  languages,  inasmuch  as  it  baa 

preserved  its  ancient  forms  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  idioms.  It  is  the  language  on  which  Bohtlingk 
wrote  his  celebrated  monograph.  The  tribes  speaking  Yakut 
inhabit  the  far  north-east  comer  of  Siberia^  and  number 
about  200,000.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  at  some  unknown 
time  they  have  migrated  to  that  secluded  region  from  the 
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sliores  of  Lake  Baikal.  All  their  traditions  agree  with  this 
theory.  The  Buasian  Orthodox  Ohuroli  has  had  a  miaeion 
for  eome  time  among  the  Yakiity  but  more  than  the  half  of 

them  still  retain  their  heathen  usages. 

zii  Yarkandu 

The  lan^ua<^c  of  Yarkand  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  the 
region  south  of  the  Thien  Shan  mountains.  We  have  here 
a  pure  and  archaio  form  of  Tdrki.  Vamb^ry  considers  that 
this  language  has  incontestably  the  most  prinutiye  words  and 
formations  auiongst  all  Turki  forms  of  speech.  It  has  at- 
tained, moreover,  alone,  with  the  single  exception  of  Osmanli, 
a  high  degree  of  literary  culture.  Early  in  the  fifth  century 
it  was  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Chinesei  and  in  the  eighth 
century  Christian  missionaries  from  Syria  formed  an  alphabet. 
The  population  speaking  this  Language  numbers  nearly 
1,000,000. 

xiiL  Taranchu 

According  to  Baroii  Kaulbars  the  Taranchi  number  some 
40,000.  They  are  settled  in  Kulja  and  in  small  agricultural 
communities  around.  They  are  probably  emigrants  from 
Eastern  Turkestan,  settled  in  their  present  territory  by  the 
Chinese  GoTemment.  Radloff  sa3rs  of  the  Taranchi  that 
which  liiav  be  said  of  any  of  the  Central  Asian  Turkish 
idioms,  it  is  more  speciali}^  Turkish  than  any  Turkish  book 
printed  in  Constantinople.' '  It  belongs  to  the  Uigur  sub- 
Branch.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word  Taran 
*  millet.'  The  Taranchi  are  skilful  agricultorists ;  hence^ 
perhaps,  their  appellation. 

ziv.  Altaic* 

According  to  Yamb^ry,  Badloff,  Castren,  and  Favet  de 
Courteille,  the  Eoibal  and  Earagas  are  distinct  forms  of 

speech,  spoken  on  the  northern  slopes  of  that  range,  and 
Badloii  mentions  many  others,  calling  them  dialects. 
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Summary. 


DmsioK. 

StTS-DlT. 

POPVLATIOK. 

GaOORAVBXCAL  £XTS1IT. 

1.  TOrki 

V 

r 

2.  Nogai  ^ 

3.  Uig(ir  \ 

4.  Kirghiz 

5.  Takftt  1 

OambiU 

Chuwftsh 

Azerbijiiui 
Nogai 

Kumiik 

Kas&n 
BaahUr 

Yarkandl 
Trans-Cas- 
piui 

KhiTBii 

Taranchi 
Kirghiz 

Yak6t 
Altaic 

11,000,000 

450,000 

3,000,000 
190,000 

70,000 

200,000 
400,000 

1,000,000 
2,800,000 

1,600,000 

40,000 
2,000,000 

200,000 
Unknown 

The  ruling  class  of  the  Ottoman  Ecn- 
T»ire  anii  Uie  inhabitaata  of  Aaia 

Minor. 

GovOTunenti  d  Nijmi  Novgorod, 
Kas&n,  Simbitak,  YiatiLa,  Om- 

burpr. 

Traus-Caucasia  and  N.W.  Persia. 
Bo^arabia,  Crimea,  Cia-Cancaaia, 

and  Volfra  Delta. 
N.E.  Daghestau,  Ferek  Valley,  and 

N.W.  Shore  of  Caspian. 
GoTerninentBof  Kasan  and  Simbirsk. 
Oov(  rTMimnts  of  AatnUum,  Orao- 

burg,  Ufa. 
Tarfatnd  and  Chineee  Tartaiy. 
Gonntrjr  of  &e  Tekke,  Zarafshan 

Valley,  and  gmarally  Central 

Turkestan. 
Kbanate  and  Beaert  of  Khiva,  and 

South  of  Saa  ol  Aial. 
Kulja. 

FromtheVolgutocontiuesof  Manchd> 
ria,  most  compact  in  S.  W.  Siberia* 
X.E.  comer  of  Siberia. 
On  the  N.  Slopes  of  Mt.  Sajan. 

Note  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  R.A.S. 

Now  that  the  entire  Beg:ion  oocupfed  by  Tdrki-speakuig 

tribes  Las  come  under  the  iniluence  of  iairopeau  duiiii nation, 
it  is  desirable  that  some  clearer  understanding  should  be 
arrived  at  of  the  different  languages  of  this  wide- spread 
J^'amily.  I  had  hoped  to  prevail  on  my  friend  Arminiaa 
Yamb^ry  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Journal  on  the  subject, 
and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  it,  but  the 
Council  declined  to  offer  any  remuneration,  and  so  the 
negotiation  dropped,  which  I  had  commenced  at  Buda  Pest 
in  1883.  Pavet  de  Gourteille  of  Paris,  at  my  request  wrote 
a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society,  1877;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  a 
Geo<?raphical  tlian  a  Philological  subject,  I  went  down  in  the 
autumu  of  iti8<3  to  TiHis,  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  Mr. 
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Michael  Morrison,  the  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  his  learned  colleague,  the  Rev.  Amir* 

khanians,  whom  I  found  entraj^ed  in  the  translation  of  tlio 
Scriptures  in  tlie  Turki  .s]>uken  iu  Truns-Cuucasus  and 
Azerbijan,  the  North- West  Province  of  Persia.  This  was 
not  so  much  a  task  lor  a  profound  scholar  in  his  study  in 
Europe,  as  for  a  person  engaged  in  Asia  in  distributing  the 
Scriptures  to  each  horde  in  the  Language  intelligible  to  them. 
When  Mr.  Morrison  visited  London  last  year,  we  talked  over 
the  whole  subject,  and  fixed  approxiniaiely  the  number  of 
languages ;  but  I  consider  this  sketch  to  be  only  tentative, 
and  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  £nal  settlement  of  this 
important  subject. 

We  learn  from  Yamb^ry  that  though  he  calls  the 
Language  of  the  three  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  the  Jagatai, 
there  are  distinctly  marked  Dialects  at  Kokan,  Bokhdra, 
and  Khiva,  caused  in  each  case  by  the  peculiarities  of  each 
State.  This  paper  assigns  to  Ehiva  the  place  of  a  separate 
language,  including  the  two  other  Khanates  under  the  same 
language  with  the  Tekke.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 
It  is  at  least  intelligible,  and  therefore  easily  susceptible  of 
correction.    I  can  however  quote  no  authority. 

Michael  Ter-nitief  published,  at  St.  Petersburg,  1876, 
Grammars  of  the  Turkish  (Osmdnli),  Persian,  Kirghiz  and 
Uzbek  languages,  as  spoken  in  Central  Asia,  followed  by  a 
Chrestomathy  :  by  Uzbek  he  means  the  two  J.anguages 
described  in  this  paper  as  Trans-Caspian  and  Khivan,  and 
proposes  to  call  it  Turkestdui ;  but  this  would  be  going  too 
far,  as  it  would  be  assuming  a  name  for  one  portion  of  the 
field  which  belongs  to  the  whole  field.  He  admits  that  the 
Dialect  spoken  in  Khiva  is  differentiated  from  the  Dialect  of 
Bukhara  and  Taslikend,  owing  to  the  contact  of  the  former 
with  the  Azerbijani.  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  language  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  as  Shaw 
had  not  published  his  Grammar,  and  he  knew  nothing  also 
of  the  language  of  the  Tekke  of  If  erw,  that  country  being  at 
that  time  unvisited  and  unoonquered.  Every  Russian  hates 
Yamb^ry  the  Hungarian,    and  Terantief,  as  was  to  be 
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expected^  attacks  the  Jagataische  Sprach  StudieD/'  but 
Scholan  will  probably  agree  with  Vamb^ry.  Badloff  is  of 
opinion  that  a  single  yersion  of  the  Scriptores  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  populations  of  Turkestan  (Tashkent),  Bokhara, 

Khivu  and.  Ivokan,  aiiu>unting  to  two  or  thrva  milliua.^.  A 
competent  scholar,  Ostraniof,  is  engaged  in  the  translatioa 
ot  the  Gospels:  his  work  has  been  submitted  to  Radloff, 
who  is  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  It  will  be  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  Bible  Society,  and  a  large  issue 
published  and  distributed;  and  the  question  as  to  the 
Language  spoken  in  these  Regions  will  be  settled  by  the 
test  of  experience.  Schuyler,  who  is  a  trustwortliy  authority, 
in  his  Travels  entirely  supports  the  same  view  as  Tcrantief. 

I  have  had  a  Language  Map  prepared,  and  add  a  table  of 
Authorities  or  Texts,  as  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Language  and  Family,  and  the  best  means  of  differentiating 
them. 

Regarding  their  written  Character,  it  may  be  noted  that 
some  of  these  are  peiic^-tly  illiterate.  The  Usmanli,  the 
Azerbijani,  Kumiik,  Kirghiz,  Nogai,  Yarkandi,  Khivan, 
and  Trans-Caspian  use  the  Arabic  Character  partially  or 
entirely.  Yamb^ry  tells  us  that  among  the  Kirghiz  the 
Mongolian  Character  is  in  use,  and  that  the  Muila,  who 
visit  these  Nomads  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  tlie 
Mahometan  Faith,  do  not  hesitate  to  use  for  that  purpose 
the  Character,  which  on  other  occasions  they  call  the  Ki&r 
Character,  and  the  use  of  which  they  try  to  suppress  else- 
where. We  find  also  that  there  are  certain  people  who 
speak  the  Tdrki,  but  read  only  the  Armenian  Character,  and 
an  Edition  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  to  suit  their  con- 
venience. The  Chuwdsh  tribes  have  been  educated  to  read 
their  Bible  in  the  Russian  Character,  and  are  supplied  with  an 
Edition.  The  Osm&nli  Turki  Language  has  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  Religious  Instruction  to  some  of  the  Greek  sub« 
jects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  have  forgotten  their  glorious 
language,  but  from  mere  racial  and  theological  hate  will 
only  use  the  Greek  Character,  and  the  entire  Bible  has  been 
supplied  to  them  in  the  Alpha  Beta  of  Hellas.    The  Yakut, 
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who  are  Christian  subjects  of  Buaaia,  apparently  use  the 
Russian  alpbabety  to  judge  from  the  texts  giyen  by  Bohtlingk. 

There  is  no  doubt  no  finality  as  yet  arriyed  at.  In  dealing 
with  Nomads  we  must  expect  the  Dialects  to  fluctuate.  M. 

Leasar  had  in  his  Survey  from  Kizil  Arbat  to  Askabad  two 
inteipietersy  one  a  Kurd  from  the  frontier  cuiouy  in  Persia, 
Nvlio  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Tekke»  and  spoke  the 
Trans-Oaspian  Language,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Kasin  in 
Russia  on  the  Volga,  whose  form  of  speech  is  stated,  though 
no  examples  are  given,  to  have  resembled  that  spoken  by  the 
Tekke.  We  must  take  this  statement  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Yambery  mentions  that,  though  he  tried  to  make  use  of  the 
Khivan  language  instead  of  the  Osminli,  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  was  obliged  to  have  much  translated  to  him.  This 
admission  from  Vamb^ry,  an  aooomplished  Osm&nli  scholar, 
and  who  knew  something  of  Kliivan,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Trans-Caspian,  implies  a  great  divergence.  Bellew  mentions 
that  a  Turki  Dialect  was  heard  among  the  Nomads  betwixt 
Herat  and  Farah,  implying  an  intrusion  into  the  Pashtu 
Language-field. 

It  will  be  at  onee  remarked  that  two  venerable  names  are 
omitted  from  this  detail  of  languages,  and  they  are  intention- 
ally  omitted.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  Geographical :  the 
name  given  to  each  language  indicates  the  region  or  the 
tribe  to  whioh  it  pertains.  But  a  place  must  be  assigned 
to  the  Uigur  and  JagataL  Pavet  de  Courteille  agrees  with 
Vamb^ry  in  dividing  the  Turki  languages  into  two  great 
subdivisions.  The  North  comprehends  the  languages  spoken 
from  the  rivers  Lena  to  the  Jenissei,  or  rather  the  Northern 
slopes  of  the  Sayan  Mountains;  these  languages  are  the 
Yakut,  Eoibal,  Karagas,  and  many  Dialects.  The  Sonth 
comprehends  all  the  Turki  languages  spoken  from  the 
frontier  of  China  to  the  Danube.  This  is  a  far  better  classi- 
fication than  the  vague  expedient  of  dividing  the  Family  with 
reference  to  the  population  being  nomad  ur  sedentary.  The 
Uigur  is  the  most  ancient  form  in  which  the  Turki  speech 
appears  as  a  cultivated  language,  while  the  languages  of  the 
Northern  anbdivisiony  whioh  may  be  called  the  Altaic,  and 
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which  are  totally  iiliteratey  present  the  most  primitive  form 
of  words  and  forme.  There  exiBts  a  manuscript,  known  as 
the  Kudatku  Bilik,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh  centaiy  of  the  Christian  era :  this  is 
stuted  b}'  some  to  be  the  oldest  record,  and  is  in  Uij^ur. 
Vamb^ry  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  investigations.  Though 
late  in  date  compared  with  the  literary  monuments  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  FamilieSy  it  is  of  great  importance*  as 
it  is  the  most  pure  specimen  of  real  Tdrki,  free  from  the 
influences  of  tiie  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  and  worthy 
to  be  considered  the  ty|)irul  kingiiage. 

AVe  have  now  to  inquire  wliat  Jagatai  is.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Turki  tribes 
is  Abul  Gh4zi  of  £hi?ay  who  wrote  a  book  called  "  The 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tatars.'*  He  Ured  at  Khiva 
in  the  seTenteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  he  remarks  that 
he  wrote  his  book  in  Turki,  in  order  that  ali  qjight  under- 
stand him,  and  that  he  employed  words  which  a  child  of  the 
age  of  five  years  would  comprehend,  and  that  he  rejected  all 
loan-words  from  Jagatai,  Persisni  and  Arabic*  This  shows 
that  the  language,  which  he  used,  was  not  csUed  Jagatai,  in 
bis  time,  but  that  he  used  what  be  deemed  pure  Turki. 
Pavet  de  Courteille  comes  to  the  follow  ing  conclusion  :  that 
the  Jagatai  was  the  language,  in  which  the  Kudatku-Bilik  was 
written,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  language  in  its  most  ancient 
form,  and  in  the  region  nearest  to  its  birthplaoeu  Abul 
Gh6zi  would  not  allow  himself  to  use  antique  words,  which 
were  intelligible  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  seventeenth,  and  were  only 
known  to  the  learned.  The  literature  of  every  country 
supplies  an  analogy  of  this  process.  The  words  Jagatai  and 
TJigiir  only  indicate  differences  of  age,  and  stages  of  dialeotio 
Tariation,  through  which  the  Tiirki  language  passed.  Shaw 
confirms  this  view,  and  writes  that  though  some  European 
linguists  have  called  the  Turki  of  Xushgar  and  Yarkand 
Uigdr,  the  name  is  totally  unknown  to  the  people,  and 
would  be  a  misnomer  for  a  modem  language.  Terantief 
confirms  this  yiew.  The  term  should  be  abandoned.  Yambery* 
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in  his  Jagataische  Sprache,  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  it 
18  probable  that  the  word  '*Jagatai  Turki"  means  nothing 
more  than  "  pare  Tarki/'  just  as  the  word  Jagatai  coupled 

with  the  word  '*  man  "  means  a  "  brave,  trustworthy  man." 

I  liavo  tried  to  catch  up  all  the  names  which  are  scattered 
through  the  books  of  reference^  which  are  sometimes  tribal, 
sometimes  local,  sometimes  synonyms,  sometimes  artiiiciaL 
They  will  find  their  place  nnder  one  or  other  of  the  Geo* 
graphioal  terms  now  supplied.  Karachai  and  Eaharda  in 
the  Caucasus  region,  KapcLak  on  the  Lower  Volga,  and 
Uzbeg  in  Transoxania,  are  tribal  names.  Chantu  is 
identical  with  Turki.  Tatar,  converted  by  the  \\it  of  a 
Pope  into  Tartar,  is  identical  with  TMii  (J.E.A.8.  N.s. 
YoL  Xiy.  p.  125).  Alatyan  is  identical  with  Altaic 
Yocabularies  in  Meshtsheriak,  Tobolsk,  Ohasowo,  Ohjulim, 
Jenisee,  Kusnek,  Baraba,  Kangayen,  Teleut,  Chiwa,  are  sup- 
plied by  Klaproth  in  the  Turki  chapter  of  his  Language 
Atlas  of  Asia  Polyglotta,  published  at  Paris,  1822.  If  they 
haye  any  sarnring  value,  it  must  be  appraised  after  identifi- 
cation of  their  locality,  and  testing  their  accuracy.  In  these 
days  learned  compilations  in  an  imposing  form  are  of  no 
value,  unless  the  Geographer  can  mark  the  spot  with  precision 
on  the  Language-Map,  and  the  compiler  can  give  other 
authority  and  security  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Vocabulary 
than  the  notes  in  his  own  Diary.  We  have  got  beyond  the 
uncritical  stage,  and  like  to  know  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  compiler,  as  well  as  his  method  of 
transliteration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  Turki-speaking 
population  of  the  world  is  slowly,  but  surely,  gravitating 
towards  Russian  domination.  A  few  comers  still  lie  outside 
the  absorbing  influence,  but  they  seem  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  chasm.  The  Taranchi  of  Kulja,  and  the 
Yarkandi  of  Kashgaria  are  still  in  the  Chinese  dominions; 
and  the  Turki,  who  inhabit  the  regions  behind  the  Oxus  and 
the  Hindu  Kush,  are  still  in  Afghanistan  :  the  Province  of 
Azerbij&n  still  forms  part  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  Asia 
Minor  is  in  the  Ottoman  Empire :  but  this  state  of  affairs 
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is  only  for  a  time.  Every  fragment  of  the  Indie  branch 
of  the  Aryan  Family  of  Languages,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
rude  form  oi  speech  of  the  Siah  Posh  of  Eafiristan  and  the 
Daidsy  has  been  absorbed  into  the  Indian  Empire ;  the  same 
fate  of  being  gathered  under  one  sceptre  awaits  the  whole 
of  the  widely-scattered  Turki  tribes,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
for  the  future,  since  unity  of  language  is  put  forward  as  the 
basis  of  political  union. 

How  far  the  Russians  possess  the  necessary  sympathy  for 
such  a  task^and  the  capacity  for  educating  such  a  populati(m» 
nomad,  as  well  as  sedentary,  is  a  question.  The  Russian 
language,  with  its  ponderous  word-store,  and  illoprical  Aryan 
structure,  has  but  slight  attraction  to  the  aggiutinutive  and 
severely  logical  Turki,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  languages 
in  its  wonderful  symmetry  and  power  of  form»  evolution  or 
accommodation.  Perhaps  the  B4ntu  family  of  South  Africa 
alone  can  rival  it.  Of  the  kind  of  words,  which  will  come 
into  existence  from  the  contact  of  such  uncongenial  elemenls 
as  Ru83  and  Turki  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  name  of  a  son 
of  a  Kirghiz  chief  in  the  Russian  service,  Yali  Khan,  who 
has  assumed  the  name  of  Yalikfaanoff.  In  India  we  should 
hardly  call  the  son  df  Gulab  Singh,  Gulabsinghson,  but  such 
words  may  hereafter  be  formed. 

How  the  bubile  poison  of  the  Arabized  Persian  laii2"n:iLrc 
has  found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  the  linguistic  body  of  the 
Osminli  Turki  is  well  known,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
find  in  the  distant  and  secluded  language  of  Yarkandi  in 
Chinese  Tartary  the  same  infiltration  of  foreign  elements, 
thoujjh  to  a  less  degree.  The  celebrated  Uigur  ^lauuscript 
is  quite  free  from  this  contagion.  The  presence  of  a  T&jik 
servile  population  would  supply  the  Persian  element,  and  the 
conquering  Religion  of  Mahomet  would  force  into  use  Arabio 
words  and  forms.  But  we  haye  the  authority  of  Yamb^ry 
for  asserting  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Osminli 
Lmguage  to  make  such  prodigious  loans  from  Arabic  and 
Persian,  as  it  hud  in  its  own  Turki  root-store  and  expanding 
mechanism,  a  capability  of  expressing  every  human  idea,  and 
could  at  pleasure  replace  every  foreign  word  by  drawing 
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upoa  its  own  stores ;  and,  in  fact,  the  East-Turki  languages 
have  done  so  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  find  the  same 
lingttiatio  phenomena  in  the  marvellottsly  beaatiful  and 
yersatile  lingua  franca  of  India,  the  JJrdA,  or  Hindust&ni,  in 

spite  of  the  wealth  of  word-store  and  grammatical  forms  of 
the  great  Sanskritic  Vernaculars,  and  the  high  deforce  of 
culture,  to  which  the  pure  Indian  literature  had  reached  long 
hefore  the  Mahometan  Conquest,  which  rendered  loan-words 
quite  unneceMary.  The  very  word  "Urdia'^  marks  the 
Tdrki  conquest  of  India  by  the  Mughak.  The  Baber-namah 
of  the  great  founder  of  that  dynasty  is  in  Jagatai.  A  certain 
proportion  of  words,  though  not  many,  have  survived  in 
the  great  Indian  vernacular.  The  word  Turk  survives  in 
the  Hindust&ni  Dictionary  in  connection  with  horses  and 
horaemen.   I  dose  with  the  proverb : 

Arabic  is  the  root :  Persian  is  the  sugar : 
Hindi  is  the  salt :    Turki  is  the  wrU 

The  desideratum  is  a  Scientific  Comparatire  Ghrammar  of 

the  whole  family,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  Comparative  Grammars  of  other  families  of  speech  which 
we  already  possess,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
Badloff  is  preparing  such  a  work. 
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A.  Appbndix  of  AuTHORinits  and  TEzm 


Ko.      LtngQtge.  Auttierity  or  Text 

1.  Nogai   Pentateuch  and  New  Tettunent. 

Krvin  Khowadja,  fkoTerbs  ol  the  Taten  of  tiie  Crimea, 

2.  Osmbnli   An  extensif-e  literature,  and  the  whole  Bible. 

3.  Knmuk  Bodensted.  Vocabulary.  Z.JD.M.Q.  vol.  t.  pp.  245,  Wl. 

Mnkh^roff,  T6rki  Languages  ipokfin  in  the  Catnoaank 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

4.  Kasftn  ....... .....Balmtb,  TArlti  Grammar,  Bnda  Peaft,  1876. 


Wakhabof.  Dialect  of  Kasan. 
Ostramot,  Christian  Tatar  Dictionary,  Easftn,  1876. 
Gospi  Is  uf  St.  Matthew  aud  St.  Mark. 

6.  CkAwaah  Schott,  Soci^te  Philologiqiie  da  Paria,  1876. 

The  Four  GospelB. 

Zolonitzki.  ChuwoBh^Biusiaii  Dictionarr,  Kat&n,  1875. 
6.  Aiwbijtoi  w    Katimbeg,  Allgemeliie  Qrammatik  Tnzfco  Tatar  Spnchen, 
Xkana-Caocaaiaii   translated  Dom  Bnanaa  in  German  hj  Zenker,  Xeipeig, 

1848. 

Yamb^rv,  Jagatai  Sprach  Studien,  Leipsig,  1867,  p.  6. 
Betg^.  B«port  of  Intematumal  CongreH  al  St.  Petetabaig, 

1876,  p.  86. 

do.   Diohtungea  tnuukaukauBoher  Sanger,  Leipsiig, 
1868. 

New  Testament. 

Tranalation  ot  I'lay.  Jour.  'Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.  y.n.  1886. 
Text  ot  do.  Jour.  Soc.  Aaiat.  1886,  p.  5,  and  Grammatical 
Note  hf  Barbier  de  Hepaid. 
7*  Baahklr.......  Savcc,  Iutn>duction  to  Bdence  ot  Language,  ii.  p.  45, 

London,  1H80. 

8.  Traiw-Caspian  ...Vambery,  Jag:iitai  Spruch  studien,  I>eip8ig,  1867. 

do.    Etym.  "Worterbuch,  Leipsig,  1878. 
do.  Aboaka,  collection  of  Jagatai  Wozda,  Bnda  Pect^ 
186Sw 

Ttcftt  de  Couteille,  Joor.  Soc  Ariatiqoe,  1878,  rcl.  lii, 
p.  208. 

Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mnrk  in  the  Press). 
Ahmed  Vofik,  Text  of  Makbiil  al  ivuiab  by  ^erai.  Con- 

atantinople,  1872. 
Veliaminot-Zernof,  oonplete  edition  of  die  Aboaka,  St. 

Petersburg,  1869. 
Ilminsky,  Text  of  Bab^r-namah,  Etuiau,  18o7. 

9.  Xhivan  ...Schuyler,  Tnivds,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

10.  Xughil  Ilminsky.  The  Kirghiz,  Kas&n. 

jS'ew  Testament,  and  part  of  Old. 

11.  Takftt  •Boehtlingk,  Uober  die  Spraehe  dor  JakAten,  St.  Petenburg, 

1851. 

13.  Tarkandi  M*.*».»Shaw,  I^nmiipe  of  Eastrrn  Turkfstan,  Lahore,  1875. 

Vambtfrj',  Uitfurische  Sprach  Muuumente,  Innsbrack,  1876 
Klaprotn,  Ueber  die  Bprache  nnd  Sehrift  der  Uiguea,  Paria, 

1820. 

Faulmann,  Buch  der  Sehrift,  Vienna,  1878,  p.  111. 
13.  Taranchi  Baron  Kaulban  (name  of  work  not  known). 
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Ko.      Uogac*.  AntMtrorTtet 

14.  Altue  ...•M......Grammar  of  the  Altaic  Languagw,  hj  HtmbeiS  of  the 

Altaic  Mission,  Kas&n,  1869. 
Paret  dc  Cuurtcille,  Transactiomi  of  Philogical  Society  oi 
London,  1877,  p.  61. 

lour.  Soc.  Asiiitique,  1878,  yol.  xu.  p.  209. 
Yaiuberv,  Etymolo^ches  Worterbnch  der  Turko-Taterisehen 

SpfHCDen.'LeiTMig,  1878,  p.  yiii. 
Radloff,  Ut  i^er  die  Fommi  der  gebondflDaiie  Beds  Iwi  den 
Altaischen  Tartaren. 
do.   Aua  Sibiiien,  Leipsi^,  2  vols.  1884. 
do.  Phooetik  cter  Ndrdbchen  Tofkipnudien,  Leipsig, 
18S-2. 

Zeitscbritt  lur  Volkerpsychologie  und  Sprachwissenscbaft, 

iv.  band  8.  85. 

Castren,  Versnch  eiaer  koibaliacliail  UHd  kuagaamdun 
Spnehlehn^  Petecsbuig,  1869. 


B.  Books  of  Beference.   General  Subject. 

1.  PHTet  de  Cooriaflle  Note  npon  Turkish  languages,  Transactions  of  Philo- 


lo^cal  Society,  1877-8-9,  p.  64. 
Bif'tionnairc  Tuik-Orieiitale,  V-\rh,  1870. 

2.  Max  MiUler.........SurreT  of  Language  oi  Seat  oi  War  jn  the  East,  London, 

p.  144. 

Lectures  on  8oiaiie»  of  Lngaup,  L  ^  888,  Londoii, 

1871. 

3.  Ilovcliicque  La  Lingui&tique,  Paris,  1876,  p.  1^0. 

4.  Latham   M.Compaimdve  Philology,  London,  p.  98* 

8.  Qoatremtre  «.,.,,,,Chri"^tr>ir:-Tthie  Orifutak-s. 

Sptfcimeu  oi  Eastern  TCirki  Dialects. 

6.  Bodagoil  CompantiTe  Dictionary  of  Turk-Tatar  Language,  St. 

Petersburg,  1869. 

7.  Badlofl..«.,..*«*,....Probcn  der  VolkHlitteratur  der  Torkisohon  Stinimo  Sad- 

Siberiens,  St.  Petersburg,  1866-72. 

8.  Desmaiaoiu  Texte  d*Abul  Okisi,  St  Petenbmg,  187L 

9.  Sebotl  Altaische  Studien,  1^07-72. 

Versucb  ueber  die  tatarischen  Sprachen, 

10.  jviaproth  ....Asia  Polyglotta  et  Sprach  Atlas,  with  Vocabularies,  Paris, 

1822. 

11.  Bomusnt  ...M*>M...Becherche8  sur  les  lances  Tataree,  Paris,  1820. 

12.  Faz-ulikh  Dictiooazr  Turk-Persian,  Calcutta,  1825. 

13.  Fmhn   Text  of  Alnil  Oh&si,  KasAn,  1825. 

14.  Fkedk.  MiUIflr.  AUgemeini;  Etlino^rranhie,  pp.  25,  393,  Vienna,  1879. 

Grun-iri^s  der  Sprachwinaiscbaft,       ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  61, 
Vifiiiiu,  1882. 

15.  Bemiiie   ...Beoherches  snr  lee  Diulectes  Mussulmans.  Pkvmi^ 

partio.   Sy^^tcmc  dea  Dialeefeea  Torki^  Kami,  1848. 

16.  Davids  .Tonlaii  Grammar.  Preface. 

17.  Terantief   Grammar  of  Torkish,  Persian,  Kiighia  and  Usbek. 

(fittssian.)    St.  Petersburg,  1876* 

18.  Liifewk  Ei^fiaiaehB  ChxeetomAtfaie»  1883. 
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Art.  "SI.  — a  Modem  Cmtributw  to  Peman  LiieraiHre. 

Rizd  Kiil't  Khan  and  }m  Works,  By  Si0Nht  Churcuilx, 
£6q.»  M.R.A.S. 

But  a  few  Peraiaas  bave  devoted  io  much  time,  energy,  and 
real  enthusiami  to  tlieir  own  literature  during  the  present 

century  as  the  subject  of  this  notice:  the  Aniiru-sh-Shu'ai ck 
Hiza  Kul!  Khan  B  Muhammad  Iladi  Khan  B  Ism'ail 
£am41,  poetically  surnamed  "  Iliddiyat/'  and  popularly 
known  as  the  "Lalah  B&ahi."  Deeoended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  well>known  poet,  Eiam&l  Xhojandi-^a  cotemporary 
of  H&fiz,  who  died  at  Tabriz  in  A.R.  792  (a.d.  1389) — 
the  Aiinru-sli-Shu'ara  was  born  in  Tehran  on  the  loth 
Muharram,  a.h.  1215  (8th  June,  1800).  His  lamiij,  in 
honour  of  their  ancestor,  appended  the  surname  Kami! 
to  their  individual  appellations.  Hid&iyat'a  grandfather, 
Ism'ail  Kam&l,  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  ZaM  Kh&n 
Zand  for  refusing  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Zand  dynasty 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Pretender  Aghu  Muhauiuiad 
Khan  Kajar. 

Eizd  Kuli  Khin  lost  both  father  and  mother  at  an  early 
age,  being  left  an  orphan  at  Shir&z,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Farm&n  Farm&l  Husain  'Ali  M(rz&.  His 

iahhallm  was  first  "  Ch4kar  '*  ;  but  after  some  of  his  odes 
bad  reached  Mazandardn,  his  native  home,  he  changed  it  to 
"  llidaiyat." 

Fath  'Ali  Sh&h  Kajdr,  when  in  Shirda,  appointed  him 
Amiru*sh-Shu'ar6,  or  **  Chief  of  the  Poets,'*  but  notwith- 
stsnding  this  and  other  evidences  of  the  Shih's  goodwill,  he 

sojoiiriKd  in  Shiraz  until  a.h.  1254  (a.d.  1838),  when  ho 
travelled  towards  Tehran,  and  being  presented  to  Muham- 
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mad  Sh&li,  who  had  succeeded  his  grandfather,  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  as  Lalah  Bdshi,  or  guardian  to  his  favourite 
son,  ^AbMs  Mi'rza  N6ib  us-Sultanah,  who  is  now  known  bv 
the  title  of  Mulk  AVd,   ornament  or  adorner  of  the  kingdom." 

In  A.H.  1264  (A.r>.  1848),  Muhammad  Sh4h  died  and  was 
soooeeded  hy  the  Yali'ahd  N^sira-d-Bin  Mirsd.  Owing  to 
the  intrigues  against  Haji  Mirz4  Aghfisf  during  the  last 
few  months  of  Muhammad  Sh&h's  life,  some  of  the  princes 
were  banished  to  Karbal4.  Amongst  these  were  'Abbas 
Mirzi  and  his  mother,  who  had  been  the  late  Sh4h's 
favourite  wife.  For  these  reasons  Kiz4  KuU  Khka  was 
ohliged  to  keep  quiet  for  a  time.  Through  the  patronage 
of  the  Amir  KuE^m— Mirz&  Tak(  Khan — ^however,  he  was, 
in  A.H.  1267  (a.d.  1851),  sent  on  a  mission  to  Khiva.  On 
his  return  from  Central  Asia,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  which  had  lately  been 
formed  at  Tehr4n,  a  post  he  held  for  some  years.  When 
the  Yali'ahdy  Muaaffiira-d-Bin  Mirad,  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Azarhaijdn,  Bis6  Kuli  Eh&n  received  the 
royal  orders  to  follow  him  in  the  same  capacity  as  that  he 
had  held  with  'Abbas  Mirza.  A  few  years  later,  whilst  in 
Tehran,  to  seek  a  little  rest,  he  died,  from  an  iIItk  ss  from 
whioh  he  had  been  suffering,  in  a.h.  1288  (a.d.  1871). 

The  Lalah  B&sh(  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  learning  being  recognized, 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  taking  advautage  of  his 
friends'  libraries.  His  value  as  a  poet  is  highly  estimated 
by  his  countrymen;  though  his  diwdn  has  not  yet  been 
published.^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

(1)  An  edition  of  the  Rauzatu-s-Safd,  a  general  history 
of  Persia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from  the  creation  to 
A.H.  873,  in  six  volumes,  composed  by  Muhammad  B. 
Khavand  Sh4h  B.  Mahmtid,  better  known  as  Mir  £.hw4nd. 

^  M.  Sfhofor,  in  his  introduction  to  the  **  Relation  de  TAniba'^sade  nn 
Khaiizm,"  savs  that  this  culltH^tiun  consiats  ot  more  than  50,000  bait*  or  distichs. 
besidM  mitodlMMooi  writings,  of  whioh  mentioii  is  made  in  Mr.  Chuichill**  lit^ 
nuinben  8, 12,  S,  li  and  13.— £d. 
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To  this  work  is  added  the  rarer  seventh  yolume,  in  the 
introduotorj  lines  prefixed  to  which  the  name  ol  Ghidsu-d- 
Din  Khw&nd  Mir  occurs  as  its  author — its  subject  being 
a  history  of  Abil-I-Gh&zi  Sult4n  Husain  Mink  and  his 

sons,  to  A.H.  929.  In  continuation  of  those,  Riz4  Kuli  KLaii, 
by  itoyai  command,  compiled,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
three  volumes,  which  consist—in  his  own  words— of  the 
history  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  years,  from  the  origin 
of  the  Safavis  to  a.k.  1274  (a.i>«  1858) ;  thus  including  the 
first  decade  of  N&sira-d-Dfn  Shih's  reign.  These  three 
important  supplements,  comprising  about  seventy  thousand 
lines,  were  lithographed  together  with  the  preceding  seven 
volumes,  the  whole  ten  being  formed  into  two  big  folios,  at 
TehrAn,  a.h.  1271*74  (a.d.  1863-56),  and  a  thousand  copies 
stmck  off* 

(2)  The  '«Na]£d  mmah  P6dsh6h&n  Irini  Na]&d/'  This 
work  is  rare,  and  still  in  MS.    It  consists  of  an  enumeration 

of  the  kings  and  dynasties  of  Persian  origin,  and  is  divided 
ns  follows  :  Mukaddimah  ;  on  the  five  principal  branches  of 
early  Persian  kings,  viz.  (1)  Mahab4d,  (2)  Jaiyau,  (3) 
Bhiyka,  (4)  Yds4Di'4n,  (5)  Gil  Sh4h.  Guftar;  early  Persian 
history  to  the  death  of  Yasdijird  B  8hariy4r.  Tabakah : 
I.  Al-i-Safi&r;  IL  Al-i-S&m&n ;  IILB&vand;  IV.  Bdyah 
or  ])ailamites;  V.  Al-i-Kakriyeh  ;  VI.  Al-i-ZiAr,  called  also 
Al-i-Kabus:  VII.  Kavbarah  dynastv;  VIII.  Nimruz ;  IX. 
On  the  third  branch  of  the  Al-i-Bavand ;  X.  Al-i-Fazluyeh, 
of  Shirdz;  XL  The  Tladusban  dynasty,  descendants  of  Kub^d, 
the  Sasanian ;  XIl.  The  Bahmani  dynasty  of  Dakkan ;  XIII. 
Al-i-Shlrvan ;  XIY.  Dynasties  who  ruled  over  Niir  and 
Ku8tamd&r;  XV.  Enjdr dynasties;  XVI.  Linstln dynasties; 
XVII.  Hurmuz  dynasties  ;  XVIII.  Ilulers  over  8iud  and 
Multan.  Khatimah  ;  consists  of  a  chronology  of  the  principal 
historical  events,  from  the  birili  oi  the  Prophet  to  the  date 
of  composition  of  the  work.  The  2iajh4d  N4mah  begins  as 
follows : 

The  ibllowing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  works  and  authorities 
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mentioned  in  the  text :  Dabistdn  nl-Masihib ;  an  anony- 
ZD0Q8  work  on  tbe  religious  creeds  of  the  East  Litho- 
graphed, Tehran,  a.h.  1260).   Shah  Namah  Firdusi.  Jdmdsb 

Nainuh  (or  rather,  Kitab-i-Jamdsb,  a  work  on  the  horoscopes 
of  the  Persian  Kings  posterior  to  his  own  day,  by  Jdmasb, 
vazir  of  Shdh  Gushtasb  B  Luhrasb).  Ayin  Bahman.  Dar&b 
Kimah.  Dinish  Afz4i  Andshfrvdn*  the  author  of  which  is 
Hakim  Bnaarjumahr.  B&nishyar  Nimah  (the  work  referred 
to  is  the  Khodai  Namah  of  Danishvar,  the  Dehgdn).  The 
Khirad  Namah.  The  Luhrasb  and  Gushtdsb  2Saiuah  (of 
Shamsu-d-I)iii  Muhammad,  Dak-aiki).  Tarikh  Guziduh  of 
Hamd-UUah  Mustaofi  Kazvini.^  As&ru'l-B&kiyah  (a  his- 
torical and  scientific  work  by  Ab6  4-Baih&n  Md.  B  Ahmad 
al-B{r6ni-al-Ehw&raasm( ;  who  died  after  a.h.  430). 
Baharistan  of  Jami.  The  Gursh4sb  iS^amah  (of  Assadi  Tusi, 
completpd  in  a.h.  458).  Yusuf  Zulaikha  of  Firdusi  (litho- 
graphed at  Tehrdn,  1299).  Tarikh  Herat  of  Mu'inu-d-I)in 
Asfiz&ri.  Jahin  Ariu  (Nasukh  Jahin  Ari  of  Ahmad  Ghafiari). 
Ihy4  ul-Miduk  (a  history  of  Sist&n  and  its  rulers  to  a.h. 
1027,  by  BhAh  Husain  B  Ghfisn-d-DCn  Sistini  Suffl&rf). 
Tcirikli  Fakhr  Banaketi  (Rauzat  AuU  Albab).  Tdrikh 
Tabaristan  (to  a.u.  613)  of  Ibn  Isfandiar.  Tarikh 
Tabarist&n  (to  a.h.  881)  of  Saiyid  Zahiru-d-Din.  T&rikh 
Ai&li6  A114h  (also  an  early  history  of  Tabaristin).  The 
Taj4nibu*I-lTmam  of  Abd  'Alf  Maskuyah.  J&m^au't> 
Tav&rikh  Rasbidl.  Tabak6tn-n-Nah&t  (of  Jal&lu-d-Din 
'Abdu-r-Bainnan  B  Abii  Bakr  aa-Siuti).  'Izdh  fi'l-Nahv 
(of  Abu  'All  Hasan  B  Ahmadu'l-Farsi).  Kit&bu-t-Taji  (a 
history  of  the  Dailamites  by  Abu  lsh4k  Ibrdhim  B  Hil^l 
B  H&rilinu'l  Harr&rri,  commonly  called  S&bi).  Tdrikh 
K&haiahMisr.  nHkhu'l-Huldk.  MiMhu'IKul6b.  T&rikb 
Farishtah.  TdHkh  Karm&n,  caOed  'IkduVFla,  by  Afzalu'd- 
Bin  Ahmad  B  H4mid  (brought  down  to  a.h.  584.  Also 
known  as  the  Tdrikh  Kuhbiuaui ;  lithographed  at  Tehran, 
▲.H.  1293)»  etc 

^  "Words  in  brackets  are  the  writer's  own. 

*  A  note  on  a  newlv -discovered  work  of  this  authur  is  added  at  the  close  of  the 
ptMent  paper.— [£d.j 
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(3)  Fihri6u't*Tav£rildi»  a  chronology;  consists  of  abont 
twenty  thousand  lines.  Said  to  have  been  partially  litho- 
graphed at  Tabriz. 

(4)  Ajmalu't-Tavdrikli  ;  an  elemenfnry  hiHtorical  class- 
book.  Lithographed  at  Tabriz,  a.h.  i26'6.  Was  originally 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  VaU'ahd  (heir  apparent). 

(5)  Safar  N&mah  Ehwirazm.  This  work  has  been  edited 
by  Oh.  Schefer,  Boulak,  1879^  and  translated  by  the  same 
Orientalist,  Paris,  1879. 

(6)  Anvarii'l- Viluj  all,  a  iiiusnavi,  in  the  metre  of  2sizami's 
Hakhzan  ul-Asr&r. 

(7)  Gulistdn  Tram,  a  raasnavi,  on  the  loves  of  Rab'ah  and 
Baktdsh,  also  called  Bakt4sh  ^imah.  Lithographed,  illus- 
trated, Tehr&n,  1270. 

(8)  Bahrtt'l*Hak&!k,  a  masna?!,  in  the  metre  of  the 
Hadikah  of  Sanii. 

(9)  ATHsu'l-'Aaliikfn,  a  masnavi. 

(10)  Khunam  i  Bahisht;  a  masnavi,  in  the  iukarub 
measure. 

(11)  Minhdju'l-Hid^yah,  a  masnavi. 

(12)  Hidiiiyat  Nimah,  a  masnavi,  in  the  Rami  measure. 
Ris&lahs  (13)  Mad&rija'l-Bal&ghah.  (14)  Miftdhu'l-Eunt&s. 

(15)  MaK&hara'l-AnTsr,  and  (16)  Lat6ifu*l-Ma'6rif. 

(17  I  Edited  the  Kabus  Namah  ^  of  Amir  'Ansuru'l-Ma'dli 
Kai  Kaus  B  Itskaudar  B.  !l^abus.  Lithographed  at  Tehrdn, 
1285. 

(IS)  Edited  about  3000  distichs  of  Minuchihri's  poetical 
works.  Lithographed  at  Tehr4n;  and  since  re-edited  and 
re-lithographed. 

(19)  Rf&sraM-'AriKn,  a  biography  of  Sdffs  and  poets. 

(20)  Farhang  Anjumaii  Aral  N&siri ;  a  glossary  of  difficult 
words,  collected  principally  from  the  poetical  works  of  the 
Persian  poets.  The  current  year,  a.h.  1280,  is  mentioned  in 
the  introductory  remarks,  where  the  author  states  that  he 
had  already  spent  much  time  in  oolleeting  over  one  hundred 
thousand  distichs  of  the  choicest  passages  from  the  works  of 

'  No  mention  of  9,  10,  15,  16,  or  17  is  made  in  M.  Scheier's  euumfiration  of 
Bis4  XiiU*i  wodu.— L£d.J 
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the  early  and  modern  Persian  poets — ^vhich  ooUection  he  has 
perpetuated  in  the  shape  of  the  "Majma*xi*-1-Fu8ah4''  and 

"Ri  azu'i-'Arifin.  Following  this  is  a  UhI  ul  the  author's 
precursors  and  their  works,  which  are  as  follows  :  Abu 
Hafs  Sughdi  Samarkandi's  Bis^ah.  Abu  "NFansur  Assadi 
nt-Tusi 's  Bis&lah  Lughat  Fnrs  (d.  a.h.  465)  •  Katr^  TabHxi 
(Abil  Mansilr  E[atr&a  B  Hansur  Ajaltf  nl-Uramavi.  The 
work  referred  to  is  the  Taf&siru'l-Loghat-i-Furs.  Died 
some  time  between  a.h.  445  and  465,  according  to  bis 
various  biographers).  Farrukhi  Sist4ni  (Abu  'l-Hasan  'AU 
B  Kiilii,  d.  470  a.h.  The  work  referred  to  is  probably  the 
Nay&diru'l-Lughat Shams  Fakhri's  (Shamsu-d-Din 
Fakhri  ul-Isfah&nf,  d.  744)  <'Mi'y&r  Jamdli/'  a  glossary 
composed  for  Sult&n  Shaikh  Abii  Ish^k.  The  Sharaf  N4mah 
Munyari  (better  known  as  the  Farhang  Ibr^hirai)  of  IbrAhim 
Kavdm  Sirhindi  (FAruki).  The  Majraa'u-l-Furs  (equally 
well  known  by  tbo  name  of  Farlmng  Sun'ri)  of  Muhammad 
Kdsim  B  H4ji  Muhammad  £4sh4ni.  Takh.  Surdri ;  dedi- 
oited  to  Sh&h  'Abbis  I.  Safavi  (a.u.  993-1036).  The 
Farhang  Jeh^ngin  of  Mir  Jam41u'd-Din  Husain  Anju 
Shirdzi,  completed  in  a.h.  1017.  'Abdu'r-Rashid  Husaini 
Medini  ut-Tatavis  translation  of  the  Arabic  Kamusu*I- 
Lughat  (of  Majdu^d-Din  Abu  T4hir  Md.  B  Ya  k'ub  Firuz- 
4b&di  nsh-Shirizi^  who  died  a«h.  817),  the  same  author's 
edition  and  oorrection  of  the  Farhang  Jah&ngiri,  styled 
Farhang  Rasbidi  (completed  in  a.h.  1064).  The  Burhan 
Kata',  compiled  for  Sultan  'Abdullah  B  Kutb  Shah  by 
Muhammad  Husain  B  Khalaf  Tabrizi.  Takh.  Burbau  ; 
completed  in  a.h.  1062.  From  this  Eiz4  KuU  Khin 
proceeds  to  give  some  of  his  anthorities,  which  are,  besides 
the  above :  TTkf&niis.  The  Kdm^s  of  al-Ffruz&b&di  (aboye 
mentioned).  The  Sabah  (of  Abu  2sasr  IshkViI  I).  Hjinnnad 
ul-Jauhari,  d.  a.h.  393).  The  Surah  (ul  Luc^hah  of  Abu 
'1-Fazl  Md.  B'Umar  B  £h41id,  better  known  as  Jamali. 
This  work  is  a  Persian  version  of  the  Sahih  of  Janhari).  The 
Majma'u*l-Bahrain  (fH-Lnghah;  compiled  by  Hasan  B. 
Md.  ns-Sagh&ni,  d.  a.h.  650).  The  Kahftyatu'l-Lughah. 
The  Kashfu'l-Lughah  (probably  the  Kushful-Lughat  val- 
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letal&hdt,  compiled  by  'Abdu*r-Rahiin  B  Ahmad  Sur). 
Kanzu'l-Luglidt  (of  Md.  B  'Abdu'l-Khdlik  B  Ma'ruf), 
Huntakhibu'l-Lughah  (there  are  Beveral,  but  the  work  here 
referred  to  ia  no  doabt  the  one  compiled  in  a.h.  1046,  hj 
the  author  of  the  Farhang  Bashfdf).  Tiby&n.  Hi8b6ha'l- 
Muuvi  (of  Ahmad  B  Md.  B'AH  al-Fayyumi',  composed  a.h. 
734).  Tajii'l-Masddir  (of  Abu  Ja'far  Ahmad  B  'AH  Baihaki ; 
died  A.H.  544.  H4ji  Khalfa  makes  Rudaki,  the  blind  poet 
of  Bukh4r4,  who  died  a*h.  dOi,  to  be  the  author  of  a 
glossary  with  this  same  title).  The  S&mi  fil-As&mi  (of 
Abri-Fazl  Ahmad  B  Md.  ul*Maid&n(  un-Nfshipdrf ;  died 
A.H.  518).  Muliazzabu'l-AsmA  (by  Mahmiid  B'Umar  us- 
Sanjdri  ush-Shaibuui).  Mirk4tul-Lughah  (probably  by 
Ahmodi  Kirraani  ;  died  a.h.  815).  Lahjatu'l-Lughah. 
Tuhfatul-Ahb4b  (the  author  of  which  is  Ildfiz  Aubahi  ; 
completed  in  a.h.  936).  Burh&a  J&ma-Farhang^i-Farbang. 
Farhang  Ni'mat*XJllah.  The  Bis&Iah  Eht&ishtib,  a  translation 
of  the  Karzan  D&niah,  a  work  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Klmarau  I'atviz  by  the  Mubid  Hiish  (or  Havash).  The 
Risdlah  Zarda^>t  Afsh4r,  composed  by  DM  Buyah  B  Hush 
Ayin,  in  the  days  of  Hurmuz  B  Aoushirvdn.  The  Chash- 
mah  Zandahgi  and  Zandah  Biidi  a  philoeophioal  work  com- 
posed by  Fars&nahzand  Arzam  Sip&h&ni.  The  Sad  Dar  (of 
IrlLnshfth  B  Malaksh&h,  composed  in  a.h.  900).  The  Lughat 
Divan  Khakaiu.  The  Lughat  i  Shah  Namah  (edited  by 
Muhammad  Tusi  *Alavi,  who  collcc  fed  it  at  Isfahan  over 
three  hundred  years  ago  from  a  copy  of  the  Shdh  N&mah 
containing  60,000  diatichs,  in  the  margins  of  wbicdi  were 
glossee  to  the  difficult  words).  The  Farhang  Makhasanu'l 
Adyiyah  (a  ponderous  alphabetical  dictionary  of  medicaments^ 
compiled  by  M(r  Muhammad  Husain  Kh&n  B  Md.  H4dl 
Aghili  ul-*Alavi  ul-Khordsini,  begun  in  Arabic  in  a.h, 
1183,  but  finally  changed  into  tlie  present  Persian  text  in 
A.H.  1185;  lithographed  at  Tehran,  a.h.  1277).  The  Shahad 
Sadik  (of  Md.  S&dik  B  Md.  Salih  Isfahani  ul-Az4d4ni). 
The  Majma'u-l-Buld&n  (of  Abii  AbduUah  Ta'kut  Hamayl). 
The  Tuhfah  Haldm  Mumin  (lithographed  Isfahan,  1274). 
The  Haft  Iklim  (of  Amin  Ahmad  R&zi).   The  Lughat  i 
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Yawaf;  Lughat  Barihia  ul  'Ajam;  Laghat  Pabistdo,  eto.^ 
Before  giving  the  text  proper  of  hia  work,  the  author  has 
further  prefixed  a  Mukaddimah  on  tiie  discrimination  of 

Persian  and  Arabic  words ;  and  twelve  .^raishes  on  words 
misunderstood  by  former  lexicographers;  on  errors  committed 
by  them  ;  and  on  the  alphabet  and  grammar  of  the  Persian 
language*  The  text  proper  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
Anjuman,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  AEh&timah, 
in  two  Piraishes,  on  idioms  and  locutions,  closes  this  work, 
wliich  has  been  lithographed  at  Tehrdn,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  a.h.  1288.^ 

(21)  A  Tazkarah  of  the  Poets,  called  Majma'ul-Fasah&." 
The  current  date,  a.h.  1284,  is  mentioned  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  preface.  This  work  is  divided  into  four  Rukus  as 
follows  :  Ruku  I.  Kings  and  Princes  who  have  written 
poetry ;  II.  Poets  from  a.h.  173  to  a.h.  800 ;  III.  Poets  of 
the  Middle  period;  IV.  Contemporary  poets.  After  praises 
of  the  Amiru'l-Muminin  'Ali  B  Abi  T61ib,  the  author 
discourses  on  the  origin  of  poetry,  and  concludes  with  a  list 
of  his  authorities,  scarcely  any  of  whom,  however,  does  he 
supersede.  Indeed,  one  would  have  expected  more  accuracy 
from  so  painstaking  a  scholar.  As  some  of  the  w^orks  he 
mentions  are  extremely  rare,  it  is  worth  while  enumerating 
them,  as  by  this  means  it  will  be  seen  that  such  works  are 
still  to  be  met  with  by  diligent  search  for  them.  The  Tas- 
karah  Lubu'l-Lubab  of  Muhammad  'AdH  (otherwise  the 
very  rare  Lubabu'l-Albab,  described  by  N.  Bland  in  this 
Journal,  Vol.  IX.  p.  112;  and  Fr.  Sprenger,  Oude  Outaiogue, 

*  From  the  ennmerntion  of  those  wnrVs,  it  will  become  evident  thnt,  notwith- 
standiog  all  hiH  advantages,  the  Lalah  Bkshi  han  not  exhaiuted  the  tield  of  glosso- 
grapby  ;  iodfled,  Qnleet  wtt  am  to  take  the  *'  Lughat  Dfvftn  Kbftl^&iil  **  as  a  work 
by  that  author,  it  would  appenr  tliiit  one  of  tho  most  important  ;^losso(jrapher8 
has  bf'tii  ovtrlonk*>d  by  Rizfi  Kuii  Khfin.  1  refer  to  Muliammad  B  D&iSd  B 
Hd.  B  Mahrnud  iSbkliubkdi,  author  of  a  similar  work  to  the  Farbang  Anjumon 
Arts  eallfld:  Hiftfth  nl-Fnsalft,**  eompoaed  m  jlk.  878;  and  other 
work^.— S.C. 

^  The  Mukaddimiih  and  Khktimuh  may  be  accepted  as  the  introductory  nnd 
concluding  remarks  respectively.  Ar&ish  and  Pir&lsh  really  imply  ornament  and 
enhellishment,  but  are  here  regarded  as  indicative  of  divisions  and  subdivisiiuui  of 
a  work.  Anjum  in  a  *  ooTltetion  * — may  be  translated  by  Book  or  Chapter. 
The  terms  are  Kouiewhat  fanciiul,  and  their  application  is  probably  left  to  the 
diNMlioii  of  rathois  nther  than  ndtjeeted  to  any  strict  rate  of  eompoettioB.-— [£]>.] 
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p.  1).    The  Maj4li8u*n-Naf&i8  of  Mir  'AH  Shir  (a  biography 
of  JagbatAi  Turkish  poets  ;  has  been  translator!  into  Persian 
and  ampli6ed  under  the  title  of  "  Latiif  N4mali by  Fakhri 
B  Md.  Amiri).   The  Tahfah  SimI  (of  Sim  Mirzi  Safiin). 
The  Taxkaroh  of  T&hir  Nasiribidi.    The  Tazkarah  of 
Danlatahah  Saraarkandi.    The  Tazkarah  of  S&dik  Kit4bd4r 
Safavivah.    The  Tazkarah  Khair  ul-Bavan.    The  Ilaftlkh'm. 
The  Tazkarah  of  Taki  ud-Din  Auhadi  Farsi.     Mir  Md. 
Taki  Mdsbdoi's  Tazkarah  (called  Xhul48ata-1-Aah'dr,  a  most 
valuable  work,  rare,  complete,  and  yet  uneaperaeded).  The 
Ea'bah  'Irf&n  (of  Taki  Auhadi  Isfahini,  and  an  abridgment 
of  the  next  work  by  the  eame  author).    The  'Urf&t  (ya 
Gbirfdt  Asbikin).    The  rare  Majma'n-n-Nav&dir  (or  Ohah&r 
Mak^lab  of  Nizami  ul-'Aruzi  us-SaniarkaiuH).    The  Munisu 
U-Abrab,  a  biography  by  Muhammad  B  Badr  Jdjarmi. 
The  Tazkarah  of  Abii  Haydn-i-Tabib.    The  Tazkarah  of 
'All  Kuli  Kb&n,  Yalih  (called  Riaz  ush-Shu'ard).  The 
Tazkarah  of  Abd  Tilib  £b&n  Isfah&ni  (called  Khuliaatul- 
Afkir)  Atashkadah.   Tazkarah  lah&k  B^  (an  anthology  by 
the  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Atashkadah).  Raehhit 
Sah4b  Isfahan!  (Mirza  Sayyid  Md.  B  Ahmad,  d.  122:2  or 
1233.    This  work  was  written  for  Fath  'All  Shah).  lUdz 
UB-Si&hah  of  Sayyah  Shirvini.    Zinatu'l-Madayah  of  Humdl 
Marvi  (Md.  Sadik.    There  is  a  recension  of  this  work  by  its 
author).    Anjttman>i-Kh4k4n  by  Fizil  Kh&n,  Gardsi*  BM. 
The  Majmd'ah  of  Ahmad  Beg,  Akhtar  GuijL   The  Majmii'ah 
of  Md.  B&kar  Be^,  Nishlti.   The  Dilkushii  of  BismU  Shlr&zi 
(Haji  *Ali  Akbar,  styled  Navvab).    The  Safinatu'l-Mahmud 
(ratlier,  the  ( nilshan-i-^ffiliradd  of  Mabraud  Mirza  Kajar, 
author  of  the  Tarikh  Sahibkraxii,  etc.).    The  Majmu'ah  of 
ITaidar   Kali  Mirza,  Khdvar,    ^Id.    Sufi  Mazandar&ni*8 
Maikhinah  ya  But-£h&nah.    The  Tazkarah  of  Darvish 
Nay&i  £fish&ni.    The  Tazkarah  of  'Abdu-r-Razz&k  Bay 
Dumbulf,  author  of  the  TIrikh  M^r  SuMniyah ;  Takh 
Kail  urn.     Tazkarah   Muhammadbliaki  ot   liahmaii  Miizu. 
Xaj4r^  etc. 
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Editoh's  Addendum  (see  footnote  2,  puge  199). 

Two  paragraphs  in  the  "Literary  Gossip"  of  the  Athenmm 
of  the  27th  March,  1885,  give  an  intereatiag  account  of  a 
recently-discovered  work  by  Kamd-Ullah  Mustaufi  Kazvini, 

one  of  the  writers  named  in  the  foregoing  paper.  This 
production,  although  foreshadowed  in  the  preface  to  the 
same  author's  "T4rikh  Guzidah,"  has  liiiherto  remained 
unknown  in  substance  to  European  scholars ;  and  it  is  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Churchill  of  Tehr&n  (who  now  describes  the 
literary  labours  of  Riz&  Kuli)  that  the  credit  of  securing  it 
for  the  British  Museum  belongs.  Under  the  somewhat 
hackneyed  title  of  ^'Zafr  Namah,"  it  is  explained  to  be 
a  "rhymed  chronicle  of  the  Muslim  world  "  in  75,000  verses, 
and  **  90  rare  that  its  existence  might  have  been  doubted." 
Its  bulk  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  whole  of  Firdausi's  "Shah-uamah"  written  in  the 
margins — a  circumstance  which  enhances  its  value  by  supply- 
ing Orientalists  with  a  new  and  carefully -collated  text  of 
that  celebrated  Epic.  Bicferring  to  it,  however,  as  a  closely- 
written  quarto,  richly  ornamented  with  frontispiece  and  gilt 
headings,  and  dated  Shir&z  807,  or  1405  of  our  era,"  the 
writer  in  the  Athenceum  thus  apportions  the  numerous  verses : 

^'The  first  25,000  are  deyoted  to  the  Arabs,  i.^,  to  Muhammad 
and  his  succcBflors  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Khalifat  of  Baghdad ;  the 
next  20,000  to  the  Persians,  or  to  the  dynasties  of  Irdn  from  the 
SafPiris  to  the  Karakhitais  of  Karmdn;  and  the  last  30,000  to 

the  ^fnjThals.  This  last  section,  the  largest  and  most  Tahiable, 
begiiiuiii^  with  the  House  of  Jenghiz  Kh;iu,  treata  very  fully  of 
the  foundation  of  the  ^fnghal  Empire,  of  Huluku,  and  of  his 
snerossors  in  Persia  down  m>  Abu  Sa*fd  Bahadur  Khan,  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  under  whom  the  author  lived.  The  history  is  brought 
down  to  the  time  of  composition,  Ann.  Hij.  735,  or  Ann.  Bom. 
1334,  just  one  year  before  Abu  Sa'id's  death." 

In  a  futnre  Number  of  the  Jonrnal  it  is  propobed  to  give 
further  information  on  this  most  valuable  discovery.  Mean- 
while it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Eien^s  printed  0atalog:ae6 
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show  two  othe^:  of  Ilamd-i  ilah's  works  among  the  Persian 
Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  :  one,  the  above-mentioned 
"Tarikh  Guzidah/'  a  general  history  from  the  oarlieet  times 
to  the  period  of  writing—^  eort  of  prose  acaffolding  to  the 
Yereified  history  then  in  progress,  and  now  displayed  to  the 
ken  of  Western  scholars:  the  other,  the  "Nushatu-l-Kulub/* 
described  as  '*  a  cosmogra pineal  work,  treating  more  especially 
of  the  geography  of  Porsia  and  some  adjacent  counties." 
The  last-named  book,  though  mainly  a  compilation,  has 
attained  considerable  repute:  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
oopies  noted  in  the  Musemn  Catalogues. 
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Art.  XII. — Somt  Bhqf^p&ri  Folk'Sangs.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  G.  A,  Obisbson,  M.E.A.S.»  Bengal  CiTil 

Service. 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  my  former  paper  on  Biharl 
Folk-Songs/  I  now  lay  before  the  Society  a  iurther  set  of 
similar  ones,  in  the  same  dialect  of  the  Bihari  language^ — 
the  Bhoj'purL 

Since  the  last  paper  was  printed,  the  acquirement  of  this 

dialect  of  BiLurl  has  been  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  a 
IJhoj'piiri  grammar,^  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  set  of 
dialect  grammars  of  which  that  forms  a  part  is  all  priuted, 
and  when  the  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Bihari  Lan- 
guage,' now  being  pubUshedj  is  completedt  the  requirements 
of  the  student  will  in  some  measure  be  fulfilled. 

The  great  want  of  Bihari  is  a  printed  literature.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  Government  preference  for  the  exotic  Hindi, 
all  works  of  any  importance  published  in  Bihar  are  written 
in  that  language,  though  a  few  popular  books  are  sometimes 
issued  in  Bihari.^  These  latter  are,  however,  few  in  number, 
and,  though  much  admired,  they  hardly  pay;  for,  practically, 
the  only  books  that  pay  in  Jnliiir  are  those  patronized  by  the 
Government  Education  Department,  which  steadily  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  works  written  in  the  national 
language.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for  Hindi  is  only  under- 
stood by  the  educated  classes,  and,  even  amongst  them,  is  a 

»  Some  BfluW  Folk-8oiiK«,  J.R.A.8.  Vol.  XVT.  p.  196. 

*  Seven  Grammars  of  the  Dia]»  (  ts  and  Sub-Dialecte  of  the  BihurT  Language, 
by  G.  A.  Giiirson,  B.C.S.  I'art  1.  General  Introduction.  Part  11.  The 
Bhoj'puri  Dialect.  Calcutta,  Bengal  Secsretariat  Press ;  London,  Triibner. 
Five  parts  ill  all  haTe  been  pnblisliea  np  to  date,  and  two  others  are  in  the  preaa. 

*  London,  Triibner. 

*  fi.ff.,  the  Sndhabund,  by  Kumnm  Lain  Kba^gft  BahadCu:  Mall,  publiihed  bj 

Sahib  I'rn.sud  Siggh  in  Bakipur  (Baukipore). 

TOL.  xTxu. — [ksw  asRua.]  I4t 
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foreign  tongue  which  they  have  to  learn  in  addition  to  their 
native  language. 

Before  the  English  rulers  undertook  to  foster  the  ver- 
naculars,  practically  the  only  two  of  them  in  j^orth-Eastem 
India  which  had  acquired  any  considerable  literary  cultiva^ 
tion  were  the  Bais'wari  ui  Auclh  and  the  Barfgali.  The 
latter  does  not  eoiicem  iis  now,  and  it  will  eutiice  here  to 
refer  to  the  line  of  famous  poets  in  that  language,  com- 
mencing with  Cha^di  Dasa,  who  lived  in  the  fifitoenth 
centuty  a.b. 

Bais'wari,  the  border  dialect  between  Braj  Bhasha  (the 

parent  of  modern  Hindi)  on  the  west,  and  liihan  on  the 
east,  and  partaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  both  these  lan- 
guages, was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
poet«  who  could  be  read,  nnderstood,  and  loved  over  the 
whole  of  Hindustan,  and  such  a  poet  arose  in  the  famous 
Tul'si  Das,  who  wrote  almost  entirely  in  that  dialect*  He 
was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators,  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  hence  it  ibllows  that. Bais'wari  has  a  literature  which,  if 
collected  together,  would  fill  a  good-sized  library. 

At  the  same  time,  Braj  Bhasha,  the  language  to  the  west 
of  BaisVarl,  and  not  falling  within  Korth-East  Hindustan, 
developed  a  literature  of  its  own,  founded,  while  the  language 
wa8  almost  yet  a  Prakrit,  by  Chand  Bardiit,  who  was  followed, 
loiigo  intervalh,  by  Sur  Das  and  his  imitators. 

Hindi,  i.e.  the  book  Hindi  of  the  present  day,  did  not 
exist  till  the  English  conquest.  Early  in  the  present  century 
it  was  manufactured  by  order  of  Gbyemment,  oat  of  iQrdti, 
by  the  substitution  of  Sanskrit  for  Arabic  and  Persian  words. 

>  The  oqIy  poem  tii  TalM  DSs,  witb  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  wbieh  ii  not 
written  in  jBais'warf,  h  tlu-  Krisli'iuiTuili,  which  he  wrote,  as  the  robject  and 
&shioTi  required,  in  Braj  HliMshfi.  Sur  Dus,  who  wrote  only  iiboiit  Kri^nfi.  wrote 
m  Braj  Bhushu,  and  Tul'sl  Dus,  the  bard  of  iium,  in  Bais'wuri,  and  it  bi^eiuit  to 
luivft  been  a  rccogniised  rule,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  latter  poet,  that 
poema  concerning  the  former  hero  must  therefore  be  written  in  Braj ,  and  those 
concemine-  the  latter  hero  in  Buis'warT.  So  prevalent  nnd  fixeil  this  idea 
become,  that  Bidyapati,  the  Muithiil  pot^t,  who  wrote  oniy  about  Kfi^^a,  in  the 
MaitbilT  dialect,  is  declared  by  BaggulT  historians  to  have  written  in  Braj,  a 
language  us  tllfTcrcnt  from  MaitnilT  as  German  i?;  from  Entii'lish  !!  The  argument 
K^'ems  to  have  lu'tn  somrtliinLr  like  this.  Anv  pomis  a))out  Krisna  mti'-t  be  in 
Braj  ;  Biiiyupati's  poems  are  about  Kfi^na  ;  tli^rt'tore  (although  thtjr  admittedly 
do  not  posNM  a  single  Biaj  inflection}  they  are  in  Braj. 
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A  number  of  books  were  concocted  in  this  langaage,  and 
it  has  ever  since  remained  the  officially-recognized  Uterary 

language  oi  iriiidu&tan.  iNowhere  is  it  a  vernacular,  and  it 
is  radically  diiierent  from  the  language  of  Bihar.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  closely  connected,  through  its  parent  Urdu^ 
with  Braj  Bhasba,  and  hence  is  well  suited  to  be  the  literary 
language,  as  it  has  really  become,  of  North-Western  India. 

Biharfy  the  language  to  the  east  of  BaisVarl,^  was  not 
80  fortunate  as  Braj  Biiasha.  It  is  true  it  had  one  f^re;tt 
poet,  Bidyapati,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  he  wrote  in  MaithilT,  the  extreme  eastern  dialect 
of  Biharl,  and  had  not  many  followers  in  his  own  oonntry. 
Oarioasly  enough,  his  principal  imitators  were  Bai)giills  who, 
under  the  influence  of  Ghattftnya,  a  great  admirer  of  the  old 
master-singer,  wrote  a  numher  of  works  in  tiie  spurious 
Maithill  found  in  the  Yaisnava-pada-kaipa'taru,  a  Bai)gali 
compilation  of  Yaisnava  litanies.^ 

Hence  Biharl  literature,  though  old,  is  small  in  extent,  for 
neither  of  the  other  dialects  (Magahl  and  Bhoj'purl)  de- 
veloped a  great  poet  strong  enough  to  found  a  school  of 
literature.  If  a  people,  however,  hat*  not  poems  by  great 
masters,  it  must  have  songs,  and  so  we  And  abundant  stores 
of  Bongs  of  all  kinds,  some  original,  and  some  translated  from 
other  languages,  in  these  last  two  diaUots.  The  peculiarity 
of  all  these  songs  is  that  the  fetters  of  metre  lie  upon  them 
very  loosely  indeed.  Bidyapati  and  Tnl'si  Das  wrote  accord* 
ing  to  the  strictest  rules  of  Pii>gala,  measuring  the  quantity 
of  every  syllable,  but  in  these  other  songs  the  melody  to 
which  they  are  sung  is  the  only  guide,  and  so  long  as  the 
accent  or  musical  ictus  is  provided  for,  the  author  cared  little 
whether  his  syllables  were  long  or  short.  Their  measure  was 
founded  on  some  well-known  metre,  as  was  necessary,  for  all 
North  Indian  melodies  are  written  to  suit  such ;  but  in 
reading  the  songs  given  here,  it  will  oiien  be  necessary  to 

'  Bills' wan  Tnay  he  considered  as  a  dialoct  of  BilulrT,  but  it  is  really,  as  alreadj 
stated,  rather  a  border  dialect,  though  nearer  relaUnl  to  Bibari  than  to  iiraj. 

*  Th»  edition  of  this  woA  whieh  »  nraally  quoted  is  jrabliahod  by  BevI 
liidhab  DC  ft  Co.,  a.d.  186S. 
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read  long  syllables  as  sbort^  and  sometimes  even  tlie  contrary, 
in  order  to  read  tliem  as  tbe  poet  would  have  tbem  read. 

Many  of  these  songs  are  of  considerable  Icng'th.  For 
instance,  the  cycle  of  ballads  concerning  the  heroes  Alha  and 
Kudal  extends  over  many  thousand  lines,  and  again  the  Song 
of  Bijai  Mall,  or  of  ^aika  BanijarVa,  though  shorter*  still 
takes  some  hours  to  sing  through.  These  longer  songSy 
however,  are  the  property  of  professional  singers.  It  is  a 
business  to  sing  one,  and  a  treat,  equivalent  in  Europe  to 
going  to  the  opera,  to  hear  one.  The  professional  singer  or 
nat  sits  in  the  dusk  of  an  Indian  cold  weather,  by  the  straw 
fire*  and  is  well  plied  with  spirits  as  he  sings  his  song  to  the 
oirde  of  hearers  sitting  silently  round  him  smoking  their 
hubble-bubbles. 

If  these  longer  songs  can  be  compared  to  the  opera,  the 
shorter  ones  can  be  equally  well  likened  to  the  drawing-room 
piece.  Every  stout  young  fellow  with  good  lungs  has  a 
ripertoire  of  them,  out  of  which  he  sings  whenever  he  has 
nothing  better  to  do,  whether  alone  or  in  company.  He  baa 
probably  only  one  tune,  to  which  he  fit«  all  his  words ;  and 
as  the  tune  wanders  about  through  all  keys,  and  generally 
has  a  cadenza  of  twenty  or  thirty  notes  every  second  or  third 
syllable,  it  is  difficult  for  the  European,  uneducated  to  native 
tastes,  to  catch  what  he  sings.  This  paucity  of  melodies  has 
often  struck  me.  In  the  country  districts  ^  I  never  heard  of 
a  new  tune  being  invented.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
stock  of  tunes  ready  made,  to  which  the  words  of  CTcry  new 
song  must  be  fitted.  Thus,  every  mill-song  must  be  sung  to 
the  melody  called  *ja^sar/  and  such  songs  are  daased  as 
jai*idr8»  So  certain  songs  sung  in  the  month  of  Ghakt  are 
classed  as  ghatos,  because  they  are  sung  to  the  tune  called 
ghSto,  and  tiio  class  of  songs  sung  in  the  rainy  season  is 
called  kafri,  which  is  the  nunie  of  the  air  to  which  they  are 
sung.  Some  castes  have  melodies  peculiar  to  them.  I'or 
instance,  only  cowherds  {ahin  or  go&rs)  sing  the  songs 

*  I  do  not  know  what  is  bein?  done  in  Calcatia,  wlm  Babft  BuSiiiInt  MOliaa 
Tagofo  hflft  itartod  a  mivai  ol  Hinda  muaic. 
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classed  as  eMchara  and  hir*hda,  which  are  sung  to  the  tuDes 

called  chdcJiur  and  hir'/id  respectively. 

Of  this  last  class  I  have  coihfjted  forfy-two  in  the 
Bhoj'puri  dialect  alone,  all  sung  to  the  same  melody. 
They  form  a  portion  of  the  present  collection.  I  cannot 
•ay  that  they  possess  much  literary  excellence ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  of  them  are  the  merest  doggerel ;  but  they 
are  valuable  as  being  one  of  the  few  trustworthy  exponents 
which  we  have  of  the  inner  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
people.  The  Bir'ha  is  essentially  a  wild  flower.  To  use  the 
language  of  one  of  them,  "  it  is  not  cultiTOted  in  the  field, 
nor  is  it  home  upon  the  branches  of  the  fruit-tree^  It 
dwells  in  the  heart,  and  when  a  man's  heart  overflows,  he 
sings  it."  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  it 
deals  much  oftener  with  the  warrior  god  Rama,  than  with 
the  cowherd  god  Kfisna.  Six  of  the  following  relate  to  the 
former,  and  only  one  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  consequence 
of  the  singers'  surroundings.  ShihSbad,  the  district  in  which 
they  dwell,  might  almost  be  called  a  second  Raj'putiina  in  its 
heroic  legends  and  songs.  It  is  the  laud  made  holy  by  the 
blood  of  Bhag'bati  the  Rfij'putin,  who  drowned  herself  to 
save  her  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  Musalmans,  and  it  is 
the  birth«land  of  Alha  and  Biidal,  the  heroes  of  Mahdba. 
In  later  times,  too,  tough-hearted  old  Kuar  Siijgh  led  the 
Sh^htlbad  llaj'puts  against  the  English  in  the  mutiny.  It  is 
a  couutry  of  fighting-men,  uud  as  such  TtiiitKi  of  Ayodhja 
and  not  Kfisna  of  Mathura  is  the  god  of  the  land.  The 
Bir'has  also  deal  with  other  deities,  e^g.  with  the  special 
incarnation  of  Durga,  which  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
singer's  village.  At  one  time  he  invokes  her  presence, 
ofiering  her  the  best  thing  that  a  cowherd  can  offer  her^ — a 
river  of  milk  ;  at  another  he  complains  of  the  rapacity  of  his 
goddess,  who  demands  milk  when  his  cows  are  far  away ; 
shall  he,  he  asks  sarcastically,  milk  the  Banyan  tree,  or 
would  she  prefer  him  to  milk  the  wild  fig  P  Again,  the 
singer  dwells  on  the  iniquities  of  the  kaiU  or  iron-age.  He 
comi>l;iiiis  how  men  of  the  very  lowest  castes  are  allowed  to 
become  pious  (<^uite  a  subversion  of  orthodox  Hindu  con- 
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servatism),  and  how  even  spirit-sellen  may  he  seen  counting 
their  beads  on  a  rosary.  Many  are  the  Bir'hiis  which 
describe  the  charms  which  adorn  and  the  temptations  which 

beset  the  pretty  younj^  village  maidens  whose  forms  are 
developing  from  childhood  into  womanhood.  As  in  India 
girls  are  married  in  their  infancy,  these  girls  are  all  wives, 
though  their  husbands  have  not  yet  taken  them  home. 
Henee  we  find  girls  complaining  of  the  non-arrival  of  thmr 
hnsband,  and  a  number  of  not  very  delicate  jokes  which  the 
villan^e  elders  (men  and  women)  launch  at  a  girl  when  she 
first  becomes  apta  viro.  Sometimes,  too,  we  find  the  girl, 
half-pleased,  half-angry,  relating  the  attentions  paid  to  her 
by  some  village  swain  who  met  her  as  she  walked  through 
the  foreat.  Again,  we  have  songs  referring  to  a  woniaii*o 
married  life.  She  is  now  living  in  her  husband's  house,  and 
she  hyperbolically  describes  the  slimness  of  her  form,  as 
remindmg  him  of  the  string  by  which  he  lowers  his  drinking 
vessel  into  the  well.  Or,  perhaps,  as  often  happens^  the 
husband  is  away  on  service  and  sends  his  earnings  home^ 
which  are  not  always  put  to  legitimate  uses. 

Even  when  away  from  home  on  service,  the  cowherd  lonps 
for  his  congenial  occupations,  and  looks  back  to  the  happy 
days  when  he  wandered  free  over  the  rich  pastures  on  the 
Etumur  HiUs.^  Or  he  looks  contemptuously  at  the  elaborate 
preparations  of  wrestlers  and  g3mmasts,  and  tells  how  the 
young  Ahir  would  only  need  to  tuck  up  his  waist  cloth,  and 
could  do  just  as  much.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
Bir'hSs  in  the  present  collection  than  those  now  described, 
but  the  above  will  serve  to  show  their  incite  variety,  and 
how  each  one  is  a  miniature  picture  of  some  phase  of  village 
life. 

Regarding  external  form,  a  Bir*hS  consists  of  two  pairs  of 

two  lines  each,  each  pair  being  founded  on  the  follow lag 
scheme 

6  +  4  +  4+2,  4+4+3  instante, 
or  else  6+4+4+2,  4+4+4  instants. 

'  The  principal  pasture  land  of  Shahabdd.   They  are  to  the  south  of  the 
dutiict,  and  tn  a  btmob  of  tiie  Yindhya  range. 
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In  reading  them,  howeyer,  they  will  nrelj  be  found  to 
agree  with  this,  unless  we  remember,  as  already  noted,  that 

many  long  syllables  {i.e.  two  instants)  must  be  read  as  short 
(i.e.  one  instant).  Sometimes,  too,  there  are  superfluous 
words  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  metre. ^  In  regular 
poetry  such  superflnous  words  are  technically  known  as  jor,^ 

As  regards  the  dialect  of  the  following  songs^  it  is  tolerably 
pure  Bhoj'purT,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Bhoj^pur! 
grammar  already  referred  to.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
old  survivals,  or  vulgaii^ins  (whichever  one  may  choose  to 
call  them),  which  may  here  be  noted. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  constant  use  of  the  geni- 
tives of  pronouns  in  their  original  construction  as  possessiTe 
adjectiyes.  The  originals  of  these  genitives  were  certainly 
possessive  adjectives  in  Apcibliraiiica  Prakrit,  e.g.  (o/idr  'of 
you,'  which  is  the  same  as  the  Ap.  Pr.  tuhdr,  is  translated 
by  Hemachandra  as  tvadiyahy  and  not  as  tam,^  That  is  to 
say,  they  were  possessive  adjectives^  and  liable  to  inflection 
for  gender,  and  were  not  substantival  genitives*  These 
words,  in  modem  Bhoj'puri,  as  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes,  have  now  become  substantival  genitives,  an  d  are  not 
liable  to  inflection  for  gender.^  Amongst  the  lower  orders 
however,  the  old  adjectival  construction  has  survived,  and 
hence  we  find  many  feminine  genitive  forms.^ 

Another  survival  is  the  old  Prakpt  Present  Indicative. 
This  tense  has  indeed  survived  over  almost  all  HindiistSn, 
but  has  in  tlie  modern  toiii^nies  generally  become  (as  in 
Bihari)  the  Present  Subjunctive.  This  was  specially  the 
case  in  Bhoj'puri,  which  possesses  another  special  Present 
Indicative  formed  with  the  suffix  kL^  In  these  songs, 
however,  this  old  tense  is  j&equently  used  in  its  original 

*  in  line  2,  and  ^  m  Uue  3  of  No.  4. 

*  For  an  example,  see  J.A.S.B.  Part  L  No.  1,  1885,  p.  36. 

*  See  H«m.  iv.  484. 

*  They  still,  however,  retain  an  adjectival  oblique  form.    See  Bh.  Or.  §  34. 

*  The  inst.inecs  are  mort,  9,  4  ;  21,4;  43,  18,  \9»  AoMArt,  44,  6  ;  4a,  10, 
hamariyu  (Ig.  f.),  9,  1.    upantf  4,  3.  Jikart,  6,  3. 

*  See  Bh.  Grammar,  §6U.  dikkM  *  I  see,'  dekkUS  <  ire  see^'  dikMi  <  tium 
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BODBe  of  a  Preeent  Indicative^  and  every  oocurrenoe  of  this 
use  will  be  found  noted  in  the  Index. 

As  in  otlier  Biharf  dialects,  tlie  rules  of  number  and 

gender  are  very  laxly  observed.  The  singular  is  frequently 
used  for  the  plural  and  ricf>  r^nd.  As  a  rule  the  singular 
is  used  in  a  non-honoriiic  or  disrespectful  sense,  and  the 
plural  in  an  honorific  or  respectful  sense.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  masculine  is  continually  used  for  the  feminine. 

The  rules  for  tbe  shortening  of  the  antepenultimate  vowel 
are  given  at  length  in  §  36  of  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  seven  grammars  of  the  Bihar  dialects,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  comparative  dictionary  of  the  Bihari  language, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  may  nevertheless  bo 
noted,  that  while  in  Bhoj'puri  a  long  HI  d  is  usually  shortened 
to  H  in  these  songs  it  is  sometimes  shortened  to  an  older 
form  Examples  are  dmmcd^  from  dtn  (18,  1),  instead 

of  amawu^^  and  dkhird  instead  of  akhird,  from  dkhir  (12,  4). 

Some  masculine  nouns,  it  may  also  be  noted,  are  given 
feminine  long  forms  in  a  diminutive  sense.  The  instances  of 
oocurrenoe  are  given  in  the  index.  An  example  is  dehii/d 
instead  of  deh'wd  (22,  2 ;  26,  1). 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  record  my  obligations  again  to 
Babu  Siv  Kaudan  Lai  Ray,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Pat'na, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  help  in  the  collecting  and 
translating  of  these  songs* 


I. 

^  Rcg^nrdini!^  the  two  pain  of  vowols  ^  d  and  ^  a,  and  "^(i  a  and  M0 

Introiliu-tion  (Chap.  TV.),  and  artido  ^  « ill  llie  fiilUr!  Dictioiiaiy. 
>  But  instr.  Mtavi  in.  38,  3.  ^ 
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I  call  to  mind  ^  Ram,  as  I  sing ;  I  call  to  mind  his  brother 

Lachhuman.'    Aft  I  sing,  I  call  the  whole  world  ^  to 

mind.   Aa  1  ring,  I  call  to  mind  this  mother  and  thift^ 

father,  who*  brought  me  up  from  childhood  to  the  age  of 

discretion. 
* 

'  ^HlO  bas  Its  fioal  vowel  lengthened  metri  gratU..  ^^f^RfX  ^ 
first  verbal  douq  of  V^fif^  '  call  to  miud/  used  instead  of  the  conj. 
parL 

*  1,^.  Ijakshmniia. 

*  ^ffXif  i«  the  Pers.  ,^,lf>-. 

^  ||  it  a  contracted  funu  of  which  ui  the  adjectival  obL  base  of 
the  proBoaa  %  *  this.' 

*  *  Who  from  a  boj,  made  me  become  grown  up.*  ^|f^  or 
Drfff  is  an  old  form  of  ^Pfif,  the  nom.  pi.  of  %  ■  who/  See  Bh.  Or. 
§  26.  %lf^  ^  is  honorific  3rd  pi.  perf.  lo  Bb.  the  most  osoal  form 
of  the  perfect  is  mnde  by  adding'  the  word  ^  *  is,*  to  any  form  of  the 
prfteru*.    ^T**ft^  or  '  I  did,*  ^^^'ffT      ^^^'^  done*; 

•yon  did/  ^\  'you  h»v»^  done,'  and  so  on ;  see  UU.  Or.  f  71.  It 

will  he  seen  that  this  mode  of  formiiirr  the  perfect  is  radically  difiereat 
from  that  in  vogne  la  the  Western  or  Hindi  groop  of  dialects. 

II. 

The  birth,  the  birth  of  Ham  han  taken  place,  and  the 
dmma  are  being  beaten  in  Ajodhya.  The  proud  ^  fiAwan 
qiiakea  and  tiemblee,  saying,  my  enemy  *  has  been  bonu 

'  ll^l^fll  in  long^  form  of  4J^i^  ((^*^)»  almost  eidnsireif  need  to 

mean  '  r^tn'my,'  except  iu  the  law  courts,  where  it  means  'plaiutid*'  or 
*  complaiuaut.' 
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nr. 

^JT^  TTfV  ti^,  jr  %«n 

2)<»'ra^  i$  npreamUd  a$  addreuing  Kmkij/i,  who  procured 

Bdm's  banishment 

A  good  deed  haat  thou  not  done,  0  Kekai.  Thou  hast 
shot  an  arrow  into  my  heart.  Bam  was  the  beloved  of  all  ^ 
Ajodbyfiy  and  him  hast  thoa  made  an  exile  in  the  forest. 

'  9^  U  emphatic  for  ?air^. 

IV. 

The  departure  of  Mm  into  exile* 

BaghuDaDdan  ^  calls  out  *Rara,  Bam/  as  urgently  as  the 
cowherdesses  iu  (jukula  called  for  Kanh.^  From  her  own  little 
palace'  SitA  cries  out^  'O  Lachhuman^  whither  is  R&m  goneP' 

^  Ragbanandan  if,  of  ooone»  a  syooaym  of  iUm.  The  poet  bai» 
apparcntlyt  forgotten  this.  Perhaps  he  raesnt  to  soy  Bharat. 

'  1^.  Kfif^a.  iri^  =  f  acoordiag  to  a  law  of  BibSrf  spelling 
that  when  anunatik  is  followed  by  the  third  or  fourth  oonsonant  of  any 

class,  the  two  together  may  be  reprmented  by  tbe  nnsal  of  the  class  or 

nasal  of  the  class  ft»^l^iIated  respectively.   Thu«,  or  W^SF  *  h  liml>,' 

«pf^  or  iftif  'ble«p,'  or  *«  pumpkin/  or  iU^^ 

*  KrNna.' 

^  TT^iCiTT  is  long  form  of  ilfTW  ( Jlsr^),  made  femiaine,  to  give 
a  diminutive  sense.    See  note  on  cf|raT  in  No.  26. 
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TJ^  m^n^ 

Bam  and  Lachhuman  both  departed  to  the  forest,  and 
Sit&  has  acoompanied  ^  them.  When  Rftm  and  Laohhuman 
felt  thirsty,  Sitft  mixed  ambrona,*  and  gave  it  them  (to 

drink). 

*  Lit.  *  Went  with  them  on  r  Lorry.*  ^tfc  or  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  mluption  of  an  Euglish  word.  With  tlie  iiit  redact  ion  of 
railways  into  India  the  Lorry  or  Trolly  became  a  familiar  sight,  and 
its  name  has  been  ezteDded  to  mean  a  railway  train.  Hence» 
^i^-IVt^  *A  railway  compaDloo/  and  hence,  again,  'a  companion  in 
general.* 

*  Ambrosia  it  here  a  drinic  as  neetnr. 

VI. 

Saith  Handodarf,  '  Hear,  dear  Bawan.  You  are  the  hero 
of  Lai)ka.  He  whose  dear  little  wife  *  you  have  carried  off, 
dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Sar'ju/ 

I  f^J^^^  J  ig  a  redundant  form  of  f?nft  *  «  woman,*  used  in  a 
diminutive  sensf,  with  the  gfenitive  of  the  relative  pronoun,  also 
leminine.  Cf.  No.  d  and  No.  45,  v.  10. 
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VII. 

2%«  efiemfy  of  prayer. 

The  lotus  plant  pra^^s  to  Ram  and  no  one  else,  saying,  *  I 
am  here  alone  in  the  pond.'  ^ 

So  its  leaves  are  broken  off  and  go  to  the  feaattn^ 
chamber,  wbile  its  flowers  mount  npon  filiiv  himself. 

^  This  beautiful  legend  shows  hovv  prayers  are  answered  by  the 
ever-pitying  Ram.  At  a  feast  the  dishes  are  made  of  lotus  lea^'es,  and 
hence  the  lotus  plant  now  gets  admtssbn  to  the  tables  of  the  great.  Its 
flowers,  too,  are  offered  to  Mahad2b  iva),  by  being  thrown  npon  his 
Image  \  and  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  lie  borne  open  the 
head  of  the  upholder  of  the  Heavenly  Gangpes  itself?  inniT  1<>°^ 
form  of  XTTfl  (  =  Slir.  XT^j  'a  leaf.*  is  3  pres.  of  yiTl- 

tl^qi  is  loog  form  of  ifl^  (=  Skr.  1(T^)  *  a  hall.* 

VIIL 

91%  9r*r  ^t^^       ft^w  i 

I  s  ______  __  ^ 

In  his  heart,  in  his  heart,  mouins  the  silk-cotton  tree,* 
saying,  *  Why  are  my  flowers  red 't  ^V^hy  are  my  liowers 
not  ^ered  to  Durga,^  and  the  gods  P  Why  does  the 
gardener  not  string  garlands  of  themF' 

^  I'his  tree  is  noted  for  its  glorious  red  blossoms.  It  is  a  stock 
simile-subject  in  Hiadu  poetry ;  for  wbile  it  is  fair  to  look  upon,  it  is 
worthless,  for  it  bss  no  scent  is  long  form  of  %y  *a  tree's 

the  HfnA^^. 
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IX. 

My  dear  little  tutelary  goddess  ^  has  become  hungry, ^  and 
she  asks  for  milk  to  drink.  Shall  I  milk  the  Banjan  tree 
{Fieua  Indica)  or  the  wild  fig,'  for  my  cattle  have  gone  a 
long  way  offF^ 

^  ^Pl^l  is  long  form  of  in  a  diminutive  sense.    This  is 

emphasizeil  by  tho  perfional  pronoiin»  whicli  is  the  genitive,  thrown  into 
the  form  of  ao  «4I^^^>  made  femintne^  and  given  a  long  form 

'  ^3^rfV  ii  3  pret.  fern,  potential  passive  of  *  be  hmigiy*  |  ae 
against  ^^^htw*  i^hich  woold  be  eaasal.   See  Bh.  Gr.$  101. 

*  I  do  not  know  the  hotanical  name  of  the  Bnrolii  tree.  It  is  one  of 
the  fig  tribe.   ^TT^T    I'^nsr  fo""  «f  "^TIT  ( 

*  The  meaning  of  this  song-  is  weil  illustrated  in  the  proverb  'One 
ean't  get  milk  out  of  a  stone.*  The  man  from  whom  milk  is  demanded 
myif  '  I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  milk  the  iig  trees,  for  1  have  no 
otlier  sonrce  from  wbidi  to  get  any  milk/ 

^iRn  ^fwm  3^     ^  w 

'  0  dear  little  goddess,  dear  little  goddess/  he  calls,  '  O 
goddess  Sftr'dha.*  The  goddess  is  hovering  above  in  the 
sky.  I  will  give  you,  O  goddess,  a  whole  river  of  milk. 
Only  oome  now  down  from  beaTen.' ' 

*  T!iis  is  n  corruption  of  ^1<^|^| ,  n  name  (here)  of  Durga. 

'  9^        U«r«  %  is  sign  of  the  abl.  (Cf.  No.  21  and  No.  43,  v.  2), 
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and  is  oh\.  of  WK^'  >-^-  ^  taken  the  Ap.  Pr.  term,  f^, 
and  contracted  it  into  1(*  in  Ap.  Fir.  waa  originally  a  loe. 
tonnioation,  bat  rapidly  iiecanie  a  general  Cermioacion  for  all  obliqno 
cases.  See  Esaays  on  the  Bibiri  Deeleoalon,  J.A.8.B.  p.  ld»  voL  liL 
part  I,  1883. 

XI. 

Uf^l  \4W  J^iTv  T^IT^ 

The  TiUage  god  cries  out,  <  0  village,  village/  bat  tbe 
village  sleeps  soundly  (and  answers  iiot)i  'I  oame  hither 
riding  on  your  wombj  O  TiUage,  and  you  do  not  answer  my 
first  ealV  ^ 

I  The  pm^wSr  i«  the  tatdary  deity  of  the  vfliapfe.    There  it  a 

separate  one  tu  each  towiiKliip.  He  is  said  often  to  he  heard  calling 
oat  over  the  fields  at  nig^lit,  especially  when  worshippers  nre  liix  in  lln  ir 
attmtions  to  him.  The  creation  of  a  new  township  creat€i»  of  coarse, 
a  new  Dih  Var,  which  eaqilalas  the  latter  half  of  the  song. 

XIL 

From  wood  to  wood  doth  Kanbaiya  ^  tend  the  cattle,  and 
from  house  to  house  doth  he  make  love.  He  winks  ^  at 
others'  *  wives ;  but  what  can  one  eitpect  f  Is  he  not  after 
all  but  an  Ahir  by  caste  P 

^  ie.  Kfif^a.  Hie  song  deals  with  the  amonis  of  Kfiwa.  Some  one 
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complaiiii  of  IheM,  and  sayi,  *  bat  whiit  cao  be  upeeted  of  a  mere 
aliir,  or  cowherd^'  not  wteognhAng  hh  dMoity.  ^i)  and  are 
locatives  =  the  Ap.  Pr.  ^^f^  and  ^^f^[.   See  No.  10. 

^  ^TR  is  Skr.  T^YTl*  I'**. 

*  ^«T^I  is      oblique  form.    It  i«  obi.  of  "SHiviqi  *  of  another,'  gen. 
*  another.'   KrNPCt  i**  emphatic  fur  iUf^i^  ( ^  J), 

XIIL 
ffC  ^sfrtT 

^Tf        ^^ft  'TO^  St% 

One  time  Hari  became  a  horse,  and  Brahma  became  the 
bridle.  The  moon  and  the  sun  became  wheels^  aad  some 
clever  and  wise  man  mounted  him.^ 

i  I  have  never  met  this  legend  elsewhere,  nor  can  any  one  whom  I 
bare  aiiked  explaia  it  to  me.  This  soag  existSt  and  that  ie  all  I  oaa 
find  out  on  tbe  nilject. 


XIV. 

I  had  a  mind  to  go  on  a  pilgriraage  to  Dwarika,  after 
sharpening  my  axe.  I  make  with  it  a  paste- board  and 
rolling-pin  for  the  hands  of  Sita^  and  a  bow  and  arrows  for 

^  Tbie  long  le  tioiply  nonsense.  Dwirika  (the  capital  of  KriW*) 
does  not  exist  nowadays*  being  said  to  haye  been  submerged  nnder  tbe 
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XV. 

IF%ii<  ht^pens  in  the  KaU  Tuga, 

0  T^ama,  pigs  drink  in  the  lioly  Ganges  and  pollute  it,^ 
and  Ciianiar8  (the  lowest  caste,  are  allowed  to  become)  pious 
men.^  0,  yea,  a  spirit-soller  counts  the  beads  on  a  rosary  of 
Baia'a  own  hand  in  this  £ali '  age. 

1  V^^3TT^—  Hindi  V^^^l^  'to  pollute  vessels  by  toiuliing  Ihem.* 
Another  form  of  tlie  same  root  is  V^fjW^i  *>«e  Xo.  47,  1.  2. 

'  ^^nr  is  (I  teclinical  term,  meanings  a  pums  and  learned  man  devoted 
to  the  Horship  and  litemttire  of  Ram. 
'  M  an  irrvg^lar  long  fonn  of  l|ff  or         aa  if  for  Ap.  Pr. 

or  llftlV. 

XVT. 

T#in 

Her  arms  are  fair,  are  fair,  and  the  fair  one  is  getting  her-^ 
self  tattooed.  The  needle  pierces  her  tender  hearts  *0  thou 
woman  who  art  tattooing  me,  tattoo  such  a  tattoo-pattern  on 

me  as  the  dyer  dyes  on  a  bordered  veil.'  ^ 

^  This  is  an  obscorv  song.  It  seems  to  mean  that  the  pain  of  tattoo- 
ing is  only  comparatively  slight,  even  if  a  pattern  as  intricate  as  that 
on  a  bordered  veil  is  tattooed  on  a  person.  The  real  pain  which  the 
girl  feels  is  the  thorn  (or  needle)  iu  her  lieart  caused  by  sopniafiori 
from  her  lover.  Coinpari'  No.  5  of  an  uupublisbed  i»et  of  Bir'iiatk  iu  the 
MagahX  dialect  which  are  in  my  possession* 
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*If  yvm  wfll  lmv«  teltooiof  done  on  your  Aiir  bofly,  the  needle  wUt 
prick  joa  M  It  poes  alongf.  You  may  sumrnnn  heart-doctors  of  all 
luadg,  but  witbuut  your  beloved,  bow  will  the  paiu  depart?* 

XVIL 

trowr  %  ^rfr^  ^jmRh!  Tprf^^ 
^wvi  wr^  wmwi  ^fs^m 

Bats  and  the  like  ^  are  acoostomed  ^  to  (eating)  floar^  ud 
the  cat  to  milk.  0  ye  girla,'  be  careful  of  your  boeonu,  for 
there  ia  a  wolf*  InrkiDg  in  the  Rahar. 

*  ?J^r<  ■qi  >^  a  rbyaung  repetition  of  ^i^f^ITT*  which  is  long  form 
of  iJ^O^  *  a  rat.* 

'  MfXmi  s=  'aceQ»tomod  to.* 

'  ^(^Wl  ii  for  ^f^ljt^,  which  It  a  eoalfaetioa  of  ^^ft^WT* 
reAudaat  Cram  af 

^  U.  a  galhwt  The  Rabari  or  Rahar  {Cyiimu  Ctffm)  b  a  tell 
•hr«b,  heorioff  a  Idad  ef  pea.   If  b  gfewe  In  large  fields,  ahd  oflen 

r«re  opportiiiiilies  for  nmcealment.  Nearly  every  hi^'hway  robliery  in 
liihat,  iuhI  oth«>r  crimes  iovoiviiig  ao  unexpected  attadi,  taiie  place 
near  a  Hahar  field. 

XVIII* 

The  young  mangos  *  are  forming  on  the  mango  tree,  my 
friend*  and  Uie  wild-fig  ia  laden  with  abundant '  fruit  {i.e.  it 
is  epring-time).    The  fair  damaera  budding  boeom*  it 
derdoping  on  her  breaat,^U>  be  the  toy  of  her  beloTed. 
VOL.  znn.— [mbw  amw.]  15 
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^  tZ^TTTTT  ^  hmg  form  of  f^%^  f^|  *  an  immatare  mango.' 

'  l^-^it^  neans  'abandaiit,  IbU.'  Natiret  connect  it  with  the 
f hniae  ^7  IftW  wUeh  maaoB  to  tow  with  a  dtiU^plovgfa  in  • 

Md  which  has  beao  pmiomly  ploogbed.  ThU  ii  lald  t»  givft  ma 
ahvadMit  crop. 

'  ^^fif ,  of  wMeh  is  the  lung  farm,  meem  qiedelly  the 

budding  bo&om  of  a  yuuug  umideu. 

The  badding  bosom  is  developing  on  the  breast  of  tbe  hit 
one,^  and  the  people  of  tbe  village'  smile  (as  they  watch 
her).   'Will  you  take  their  price,  and  give  me  jour  bosom» 

for  you  will  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  yourself? '  • 

^  See  No.  1& 

*  ( jf2*)  nasciiliDe.  Here  it  takes  a  femlDlne  loeg  Ibfm  in  a 
diminntlve  Mnae. 

'  A  spedmea  of  tbe  not  very  delicate  jokes  which  villagers  bandy 

amongst  each  other.  The  last  verte  is  litnmlly  *  by  you,  efforts 
(^<t«l4li  Ig*    of  eiftn  =         it  will  nut  be  (succestful).' 

« 

XX. 

In  one  fmrest  wander  tbe  ants  and  tbe  like,^  and  in 
another  the  kine.  In  another  wanders  the  oowherd  damsel* 
with  bells  fastened  on  each  bosom.' 

^  J^iii  is  simply  a  rhyming  repetition  of  f^vl  j).  This  eonpsrisea 
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of  the  gait  of  wiU,  of  eattle,  and  of  a  prettjr  girl  io  eonnnon  In  tbeio 
son^s.  Tlnii^  In  tlio  MagabI  tongs  (No.  8}  already  quoted,  occurs  tbo 

^^^^^^^Jltf  ^C^B^^^^^L    ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^    JK^^^^^^^^M     ^^^^^k  ^^^^^^K 

lif^    WW  Hlwl  IffWTt     ^TWf  ^ICTI  ^  WfMf 

*  Whereffom  has  the  ant  issued  to-day,  and  wherefrom  the  mlleh-eoir ; 

and  wherefrom  issues  the  gardener's  daughter,  who  goes  along  the 
road  veiliug^  her  face  ?' 
'       is  loc.  of       or        '  the  nipple  of  the  bosom.' 


From  Bagh'sar  ^  started  the  fair  ^  one  alone^'  hayiDg 
strung^  the  whole  partiog  of  her  hair  '  with  pearls.  *  Who  ' 
was  the  gallant  swain  whose  gaze  fell  upon  me,  so  that  (in 

my  agitatiou)  my  pearls  are  falling  crashiug to  the  gruund/ 

^  Bngh'sar  (or  the  Tiger-pond)  =  vulgtt  Bmar,  the  eapltal  of  the 

Par'gana  of  Bhoj'pur,  where  the  Bhoj'piir!  dialect  is  spoken  in  its 
purest.    %  is  a  coitirnori  ablative  postpobitiun  in  Bh.    Of.  No.  10. 

'  9^  in  ^ranr^  or  ^^'^  ordinal  terminatioot  which  also 

appears  in  *  seooDd,'  inr^  *  thhrd»'  ete. ;  see  art  mnf^  in 

Comp.  Die.  of  Bib.  Language. 

*  In  ^[^rf^*  and  in  ^^i^jt^  !■>  tlie  fourth  line,  the  final  ^  is 

lengthened  for  tlie  sake  of  metre.    i{  |  fcf^ll  is  long  form  of  iftTTt- 

*  jffj^  Is  the  parting  of  a  wot  nan's  Imii,  which  is  covered  with 
vermtllon,  and  othem'ise  adorned  as  long  as  her  husband  is  nlive. 

'  4^«tl  ia  obi.  form  of  lilfSf  or  the  adjectival  form  of  tlie  Inter* 
rogntlve  Pronoun  %• 

'  Bate's  HincK  Dictionary  gives  the  verb  l|f  as  meaning  *  to 
totter,  to  stagger.'  In  Bltoj*purI  the  corresponding  toot  V(^KJ  laeaos 
ratlier  '  to  fall  with  a  cra^b,'  or  'in  a  heap.* 
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XXIL 

TfTT  ^  mfTQ 

The  east  wind  blows,  and  yawning  ^  lias  oome  npon  ma 
As  I  stand,  my  poor  little  body*  is  filled  with  lassitode. 

Who  was  the  gallant  swain  whose  gaze  fell  upon  me^P 
jN^either  ^  my  home  nor  the  forest  pleases  me. 

'  and  9|7^^1)X  are  long  forms  of  J^^T^  and  ^4-^^^ 

respectively. 
'  See  note  on        |||  In  No.  26. 

*  See  No.  21. 

*  IHflt  ^  enplurtic  for      *  not  mo  one/ 

XXIII. 

0  friend,  I  sent  the  bee  for  (sugar  cane)  juice,  and  little 
jnioe  has  he  brought  me.  With  so  little  juioe^  to  whom  can 
I  distribute  any  of  it,  for  all  the  people  of  the  Tillage  aro 

(equally)  my  friends  ?  * 

1  Tlitt  toBg  eontaiat  s  tbmih^iemdre,  (<^f  which  b 
long  form)  is  continually  used  to  mean  'a  lover,'  as  well  as  *ft  bee.' 

So  also  (of  which  '^^WTT  "  ♦^'^  'onp  form)  meuii!.  '  love '  as  wcH  as 
*  juice.*  Hence  the  girl  means  tUat  she  hm  only  enough  love  for  oue 
person. 


• 
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^■WT  ^hfiinT  fit  5l 'if'WT  fro^^ 

I  was  slender,  and  more  slender  I  became.   I  beeame  as 

slender  as  a  drinking  vessel's  string.*  I  gave  my  husband 
water  to  drink, ^  without  a  Yessel  and  without  a  string  (i.^.  I 
serTed  for  such  myself). 

^  TMs  eompftrlton  of  a  tUader  OMildeB  to  ths  string  by  wMeh  a  lota 
or  drinking^  vessel  is  let  dowa  into  a  well.  It  very  common  in  poems  of 
thisclas*;;  f.g^.  !n  th*'  set  of  Bir'hiis  iu  the  Mnjfahi  «li»l«»ct  nlready  quoted 
from,  tilt'  fdllovi  iiiir  passn^  occurs:  ^Tf^  il         %»  ^ 

^nO  Wl  5^llT  W  ^Wi  ^T^f  IWW  llWJfW  <  WTO  FRmi» 
^1*  f^lfti^  t'lJ^lT  *^^'"«"«*de  ywi  coins,  O  fair  SBS?  Isss 
yoa  ilsBder  in  form,  like  the  ttrlng  In  a  wdt'   '  (I  am  m  tleiMler)  that 

I  can  jifive  my  belovrd  to  drink,  even  when  he  has  no  drinking  vessel, 
and  no  fit  ring.'   This  piece  of  ridicalons  hyperbole  is  repeated  in  the 

present  mmfjt;. 

'  lM<|^*iJ[U  poet,  for  the  more  nsnal  eoatracted  Imib  (miI^I^ 


The  &ir  one  sits  as  she  cleans  the  sancepan*'  and  tinga 
ft  song  (to  the  mnsic  she  makes)  on  the  cup.^ 

(She  sings)  '  All  that  my  husband  makes  by  his  aerme^  so 
much  eat  I  in  betel  alone/ 

^  The  ^^^tj)  Is  a  ▼ewel  (generally  suide of  aUoy)nied  for  eooking 
pales  or  meat.  It  Is  ibmUct  thaa  the  if^^.  See  filhir  Fenaaat  life 
(Loadoa,  TMbacr^  \  664. 
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'  M  she  deans  the  cap,  she  sings  lo  ic  IfPf  tti*  *  to  break 
a  measnre  *  means  *  to  sing/ 

'  ^kfiHf  b  bye-form  of  the  more  common  HflHlT,  see  Bh.  Or. 
4  82.  V iBMnt  to  ' stolP'  or  '  gorge  oneself.*  ifl^ilX^I  l<*Bg 
form  of  Ift^f^.  The  song  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  males  of  the 
fuiiiily  ^<)in|r  out  ou  sei'vice  and  sending  their  earnings  home,  where 
tliey  lire  not  always  put  to  their  leg-itimate  uses.  Or  it  may  mean  that 
the  hui»hand  sends  so  little  money  home  that  she  has  ouly  enough  to 
bay  betel  with. 

XXVL 

ftwT  fviwi  iifif  ^h^fr  Stf^  ^fin^T 

As  I  ooDBtantly  eall^  'BeloTed,  beloved/  my  poor  little 
body^  has  turned  pale*   The  neighbours  say  I  have  got 

oonsumption.*  But  the  Tillage  neighbours  know  not  the 
secret  *  cause, — it  is  that  my  kusbaud  has  not  come  to  take 
me  to  \m  home.^ 

*  '  a  is  masculine.  Here,  however,  it  is  used  as  a  feminiue, 
and  gfiven  a  femuune  long  form,  to  give  it  a  diminutive  sense, '  my  poor 
little  body.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  doctors  we«ld  oall  the  diiease  hero  called 
Natives  describe  It  to  me  as  a  wasting  disease,  b  which 
the  body  tarns  pale,   fjtl'l^l  l>  l<n>g  form  of  Wt^* 

*  —  a  secret  (Slir.  ip^).  The  termination  ^^ijtndds  emphasis, 
*  they  iiave  not  an  idea  of  tlie  KPcret.*  It  h  really  an  eatjihahizc-d  fem. 
long  form,  lilie  ^f^^,  i^^??!  + 

*  Hiq^l^f  is  lung  furm  of  %^«(  or  iRT^*  Thh  h  the  ceremony 
performed  when  a  bride  beoomes  apta  vif0,  and  her  husband  (to  whom 
she  has  been  married  years  previonsly)  comes  to  her  parents'  boose  to 
take  her  to  his  home.  Here  the  girl  complains  that  though  she  Is 
ready  for  the  ceremony,  her  hnsband  does  not  come  for  her. 
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XXVIL 

Sun  ^  fTfti  3Qrf<in  iQrfw 
ire  ^  wi 

/Skmg  qf  a  komlm  cowherd. 

The  watohing,  the  mtohing  of  my  oows  is  no  more ;  no 
more  it  the  bathing  in  the  holy  Ganges.   No  more  is  the 

evening  talk  ^  at  the  loot  of  the  citron  tig, — these  three  iiath 
God  taken  from  me. 

^  'The  getting:  Dp  and  iMnf  down.'  The  phrtM  commonly  tnmm 

the  meetini^  uf  irieudtt  every  evemu^  fur  a  smoke  and  talk. 


xxvm. 

They  who  are  called  ^  wrestlers  appl}  dust  to  their  bodies 
(before  wrestling),  and  the  gymnast  wields  his  loaded  stick  ' 
(before  performing).  Bat  the  young  cowherd '  just  tucks  np 
his  wairtdbtht  1^  which  his  lihc  are  tightly  botud  np.^ 

I  W1T%  ^  M  pras.  poCsBtial  pcsslvi^  as  agdnst  which 
Is  OMsaL  See  Bh.  Or.  §  SS. 

*  Is  a  long  »tick,  loadsd  at  each  eQd>  which  b  Soariibed  hj 

gymnasts. 

*  llfl^^l  is  loi)^^  form  of  IfT^I^-  "^ff  VI  strong  form  of 
'^I^Vt*  ^I^^^T  Ion?  f^^rm  of  ^XWT^  *a  tight  dooble  waist- 
cloth.'   Cf.  Bihar  Peaiant  Life,  ^  726. 

*  LU,*By  (or  of)  which  the  body  above  lbs  waist  (lrf<f|W)  haviflf 
csatneisd  beads  (^^y 
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.XXDL 

* 

It  18  very  pleasant  ^  to  tend  '  the  kine,  if  there  is  plenty  of 

pasture.'  A  wife's  lap  is  very  pleasant,  as  long  as  no 
children  come. 

^  f*n  or  l^tH  ihe  regtikr  BihSri  word  for  *  goo6/  *  pleasant '  s 
the  Hindi  Gf.  Rimiyan  Bi.  do.  S5,  XV^  f^HITt^  ^ 

^^^t  ^         I  ^        ^if^t  1  fft  g^r^  ^  '  O  Ram,  your 

gixidru  ss  is  ^*oo<l  to  all,  aod  if  that  is  true,  then  g^od  to  TuPsi  also.' 
HlJi^,  with  long antepmoltiiDate, is  the  present  Indicative,  as  ng'ninst 
with  shortened  antepenult.,  which  is  the  pret.  ind.  See  fiahari 
Ofammar,  Introd.  ^36,9,  and  Bh.  Chr.  $  6U,  and  f  61h. 
*  4Vf\m  or  ^tf^C^  to  the  aet  of  tending  cattle,  as  it  were  for 

'  Lit,  '  If  the  land  is  fallow,'  i.e.  'produces  no  crop.*  Cattle  in  India 
are  always  pastured  on  fallow  or  par*fi  lands.  The  simile  here  is  to  a 
barren  wife. 

XXX. 

0  Bama,  the  she-tortoise  has  home  ^  a  he-tortoise,  and  the 
Ganges  has  home  a  sand-hank.   Little,  little  girls'  haye 

brought  forth  boys.  Aluy  a  thunderbolt  fall  on  all  these  wombs. 

^  Anifaeseafepeifoetswlthft,seeNo.L 

'  Not  neeessarily  yonng  girls,  hot  rather,  *  All  the  pretty  yooag 
women  In  tlie  neighboarbood.*  The  tong  alliides  to  thoie  epidemics  of 

birthb  which  occa&iuuali)'  occur  everywhere. 
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XXXI. 

cj^Si^i, 
tnm  WT^  ^i^^  ^ 

The  pond  is  dried  up,  the  lotus  is  withered,^' and  the  swan 

bewails  his  separation  from  his  beloved.  Sar'wan's*  mother 
weeps,  saying  who  will  carry  ^  my  katrar  now. 

^  ||^%  and  ^^%%  are  potential  passives. 

*  The  hero  of  a  great  manj  poems,  priac^Hy  in  the  Magahi  and 
Bhoj'puii  dialects. 

*  V'it*  carry.'  l^e  ^TPHC  ^  ^ITT^  the  Hindu  name  for  the 
stiek  carried  across  the  sboolder,  from  each  end  of  which  baskets  or 
other  burdens  are  suspended.   The  Crdu  name  for  it  is  bahangh 

XXXII. 

—  .     ^        ^  — — V.  _____ 

Ram-Rekba  has  pnt  bangles  ^  on  his  arm,  and  on  his  neek 

an  tJd'raclili.  The  lover  has  tied  ou  a  red  turban,  and  is 
carrying  off  his  sweetheart.' 

^  1f^^^  or  "^^T^  is  a  kind  of  bracelet  peculiar  to  the  Goala  caste. 
Ud'rachh  is  the  ^j^  j^  or  necldace  worn  by  ^aiva  mendicants  (see 
Bihar  Feasant  USt,  H  767,  781). 

'  The  last  line  is  Uterallj  *  be  has  carried  off  (^f^  Wt)  btsswesl- 
heart  and  is  going.'   IT^^  is  long  form  of 
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XXXTIL 

O  singer,  how  did  joa  Tecognise  your  spuritual  preoeptor, 
and  how  your  brother  diadple  f 

O  singer,  how  did  you  recognize  your  father,  and  how 
your  old^  mother? 


^  ^fl-^mC  b  *  eompovsd  of  "^fk*  fern,  of  ^  old*  and 
Hence  Che  ^ef       ii  ehertened,  m  it  comei  bdbre  the  peottltinuite. 

XXXIV. 

Answer  to  the  laat. 
I   recognized  my  spiritual  preceptor,  at  the  time  of 
whispering  in  the  ear, ^  and  the  brother  dieciple  through 
association.^  When  I  sat  upon  his  thigh,  I  reoogniaed  my 
father,  and,  when  I  drank  her  milk,  my  old  mother. 

^  c||«|^I  Ulong  form  of  The  allusion  is  to  the  oommuiilca* 

tion  of  the  ^HPW  by  the  Guru  to  his  diMipIe.  £vciy  follower  of  the 
finvft  religion  noBt  have  a  Guru  or  ttpiritual  preceptor,  to  whom  be  Ii 
oAe/o^  or  diedple.  The  Ouiru  commonicetes  to  each  dlsdj^  a  peculiar 
charm,  cooibting  priucipally  of  meaniagleu  wordf,  toeb  as  hMtk^  ArnA, 
etc.  Tliis  is  commonicated  in  a  whimper,  and  is  never  di\iilged.  llie 
charm  is  called  the  chela's  swa-mantrti,  aiitl  the  ceremony  of  communi- 
cation creates  the  relationship  of  (ii/m  aud  Ch'dd.  See  iny  forthrDitiitif^ 
edition  of  the  Yogini  Tantra  in  the  Jiibliatheca  IncUca  for  further 
partifulars. 

*  ?|llin  ieleeg^^nn  ef^»  4ifl|l|T  «f  lifw»  ^^WT  ef 
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0  singer,  what  ^  has  become  of  your  preceptor,  and  what  of 
your  brother  disciple  ? 

O  arnger,  what  has  become  of  your  father,  and  what  of 
your  old  mother  ? 

^  l|T  is  tlie  regular  Bhuj'puri  form  for  the  neuter  interrogative 
]m>noon  *wbat.'  It  is  lued,  aImh  in  Western  Magalii,  and  correspendi 
to  the  HIimU  IMTT-  In  EMtern  Ifagabi,  and  in  Maitliili,  we  first  come 
iipoa  the  tme  Eastern  iMm,  4Vs  cT. 


XXXVL 

An9wer  to  tke  imt. 

0  singer,  my  preceptor  is  dead,  and  so  is  my  brother 
disciple. 

0  ainger,  my  father  is  dead,  and  ao  ia  my  old  mother. 

XXXVII. 

WIT         It^Tn  4  wrcir* 
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^  Of  what  did  you  make  the  funeral  pile  of  your  preoq»tor« 
and  of  what  that  of  your  brother  disciple  ? 
Of  what  did  you  make  tlie  faneral  pile  of  your  ladier,  and 

of  what  that  of  your  old  mother  P 

1  LU.  WMi  wliKt  wood  did  jwst  Irani  your  prec^tor,  etc.?  IPPVT 
U  the  obi.  ttdj.  form  of  the  interrog.  pron. 

XXXVIII. 

Atmter  to  the  kut^ 

Of  sandal  did  I  make  the  pile  of  my  preceptor,  and  of 
mimosa  that  of  my  brother  disciple. 

Of  mango- wood  ^  did  I  make  the  pile  of  my  father^  and  of 
aaffiron  that  of  my  old  mother. 

^  ^^T^  is  ioHtr.  of  IRTITt  long  form  of  HRf*  f^if  it  inttm- 
menUd  of  ^^Vl* 

XXXIX. 

How  many  k&B  ia  the  Ganges  wide,  and  how  many  1-69  is 

it  long?  How  many  kos  (higli)  was  Lar)ka»  0  Bama,  and 
what  hero  crossed  (its  walls)  in  a  leap  P 
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XL. 

^tft  ^bfn  %  i^T  win 

Anmeer  to  the  kt9t. 

The  Ganges  flows  ten  h&B  wide,  and  is  as  long  as  it  is  from 

beginning  to  end.  0  Rama,  the  fort  of  Lai)ku  was  a 
hundred  tiiousaiul  hos  high,  and  the  hero  Haliwant  (<.e. 
HanumaD)  crossed  (its  walls)  in  a  leap. 

XLI. 

0  Rama,  the  Ganges  is  an  eater  of  dead  bodios  :  she  eats 
carcases  both  raw  and  roast.*  Yet  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
is '  pure,  for  it  flows  on  night  and  day.* 

1  and  inA  are  both  tmpbatle  of  iffm  sad  IITWV  nspeetivel j. 
The  allntloB,  of  eoarte^  U  lo  pertoat  drawned  la  its  waten^  sad  thsss 
bomt  on  its  baakt. 

*  "W^J  in        line  is  a  mere  t>\plt*tivc. 

'  TM^  \s  a  common  arni-niiH'iit  in  favour  of  a  wauderiiig  existence ; 
cfpedaUjr  that  of  a  mendicaiit  devotee. 

WAX, 

nrff  ftutm^  ^ 
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In  praise  of  the  Bir'Jid^  or  song  so  called^  qf  which  the  foregoing 

are  qfteeimene. 

There  is  no  cultivation  of  the  Jn//td,  nor  is  it  borne  like 
fruit  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

O  BaiDa,  the  £ir*hd  dwells  in  the  hearty  and  when  the 
heart  overflowed  then  does  a  man  sing  it. 

This  concludes  the  coikction  qf  Bir'hAs, 

XLin. 

The  following  song  purports  to  be  by  the  celebrated 
Maithil  poet»  Bidyipati  T^akar.  I  would  draw  attention 
to  it,  as  contradicting  a  theory  put  forward  with  some 
confidence  in  the  Calcutta  Re.mw  by  Babu  Shyama  Chara^a 

Garigull,  to  the  effect  that  the  songs  of  this  poet  are  not 
known  in  the  Bhoj'puri  area.  This  8on<>-  was  written  for 
me  by  a  lady  whose  home  is  in  Shahjibad,  in  the  heart  of 
Bhoj'pur.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  licr  husband  (a 
gentleman  of  position  in  Government  service)  for  the  copy. 
It  describes  how  a  cowherdess  of  Brindaban  (Ynndavana) 
addresses  "Odho  (Uddhava),  who  has  come  to  her  with  a 
me^bage  from  Krish'n  (Krisna),  who  had  left  her  and  gone 
to  Mathum  at  the  invitation  of  Kans  (Kaincal.  The  metre 
is  very  irregular,  probably  owing  to  the  lact  that  the  song 
was  originally  written  in  Maithili,  and  transformed  in  the 
course  of  centuries  into  Bhoj'puri,  without  regard  to  the 
quantities  of  the  resultant  syllables.  The  metoe  seems  to 
have  origmally  been  6+4+2  instants,  four  times  repeated  ; 
but  in  order  to  get  this  metre  now  a  great  many  long  syllables 
must  be  read  as  sliort  ones.  In  one  case,  in  order  to  scan,  a 
whole  word  ("^T^  verse  9)  must  be  left  out,  and  this  can 
be  done  without  spoiling  the  sense,  as  the  word  is  a  mere 
expletive.  Some  words  bear  their  Maithili  origin  on  their 
face,  e,g.  H^iff  in  verse  20,  and  VT^  in  verse  21.  8o  also 
^fif  in  verse  20,  which  is  Bhoj'puri  2  imper.  fern.,  must,  as 
the  metre  shows,  originally  have  been  which  is  the 
regular  Maithili  imperat.  for  both  genders. 
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TWT  ^NtTT         U  ^  il 

#f  f9f  nOf^ir  wit 

TTin  4»jff  ^ini  iNr  i  9^  I 
TTm  tii^^       u  a 
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^rftf  ^  Wmi^^ii  f  wit 

iKft.  p  wit 
vifif  f^^T'ifii  F  wit 

1.  '  The  honae,  O  Udho,  was  at  bambooe,  and  the  lamp 
was  flickeriDg.^   I  spread^  the  border  ot  my  garment  for 

a  bed  and  slept'  with  my  hushand. 

3.  *If  I  had  known,  O  Udho,  that  my  husbaud  would 
desert  me  secretly,  I  would  have  tightly  bound  him  to  me 
with  a  silken  cord. 

5.  'A  silken  coid  will  break  and  anap»  O  Udhob  but 
where  shall  I  find  a  beloTed  bonnd  to  me  with  (kind)  words  ? 

7.  *  Along  the  path  by  which  *  my  husband  deserted  me 
secretly,  would  I  plant  an  orchard. 

9.  '  On  each  side  of  the  orchard  would  I  plant  plantain 
and  oocoarnut  trees«^ 

10.  'In  the  courtyard*  is  my  father»m-IaW|  0  Udho^  and 
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at  the  gate'  my  husband's  elder  brother.  How  can  I  go^ 
outside  ?  for  my  anklets  ring  forth  a  (tell-tale)  sound.' 

12.  *Tie  up  the  anklet  of  your  leg  in  your  oloth,^  and 
conceal  your  young  bosom  (in  the  garment)  over  your  heart.* 

14.  *  Of  all  leaves,  0  I7dhd,  pan  is  the  best,  and  of  all 
fruits,  the  cocoa-nut.^^  Oi  all  women,  Badha  is  the  best,  and 
of  aU  men,  Kanb. 

16.  *How  much  shall  I  wear,  O  Udho,  and  how  much 
shall  I  consider  his  wtues.  The  wood-worm  has  eaten  up 
the  golden  yermilion  box.^^ 

18.  *  Tu  me,  alas,  0  Udhu,  day  has  become  night.  To  me, 
alas,  O  L^dho,  the  river  Jamuna  has  become  terrible/ 

20.  Saith  Bidyiipati,  *  0  Udho,  hear  ye  women  of  Braj. 
Be  patient,  O  Badha,  and  Murari  will  meet  ye.' 

^  €f.  H.  f^f«ff9T<tf|l«l|  *  to  uudulate  (as  the  flame  of  a  candle).' 
'  '  to  make  a  bed.' 

'  %,  lo  Bhoj'puii,  cAea  meaas  'with'  or  even  'from,'  cf.  Nos.  10 
end  21. 

*  ^  femiDloe  of         the  long  form  of  the  relative  pronoun 
r<*ll  Is  another  form  of  ^^^ITj        K .     ^^TT^ .  ^iRTT ,  femlnliie 

luug  fn)-iii  of^Tj '  u  irardeu/ is  generally  specialized  tuweuu  '  ao  orchard.' 

*  %TTr  is  obi.  of  "^ijif. 
'  ?W  »8  obi,  of  ^m^. 

*  !ft^  is  1  *g-  pres*  fem.  of  Vw1f9»  the  strong  form  of  'be.' 

*  VUW^*^  aote  to  No.  49,  v.  2. 

»  ift^T  =  ITT^  above. 

This  Is  a  very  obscare  line.  It  appears  to  m«an  that  the  speaker 

is*  considering-  Che  best  way  to  induce  Krisiui's  return.  Will  it  be  by 
adorning  her  person,  and  thereby  enticing;  rho  man,  or  by  rneditatinaf 
on  bis  excellence,  and  thereby  propitiating  the  deity  ?  The  iirt»t  idea 
the  abandons,  for  the  wood-worm  (of  separation)  has  devoured  the 
vermilion  box  (of  her  charms).  It  is  hardly  neoemiiy  to  pobt  oot 
that  a  vermilion  box  la  a  porlioa  of  every  married  wooian's  toilet 
apparatus,  and  that  she  only  pats  It  aside  (and  then  for  ever)  when  she 
becomes  a  widow.  Here,  either  her  beanty  Is  compared  to  a  vermilion 
box,  or  else  she  hints  that  she  hab  become  a&  good  tin  u  widow  through 
Kfi{^f^a'i»  prolonged  abseuce. 

TOL.  zvni.— (jTiw  suns.]  16 
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The  following  song  is  interesting  as  showing  the  occnpa- 
tions  of  a  married  woman  in  her  husband's  hoose.  It  narrates 
how  a  brother  visits  his  married  sister,  and  retoms  with  news 

of  her  to  his  mother. 

The  metre  in  this  also  is  obscure.  It  is  founded  on 
6+4+4+2+4  instants  in  each  half  line,  but  in  order  to 
get  this,  many  long  syllables  must  be  read  as  short  ones. 
Sometimee,  e,g.  in  verses  7,  8,  9  and  10,  there  is  even  then 
an  instant  too  many  in  the  half  line.  Also,  in  the  second 
halves  of  verses  3  and  7,  the  word  ia  soperfloons 
according  to  the  raotre. 

flmiT  TPI^  ^ij^^         ^  I 

Hirr  ^nn      '^rjm  iflNR%  ^    1 9 1 

HfHf^       ^CT  ^t'W  ^  IT  I 

9m  w  «i^K^  %^f^  t  IT  I 

SNt  ^tir*5r^nlT  'w^^  ^  TTi  §  I 
1^     1^  StUTinWT  %  «lf«l  nftl*  t  HI 

fhn  irfW  %15^  Tttl  ^  nT  II  ^  I 

mm  t nfwirffi*  ^  in  I 

i;l     5^  Mm  HTf^  S  «iN  ^iffi*  ^  IT  I 
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SKiT  ftiw      tSt  ^lywi  ^  HI  ^0 1 
nWnfrt  F  ^Ijn l^ftwli^wT ^ IT  I 

^  <tlrf?l  irfffil  ^tf^  w  t  'H « <m  • 

1.  'Seat^  yoanelf,  mj  brother^  on  a  sandal  stool,  and  put 
your  arrows  and  bow  ^  in  the  house. 

2.  '  Seat  yourself,  my  brotbef)  in  the  yerandab  of  the  garland 

maker,  for  she  knows  my  sorrows. 

3.  *  I  have  to  pluHler  a  piece  of  ground  measuring  a  hig'ltd 
each  (morning),  and  clean  enough  plates  to  fill  a  potter's 
kiln.» 

4.  'There  is  the  pounding  and  the  grinding  of  a  maund  of 
grain  (for  me  to  do),  and  a  whole  maund  of  grain  is  cooked^ 

(daily  by  me). 

5.  'My*  wretched  little  meal  is  the  first  (-cooked)  small 
pieces  of  inferior  bread,  and  out  of  that  the  do^  and  the  cat 
(must  have  their  share). 

6.  *  Out  of  that,  also,  the  maid-ser?ant  and  slave-girls  and 
my  husband's  younger  sister  (must  have  their  shares). 

7.  'Brother,  tell  not  these  sorrows  to  my  mother,  or  she 
will  seat  herself  upon  her  stool  and  weep. 

8.  'Tell  them  not  to  my  father,  or,  seated  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  will  he  weep. 
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9.  '  Tell  them  not  to  your  wile,  or  she  wiU  taunt  me  with, 
it  when  I  visit  my  home.^ 

10.  *  Tell  them  not  to  my  uncle,  wKo  got  me  married.' ' 

11.  With  the  weeping  of  the  sitter  her  bordered  yeil  be- 
came wet  With  the  weeping  of  the  brother,  hie  sheet  was  wet. 

12.  *  Seat  yourself,  0  sou,  ou  a  ttundal  stool,  and  teil '  me 
news  of  your  sister.' 

13.  '  JuataSy  0  motker,  the  jasmine  bloomed,^  so  blooms 
my  sister. 

14.  '  Just  as,  O  mother,  the  Ganges  rose  and  overflowed 
(its  banks),  so  weeps  my  sister.' 

16.  'Thank  you,  my  son,  for  your  hard  heart,^*  (you)  who 

could  leave  your  sister  weeping  behind  you.' 

'  ^NrV  ^     <>'d  form  of  Snd  fanpmt.  of         *  ill*' 

*  frffr'^rT  is  lon^^  form  of  ^\  *  an  arrow.* 

*  %if=55n  *  a  potter's  kiln.*    Cf.  Hindi 

*  V ll^fj  *to  ^  cooked.'    A  inauud  is  obuut  80  pounds. 

^  ]f  Hf^  is  a  feminine  genitive.  ^^ffK||  is  a  femioiae loDg  form  of 
the  masculine  Ht^* 

*  A  wife's  visit  to  her  {Mveati^  hoate  St  called  ^Rf^^  SNf  >  of  which 
the  locative  le 

'  The  penoa  who  briags  a  marriage  about,  or  mateb-makert  ia  called 
^1^^ ,  and  his  ofBee  ^jj^ll^ ,  of  which  is  long  form. 

*  is  a  common  expletive,  used  specially  wiiii  tke  imperative,  and 
in  nskiiio-  questions. 

*  or  '  to  bloom.' 
w  LU,  liver. 

XLT. 

The  death  of  Bas'tl  Sir)gli-Hi  MiiUSan^ 

The  following  is  another  ja^'sdr  or  mill-song*  of  which 
some  examples  were  given  in  my  former  paper,  one  of  which 
— ^the  song  of  Bhag'batI  and  the  Mir'aa  S^eb — ^has  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  in  a  poetical  drees  to  English 

readers  by  Mr.  Ed  win  Arnold.  The  sorio^  of  the  death  of 
Baa'ti  is  a  great  favourite^  and  is  widely  known  in  Biiiur. 
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I  have  heard  it  Bung  in  many  plaoes,  and  nndsr  many 
yernons,  but  tlie  present  yeraion  is,  I  believe,  botb  the 

original  and  the  most  spirited  one.  Unlike  the  boug  of 
Bhag'bati,  it  only  h'mia  at  the  main  facts  of  a  story,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  supposed  bo  to  well  known  to  its 
hearers.  The  legend  tells  how  Bas'tl  Sii)gh's  wife  refused  to 
listen  to  the  criminal  advanoee  of  her  husband's  elder  brother ; 
how  the  latter  took  out  her  husband  under  pretence  of 
hunting  and  murdered  him  in  the  forest ;  how,  in  order  to 
find  his  dead  body  and  give  it  due  funeral  rites,  she  pre- 
tended to  agree  to  the  murderer's  proposals;  and  how,  finally, 
when  the  latter  showed  her  the  body,  the  fire  of  her  chastity 
and  love  was  so  great  that  it  set  fire  to  her  husband's  funeral 
pile*  and  burnt  her  as  a  9aH  together  with  the  oorpse  npon  it. 

As  in  the  former  songs,  the  metre  is  irregular.  It  is  founded 
on  6+4-f  4-f2,  4+4  +  4  +  6,  but  in  many  of  the  lines  there 
are  superiiuous  words  {e.g,,  one  %^f%  is  superfluous  in  the 
very  first),  and  many  long  YOwels  will  have  to  be  read  as 
short  ones. 

VRTT  $^f3?  $^f%  Hf^RTT  I 

iiY^  f^iwf  ^^Rcwr  w      I  ^  1 
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^{^^  ?rrT^  unr^      ^  ^    u  ^  a 
w^fK  fz^twm  j^^wt  I  so  I 

w  '^ftin  I 

^     %ftr  ^WK  TjfH  %w  I 

IT  t       TO  H  t  ^  MM  I 

Trfi  fi(       'Oft  X  N^K^r  i 
Trff  ^  iTfT  TO  wpnn  ^  ^  *  M^  tt 

»fti:  TOift      m^m  ir  ^    •  i 

^l^T  irr\%  ^vfi  wtt^  I 

■ 

wit  ilT%  TOfT  I 
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^M^^a^^A^K^^Ki^H  ^^^^^1^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^2^^ 

<lli<l  WtJW  Hf^  li^PR  11  Wt%^  I 

Cutting,  cutting  the  leaves  of  betel,  I  made  a  savoury  mess,^ 
and  added  cloves, ^  and  fragrant  scents  to  it. 

Husking,  husking  sdthi,^  I  cooked  boiled  rice^  and  over  it 
(poured  I)  brose  of  mug,* 

*0  venerable^  motheivin-law^  seated  on  your  stool,  how 
am  I  to  serve  dinner  to  my  husband's  elder  brother  f  *  ^ 

'Daughter-in-law,  modestly^  cover  your  form  with  your 
cloth,  and  serve  your  dinner  with  one  hand.'* 

5.  The  venerable  elder  brother  of  my  husband  sat  down  to 
eat,  and  looked  hard  at  me  from  head  to  foot.^ 

*  O  elder  brother  of  my  husbandi  have  I  spoiled  your  dinner  P 
Or  have  I  inconsiderately  ^  put  in  (too  much)  sadt  ? ' " 

*  No,  my  younger  brother's  wife,  you  have  not  spoiled  my 
dinner,  nor  have  you  inconsiderately  put  in  too  much  salt.' 

As  dawn  broke  my  husband's  elder  brother  had  the  drum 
beaten^  (crying,)  *  Let  every  one  small  and  great  come  out  to 
hunt' 

(So  they  go  out  to  hunt,  and)  all  the  others  kill  deer  and 

game,  but,  iilas  !  alas  !  he  kills  his  own  brother.^* 

10.  *  O  venerable  mother-in-law,  seated  on  your  stool,  my 
forehead  spangle  is  £ftlling  to  the  ground/ 

*  Daughter-in-law,  si^  not  such  words.  My  Bas'ti  has 
gone  out  to  hunt.' 

Every  one  eWs  horse  (returns)  prancing  and  runnings 
but  Bas'ti's  horse  (returns)  mourning. 

Every  one  else's  sword  (comes  back)  gleaming  and  flashing, 
but  Bas'ti's  sword  (comes  back)  drowned  in  blood* 
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When  an  hour  of  the  nio^ht,  yea,  when  a  watch  of  the  nig^ht 
has  passed,  my  husband's  elder  brother  knocks  at  my  door. 

15.  'Away  with  you,  if  you  are  a  dog ;  away  with  you,  if 
you  are  a  cat ;  away  with  you,  if  you  are  the  people  of  the 
town.' » 

*  I  am  not  a  do^^-,  nor  am  I  cat,  nor  am  I  of  the  people  of 
the  city.    I  am  lias'ti  Sirjgh  the  Ritj'piit.' 

*('Ti8  false.)  My  Bas'tl  has  been  killed  in  battle. 
Where  did  you  kill  him  ?  Where  did  you  fight  with  him  ? 
Against  what  tree  haye  you  left  hie  hody  lying  f  * 

*  In  the  forest  died  he.  In  the  forest  fought  he  with  me. 
Against  a  sandal  tree  did  I  leave  his  body  lying.* 

20.  *  Of  no  other  save  thee,  0  elder  brother  of  my  husband, 
will  I  become  (the  leman) ;  only  show  me  his  dead  body.' 

(So  he  took  her  to  the  forest  where  her  dead  husband 
lay).^'   *  Bring  fire  (so  that  I  light  hie  funeral  life)/ 

But  while  her  husband's  elder  brother  went  to  fetch  the 
fire,  lo,  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  *®  issued  flames,  and 
together  with  (her  lord)  was  she  burnt  to  ashes. 

*  <Mfe|^|  (Ig.  f.  of  ^^T^)  is  a  kiud  of  veg-etable  rurry. 

2  4^1^1*1  is  pi.  of  ^JI,    "Q^T^T     long  iortn  of  V^HT- 
'  S^hl  is  a  peculiar  kiud  of  rice,  which  grrows  in  iixty  days.  Hence 
its  name.  See  Bihar  Peasant  Life,  §  866. 

^  dl&g  is  phateoluM  mim^  a  kind  of  vetcli.  Oat  of  it,  and  otfier 
nimilar  pulses,  is  a  icind  of  brose  made.  ^f^RfT  ^  long  form  of 
^7^^  is  contracted  from  ^frr^rTT*  which  is  redundant  form  of 

*  ^tffl'T  is  fern,  of  ^^TfT-    See  1.  5. 

*  It  a  universal  t  u>ttHn  in  Northern  India,  that  while  a  wife  may 
joke  with  Iter  husband's  younger  brothers,  she  must  always  veil  herself 
before,  and  may  not  spealc  even  a  word  to,  his  elder  brothers.  The 
heroine  of  the  song  is  proving  her  chastity  and  showing  that  she  is  not 
inviting  the  tatter's  criminal  attentions.  Hence  she  asks  her  aatoml 
protector,  her  hnsliond's  mother,  to  save  her  from  the  necessity  of  even 
appearing  hefore  him.  The  mother-in-law,  however,  does  out  under- 
staud,  and  insists  on  the  girl  serving  the  meal. 

'  Lit.  •  Having  twisted  yonr  eight  limbs,  cover  them/  etc.  The  eight 
limbs  (Ultl'lf  i(i|)  are  well  known  to  students  of  Sanskrit  and  need  not 
be  detailed  here. 
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'  do  not  let  your  band  appear  thiongli  the  veil,  as  yon  eerve  the 
dishes.  HfXl^*^  is  long^  form  of  ^^l^f  'like.'  Seooadarily  ft 
means, '  with '  or  *  by.'  ^^fT  i>  the  hand  from  die  tips  of  the  fingers 

to  the  wrist. 

*  TJf.  from  below  ujjvrards. 

f^f^Wt^  '  i"  rorgfetfulncss.* 
"  ^^"V^  ^  of  ^  'salt.' 

^  1.0.  her  bashand.  This  verse  is  a  good  example  of  the  very  loose 
way  In  which  tlie  number  of  the  Bbij'piurl  verb  is  used.  Here  the 
plaral  sabject  has  a  sinff^nlar  verb  after  It,  becaase  It  is  non-honorific, 

while  the  singular  sulijet  t  has  a  plural  verh  because  it  18  houoriiic.  la 
this  verse  I  have  translated  1^  ^  ^  by  *  alas,  alas.* 

"  It  U  an  evil  omen  wlieo  a  woman's  tikulif  or  forehead  spangle, 
Halls  off.  If  she  is  married,  it  is  snpposed  to  prognosticate  the  death 
of  her  husband*  Note  the  pecnliar  nse  of  IpTCt*  genitive  of  flf,  with 
a  femialne  termination.  The  word  has  in  ihet  reverted  to  Its  original 
sense  as  a  pore  possesnlve  a^iectival  pronomi  s  Ap.  Pr.  '^i^^'^  (^^If! 
see  Hem.  \v.  Cf.  introductory  riinarks,  p.  2\'A. 

^  ^t^^  i»        ^  rhyming  repetition  of  ^^||.   So  also 
is  the  same  of  ^|qT^cf . 

13  This  is  one  of  the  stodc  Ihiee  which  appears  contittnally  in  poems 
nice  these. 

^  means  *to  be  killed  In  a  fight.'   The  idea  Is  that  the 

brother-in-law,  after  having  killed  her  husband,  tries  to  gain  admittance 

to  her  ehaml>er,  under  pretence  that  he  is  the  murdered  man.  The 
in  ^•T^Y'  -f^P        lo(  ative. 

Half  a  line  is  mis^iinn'  in  the  original  here. 

^  ^       ®^    woman's  sheet,  where  It  is  gathered  up 
and  tied  In  front.  ^^CWT  ^  of        '  Mhea.' 

The  following  four  nongs  are  sung  in  the  month  of  Ohait 
(Maroh-April),  and  are  callfd  ehattdr  or  ^/iSfd.  They  are  all 

sun ^  to  the  same  melody.  Buluki  Das  was  a  great  writer  of 
these  songs. 

XLvr. 

The  first  of  these  alludes  to  the  custom  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered seemly  for  a  husband  to  be  seen  entering  or  leaving 
his  wife^s  apartment  He  may  only  enter  it  or  leave  it  by 
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sight,  and  stealthily.  In  the  present  case,  the  husband  has 
overslept  himself.  The  sun  has  already  rineD,  and  the  wife 
fears  that  he  will  be  disgraced.  The  metre  is  founded  on 
6+4+4+2  instants,  with  the  word  rdm  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  aeoond  lin^  and  the  worda  hd  rdmA  at  the  end 
of  eveiy  line. 

mff       finft         u  ft  xim  i  s  i 
KIT  ^-^W  iitr^^ncft^-^SWiii^c^  I  ft  Tjwi  I 

iwt  ^ifll  ^wwr  I  ft  xj^  1^1 

xj^  ^  ntQ  HT^ha       I'l^m  i  ft  vm  i 

Tf^  jrn ^im  SNt  tir wiiwnr^  I  ft  TTifT  B  ?  i 
XJ^  %%  ^  liWt  Shn  %  ifll^t  I  ft  Knn  i 

f «i<t  ^  fW?[^  ^  mnm  u  ft  ^im  u  a  i 
Tni  iflTT  ^%      litr  5^  f*ifti«if  ill  m  w  i  ft  tttt  i 

Jim  i%  ^  wfim  ^  I  ft  TTOT I M I 

^      %cT  ^rlfet     tt  ft  xjm  i 

imc  ^  ff^^ipi  ^  B^iiT^  I  ft      i  $  i 

Tran6laiion, 

1.  Ah  Eaiii,  Lc  wxnt  to  sleep  at  even,  and  now  tho  day 
has  dawned,^  but  still  my  husband  does  not  wake. 

2.  I  thrust  him  with  my  bracelets,  I  thrust  him  with  my 
anklets,  but  still  my  luckless  lord  does  not  wake. 

3*  'I  fall  before  your  feet»  0  young  sister-in-law.  Kindly  ' 
awake  your  brother/ 

4.  '  Wife  of  my  brother,  how  shall  I  awake  him  ?  My 

biutlier  is  drunk  with  aleep.' 

6.  6ist€r-iu-Iaw^  in  your  opinion^  your  brother  may  be 
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drank  with  sleep,'  to  me  it  aeema  as  if  both  sun  and  moon 
were  hidden  from  me. 

6,  Ghait  has  oommenoedf  and  people  sing  the  Ghifi,  and, 
at  thfij  sing,  they  oonade  desolate  maidens. 

^  JU#. '  fhs  rays  have  bant  forth.* 
'       *  having  contrived  a  (meaafV 

'  r^f^^ll  and  fiffimT  s^s  Wersot  forms  of  the  tame  woid.  See 

No.  4,  oote  2. 

XLVIL 

The  next  Ghdfd  is  very  similar  to  a  rhyme  familiar  to  every 
Anglo-Indian,  'JSfiVi  miU  paniyA*  (vulgo  *  Ililhj  milly  pun" 
mowJ)  It  is  carrent  in  many  Tersions.  One  has  heen  given 
in  my  Bhoj'purl  Grammar,  p.  146.  Metre  as  in  the  last. 

filfti  WffI  AWK  mfw      ^WWft  I  ft  TlfT  I  S  I 

TWT  Hit  ^  ^rf^  ^rt^wift  ^  ^  II  ft  TT'n  I 

xjm  v^Wi  u  ft  Tjm  i 

^wn  jni  iTW  i^^w  irfrwi  iwiifti  i  it  xjm  i 
i;5n  x:  tf^       ^  ^^«it^  i  it      ii  h  h 

KWT  ift^*  lit^*  f^rni  ^t^        I  ft  Tjm  i 
Ht^^^Rf  ^'^'n^^nf  I  ft^nn  I 
*f  Jiw        ^  nif^  ir^       i  it  twi  i 
iit|  wrf'T  ^tt'r;  'ifw  %      it  ^tht  i  i 
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wifn  m^K  I  ft  Jjm  i  ^  i 

Tjm      ^ii^  %cf-iqTzt  ^n^  I  ft  a 

Translaiion. 

1.  The  Husband's  Bister,  and  her  sister-in-law  hit 
wife),  each  with  a  water*jar  on  her  head,^  went  together  to 

fetch  water  from  the  tank. 

2.  The  water  is  only  up  to  our  ankles,  even  the  jar  will 
not  sink  (enough  for  me  to  iill  it),  who  is  the  swain  that  hu 
polluted  my  Tessel  by  drinking  out  of  it  P  ' 

8.  As  I  filled  my  jar,  I  lay  it  on  the  bank,*  and  no 
one  sets  it  on  my  head. 

4.  But  Ilaii^'iilj  comes  mounted  on  his  liurse,  (and  I  saj 
to  him)  '  Kindly  ^  place  my  jar  upon  my  head.' 

6.  With  one  hand^  fians'raj  placed  the  jar  npon  my 
head,  and  with  the  other  he  (catches  me  by)  the  border  of 
my  garment,  and  detains  me. 

6.  *Lct  ^o,  let  go,  O  Hans' raj,  the  border  of  my  gannent;  at 
home  ^  my  mother-in-law  and  aiater-in-law  are  my  enemies.'  ^ 

7.  ^  If,  fair  one^  your  mother-in-law  and  si8ter*in-law  ars 
your  enemies  at  home,  why  did  you  come  to  the  tank 
for  water  ? ' 

8.  'My  husband's  younger  brother  was  hnngry,*  and  my 
brother  (has  come)  as  a  guest.  Therefore  did  I  come  to  the 
tank  for  water/ 

9.  Chait  has  commenced,  and  (people)  sing  the  peen- 
liar  to  that  month,  and,  as  they  sing,  console  desolate  maidens. 

^  Lfi,  'both  water  csirien.'  ^  is  iliortttnsd  from  ^|^for  ths  nkt 
of  metro. 

*  V^f^^^  *  to  polhit<»  a  Tftisol  l)y  tourliintj:  it'=  V^^TT* 
BirMm,  No.  15.    T^f^WBT     A  bye-form  uf  '^fQcifTt  long  form  «f 
Xfwmt  tM  Bb.  Gr.  4  4. 

•  ^I^Xf  ^••hllqoalbrmof         or^rof^  *»1"«1^* 
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*  See  note  to  v.  3  of  Ihe  latt  loog. 

^  fmf  U  obi.  of  ^ '  aeeond»'  and  ff^  ie  instr.  of  fl^  '  a  IimuL' 

*  is  loe.  of       '  a  hoase.' 

'  A  coniinon  dialectic  Qie  of  the  word 

^  ^pim^^     ]>oteutial  pa&i>ive. 

XLVIII. 

The  next  ghdto  is  very  popular,  and  is  sung  almost  every- 
where in  Bihjir,  in  various  Yer&iun8.  A  somewhat  different 
version  is  givea  on  p.  121  of  my  Bhoj'puri  Grammar.  It 
refers  to  the  amours  of  young  Kris^a  with  the  milkmaids 
of  Yrindayaoa.   Metre  as  la  the  last. 

Tjm  ^tf2  gft  **iUir«i  ftn;  ii  ^i^^rtt  i  ft  xfm  i 

Tjm     ^rcF  *iiftini       ^^r^i^i  H  ft  TWT  n 
ifTiiftlh^  ifl^  inri^  I  ft  TWT  t\% 

fK  t%  ^  ^  f^^T  II  ft  TT«n  u  ^  u 
XIW  ^ftn  i%  •fifwt'l  fff  i  f^7*lfT  I  ft  TWT  I 

iitTT  %%  ffcir  I  ft  Tjm  I  g  I 

^  ^  ftrfipr  ^  ^r^ijnl  i  ft  Trm  i  m  i 

Tramlation* 
Ee/rain.—Edmd.   Md  Edmd. 

A  darling  little  *  milkmaid,  with  a  milkpail  on.  her  head, 
started  for  Mathunl  town  to  sell  curds. 

2.  Wherever  the  milkmaid  lays  down  her  pot^  there  the 
prince  pitches  his  tent. 

3.  'Go  on  before,^  go  on  before^  my  prince  (and  do  not 
stop  me),  or  drops  of  curd  will  iall  upon  you.' 
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4.  'Mj  milkmaid^  you  may  consider^  them  as  drops  of 
eardfl»  but  they  seem  to  me  as  if  the  goda  were  lainmg  down 
fragrant  aloe  and  sandal.' 

6.  Chatt  has  commenoed,  and  (people)  sing  the  pecu- 
liar to  that  month,  and,  as  they  BiDg,  they  console  desolate 
maidens. 

*  18  sinoply  a  rbymiag  ripetitlon  of  l^tf^t  la  an  endearing  sense. 

*  it^*  ^  ^nd  impent.  of  V^^t^t  a  strenglhened  form  of  ^lf^« 
See  Bh.  Gr.  ^  58b. 

'         is  loc.  of        *  opiuioD.' 

XLTX. 

The  next  ghdtd  bears  the  name  of  Bulaki  Das  as  the  author. 
Metre  aa  in  the  last. 

xm  jm  wwi  ^      « it  x^  • 

Tnrr  <35TO  wwnft  %if-^rtfit     i  ft  tjitt  i 

Translation. 
Eefra%n.^BdmiL  Mdmd, 

1.  I  caused  mSg^  pulse  to  be  sown  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  very  m&g  bare  bunches  (of  pulse). 

2.  I  filled^  one  bundle'  (witli  the  pulse),  and  filled  another, 
when  the  keeper  of  the  field  arrived. 

3.  One  blow  he  struck  me  with  his  stick,  and  another  did 
he  strike  me,  and  ravished  the  swan  and  the  dove,  my  bosom* 

4.  Bulaki  Das  sings  the  g^Ofd  peculiar  to  Chiut,  and  as  he 
flings  it,  consoles  desolate  maidens. 
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'  See  note  to  No.  45,  S. 

*  I*  here  need  to  mean '  to  eompleto»  finis V  (Anglo-American) 
*  to  get  through  with/  Cf.  No.  25,  Note  2. 

*  is  a  bundle  made  up  of  ;ui\  thing  contained  in  one's  loin-cloth, 
carried  the  >vay  things  are  carried  in  nn  npron.  It  U  specially  u&ed  jfor 
the  knot  io  the  loin-cloth  for  holdiog  money,  etc. 

Index. 

The  following  index  contains  all  the  words  occurring  in 
the  foregoing  songs.  The  words  are  shown  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced in  prose,  and  not  as  in  poetry.  Hence  the  imperiect 
Yowel^  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  indicated  hy  an  apostrophe, 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  show  specially  when  •  and 
u  at  the  end  of  a  word  are  imperfect,  as  every  final  short  * 
and  u  occurring  in  this  index  is  imperfect,  and  to  use  apecial 
signs  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

Singular  and  plural  forms  of  verbs  are  not  distinguished. 
In  ordinary  Bihari,  the  plural  is  often  used  for  the  singular, 
and  vice  vena ;  the  difference  being  rather  one  of  honour 
than  of  number.  Gender  is  distinguished,  when  a  feminine 
form  occurs,  but  as  a  rule  the  masculine  forms,  whether  of 
adjectives  or  verbs,  are  used  for  the  feminine  as  well ;  see 
Bhoj'puri  Grammar,  %  35. 

Deriyative  forms  are  given  under  the  original  ones,  with, 
when  necessary,  cross-references.  Thus,  long  and  redundant 
forms  of  substantives  and  adjectives  are  given  under  the 
short  forms,  and  causal  and  potential  passive  forma  of  verbs 
under  the  simple  root. 

The  system  of  transliteration  adopted  is  that  followed  in 
the  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Bihari  Language.  Ann- 
nasika  is  shown  by  the  sign  "  over  a  vowel ;  thus  ^=a, 

and  so  on. 

The  vowel  has  two  sounds,  a  short  (flatter  than  o  in 
'  hot and  a  long  (flatter  than  <mgh  in  'ought').   These  are 

*  See  Comparative  Dictionfln-  nf  tho  T^ihuri  LaogaagOi  Introdoction. 
'  See  Introduction  to  iiihari  Divtiouary. 
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represented  in  Nagarl  by  ^  and  11,  and  in  transliteratioa  bjr 
a  and  d  respeotirely. 

So  also  the  vowel  ^  has  two  sounds,  a  short  (like  a  ia 
Italian  'hallo'),  and  a  long^  (like  a  in  Italian  'haoo').  These 
are  represented  in  Nagarl  by  and  and  in  translitera* 
tiuii  by  d  and  n  k  bpcctively. 

The  follow iiig  letters  are  transliterated  as  shown  opposite 
them. 

V  19,  ^  ch,  W  chh,  ^  o,  ^  w,  IT  sh,  1  8. 
IT  is  represented  by  eh,  and  not  by  9  or     because  in 
Bihar!  it  almost  invariably  represents  the  Persian 

letter  and  not  the  Sanskrit  ^,  which  becomes  in 
liihjin  In  transliterating  Sanskfit  words  II  is 
represented  by  9. 


The  follow  iag  cuiiUacliuub  uie  used : 

aoo.  =:aocusatiye. 
adj.sadjectiye. 
ady.=:  adverb. 


cans. = causal, 
cond.  =  coud  i  t  i  o  nul. 
oonj.=oonjunctiYe  or  con- 
junction. 
dat.=dative. 
dir.=direot. 
emph. = emphatic, 
explet. = exp]  eti  ve. 
fem. = feminine, 
gen. = genitive, 
imperat  ssimperative, 
instr, = inetromentaL 
inteij . =inteijection. 
interrog.  =  interrogative. 
Ig.  f.=loug  form, 
loo.  ^locative. 


maso. = masculine. 
m.c.=metri  causft. 
neut.=neuter. 

num.  =  nominative. 
0.  =  old. 
obl.= oblique, 
part  =partioiplo. 
pass,  s::  passive. 
perf.=perfect. 
periphr.=periphra8tio. 
po  ten. = potential, 
pres. = present, 
pret. = preterite. 
pron.sprononn. 
red.  f.s5redandant  form* 
Tel. = relative. 
,  re8p.= respectful, 
str.  f.= strong  form, 
eubst.  =:sub6tantive. 
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akW,  21,  1. 

akcl  :  ftm.,  iikeli,  7,  2. 

ag^ar,  48,  4. 

^•/.,  3gar  wu,  45,  22. 
ogija,  u€  agi. 

^./.,  aguiuya,  44,  10. 
<W>4f,4. 

Seh'rS,  achw'vi,  m  iehar. 

aehchha,  3,  l. 
ajodhya,  2,  2;  8,S. 

at'wM.  »^e'  .It. 

atiiii,  26,  4  ;  emph.,  atiniit,  318,  3. 

an'kar,  aii'ka,  it^r  nn. 

ap'nc  ;  gen.  atr.,  apan,  17,  3  (apan 

apan);  33.  1,  3;  45,  9;  46,  3:  ^en. 

fun.,  apani,  4,  3 ;  ffen.  o6i.,  ap  iia, 

MiS. 

am'wS,  M0  im. 

mint,  6,  3. 

ammit ;  A7.  /,  am'wS,  44,  7  (ftiy),  is 

mrari;  obi.,  ar'ra,  47,  3. 

aricat  jUal'kat,  46,  13. 

Val'gHW  ;  O  3,  *'j?aw5,  47,  3  ; 

pret.  3,  guule,  47,  6 ;  imp$rat,  2, 

°gawa,  47,  4* 
al*pft,  4S,  18. 
dW,  16,  2. 

awasa;  ^. /,  aWwfi,  44,  2. 
ahlr,  12,  4;  ttr./,,  ahixi,  28,  4; 

ahlrini,  20,  3. 
«!»&.  46,  8;  ^./.,  ahmyfi,  48, 11. 

iU  gail,  a0€  Vaw. 
ikhir;  *»ipA.,  fikhiro,  12,  4, 
igm;  06/.,  ag'na,  48,  10. 
Igi,  45,  2;        agiTll,  48, 21. 
igO,  48.  3  (6it). 

ichar,  47,  5 ;  »tr, Sdi'rt,  48,  2; 

/y./.,  achar'wa,  47,  6. 
a|h ;  empA.f  a^ho,  46,  4. 
II;  ^./.,it'wa,40,  2. 


in;  #«N.  *>.,  aa'kar,  45,  20 ;  ^m.  obi., 
ia'ki,  IS,  8. 

•/So  i  I  ane,  48, 2. 

am;  Iff./.,  am'wa,18,l;  ^,f,,imtr,, 
at&'wS,  88,  3. 

Vfiw  ;  O./WM.  3,  aw5,  47,  4  ;  pret.  1, 
aili,  11,  3  ;  47,  8  ;  2,  rtile,  6,  3  ; 
aila,  44,  16  ;  2  /<•>«.,  iiilQ,  47,  7  ;  3 
aile,  12,  3  ;  3  fern.,  aili,  22,  1;  tin. 
perat.,  2,  »iwu,  46,  21  ;  2,/eyn.t  afl, 
10,  4 ;  jtwr/.,  3,  ailt'  hi,  23,  2 ;  1 
♦.n.,  &i  (gail),  40,  2  ;  2  foe., 

fi]«  (gMle),       ail  (g^);,  44, 9. 
47,  8. 
iho,  48, 18,  18. 


itt^  ehiutl,  to,  1. 
iolu,48,  20.  SmAidmdt. 
ii'il,  8,  7. 

7. 

I  {n^k.  particU),  28,  3  ;  41,  2  {Ha), 
I  OwiM.);  Mjr.  Ar.,  ilw,  44^  7  (^m),  8 

(6m),  9  (6wK  10  (6it);  elit, 

1,8;  80,4;  9,1,8. 


Vughat ;  fut.,  3,  ogha^ihe,  44,  9. 
Vu^h;  pret.,  3,  uthela,  18,  I ;  perf.^ 

3,  n^Vle  M,  18,  3. 
iith'lci,S7,8. 

VvrliAr;  IM*/.,  8,  nHiarae  bl,  88^  4. 
Vtttar ;  1  v.n.,  uteri  (ftik),  10,  4. 
iid*richli,  82,  2. 

npar  ;   0*/.,  np'ri,  46,  2 ;  ^, 

npar'wa,46,  5. 
V  uniar^ ;  pm.,  3,  umageiS,  42,  4. 
ul'|u,  27,  3. 

0. 

fl  (^.);  mAH.       ^M  (I<gi),  47 

8  ;  oh,  44,  6,  6 
adh6,48,l,  2,8,«to. 

17 
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e  {inierj.),  3,  1,  3  ;  15,  1  ;  80,  1 ;  88» 
1,  3;  36,  1.  3  ;  86,  1,  3;  39,  3  ; 
40,  3  ;  41,  1 ,  42,  3  ;  43,  1,  2,  3, 
etc ;  44,  1,  2, 12, 13  (iw),  U  (iw), 
15. 

A,  18,1;  to,  1,2,  8;  45,80;  10,8; 
47,  4,  6;  40, 8, 8;  8kd,  80, 

4. 

dii,  Me  I. 

§,  tee  T. 
Skal,  7,  I. 

aili,  alii,  aill,  mltk,  ailS,  ailS  allS 
usan,  10, 3  j  ySm.,  fiHol,  45,  11, 

0. 

Volkaglifiw;  pr*t,t  1,  *gliiQ18,  45, 
19;  2<»gliinl«,45,18. 

oh,  see  fl. 

Vohar;  rn^p.  fcupirrt.,  2,  ohtttM, 

45,4. 
o1i2,«i#  Q. 

6  (tfw^A.  particle),  12,  4;  22,  4 ;  26, 

3;  45,  4;  46,  1,  2;  47,  2. 
&t;  ibe.,  Otg,  43,  9  {bit). 
Sri,  40^  2. 

&tt,4i  8. 

Surat  dSqnt,  45, 12. 

k. 

ktl,88;  1,2,  8. 

Vkachar ;  pret.,  1,  Mlfi,  26,  4. 
kachchQ ;  Ig.  /. ,  moftf.,  kaohoa,  80^  1 ; 

fern.,  'uT,  30,  1. 
ka^biu,  44,  15. 
kat,  43,  16  {bit). 


ku'wa.  Mi  kin. 
kankuyft,  w«kfink. 
kar  {tiffn  00, 4 ;  48,  1 ;  4^ 

12, 18. 

Vkar:  pres.,  3,  karele,  25,  3;  ptrf., 
'2,ftm.,  Vfulu,  8, 1  ;  3,  kailC,  44, 10 ; 
prrf.,  3  re»p.,  kaill  h&,  1,  4, 
karihiiw,  28,  4. 

karSj,  16,  2;  ^. /.,  karej'wa,  8,  2; 
41^15. 

kal;  i^./.,  kaha,  15,4  {mnUHU.), 
kal*wlr,  15, 4. 

kawana,  tee  kS. 
kilwal,  81,  1. 

Vkah ;  pres.,  3,  kuhelu,  26,  2  ; 
kaht'li.  6.  1  ;  imperai.,  2,  k.'iha,  44, 
12;  unperat,  2,  re«p.,  kahiha,  44» 
7,  8,  9,  10  ;  pres.  part.,  26,  1  ; 
poten.  paet.f  pres.^  3,  kabalS,  28, 1. 

ka]kl,4,4;  48,6;  ^. /.,  kali'wi,  45, 
18  {bit), 

Idi,  Mike. 

kft  (Mm/,  mtimg.  prm,) ;  tuhtt.  dir^ 

ka,  85,  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  obi.  xchy  f  V, 
k&he,  8,  2,  3,  4  ;  (k  l.i^n),  47,  7. 

kSch  ;  etnpk.,  k^hg,  41,  2. 

kSdh,  ste  kfmh. 

kail  ;  Ig.f.,  kan'wa,  34,  1. 

kaoh ;  kSdh,  4,  2 ;  ttr,  /.,  kunba,  48, 
15;  kttikftJC;         kaahuya,  18, 1. 

VkSp ;  pret.f  3,  klpdi,  0^  8. 

kSn,  8, 1. 

kfiwar,  81, 4. 

ki  C  or'),  9,  3;  kia  {mtmo§» partiMi, 

45,  G  [bis). 
kinur;  Ig.f.y  kinar'wa,  49,  1. 
kirin  ;  /^./.,  kiriniya,  46,  1. 
kuar,  48,  2  ;  Ig.      kuar  wi'i,  48,  3. 
kukur,  44,  6  ;  »tr.  /.,  kukuru,  45,  15, 

16. 

kmnh'liili,  m  VkQmlwL 

kiia*l5S  ;  ^./.,  laixa,  44, 12. 

knsnm ;  imbt,^       80,  4. 

Vkut ;  1  v.n.  {used  M  mi{j,  pmi,)^ 

kuti  ku^i,  45,  2. 
kutan,  44,  4. 

V  kunilial  ;    poten.  pott,,  P^*^t  Oi 
kumk'iiule,  81,  1. 
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kt  of  gcti.),  2.  1  ;  8,  3;  6,  2f  4 ; 
10,  3  ;  16,  :]  ;  18,  3,  4  ;  19,  1,  2  : 
21,  3;  22,  3,  24,  2,  26,  3;  27,  1, 

2.  3;  »,  1.  3;  81,  3;  40,3;  41, 
«;«,4»6,6,12,  17;4ft,  12;  46. 
4»6;  4I»8  (to),4;  •ML.U,U,  8 
(Hb);  1S,S;  48,9;  44^ 2, 11  (!••). 

k«(»A«viiy(iwM'),48, 11;  4B,4{umd 
to/orm  eottj.pari»  with  1 PM,);  88, 8. 
ke  ((JO*./).  8,  2,  4. 

keQ  :   arff.,  dir.,  3,  4  ;  tiAft.,  dir^ 

kehu,  46,  9;  47,3. 
kek'rii,  see  k5. 

kewuf  ;  /y./.,  kewafiyo^  46,  14. 
kehQ,  Mf  k«B. 

ke  {sign  of  aw.),  28,  1 ;  24,  3 ;  28,  3, 
4;  88,  4;  46,  1,  4;  U,  84^  1,8; 
87,  1,8;  88,1,  8. 

ki  (iiffn  of  dat),  8,  4  ;  8,  8;  7,  I ;  6^ 

2  :  10.  n  :  12,  3;  14,  1,  4;  IT,  I, 
2;  18,  1;  23,  1,3;  47,  7,8. 

kS  {inttrrog.  pron.)  :  fuhnt. ,  //iV.,  kP, 
81,  4  ;  ohf.,  kekVil.  23,  3  ;  ofij.^  dir., 
kiTun,  39,  4  ;  kjTunc,  47,  2  ;  obi., 
kawani,  21,  3  ,  22,  3  ;  37,  i,  2,  3, 
4  ;  kiuna,  45,  18. 

klkai,  8,  1. 

te8,48,9. 

k&i ;  Ite,  u»td  «•       Uurt,  88, 1,  8, 

3,  4;  48,  11 ;  46,  3;  46.  4. 

kos,  40,  8;  ^./,  kM'wft,89, 1,  2,  8; 

40,  1. 

kaun,  kiuni,  kiUoe,  m  ki. 

Ui. 

Vkha ;  0.  pre:  3,  r^p.,  khai,  41,  2. 

kbelaTr'nu,  18,  4. 
kbet,  49,  2. 
khetT,  42,  1. 

VkbCl ;  1  V.M.,  0^/.,  khele,  45,  8,  11. 
kkiuki,  41,  1. 

gaeriya,  29,  1 ;  37,  1 

gaggu,  15,  I;  27,  1;  30,  2;  39,1; 

46^1.2;  €1,1,  3;  44,14. 
IS^ilm,  41, 1. 


-v  i^mh  ;  0.  prei.f  1,  garl^S,  14,  3. 

garh,  40,  3. 

gar  ;  /y./.,  gar'wu,  32,  1. 
gar'bh.  11,  3. 
gar'bhi,  2,  8. 

gawia;  i^./,  gSwan'wi,  88, 4. 
gfiE,  90^  2;  ^./.,  g&yfi,  IS,  1;  8T, 
1 ;  88, 1. 

gayan,  33, 1,  8;  86,  1,  8. 

Vgaw  ;  0.  preM.y  1,  ga5, 1, 1,  2,  3 ;  3, 

gaw,  42,  4  ;  gilwP,  46,  6  ;  47,  9 ; 

48,  5;  49,  4  ;  1  r  ??,  {used  at  fionj. 

part.),       gai,  46,  6;  47,  9;  48* 

5 ;  49,  4. 
g3\v  ;  /g.f,  gan«,  86,  3. 
Vgir ;  pres.,  3,  girelu,  46,  10  ;  girele, 

ii,4. 

gtf'bl,  8T,  2. 

guru,  33,  1;  84, 1 ;  36,  1 ;  36, 1 ;  37, 

1  ;  38,  1  ;  guru-bbai',  33,  2  ;  84, 
2;  35  2    36,2;  87,2;  88,2. 

gullari,  18,  2. 

Vk^i'i  ;  G,  prex.  3,  guhC',  8,  4  ;  cau*., 
coil). part.  ( tcith  final vOWtl  Ungthtntd 
wi.r.),  guhui,  21,  2. 

prnirl ;  Ig.f,  geruawa,  26,  2. 

guiya,  see  gii. 

giil,  gwli,  gfilf,g&Ul,gaUj&,jM  VjS- 
god'Eft,  16^  1, 3. 

god' nan ;  Ig.  f.,  *'nari)ra,  16, 8, 
gdkhul  ;  o4/.,  gokliula,  4,  2* 
g5r,  46,  3  ;  gor,  43,  12. 

Vg6d  ;  imperat.,  2,  /cm,,  gr)dri,  16, 
3  ;  cau».,  pre4.,  3,  g<Klawel6,  16,  1, 
god  ;  Ifj.     god'wa,  29,  3. 

gopT,  4,  2. 

gOr  ('tf  fe^'),  w«  gor. 

gor  C/otr') ;  /m.,  gori,  19,  1,  8  ; 

16, 1  (3  fjNMf) ;  l§.  f,f/m»f  gwiT&t 

18,8;  81, 1;  88,1. 

gsbfl,  Mi  gSw. 

gvil ;  /MN.t  gw&lini,  48, 1,  2,  4. 

glian,  45,  4. 

ghar ;  loc. ,  gbare  gharS,  12,  2  ;  47, 
6;  ig,  /.,  ghar'wi,  88,  4 ;  48,  1 ; 
47,7. 
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ghgril,  47,  2  ;  str.  /.,  jjharila,  47,  3 
(hi*),  4,  6  ;  /^./.,  emph.,  ghanl'bo, 
47»2. 

ghawad ;  /^./.,  ghamd'wi,  4A,  1. 

ghl\o.  Title  ;  46,  6;  47,  9; 

4I»  6 ;  40,  4. 
Vghfcli ;  1  9.n,  (wmI  m  p»rt.), 

ghTchi,  48,  4. 
ghlchl,  46,  2 

ghojrhnra.  80,  4. 
ghuthi,  47,  2. 
ghun;  ffi.c,  ghunu,  43,  17. 
Vgbor ;  1  r.n.,  ghori  (deli),  6,  3. 
ghor ;  itr.  /.,  ghora,  18,  1 ;  Ig.  /., 
ghorVa,  46,  12       ;  47,  4. 

ch. 

Vobafli;  0.  pres.,  3,  charhS,  7,  4  ;  8, 
8 ;  iwT^.,  8,  oluMrh'l5,  46,  6  :  47,  0  ; 
48,  5;  1  r.n.  charhi  (ail^),  11,  3; 
(pml?),  18,  4 ;  past  part.t  chafbal, 
47,  4  ;  cam,,  prU,^  h  charhi* 

47,  3. 
cUatur,  13,  4. 

chanan,  88,  1 ;  44,  1,  12 ;  48,  19  ; 

41,4. 
ehantfirt  M,  S« 

Vohar;  mnm.,  jwff.,S,  charftwdl,  IS, 

1. 

Vchal;  pret.,  3,  challS,  6,  I;  /rm., 
char II,  21, 1  ;  47.  1  :  per/.,  /Vm., 

45,  8  ;  1  r.w.,  chaii  (bhtuli),  48,  1. 
chttkar,  39,  1  ;  40,  1. 
chficha,  44,  10  (4m). 
cban,  18,  3 ;  46,  5. 
cliiQti,M,l. 

VeMnih;  ^pr«l.>  1,  ehinh'If ,  M,  1»  S; 
jMi/.,  2,  obinhne  hft,  8S,  1,  2, 8, 4. 

cbur-ghTcbt,  46,  2. 

chQch ;  loe.^  chQcbe,  20,  4. 

chfldari,  16, 4  ;  chOnari;  ^./.,  chon- 

ariyfi,  44,  11. 
cbelikit ;  Ig.f.,  k'wa,  21,  3  ;  22,  3. 
cheri  ;  cheriji,  44,  6. 

chait,  46,  6 ;  fy.  /,  cbiitVii,  47,  0  ; 

48,  5  ;  obilt*gbSto,  47,  9;  48,  «  ; 
«0,4. 


VcbSr  ;  1  {used  as  conj.  part,, 
with  Jinal  vowel  Unythened  ».«.)» 
chori,  48,  3,  7. 

cifaiSkl,  14,  8. 

ehh. 

Vcbhacbii;  pret.,  3,  /««.,  chbachaUl, 

44,  14.    See  Addenda. 
cbbari,  49,  3  {bis). 
cMiatiya.  9h  «UiilL 
ehhapit,  6. 
diWirS,  m  ebbfir. 

cbhiitf,  18,  8:  Ig.f.,  cbhatiyS,  19,  I. 

chhar  ;  A/.  /.,  chhar'wa,  46,  23. 

chliit'kfi";  Ig.f.,  "tak'wn,  48,  3,  4. 

Vchhut ;  pret.,  3,  chhut'le,  27,  %  3  ; 
/em.,  cbhu^li,  27, 1 ;  cans.,  itnpiiat., 
2,  chh6r«t,  47,  G  (bis) ;  1  «.«.,  cbhSri 
(ailu),  44,  16  ;  chbSri  (tuirf  «  « 
prepoiUwm  mtmikif  <  «M«!P<,'  «/.  ^ 
MM  «aHi^iMM#n*),48,  20;  Ml* 
MWf |we^  8,  ebflimle  (/tfr  ehbo. 
S7, 4. 

Vchhewar ;  1  *^<***t  ebbSwaii  cbbAwari, 

45, 1. 

cbhorawal?,  ste  /chbQ^ 
cbbdt,  46,  8  \  /tm.,  chboti,  30,  3 ;  48, 
1. 

chhuf&,  chUdfi,  ««#  V  cbba^. 

jagai,  jagaibT,  Vj*^8' 
jaghiya,  jJgb. 
jat'aar,  titU  ofU, 
jalMi;  fy./.,  Vwft,  19, 4, 
jaa,  iMjaoi. 

jaiiain;  V./.,  **mVa,  2,  1  {his). 
Vjanam;  pret.  3,  jan'mal,  2,  4. 
jaoi  (n<^.  iMMt.),  44^  7, 8,  9, 10;  jan* 

45,  11. 

jauitO,  9€e  -J  ian. 
Vjap;         ,  3,  japelu,  15,  4. 
jab,  42,  4  ;  45,  22  ;  jab  16, 29,  4. 
jamuna,  48,  19. 

jambmii;  Ig.f.t  jambviiji,  »>  !• 
Vjar;  1       jari, 46, 28;  taus.^pnt.t 
I,  jfaUt,  W,  1, 8;  2  jfc'Ul.  «7, 1,8. 
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jahl,  48,  2  (Mt). 

jahSn,  1,  2. 

Vji ;  (J.  pres.,  3,  jTiG,  39,  4  ,  40,  4  ; 

3,  resp.,  ],a,  41,  4  ;  pres.,  i>,  juld,  7, 

3;  ///W.,  1, /#m.,  g5U)'fl,  24.  1,  2; 

8,gS]»4t,7;  40,  U  ,  g5il5.^4; 

18,  4;      1,3,8;  48,  t7;  40,  22; 

40,  2;  >».,  g«i]i,40, 14;  gull,  88, 

4 ;  /W.,  3,  jaib5, 48,  3 ;  jaihf ,  43, 

3,  5;  3,  gail  bafS,  46,  11; 

fan.,  gmli  hX,  9,  4  ;  pru.  part.^  jSt, 

32,  4;  1  v.n.,  obi.,  jae,  14,  1 ;  2 

v.n.y  loe.f  giilS,  44,  9. 
Vj%  ;  />w.  3,  jugele,  46, 1,  2  ;  eaus., 

Jmt,t  1,  jagaibi,  46,  4 ;   1  r.M., 

jagffit  (dOia),  48,  3. 
j^gh;        jighiyft,  84,  8. 
jut  (*«  <!Mte  •),  12,  4. 
jat  {*ffoiHg*)y  iee  VjS. 
Vjan  ;  iWM.,  3,  janel5,  26,  3 ;  44, 2 ; 

eond. ,  pret.f  1,  janitd,  48,  3. 
jfini.  32,  4. 

jir'la,,  jar'h,  M€  Vjttr. 
jiilu,  set  Vj'** 

ii,$,l;4.8;  15,3;  84,8;  27,2; 
88,2;  41,1,8;  jl, 40, 1.23. 

jin,  jinlnr,  jini,  m  j8. 

/jiithur ;  prtt^  8,  fm^  jii|1iiia]i, 

16,  1. 

VjafbUw  ;  pret.f  3,  juthiuiile,  47,  2. 

Vjttjh;  prei.,  3,  jujli'lC,  46,  17. 

V  Jul ;  1  v.n.  {tucd  as  oo*tj.part)f  jQli, 

47,1. 
jek*lT,  m  jS. 

jew*]!*,  40,  8, 4,  8,  7. 

(rel.  proH.)  ;  tuhat.,  nom.  pl.t  jini, 
1,  4 ;  adj.,  fern.,  jauni,  48,  7  ;  a^;*., 

rfiV.,  rw/j.,  jin,  44,  10;  gm.,  fern, 
{mtd  a*  possesaire  adj.),  jekaii,  6,  3  ; 
ffen.  pl.f  dir,  jin'kar,  28,  4. 
V jSw ;  I  v.n.,  oM.,  jSwahl  {old  form), 
40^0. 

}&■ ;  |p«.  (Mwi  «i  «rfv.},  jfiaahT,  44, 

18,14;  jMa8,4,2;  18,4, 
juhl,  jiihl,  m  Vji- 


joban,  49,  3 ;  ttr.  /.,  job'na,  17,  3 ; 
f<r.  f.  jobaa'wi,  18,  3;  18,  1,  3; 

43,  13. 

Vjur  ;  pres.,  3,  jorcle,  12,  2. 
yfh,  29,  2;  43,  3;  47,  7. 
juuai,  tee  jS. 

jib 

VjW;  p9§eH,pa$t.fprH,  8,  jhaitllS, 

31, 1. 

Vjbalak;  pre#.  part,  {rrsed forperipkr* 
pres.),  jhal'kat,  46,  13. 

pres.,  3,  jhfikhela,  8,  1. 
jhili-mili,  43, 1. 

Vt8r;  ybCi,  1,  |Smb,  40,  8 ;  imp»rmL, 

2,  m/).,  ^^hd,  46,  4. 
^ikuli;  Iff./.,  niyfi,  46,  10. 
^ikOr  :  ^;./.  tikor'wfi,  18,  1. 
Vtu^  ;   i  f.H.,  tuti  (jiuho),  43,  5; 

fflwa.,  pres.,  3,  tiirele,  26,  2;  prel., 

1,  tur'U,  40,  2  {He)  i  1  v.n.,  tor  tur, 

71,  3. 

%  to  ,        3,  tOihu.  31,  4. 

Vfbarh  ;  1  v.n. ,  tharhi,  22,  2. 
thik'il;  /.^./.,  (bikariyi,  44,  0. 

4 

4agi;  ^./.,4«8^ri,40,8. 

dasai,  43,  2. 

tlnhnr  ;  /^■  /.,  daTinnya,  43,  7,  8. 
V  da  bar ;  pres.,  3,  ^aburelu,  20,  1 ; 

daharele,  20, 2  ^ahareii,  20, 3. 

^ar;  42,  2. 

V^ar ;  |»r«<.,  3,  cl5r'le,  32,  1,  2. 

^'wir;  /y./.,  "Wwi,  11, 1. 

4lh,  U,  2 ;  ^.  /,  ^ih'wi,  11, 1  (Mr),  8. 

46r,M^  2, 4;  ^.     MTi»  48,  4,  6. 
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4b. 

4)i5l,  8,  2. 

1 

ta  (^drpfcO.     1 ;     3;  12,4;  29,2; 

tiii&wC»  m  i/ttai. 

tab,  li,  4 ;  mfk.p  tab4V,  4B|  1,  2. 

tamna,  M«  tlbn. 

tar,  27,  3. 

tar'wfiri;  /^./.,  ''warijA,  4ff,  13 
tal'wu,  see  tul. 
tabi,  48,  2 
tan,  26,  2. 

Vtan;  mw.,  0,  pre$.f  3,  tanaw?, 
48,2. 

tlbQ;  i^./.,tainii4,4a,2. 
tfil;         tal*«&,81,  1. 

tiriya,  tee  tiiT,  tTr. 

tin;  Iff./.,  tiriya,  6,  3;  ^.triyi. 

Un  ;  emph.f  tino,  87»  4* 

tTr  ('AanA-'),  8,  4. 

tTr  ('  arrow  ') ;  if./.f  tiriya,  44,  1. 

timth,  14,  1. 

tor,  tar*!!,  fM  Vl^^ 

tal'«l,  16,  a. 

tat'it ;  i^./.,  toauijA,  17, 1. 

tfi ;  JiMN.,  tfl,  6, 2 ;  87t  1,  8;  tuhO, 

8;  90C.,  tuhu,  45,  3,  10,  15;  gen. 
dir.,  t5r,  85,  1,  3  ;  44,  15 ;  46,  6  ; 
46,  5 ;  47,  7 ;  tdru,  46,  3,  6  ;  48, 
4  ;  tnh'ru,  11,  3 ;  obi.  base,  tOri, 
19,  4  .  tohVri,  10,  3  i  46,  20. 

turelc,  see,  V  (i^^* 

te,  tekar,  tauni,  tee  sS. 

triyu,  48, 16 ;  cf.  till* 

ih. 

Vihar;  l«.ii.,iliir thirds,  8. 
fhSr,  S8»  S. 

daiii*irft,  dim. 

daliya,  «re  diU 
das,  40,  1 . 

dah  ;      /.,  (iah'wa,  7,  2. 
dabi,  48, 1,  3,  4. 


dim ;  V*/*  dui'vfi,  1%  8. 

darun,  47,  6,  7. 

dal;  /jr./,dd^48,2. 

d6fl,  40,  4. 

diaolS,  tee  VdS. 

din,  48,  18  ;  /y./.,  din'wii,  41,  4. 

dib'Iu,  dihMo.  tee  Vdd. 

duwka,  11,  1. 

dnftr  i  0^/.,  duara,  48,  10. 

dakh,  «1»  2, 7,  8,  9, 10. 

dnmi,  iM  do. 

dor,  48, 16  (8  Hmm). 

dularQ ;  Iff./*, dnlarna,  8,  3. 

dQ  ;  fmr>A,,  (Inn",  10,  1  ;  18,  3  :  20, 

3  ;  46,  5  ;  48,  3 ;  m.e.,  inan,  47,  2. 
dOj  ;  t*W.,  do  3  ft,  47,  5. 
dQdh,  9,  2  ;  !g.  /.,  dudb  wa,  10,  3; 

17,  2 ;  34,  4. 
dund,  Mt  da. 
dQr,  9,  4. 

VdOh ;  «mm1L  jnw.,  1,  daliB^  8, 8. 
dekhiwt,  jm  VdlUi. 

debiya,  tee  dSbT. 
dew*ra,  «m  deWMT, 
debiya,  tee  deb. 

Vd5  ;  pret.,  1,  dih'ir>,  46,  1  ;  3,  fern., 
•iCli,  6,  3  ;  fut.,  1,  deb«^,  10,  4  ;  2, 
/tin.,  dC'bu,  19,  3 ;  tmpoat.,  2, 
fern.,  d5bQ,  46,  3;  j^fr/.,  t,  Jem., 
dib'la  hii,  8,  4;  MM.,  2, 
djilll6,40,8. 

VdCkh;  Ai^«l.,2,dflUiiiv8» 
46,  20. 

dSb,  48,  4. 

d6bl,  10.  1,  2,  8;  ^./.,  debijft,  8, 1 ; 

10,  1  (*t*). 
dew*tH,  Ig.  f-,  dowat'wii,  8,  3. 
d?war;  tlr.f.,  dew  rfi,  47,  8. 
deb ;  Ig.  /.,  fern.        note),  debiya, 

88,  2 ;  96,  1. 
doki«1lli;  Ig,  /.,*kMUi'wa,  27,  8. 
d6Mr,  48,  2,  8. 

Vdinr ;  pm,  pmt\  {used  m  per^r, 
jwvt.),  dSOnrtk  48, 12. 

dh. 

dbani  {Skr,  dbanja),  44,  16. 
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dhanakh  ;  Ig.  /.,  dhanukh  wu,  14,  4* 
dhauuhl ;  Ig.     dhanubiya,  44, 1. 
ydhtr;  jwt.,  8, dhanle,  4B,  2 ;  «w 

ftrwLf  2,  dhawhn,  4S|  21,  I  t Ji. 

(iMwl  M  Mfy.  fMH.),  dhilt  47,  5 ; 

4hiMe  eaus. ;  1  v.n.  (immI  «  «f||r. 

jMwI.),  dhar'wai,  14,  2. 
dhar;  ^5?./.,dWt»wi,il>,«. 
dhiraja,  43,  2. 

dhuOr;  Ig.  /  ,  dhuar'wa,  46^  1. 
dhuriyuhuwu,  2S,  1. 
dhiln  ;  Ig./,  dhuriya,  28,  1. 
dliSk,  M»  V^luor. 


■agar.  48,  1. 
nag'ri,  28,  4. 
naj'n,  21,3;  22,8. 
nadi,  49,  1. 

nanadi,  47,  6,  7  ;  nan'di,  46,  5  ;  /^./., 

nanadiya,  44,  6 ;  46,  a ;  47,  1. 
aatidaii,  4»  1* 
naraSr,  IS,  0. 
mriyar,  41^  14* 

Voiw;  pr0§.,  8,  niwttli,  28, 4. 

liAhan,  27,  3. 

n5(«p&0,2,  4;  10,  i  (dit)  ;  14,3; 

16,  1;  24,4;  27.4;  29,4;  80,4; 

41,  3;  44,  1-16;  44,  12;  46,  3. 
nu  {lugaiive),  8,  3,  4  ;  11,  4  ;  19,  4  ; 

22,4;  26,  3,  4;  48,  20;  47,  2; 

02,  29,  4. 
miT,  48,  20. 

Vn8p;  jHMf  jMn.,  nSpd,  44,  3« 

nihT,  42,  1,  2 ;  45,  7  (bis),  16  (8 
iifne») ;  46,  1, 2;  47, 8;  nfifal,  S,  1. 

sik,  29,  1,  3. 

V  nikal ;  O.  pres.,  3,  nik*l6,  4fi,  22. 
nTdiy^,  ULoiya,  aeg  uld. 
nir'bhed,  U,  2. 
tdfmal,  41,  3. 

ynihir;  jwwt.,  8,  aihinl^  48,  8. 
aid;  V./.,  iiidiyi,48^  4$  ]iiai7«,46,& 
nQn ;  ^.Z,  bha'wu,  40,  6. 
ne^wa;  inttr.^  net'wS,  40,  4. 
nCpiir,  48,  11 ;      /.,  lutpar'irA,  48, 
12. 

nokari ;  ig./.,  nokanyfi,  20,  3. 


P* 

pa'uriya-ghTchi,  46,  2. 
piJt'n,  S7, 8. 
pak'le,  m  pikal* 

pag'ri;  i7./.,'«ya,  82,  3. 

patnka ;  fy.  /.,  «k»wi,  44»  11, 

pat'wfi,  »ee  piit. 

patra,  43.  14  (^);  10  {Ht), 

pan'wa,  pan. 

paoija,  see  paiii. 

panihar;  ftm,  %8rm,  47,  1. 

ypar;  prtL,  1,  >«.,  par'lyfi,  7,  2; 
8,/iM.,  pirll,  21, 8 ;  28,  8 ;  Mijwni<., 
8,  pari,  20, 4;  1  «.«.,  pari  QilliS), 
48^8. 

par  (»f>w  o//ofl.),  12, 1 ;  20,  2. 

par'ti,  29,  2. 

parikal,  17,  1,  2. 

pareu  ;  Ijf,/.^  pareuwil,  49,  3. 

pahar,  40,  14. 

ypalur;  O.prei.,  1,  pahirS,  43,  16. 
pabil,  11,  4 ; /«M.  pahili,  41^  0. 
pfikal;  mpik^  paklfi,  41,  2. 
pftt;  4r./.,pat'wa,  7,  3. 
patar;  >n.,  ^'ri,  24,  1 
pin,  28,  4;  48,  14;  ^.  paa'wft, 
40,  1. 

pani,  47,  I ;  iff,/,,  paniya,  24,  3;  47, 

2,  7,  8. 
puyak,  13,  3. 

Vpaw;  /«<.,  1|  pffib5,48,  6. 
^nn,  47, 9, 
piia;  iSfp./.,piaaiji,S,8. 
pTr^flg,  26,  2. 

pifliai;  Iff,/.,  pifhSya, 44,  1,  12. 
pita,l,  3;33,  3;  84,8;  80,8;aak8; 

87,  3 ;  38,  3. 
piyaa'wa,  ge^  piyan. 
piyawalyiS,  see  /  pi. 
piya,6,  1;  18,4;  26,  1  48,  2i 

^7;        piyawi,  48, 6. 
piiiti,  12,  2. 
paa*ni,  17, 1* 

Vjfi  *  F*^^'  P^rt,,  pipt,  84,  4  ;  mim., 
pret.  1,  />m.  pijawaljA  (/ar  pi« 

ytrTilya),  24,  :i, 
piarj         ^n,  26,  1, 
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piyan  ;  Ig.f.^  pijan'wa,  9,  4. 
pisan,  44,  4. 

Vpuklr;  0.  prc^  3,  pukSiS,  10,  1 ; 

U,  1 ;  ffm,t  8,  pnkflide,  4^  1 ;  8, 

fom.,  pakixdi,  ^  8. 
pnnikh,  43,  15. 
puruwaV ;    .     ^waijft,  1. 
purun,  7,  1. 
puta,  44,  12  15. 
p^^t,  80,  4. 
pttibu,  act  y  paw. 

ph. 

Vpbar  ;  0.  pr$t.^  3,  phare,  42,  2  ; 

pm.,  3,  pbareU,  18,  2 ;  49,  1. 
phar,  43,  H. 
phariw&h,  27, 2. 

phSr,       2  (^};  tiMfr.,  pliM>  «. 
13. 

Vpb'in ;  1        pliinl  Qtt),  89»  4 ; 

40,  4. 
phuphuni,  46,  22. 
phul'wa,  Mt  phul. 
phulSlI,  $ee  Vp^n!. 
V  phak;  pres.  p«jr<;.,  phfikat,  84,  1, 
Vphut;  pret.,  3, /em.,  phu^ali,  46,  I. 
phul,  7,  1 ;  Iff./.,  phul'wa,  8,  2,  3. 
y^m;  8,  phftlate,  4^  18; 

potut.        prH,^  8,  >M.»  phvUulI, 

44,  13. 
ph€r ;  ^,/.,  pfaflr'wi,  8,  1. 
phdr,  18,  S. 

b. 

baeirri :  nee  bag. 
bagh'sar,  21,  1. 
bachan,  43,  6. 
bajar,  30,  4. 

batnshl;  ^./.,  <1ohiyfi,  24, 1. 
Vbalnr;  1  9«n.  (iMMf  «t  «n|^  jnw^.), 

b^iiri,»,4. 
bar,  46,  8 ;  /Mi.,lM|i,  8, 4 ;  Mir.i  1»r, 

88|  If  8* 


bafhaiiu,  46,  5  ;  /cm.,  ""tin,  46, 
3,  10. 

bu;  i^.  btn'wi,  8,  1 ;  SS,  4 ;  0. 
Im.,  Whf ,  48, 10  (Mf) ;  ke^  btai 
1NU8,  U»  1;  bvift,  80, 1,  2,  8;  ban- 
bit,  8,  4. 

Vban;  eau».,prH.,  1  banaul5,  46,  1. 
Vbandh  ;  caun. ,  coiy.^  pret.,  1,  bidhitS, 
48,  4 ;  past  part.,  banhftl,  48,  6 ;  I 
badhi  (Irhu),  43,  12  ;  {used  at 
coiij.  part.),  bMli,  43,  4  ;  eonj.part.^ 
b&nh  ke,  32,  3. 
bdrar,  38,  3. 
bar;  i^p./., bai^wfi,9, 8. 
bai^tan,  44, 8. 
bar'hmO,  18,  2. 

Vbaris ;  0.  pre*.,  3,  ban;**!,  48,  4. 

barou  ;  Ig./.,  barouwu,  32,  1. 

barohi;  Ig./.,  barohiTi,0,  8. 

balakVu,  see  balak. 

balamuu,  its  buJamu. 

Vbas  ;  0.  pret.,  h&ao,  6,  1 ;  pre».,  3, 

baaela,  42,  3. 
Wti,48,  11, 12, 13, 17  (6it). 
btt*bar,  48, 1. 
bwndii,  14,  2. 

Vbeb  ;  O.  prn. ,  3,  babe,  22,  1  ;  pr«Lf 
3,  bah'lc',  39,  1  ;  per/.,  3,  hon., 
h:ihn\  bari,  40, 1;  1  wm^  bahi  (jil), 

41.  4. 
bahar,  48,  11. 

bahini,  44,  11,  12, 15;  Ig./.,  babiniyj, 

44,  13,  14. 
bibiyi,  amlShL 
bdnuf ;  ^./,  babuiTi,  40, 11. 
biUift;  iSP'./.,babii,48,4. 
bag  ;  !g./.,  bagiya,  43,  8,  9. 
baj  ;  pret.,  3,  bajela.  2,  2  ;  43,  11. 
Vba^ ;  pre$.,  3,  ba,  17, 4 ;  32,  4 ;  bafo, 

46,  II ;  S./mK,  jloM.,  bifi,  81,  3; 

40,  1  ;  47,  6, 
Vbat;         1,  bSrbd,  28,  3. 
bftti,  43.  1. 

bidb,  bidbi,  UdbitS,  mt  Vbandh. 

bin,  8, 2;  14^4. 

bSnh,  bOabal,  m  Vbandh. 

baba,  44,  8  (bia). 

balak;  i^./., balak'wO, 88, 4. 
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balamu ;  ig.     balamuii,  46, 1. 

MM;  ^r./.  liihiyi,  16,  1. 
b^'ha.  44.  8. 

Vll^ir;  1,  b%«r»ll,  iff,  6 ;  2, 

bidupati,4S,20. 

V  bina w ;  3,  InoSmli,  7, 1. 

binu,  94,  4  {bis). 

Vbiya;  per/.,  3, biySili  kLM, 

1.  2,  3. 
biyOg.  81,  2, 
bii'vi,  m  bir. 
Ixuah,  SI,  8. 
bi»*hfi,  48, 1,  2,  8. 

bir  hin.4«,8;47,  0;4l,ff;4i.4. 

birichh ;  ly.f.^  birichhiyS,  48, 18, 18. 
biluri,  17,  2 ,  ig,      WJwijt,  44,  6; 

45,  Id,  16. 

Vbis'mMb;  pnU,  3,  bk'ni&dht],  48, 
12. 

bU*bh6r;  foe.,  bi»»bhore,  48, 6, 7.  8h 

to,  ^  8 ;  40,  4  ;   Ig.  /.,  birVa, 

88,4. 
bofhi,  tee  bflfh. 
buluki,  49,  4. 

^/hfiT,  pr^t,^  3,  bural,48,  13. 

biirh  ,  burhi-mui,  33,  4  ;  8^  4 ;  88, 4; 

36,  4  ;  37.  4  ;  88,  4. 
bfcfwa,  ue  b«tfi. 
be^iya,  betiua,  tee  be^i. 

VbePmAir;  0,  pnt,,  3,  bel'muwe. 
47, 5. 

b^"^VIi,  4i  18. 

bgchan,  48, 1. 

beta;  Iff./.,  befwa,  80,  3. 

het^  :   1^.  /.,  betiya,  80,  8;  M,  8; 

r^rf./.,  bc^iaa,  17,  3. 
belan;  ^^./.,  bdan'wa,  14, 3. 
baith'ka,  87,  3. 

VbCth  ;  pret.,  3,  bai^hal,  45,  6 ;  iw- 
jwra/.,  2  baithahu,  44,  1, 

8,  18  ;  ^  pmt,^  bC|haI.  84,  3  ; 
44, 7, 8;  /«N.,  bffitbdi,  S8»  1;  4ff» 

3,  10. 

baina,  9,  4. 

Vb6;  MM.,iwrt.,  1,  bMfnai,40|  1. 
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Vbdl ;  ififfMra^.,  2,  /mm.,  bdlft,  48, 
11. 

b5U,  48,  11  ;  fy./.,  boliyi,  11, 4. 
brij-oan,  43,  20. 

Ui. 

bhagat,  Iff,  8. 
bbag'wan,  87,  4. 

bhaji ju,  see  bhaji. 

Vbhar'kuw;    0,  8,  "kilir^ 

45,  14. 

bhat'wa,  tee  bhdt. 

Vbhan;  O.pret.,  3  {O./orm),  bbanahT, 
48,20. 

Vbhar;  1  ♦jfc,  bhari,  81,  2 ;  44,  4 
(to)  ;  47,  2,  8 ;  «.».,  oML,  bbne, 
47, 1 ;       ptu^ ,  bhanl,  44^  8. 

bha  wnr  ;  1^.  /,  bhiiwt'w*,  S8, 1. 

bhfiwnhr.  45,  7. 

bUasuru,  48, 3, 8, 8»  9, 20, 22;  bharaiS, 

48,  10. 

Vbhali  ruw ;  1  v.n.  (med  at  eonj.part., 
JInal  vowel  kngtJmied  nueX  bhah'raL 
tt,4. 

bhil,  88,  2;  84,  2,  85,  2;  86,  2  ; 
37,  8;  88,  8;  ^^./.,  bbSya,  l,  1  ; 
9,  1;  48, 1;  41.1  (8it),  8  (to),  8, 

4  {bit),  5.  6  [bis),  7  {bit),  8  (to),  0 
(bit),  10  (bis),  11  18;  4ff,  0; 
46,  3,  4  {bit),  6 :  47.  8. 

hhnj'i;  Ig.f.^  bhajiya,  45,  1. 

bhut ;  Iff.  f.^  bhatVu,  45,  2. 

bhin'Mur;  tfr./.,  "saru,  45,  8. 

-/blilj  ;  pret.,  3,  bhfjal,  44.  11. 

bhU;  4^.  /,  bhuiyS,  29,  2  ;  44,  3  ; 
4ff,  10. 

Vbhdkb;  p«tm,  pm^  pni^  8, 
bbukhajdl,  47,  8;  Jim,,  bhnkfaim, 
9,  1. 

bbeyawan,  ^,19. 
Vbhwj  ;  prei.,  1,  bliej'll,  28,  I. 
h\i~i\,  bhiuli,  bhaili,  bhailC-,  see  Vho, 
bhoj'ni;  Iff./.,  bhojaniyi,  44,  5. 
bhffj;  bboj'sar;  4^./.,  bhojWwa. 
7,8. 

bbffuji,  H  9  (to);  bh8Sjl,48,  4;  fy. 
/.,bhBiiji78,47,l. 
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iiiadiiyi,4A,7;  «BkS>10. 

maihfiiii,  41, 1. 
BMdhe,  48,  14. 

man,  44,  4  {kig) ;  Im.,  mnS  man, 

8,  1. 

mandodan,  6,  I . 

Vraar;  pret.,  3,  mflr'le,  46,  19;  I 
V.U.,  raari  (gjulu),  36,  1,  2,  3  ; 
(gSili),  36,  4  ;  mm.,  0.  pres^  Z, 
BifS,  Wt  8;  prn.f  2, /«■»••  nM&; 
8,aMi,4lt9;  ]nfieB^a0,2;  40, 
9;  prtt,,  I,  tOx'n,  46,  2  (M;  2 
m&rne,  48,  18;  3,  mirlc,  49,  8 
(6m)  ;  1  r.ft.,  muri  (ailc  ),  12,  3. 

mnr,  41,  2;  mar-khailkl,  41,  2. 

jnar'm  ;  /em.,  Ig.  /.,  Miy»A.  (m«  mo<#, 
/.c),  mar'mio,  28,  3. 

mal'wa,  JM  inalft. 

maUya,  maliuiy^  te$  mali. 

DihCdSb,  7,  4. 

Ig^ff  nalialsTfi,  4, 8* 

Vmilixji;  0.  pru*^  8,  maliiyiS, 
29,2. 

mui,  83,  4 ;  M,  4;  Si,  4;  18, 4 ;  87, 

4 ;  38,  4. 
mSg,  21,  2. 

VniS};  ;  3,/<nn.,  mSgeli,  9,  2. 

Vniilj  ;  prcs.f  1,  mSjile,  44,  3. 
matal,  46,  4,  5. 
mittt,  1,  3 ;  81,  3. 

iniir*!!,  mlb*]!,  miri,  mlrelft,  mliclft, 

mSlA;  J^./.,  nid'wi,  18,  8. 
jnflli;  fy.  /.,  Tniliy.l,  8,  4; 

maliii,  44,  2;  i;^.  matuiijfl, 

44,2. 

Vmil  ;  fttt.,  3,  miiihi",  43,  21  ;  1 
v.n.  {med  a*  coty,  J^rt.),  miii, 
47,  1. 

mill,  48,  1. 

mugiyii,  muguufi,  m»  mQg. 
niiti,  48,  !• 

flmdiil ;  4f*  /•»  mudaXyi,  2»  4. 
nrarfiii ;  m.e.,  mariin,  43,  21. 
mni'if;  ^./.."tiyi,  17, 1. 


mfig;  Z^-/.,  mujfiyu,  49,  1  {ifu)  ;  rtd, 
/I,  mtigauii,  4d,  2. 

nerVilL,  10, 2. 
flMh'fl,  19, 8. 

ml,  ftom.,  m?,  43,  2 :  pen.  dir.^  mor, 
2.  4  ;  8,  2  ;  28.  4  ;  26,  4  ;  81,  4  ; 
44,  2;  45,  7,  11,  17;  47,  3,  4,  6 
{bui) ;  fan.,  mori,  9,  4  ;  21,  4  ;  43, 
18,  19  ;  fftn.  obt.^  mdrS,  48,  4 ;  OM. 
fj.,  mora,  22,  4. 

ml  {ngn  of  loe.)t  9,  2 ;  3,2;  4.  2 ;  7, 
%;  19,4;  17,4;  28,3;  82,l{6i#); 
89, 1,2,8;  40^1;  46,8;  44^  6»  8 
(«•). 

mdti ;  ^./.,  motiya,  21,  2,  4. 
Vmor ;  1  p.m.  {tmd  at  9m(i*  jNrf.), 

mOri,  45,  4. 
mor,  mor.i,  sec  m?. 
mod,  *ev  md,  Vi>^f* 
maugi,  12,  3. 

y- 

yar;  ij^./.,  yar'wa,  9, 1;  88,3, 
r. 

rakat ;  i«*ir.,  rak't',  45,  13. 
rakh'war;  /y. /.,  ''war  wii,  49,  2. 
rJg'rej,  16,  4. 
nglm-iiaiidaii,  A,  1. 

Vnmig ;  prt*'t  8,  raQgeU,  16,  4. 

Vneh ;  1  «.fi.  (fmi  «t  mv>  iMr<*)t 
nclii,46,8;  47,4.  BmAMmU. 
njVu,  raja. 

ran-rekha;  lg,f.,  '^kh'wa,  82,  1. 

ras  ;  hj.f,  ra-sVa,       1,  2,  8, 

ra^ik  ;  Z^.  /.,  nisik'wu,  47,  2. 

rasoi ,  ig.  f.,  ntsoiya,  44,  4. 

V  rah ;  1,  nih'ii  14,  1;  ^irin., 

rahal*yfl,  24,  1 ;  earn,  0  pm.,  2, 

Tikhi,  11, 14. 
lahari,  17,  4. 
rfikhe,  m9  Vnilt* 

rfija,  48,  3  ;  Ip. iaj*w4,  46,  17; 
47,  4, 6* 
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rftti,  41,  4  ;  46,  14  {bit) ;  m,c.t  rati, 

4S,ia. 

iidhl,4S,]6,21. 

•.1.3;  7,1;  14,4;  1«,8;  46, 

1,  1-6 ;  raina,  16,  1  ;  80,  I  ;  89, 
3;  40,3;  41,  1;  4S,  3;  48,  1-21; 
46,  1-6  {bit) ;  47,  1-9  (8  iimtt)  ; 
48,  1-6  (3  titms). 
ruwan,  6,  1 ;  /y.  /.,  rawanVa,  8, 
8. 

VrTdhiw,  |>rv<.,  1,  rTdhatUS,  45,3. 

ie,9,  1,8;  U,8;  18,1,4;  28,2; 
4S,  9;  4^  U;  48^  15  (to),  16 
(to);  47,5;  i8 nft, 41, 1-15 ;  4ff, 

1-20. 

rfVh  i:  ^./.,wkh'wa,8ji,l. 

rCt,  30,  2. 

n  sham,  43,  4,  6. 

V'r>s  prra.,  3, /(f«i.,  roeli,  44,  14  ;  0, 
pits.,  3,  roo,  31,  2  ;  3,  roihe, 

44,  7,  8 ;  pifiphr.t  pres.,  8,  /««., 
Aon.,  ftet  bK^  81,  8;  2  9.11., 
Mtlr.,  T5al9,  44,  11  (Mi) ;  pm., 
pttrt.ffm,,  tteti,  44^  14. 

1. 

lak,  45,  22. 

lak'ii;  /y.  /., lafaoiyi,  87, 1,  2,  3,  4 ; 
88, 1,  2,  8, 4» 

bgil,  Itgii.  ]i«i8,  N»  Vlig- 

lagam,  18,  2. 
lagawe,  »ee  ^\iig- 

lanVcri,  39,  8;  1^,      Imk'wa,  6,  2; 

40,  3. 

laclihuman,  4,  4  ;  5,  1,  3. 

y  lar  ;  cau4.,  pret.^  2,  iufauJe,  45,  18  ; 

3,  laraul«,  45,  19. 
Urii ;  ^./.,  lapuya,  45, 17. 
Iviki,  1,  4 ;  ^.      ktik*w«,  89i 

4. 

lal'kl,  Ht  laL 

lahor ;  fern.,  °ri,  44, 6 ;  40,  8. 
lakh,  40,  3. 


yiiig;  J9r»«.,  1,  lugilu,  46,  3  ;  3,  lugelS» 
18,  1  ;  89,  1,  3  ;  pnt.,  3,  fern., 
Ugali,  5,  3 ;  perf.,  3,  lagal  ba,  17, 
4 ;  1  Uigl  (gfilS),  48,  17 ; 
Mw.,  0.  prMUt  1,  lagiS^  48,  8 ;  8, 
llgfiwS,  88,  1  ;  1  v.n.  {med  an  cr^uj. 
pan),  lagSjf,  80,  4 ;  «».«.,  Utgii,  48, 
18. 

I5gi,  47,  7,  8. 

lam.  89,  2 ;  40,  2. 

lai,  4fl,  2  ;  /y./.,/«fm.,  larkT,  32,  3. 

Vlfiw ;  pret.f  1,  lauli,  45,  6  ;  2  /tfjw., 

1501^  45,  7  ;  1  9»fi*  {mtd  4u  miff, 

|Mr<.),  lii,  48,  9. 
Upan,  44,  8. 
hduhu,  40,  4. 

Vlii^;  1  r.ii.,  Ixiti  n-lr].  48,  3. 

Vic;  pud.,  3,  IrlO,  49,  3;  fut.,  2, 
/<*OT,,  l«bu,  10,  3;  imperal.,  2,/<f»i., 
lehfi^  48,  12  ;  1  r.«.,  le  (aile),  6,  3  ;  • 
(aile  h&),  23,  2;  (uwa),  45,  21  (tM«i< 
M  (wry*.  /Mir^},  48,  2, 16  ;  48,  1. 

15  {nfHtfM),  4^8;  10^4;  41^2; 
48.5. 

le  ('  with 48,  2. 

le;  jable,89.  4. 

lekh  ;   loc,  lekbo,  43,  18  {/em.),  19 
;  46,  5  ^bis)  {masc)  ;  48,  4 

{bis)  {masc.). 
log,  19,  2 ;  log'wa,  45,  lo,  16  ;  26,  2, 

8. 

I5ti;  ^^./.,  Kwi,  84, 2,  4. 
lfl«h;  ^./,lo«lii7i,48,20. 
lOri,  8,  2. 

l^lg;  jj^.jlaugan,  45, 1. 

iSti;  W.,  Sui^  44,  6. 
U&U,  iBBlfk,  «M  Vl8w. 

w, 

Wius ;  loc.f  waisahi,  44, 13,  14. 
1. 

•aka!,  1,  2. 

sakhi,46,  6;  47,9;  48,5;  49,4. 
•ag'ra  ;  fern.,  aag*!!,  88,  4  ;  mfk^^ 
iag're,  8,  8. 
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BBQs ;  loe.t  M^gahT,  45,  23  ;  Ig.  /., 

n^ya,  «M  sathi. 

sabb,  45,  9,  12,  13,  16,  IG. 

sabha  ;  fy./.,  sabb'wa,  44,  8. 

V^^niujh;  (9,  pr<f*.,  1,  aamujhf^,  43, 
10;  enu.s.,  I),  ju-ei.f  3,  saniujliiw©, 
46,  <i ,  47,  y ;  48,  6  ;  49,  4. 

nae.  18.  1. 

Vninhir;  tM|fwr»<.»  2,  resp.,  mm* 

hlrihi^  17,  a. 
■iir  g ;  a  011.,  Hr*gl^  10,  2, 4. 
■w'jft,  6,  1 

Rjir'wan,  31,  3. 
sar'wH,  see  sar. 

sarikha  ;  ^./.,  larikh'we,  46,  4* 
sasur,  4S,  10. 

aahor,  46,  15,  IG;  iff./.  wo<r), 
aahariya,  19,  2. 

■Sr  i^.  /.,  B^f  a,  26,  3 ;  48,  2. 
Bigar,  47, 1,  7,  9. 

sSjh ;  he.  sfijbabT,  46,  1. 
Bathi ;  Iff./.,  M|hija,  49,  2. 

sath,  34,  2. 

Biin  {Skt\,  sajfia),  12,  3. 
Ban,  14,  2. 

sami ;  Iff.      s3,miyii,  24,  3, 
^  i  fff'/'*  wur'wa,  7,  3. 
•ir*dhl,10,I. 
Vsil;|VM.,8,a916,16^  2. 
ftftmij;  i;^./.,  •tinj'w9,46,  9. 
sasu,  46,  3, 10  ;  47,6,  7. 
^KU,  17. 

fi'dhfjra  ;  Iff.  /..  nTdhor'wa,  48,  17. 
simar'wu,  m»  buhbt. 
sir,  48,  1. 

V«jh;  p/u.  6,  sijhele,  44,  4. 
■Ita,4,3;  5,  2,4;  14,3., 
dmu;  Iff./t  Bimai'irt,  8, 1. 
iuail,  15^  1. 

Bujan,  14,  4. 

Vsun;  itnperat.f  2,  nill4»6, 1 ;  ftm,^ 

Bunu,  43,  20. 
snndari,  47,  7. 
Bonij,  13,  3  ;  46,  6. 


Vsumir,  I  v.n.  {lued  instead  o/  eot\j, 
part.)  (m.tf.),  Bumiri,  1  (iu),  2,  8. 

V«ftt ;  pnt,,  1,  mi'lS,  48, 2 ;  8,  mtel, 
40,1;  |Mi/.,8,iittrUhll,ll,2. 

«fil ;  /y.  /.,  Buyfty  16,  2. 

Bean,  1,  4. 

80 ;  «wn.,  «mph.,  se  hu,  6,  4 ;  49,  1  ; 

Be  ho,  43,  6;  subst.,  obi.,  te,  8,  3; 

adf.  fan.,  tiimi,  48,  8  ;  g$n.  dw^ 

tc'kar,  7,  4. 
■S  («>»  0/  abl.),  1,  4  ;  44,  7,  8,  9, 
J9;  49,22. 
sSyi,  «M  liT. 

Vsohaw;  0.jpriM.,  8,  loliiS,  89, 4. 
ton,  49, 17. 


h. 

h&r>phor,  18,  2. 

]uuif,91,  2;  49,  3;  hana^raj,  48,  4, 
6,6. 

ham ;         ham,  26,  4 ;  94,  1 ;  99, 

1,  3;  48,  8;  46,  16;  emph.,\\&m 
hu,  45,  17  ;  ffen.,  dir.,  hamar,  26, 
3  ;  36,  1,3;  anpfi.,  harn'ro,  46,  4  ; 
/em.t  bamnri,  44,  'y ;  46,  10  ;  /m,, 
Iff./t  hamanyu,  9,  1. 

Vhar ;  1  r.n.,  hari  (le  aile),  6,  3. 

liari,  18,  1. 

hariB ;  ttr,/,,  iMiinS,  46,  9. 
haUwant,  40,  4. 

VhAw ;  pre*.,  2,  hfiwA,  6,  2;  8  Uwi, 
89,  2,  8;  8  Aom.,  h&wT,  41  1,  3; 
3  {forminffper/.),  hfi,  1,  4  ;  8,  4  ;  6, 
2;  9,  4  ;  11,  2  ,  18,3;  88,2;  80» 
1,  2,  3  ;  33,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Vhas ;  pre».,  3,  hasclu,  19,  2. 

hath,  47,  5 ;  Iff.  /.,  hath'wa,  14,  3 ; 
16,  3 ;  82,  1 ;  imtr.,  hatU*  47,  6. 

har,  9, 4. 

baijii,47, 1. 

hit,  23,  4. 

hirida7i,48,8}  hixday;  i^,  "^,49, 

13. 

hu  (emph.  particU)  \  46,  17. 
hufar,  17,  4. 
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he^  45,  i. 
he^,  45.  5. 

y  ho;  pres.  eonj.,  3,  hoc,  29,  2,  4 ; 
pret.  3,  bhail,  2,  1  ;  bhiule,  18,  1, 
2,3;  15,  2;  26,  4  ;  36,  1,  2,  3; 
43, 18;  48,6;  /m^h\m,»,l; 
48, 1;  bluu]i,3«,4;  40,20; 


1,  hoibo,  45,20  ;        3,  hoT,  18,  4  ; 

19,  4  ;  1  r.«.,  hoi  (giulyfi),  44, 1; 

pres.  part.,  hot,  45,  8. 
ho  {fmph.  part.),  43,  6  ;  46,  1-6  {bii); 

47,  1-9  {bU) ;  48,  1-5 
Vhukh ;  pre$.f  1,  fan,,  hokhjS,  43, 

11 ;  Miyiraf.,  2,  Ii5kh8»  48,  S 
bia,t9,8. 


Addenda. 

No.  13.  This  bir*hd  refers  to  the  legend  of  Tripura,  tho 
triple  aerial  city  which  wao  burnt  in  a  war  with  the  gods. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Baityas,  who  had  obtained  a  boon  to 
the  effect  that  ihey  could  not  be  destroyed  until  the  Hindu 
Triad  had  assumed  the  shape  of  animals.  They  had  a 
reservoir  containing  amrita,  and  when  any  of  them  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  gods,  his  body  was  dipped  in  it, 
and  he  revived.  Thereupon  Qiva  assumed  the  form  of  a 
oalf^  and  dmnk  the  reservoir  dry,  while  Yis^u  became  a 
horse,  and  Brahma  the  bridle  and  whip.  The  son  and  moon 
became  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  to  which  the  horse  was 
hamessecl,  and  in  which  Qiva  rode,  and  destroyed  the  de- 
mons. According  to  this  legend,  Qiva  was  the  clever  and 
wise  man  mentioned  in  the  song. 

No.  44,  1.  14.  The  i/n^  means  literally,  'to  be  very 
eager'  or  'hungry  after  anything' ;  henoe^  ' to  run  eagerly 
at  a  thing/  Thus,  ^  ir?  onHT^  *  he  is  Ter>^  eager/ 
Then,  secondarily,  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  V^$^  *  to 
sweU'of  ariver. 

No.  45,  L  6.  Vf^reift^  is  common  in  Tulgar  Bpeech,  and 
means  '  to  forget.*  VHT^  here  means  '  to  put.' 

No.  45,  1.  20.  or  llf"^  arc  said  to  be  corruptions 

of  Kftr.  OL  No.  46,  note  2.  jS%  jni,  ^  jr^,  or  jf^ 
(also  W  etc.),  commonly  mean  like  i|fi|  or  iffir 
'  a  little ' ;  hence  '  kindly,'  or  *  be  good  enough  to ' 
in  a  precative  sense.  This  note  must  be  tukeii  as  tj^ualifying 
the  note  to  No.  46  referred  to  above. 
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Art.  XHI. — ObsemUioM  on  the  wrum  TexU  and  TranB* 

latiom  of  the  so-called  "  Soiig  of  Me^sun "  ;  an  Inquiry 
into  Mey9&n*8  claim  to  iia  AtUhorth^;  and  an  Appendix 
on  Arabia  TroMiiteraium  and  PronuneiiUion,^  By  J.  W» 
Beduouse,  M.E.A.S.,  Litt.D.>  eto.^  etc. 

Dr.  Oarltlb's  book,  '^Speounens  of  Anibio  Poetiy/'  may 
be  somewhat  aoarcey  and  Gaptaiiii  now  Sir  R.,  BoHon'a 

Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Meoeah"  giTea  only  an 

English  version,  without  the  Arabic  text,  of  the  little  piece 
of  poetry  attributed  to  Meysfin,  the  mother  of  the  second 
Damascus  Caliph  of  the  house  of  ^Umeyy-a,  Yezld  son  of 
Mu'nwiya  son  of  *Ebu-Sufyan  $akhr  son  of  Harb,  etc. 

Mr.  Ereeland  has,  therefoie^  rendered  a  real  aenrice  to  the 
many  lovers  of  old  Arabian  fiteratare  by  printing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  90,  a  complete  and  fully -vowrelled  text  of  the 
ditty,  86  this  allows  them  to  compare  it  with  the  very  free 
rhymed  and  metrical  versions  made  by  himself,  by  8ir  R. 
Burton,  and  by  Dr.  Garlyle.  Their  talented,  but  somewhat 
florid  prodactions  disguise  altogether  the  real  form  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  little  poem.  I  have  imagined,  therefore, 
that  a  closer  verbal  prose  translation  of  its  distichs  would  not 
be  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  Arabic  studies  in  England. 

A  valued  and  talented  friend,  one  of  the  Members  of  our 
Society,  Mr.  £.  J.  W.  Gibb,  has  kindly  put  my  pioee  trans- 

*  As  tliis  psper  may  be  considered  illustrative  of  its  aut>ior'«  method  of  Arabic 
fransllteration,  the  natire  names  are  left  precisely  as  spelt  in  the  MS.;  not 
modified  to  be  in  aeeoTdanoe  willi  tlie  orthography  usaally  adopted  in  the  Joanwl. 
The  author,  however,  prefers  a  straight  stroke  iinder  the  letters  A  <  f ,  instead 
ol  the  dot    f  #)  M  UMd  thxonghoat  ttue  article ;  eee  hie  zeasons  on~p.~  SOS.— £d. 
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lation  into  a  metzioal  form,  with  the  same  kind  of  monotone 
rhyme  thai  is  naed  in  the  Aiabio  original,— «  system  of 
Tersifioation  for  whioh  he  expresses  a  great  attachmentiy  and 

in  which  he  has  had  much  experience. 

To  enable  the  readers  of  our  Jounml  to  compare  these  five 
versions  with  one  another,  I  here  copy  those  of  Dr.  Oarlyie 
and  Sir  IL  Burton,  whUe  Mr*  Freeland's  rendering,  with  his 
reoensioiL  ol  the  Arabio  tezt^  can  be  stodied  at  p.  90-91  of 
the  present  Tolume. 

Dr.  Carlyle  says  (according  to  Mr.  Clouston's  "Aiabio 
Poetry  lor  English  Headers  : 

'/'T&B  Soire  of  Hatbuva. 

The  russet  suit  of  camel's  hair, 

With  spirits  light  and  eye  serene, 
Is  dearer  to  my  bosom  for, 

Than  all  the  trappings  of  a  qneen* 

**  The  humble  tent,  and  murmuring  breeze, 
That  whistles  through  its  fluttering  walls, 
My  unaspiring  fancy  please, 
Better  than  towers  and  splendid  halls. 

"  Th*  attendant  colts,  that  bonnding  fly, 
And  frolic  by  the  litter's  side, 

Arc  dearer  in  Maisuna's  eye, 

Than  gorgeous  mules  in  all  their  pride. 

The  watoh-dog^s  voice,  that  bays  whene'er 

A  stranger  seeks  bis  master^s  cot, 
Bounds  sweeter  in  Haisona's  ear. 

Than  yonder  trumpet's  long-drawn  note* 

"  The  rustic  youth,  unspoiled  by  art, 
Son  of  my  kindred,  poor  but  free. 
Will  ever  to  Maisuna's  heart, 
Be  dearer,  pampered  fool,  than  thee." 

Sir  R.  iiurton'a  "  Pilgrimage,''  voL  iii.  p,  262,  has : 

0  take  these  purple  robes  away, 
Give  back  my  cloak  of  cameVs  bair. 

And  hear  me  from  this  towering  pile 
To  where  the  Black  Tents  flap  i'  the  air. 
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The  camel's  oolt  witli  Mt'iing  traad, 

The  dog  that  hays  at  all  but  me. 
Delight  me  moro  than  ambling  mules-* 

Than  every  art  of  minstrelsy. 

And  any  cousin,  poor  but  free, 

Might  take  me,  fatted  ass !  from  thee." 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  versions,  it  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Carlyle  and  Sir  H.  Burton  have  used  the  same  Arabic 
recension,  in  five  distichs,  for  their  renderings*  however 
widely  these  two  differ  in  form  and  in  words.  Sir  B* 
Burton's  is  leas  diffuse  than  that  of  Dr.  Carlyle.  The  latter 
uses  the  expression  'pampered  fool'  where  Sir  R.  Burton 
has  '  futted  ass.*  I  had  imagined,  with  only  Mr.  Frcclaad'a 
Ajabio  text  to  judge  from,  that  these  two  offensive  variants 
were  perhaps  either  poetic  lioences,  or  that  the  text  or  texts 
they  had  used  had  the  word  JSk^  <a  ealf,'  in  the  last 

hemistich,  where  Mr.  Freeland  gives  the  anagram^^.  la 
that  case,  ^_ i Ax        would  have  meant,  correctly  rendered, 

'foddered  calf,'  easily  turned  by  poetic  licence  into  both 
*  pampered  fool '  and  *  fatted  ass.* 

My  friend  Mr.  Qihh  haa,  howeYor,  latterly  fiiYoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Carlyle's  Arabic  origiual,  from  the  second 

edition  of  his  "  Specimens,"  London,  1810  ;  and  this  has  the 
same  word,        given  by  Mr.  Freeland.   Neither  of  their 

translations  has»  unfortunately,  a  trace  of  either  of  the  two 

real  meanings  of  the  term  viz.  Ist,  *an  ass,  wild  or  do- 
mestic, strong  and  fat; '  2nd,  'a  man,  foreign  and  non-Muslim* 
(i.e.  an  outlandish  barbarian).  But,  as  its  accompanying  ad- 
jective, means,  *  home-fed,  foddered,  not  pastured  or 
pasturing,'  the  two  words  combined  can  only  indicate  'a 
fodder-fed  domestic  ass,'  the  alternative  signification,  *  an 
outlandish  barbarian,'  being,  consequently,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Neither  Dr.  Carlyle  nor  Sir  F.  Burton  is  quite  right, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  as  Dr.  Oarlyle's  *  pampered  fool  * 
and  Sir  R.  Burton's  *  fatted  ass '  are  somewhat  wide  of  the 
original  expression,  *  a  fodder-fed  ass.' 
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I  subjoin  here  Dr.  Carlyle'a  Arabic  text  for  oomparison. 
It  gives  no  Towel*points»  and  it  contains  some  variants  from 
Mr.  Freeland's  recension.    OmittiDir  the  Bfth  and  sixth 

dittichs  of  the  latter  for  the  present,  the  two  texts  follow  the 
same  order  of  the  verses. 


(3,6) 

In  1873,  Mr.  Gibb  has  again  intoruK d  iqc,  ^fessrs.  Uenry 
8.  King  and  Co.  publisbed  some  part  of  an  Arabic  work, 
printed  in  Egypt,  but  translated  and  annotated  by  a  lady, 
Mrs.  GK>dfrey  Clerk,  in  which  the  song  of  Meysiin  is  given 
in  seven  distichsy  like  that  of  Mr.  Freeland ;  evidently  the 
same  in  words,  bnt  arranged  in  a  different  order.  Her 
translation  runs  thus  : 

1  (2).  A  hut  that  the  winds  make  trenibio 
Is  dearer  to  me  than  a  noble  palace ; 

3  (5).  And  adith  of  enimbs  on  the  floor  of  my  home 
It  dearer  to  me  than  a  varied  feast; 

3  (6).  And  the  southing  of  the  hn^eze  through  every  cievioe 

Is  dearer  to  me  than  the  beating  of  drums ; 

4  (1).  And  a  camel's  wool  abih  which  tfsddens  my  eye 

Is  dearer  to  me  than  fllmy  robee; 

6  (4).  And  a  doj?  barking  around  ray  path 
Is  dearer  to  me  than  a  coaxing  cat ; 

6  (8).  And  a  restive  yonng  camel,  following  the  litter, 

Ii  dearer  to  me  thsa  a  pacing  mnle ; 

7  (7).  And  a  feeble  boor  from  midst  my  cousinhood. 

Is  dearer  to  me  than  a  rampant  ass. 
Toii.  ann.— [jfsw  saans.]  18 
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The  numbers  in  parentheses  show  Mr.  Freeland's  order  of 
the  distioha,  for  the  sake  of  oompariaon.  The  words  of  each 
distioh  axe  mainly^  eeaentiaUy,  the  same  in  tbe  two  TersionB. 
Mn.  Clerk's  translation  is  mncli  closer  to  the  Aralnc  text 

than  eitlior  Dr.  Carlylti's,  or  Sir  R.  Burton's,  as  a  whole; 
though  SON  oral  words  are  incorrectly  rendered,  and  many  of 
the  ideas  incorporated  in  the  lady's  imagery  are  taken  from 
Western  life^  not  redolent  of  the  Desert. 

Mia  CHerk's  notioe  of  Meysun  is  to  ihe  following  effect : 
**  M!s(in,  the  daughter  of  Bahdal,  was  married  to  Mrfft  wiy ah, 
and  he  brought  her  from  amongst  the  wandering  Arabs  into 
Damascus.  But  she  sorrowed  exceedingly  for  her  people 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  home;  and  one  day,  whilst  he 
was  listening  to  her,  he  heard  her  reciting  and  saying  "  the 
Terses  given  above.  Upon  hearing  these  lines,  Mtiftwiyah 
exclaimed,  'The  daugliter  of  Bahdal  was  not  satisfied  until 
she  had  likened  me  to  a  rampant  ass !  *  And  he  ordered  her 
to  be  packed  off  again  to  her  family  in  the  desert/' 

In  a  note,  Mrs.  Clerk  says  further :  **  She  had  an  excellent 
genias  for  poetry ;  and  at  Mii&wiyah's  command,  took  her 
son  Yezid  (MtSAwiyah's  successor)  with  her  into  the  desert 
among  her  own  relatioua,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  poetic 
sentiments." 

A  foot-note  in  Sir  R.  Burton's  "  Pilgrimage  "  informs  us 
as  follows :  "  The  British  reader  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
by  the  term  '  fatted  ass,'  the  intellectual  lady  alluded  to  her 
husband.  The  story  is,  that  Muawiyah,  overhearing  the 
song,  sent  back  the  singer  to  her  cousins  and  beloved 
wilds.  Maysunah  departed,  with  her  son  Yezid,  and  did 
not  return  to  Damascus  till  the  '  fatted  ass '  had  joined  hia 
forefathers." 

Dr.  Carlyle  (in  Mr.  Clouston's  book)  gives  tbe  same  story, 

but  in  more  reserved  kniis,  ending  thus:  "As  a  punishment 
for  her  fault,  he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  court.  Maisuna 
immediately  obeyed,  and,  taking  her  infant  son  Yesid  with 
her,  returned  to  Yemen ;  nor  did  she  revisit  Damascus  till 
after  the  death  of  Mowiah,  when  Yend  ascended  the 
throne.*' 
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Mrs.  Clerk  writes  ''Misi^a"  instead  of  Mejsun.  But, 
with  Dr.  Garlyle's  ^y^f  though  he  tnuulitemtes '  Haisuna/ 
we  can  see  that  Mr.  FreeUmd'a  i^^^,  traneliterated  hj  him 

*  Maisuu/  is  the  true  name,  as  is  confirmed  in  the  Qamus 
lexicon  under  the  root  where  it  is  said  :         ^y'  Ytj 

dSJti»  ^    J  1\  lii?  LT-Jj  "      Meysun  is  the  name  of  the 

daughter  of  Bahdel,  the  mother  of  YezkL  son  of  Mu'awiyo.' 
Sir  Burton's  'Maysunah'  is,  therefore,  quadruply 
erroneous^  the  first  Towel  heing,  oorreotly,  the  soft  e,  not 
the  hard  a;  while  the  second  vowel  is  long,  6;  and  the 

final  '  ah  *  a  double  interpolation. 

Referring  now  to  IVTr.  Freeland's  text,  p.  90,  any  one  may 
observe,  even  if  entirely  uninstructed  in  Arabic,  that  it 
presents  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  left-hand  column  of 
hemistichsy  as  he  looks  at  the  page,  a  perpendicular  row 
of  the  words  ^  ^\  seven  times  repeated,  onoe  in 

each  distich.  These  words  simply  mean :  (were)  lovelier 
to  me  than  •  •  .  .  This  one  reiterated  expression,  then, 
heads  the  second  clause,  the  second  hemistich,  of  each  verse 
or  distich,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter  or  vowel- 

point,  and  indelibly  stamps  the  type  of  the  whole  poem  in  a 
most  determinate,  remarkable  manner. 

But  let  the  reader  next  examine  the  versions  of  Dr, 
Oarlyle,  Sir  B.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Freeland,  comparing  them 
with  Mrs.  Clerk's  rendering.  He  will  perceive  that  they 
have  all  three  systematically  shunned  this  sevenfold,  eharao- 
teristic  series  of  words;  they  have  striven  to  give  a  variety 
to  what  requires  uniformity, — they  have  attempted  "  to  gild 
refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,"  and  they  have  merely  over- 
laid naive  Eastern  sunplicity  with  a  series  of  Western  em- 
bellishments. 

The  somewhat  metrical  prose  translation  offered  below  for 
further  elucidation  gives  as  close  an  approximation  to  the 
sense  of  the  original  as  I  have  been  able  to  compass,  in  about 
the  same  number  of  syllables ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Gibb's 
versification  which  follows  it,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
Arabic  text,  will  be  found,  I  trust,  by  our  readers,  to  exhale, 
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like  the  sweet  wood-yiolet,  an  aroma  as  delioatelj  poetic  as 
the  Yery  simple  ideaa»  clothed  ia  the  artleas  words  of  ihe 
poem,  can  well  he  made  to  fomiBh. 

Metsoh's  Dmr, 

To  (li'ess  in  camlet  smock,  with  tearless,  cheerful  eye, 

"Were  loveliti-  to  nie  thiin  gauzy  webs  to  wear. 
A  tent  through  which  the  winds  should  waft  their  flattering  bieeie» 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  sumptuous  princelj  bower. 
A  way  wazd  eamel-oolty  behind  the  litter-train, 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  nimbly-padng  mnle. 
A  dog  that  bayed  the  conung  gneste  not  yet  at  hand. 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  fondly-coaxing  cat. 
To  eat  a  emmblet  in  a  tent's  retiring  nook 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  eating  breadcake  bun. 
The  hoarse,  loud  roarings  of  the  winds  in  every  glen, 

"Were  lovelier  to  mc  than  timbrels'  clattering  pulse. 
A  generous,  slender  youth,  one  of  my  uncle's  sons. 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  any  foddered  ass. 

Mr.  Gibb's  versified  rendering  is  as  follows : 

MeXSUN's  DlTTT. 

To  dreas  in  camlet  smock  with  cool  and  placid  cyne, 
Were  Hef er  far  to  me  then  robes  of  ganze  to  wear ; 

A  t<^'nt,  wherethrough  the  winds  in  gentle  wafts  should  breutho, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  tluiii  palace  haught  and  fair  j 
A  wayward  camel-colt  Lehmd  the  littt  r-train, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  than  hinny  debonair; 
A  dog  that  bayed  the  guests  ere  yet  they  came  me  nigh, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  than  cat  with  fondling  air ; 
To  eat  a  scantling  meal  aside  within  the  tent, 

Were  liefer  lar  to  me  than  feast  on  dainties  rare; 
The  soughing  moan  of  winds  that  blow  through  eveiy  glen, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  than  sounding  tabors'  blare  $ 
A  slim  but  generous  youth  from  'mong  my  uncle's  sonSi 

Were  lieicr  far  to  me  than  foddered  ass,  I  uwear. 
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The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  ehoose  for  Mmaelf  which 
of  the  English  yerflions  given  of  this  little  Arahian  Bong^ 
ballad,  or  ditty  he  may  think  best  adapted  to  convey  its  real 
meaning.  The  yarianta  in  Dr.  Carlyle's  text»  as  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Freeland,  of      for  |>'U£,  of  jxukr  for 

^j^i^t  of  i^yij  for  c  9y3jf  aic  not      much  coDsequeiice,  ihe 

lasti  wi^,  being  probably  a  printer's  error.  His  uJ^jJIja, 
however,  indicates  that  the  sixth  line  of  Mr.  Freeland's 
Torsion  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  some  copyist  throngh 
whom  Dr.  Carlyle's  text  was  derived,  as  that  distich  ends  with 
i^yiJf  Jj,  of  which  thCjAi  is  a  synonym  with  Dr.  Carlyle*s 

^  ;  and  this  last,  again,  is  apparently  a  clerical  substitute  for 
Mr.  Freeland'sJ^,  two  distichs  having  been  thus  erroneously 

fused  into  one.  The  snbstitntion  of  jji  for  cjL^  aeeonnts 

for  Dr.  Carlyle's  expression  of  *  poor,*  where  Mr.  Freeland's 
text  requires  a  rendering  of  '  slim/  '  thiu/  *  slender/  or  the 
like,  though  Mr.  Freeland's  firee-and-easy  rendering  suggests 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Taking  the  distichs  of  Mrs.  Clerk's  version  in  the  order  of 
Mr.  Freeland's  text,  it  may  be  remarked  that  she  has 
misunderstood  the  expresmon  in  No.  1  about  the  eye.  It 
is  not  the  *ab&h'that  is  to  gladden  the  eye;  bnt  it  is  'a 
camlet  smock '  together  with  a  eool,  ue»  an  unreddened, 
uninflamed, '  tearless,  cheerful  eye/  or,  in  other  words,  "  a 
camlet  with  happiness  of  mind  were  lovelier,  dearer  to  me 
.  .  .  .  In  No.  2,  again,  it  should  not  be  that '  the  winds 
make  tremble'  the  tent;  but  that  the  winds  flutter  as  they 
pass  through  the  tent  In  No.  'litter' should  be  Httm, 
i.e.  a  train  of  several  or  many  litters.  In  No,  4,  around 
my  path  "  is  a  thoroughly  Western  misconception  of  what 
really  means  in  /rani  of  me,  Le.  between  them  and  me, 

short  of  me."  In  No.  5,  "varied  feast"  is  too  far  from  the 
sense  as  to  both  words ;  the  comparison  is  between  a  dry, 
broken  little  morseli  **  a  crumblet/'  and  a  firesh-baked,  soft 
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cake  of  Ivread,  nstially  eaten  in  Syria^  etc.,  with  other  food  at 

meals.    In  No.  6,  "  crevice"  is  not  right ;  and  in  Xo.  7,  the* 
of  the  text  is  the  very  reverse  of  "a  boor/'  and  really 
means  a  Jine,  noble  /eUaw:  while  ''rampant"  ia  wrong 

altogether,  unless  we  are  to  read,  as  is  given  further  on,  in 

Ziyft  Pasha's  recension^ « Aynf  for  i,  jA/  after  ^ • 

The  text  given  by  Ziya  Pasha  (then  Ziya  Bey)  in  a  three- 
volume  collection  of  Arabic,  Persiani  and  Turkish  poems,  to 
which  he  gaye  the  name  of  i^l^t^ ,  is  fonnd  in  voL  ii.  p*  442« 
of  the  colluctioii.  It  does  not  agree  in  the  sequence  of  the 
disticbs  with  either  of  iho^e  of  Mr,  ifreeland  or  Mrs.  Clerk, 
except  as  to  the  last,  and  only  important  one.  This  ocenpies 
the  same  place  in  all  three,  as  also  \n  the  Tersions  of 
Dr.  Carlyie  and  Sir  li.  Burton,  beveral  variant  words 
occnr,  too,  in  the  distiohs.  No  Towels  are  givea.  In  the 
following  copy  Mr.  Freeland^s  order  of  the  distiehs  is  again 
shown  in  the  parentheses. 

1  (2)  Ui^j^  jJA?*^ 

8  (5)  j^.j^J  JS», 

4  (6)  J^jJlyu  IJS^  ^\^\, 

6  (4)  L-i  ^  ^\         •  Jy>  jyjl 

6  (3)  ^yij  ^  ^jll  C^l  .  JiiJl  ^,Jij 

7(7)       ^-r  ^^^\  4_^1  *  ^J^^^,^^^y 

The  variant  words  are,  in  ],  r^JJ^ » 

in8.^for«^;  in  fi,  ^.'^JJUor  uJliiliT,  «id  W  for> ; 
in  6.  Jlti\  for  ^Ul^vT,  and  >^yij  for  ^yj ;  and  in  7/Um 
laat  word,  K^iAe  for 

Of  these  variants,  ^^jj^  and  ^^vT  are  both  correct  and 
synonytnouf  plurals  of  ^jfT  tie  mud;  iJ  means  m  if,  whil* 
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signiEes  from  it;  in  3,        my  tent,  is  for  li^.^  ^  « 
;  in  5,  j^jlsif      tudden,  unexpected  dropper»4n  hy 
mght^  takes  place  of  4^\^  vT     gueits ;  while     and  are 
synonyms  for  eat;  in  6,  JilofT,  pi.  of  Jli,  means  the  ereet 
/orm^  the  fyures  (of  men),  while  ^\jlioi\,  pi,  of 
Bignifies  eameUUttere  in  wMeh  women  $U  token  travelling ; 

cJ^j^  appears  to  be  a  misprint;  and  in  7,  *^^u^      a  coarse 

barbarian^  a  tiresome  lout,  is  a  much  more  apposite  converse 

of  i^Qjag*       a  slender 9  generous  youth,  than  is  LaIs  ^ 

a  Joddered  ass.  Were  the  pociu  to  be  edited  anew,  this 
word  I— jL^  should  be  adopted  as  the  better  and  probablj^ 
trae  reading.   The  distich  conld  then  be  rendered : 

"  A  slender,  generous  youth,  one  of  my  uncle*8  sons,  ^ 
Were  lovelier  to  mo  timn  unj  tiresome  lout." 

By  farther  considering  that,  as  none  of  the  distiobs  except 

this  last  is  composed  of  two  rhyming  hemistichs,  it  would 

be  perhaps  better  if  this  distich  also  were  deprived  of  its 

rhyme ;  a  critic  might  feel  inclined  to  prefer  Dr.  Carlyle's 

ySs  at  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich,  and  the  distich  might 

stand  thus  in  translation  : 

*'  A  generous  yonth,  though  poor,  one  of  my  nnole's  aonsi 
Were  lovelier  to  me  than  rude,  offensiye  lout." 

But  "  poor "  and  generous/'  again,  are  not  very  usual 
poetic  concomitants ;  and  a  word  such  as  J^J;^  tender-hearted^ 

considerate,  J-J  nohU,  etc.,  if  met  with  in  any  variant 

recension,  would  make  a  better  antithesis  to  fajS^g,  and 

would  be  a  still  more  preferable  alternative  to  ^^-^-^  or  iJii 
in  the  hemistich  here  treated  of. 

Of  the  whole,  very  artless  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
repetition  of  in  distich  No.  1,  and  of  ^\  in  distich  No. 
5,  are  doubtless  blemishes.  The  repetition  of  iu  distichs 
2  and  5,  and  the  virtual  repetition  of        and  in 
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distichs  2  and  Q,  are  atill  open  to  objection,  though  less  so 
than  the  Conner,  The  Tariation  of  the  rhyming  long  yowelfl^ 
by  the  nse  of  font  letters,     and  three  letters,  ^j^t  ie  at  beet  a 

permissible  licence  in  Arabic  verse,  ie  not  tolerated  iu  Persian 
or  Turkish^  and  cannot  be  taken  as  adding  beauty  to  the 
poem.  The  sevenfold  repetition  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  aa  a 
very  effectual  mark  of  individuality  in  the  composition,  which 
thus  stands  unparalleled,  very  likely,  and  can  therefore  be 
held  to  constitute  a  kind  of  beaaty  not  advisable  to  imitate. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  Meys11n*s  Poem  *'  aa  a  some- 
what faulty,  thoug^h  striking,  artless  ballad,  well  adapted  to 
captivate  the  rude,  uncultivated  children  of  the  desert  and 

•   

villagers,  so  aa  to  elicit  their  applanse  on  being  recited.  We 
shall  then  have  said  as  much  in  its  praise  as  its  subject  admits 
of;  and  this  preierence  for  desert-life  si  own  in  its  words  may, 
it  seems,  have  given  to  onr  own  poet,  Moore,  the  germ  of  the 
idea  from  which  he  evolved  his  charming  little  gem  of  Fly 
to  the  desert,  fly  willi  ine!"  which  is  as  untrue,  in  reality,  as 
it  is  specious  and  captivating  to  young,  ardent  minds,  un- 
acqnainted  with  the  hard  lot  of  incessant  toil,  freqnent  atarvap 
tion,  and  ceaseless  blood-feuds,  of  which  the  life  of  the  desert 
is  chicly  made  up. 

Bnt  a  much  more  serioaB  question  arises  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  authorship  of  this  little  Arabic  ditty ;  more 
especially  since  it  is  known  that  Ziyft  Pasha,  himself  a  poet 
of  high  standing  and  research,  avows  himself  ignorant  of  its 
composer.  In  a  marginal  note  he  baa  laconically  marked  the 
poem  as  being  '*by  an  author  unknown."  One  would  imagine 
that  he  must  certainly  have  known  ih&i  common  rumour  lias 
for  ages  attributed  it  to  Meysan ;  and  he  may,  therefore, 
in  bis  judgment,  have  deliberately  and  definitively  rejected 
this  parentage.  Before  I  had  heard  of  his  marginal  note,  I 
had  myself  felt  inclined  to  doubt,  urged  by  considerations  of 
the  status  and  known  or  probable  precedents,  respectively,  of 
(ketbnmuUis persorusoi  the  little  burletta.  Did,  tlien,  Meysuu 
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probably  eompcfle  or  even  Bing  these  Yenes?  Did  Ma'ftwiyay 
on  heanng  her  smg  them  on  a  chanee  oecasion,  dismiss  her 

summarily  from  his  home — from  his  mansion  of  governor,  for 
he  was  not  a  sovereign  until  many  years  later  ?  His  son  and 
BQCcessor^  Yezld»  from  his  recorded  age  of  34  at  his  aecession, 
must  have  been  bom  not  many  years  alter  Mu'awiya  became 
governor  of  Damascus  for  the  seooud  caliph  'Umer;  and 
thus,  to  answer  the  two  foregoing  questions  with  any  degree 
of  probability,  we  must  trace  the  history,  not  of  Mn'&wiya 
only,  but  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  I^&m,  as  follows  : 

Mu'&wiya's  &tber,  *Eba-Sufy&n  8akhr  son  of  Harb  son 
of  'Umeyya  (whence  the  name  of  the  'Umeyyid  dynasty), 
was  born  B.ii,  57  (a.d.  565),  being  Muliammed's  senior  by 
about  five  years.  He  was  a  rich,  travelling  merchant,  became 
head  and  captain  of  the  Qurey^  tribe  (from  a  branch  of 
which,  the  Hashimids,  Muhammed  also  sprang),  and  a  kind 
of  Doge  or  Mayor,  Sheykh  of  Mekka.  He  bravely,  sternly 
opposed  Mohammed  in  the  field  for  some  years,  but  failed, 
nltimately,  of  snccess.  When  Mohammed,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  eiiiigration  (Hijra)  from  Mekka  to  Medina,  and 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  advanced  at  length  with  a  resistless 
force,  and  received  the  sabmission  of  his  native  place,  he  was 
met  at  some  distance  from  the  holy  city,  first  by  his  own 
paternal  uncle,  'Abbas,  slightly  his  superior  in  age  (who  had 
always  been  friendly  to  him,  and  whose  descendants  eventually 
became  the  'Abbfisid  caliphs),  and  then  by  his  hitherto  deter* 
mined  enemy,  'Ebu-Sufyiln,  ai^ed  sixty-five  (and  whom  'Umer 
would  have  killed,  had  not  Mukammed  restrained  him)*  These 
both  at  that  time  made  their  profession  of  'Islftm,  were  accepted 
by  Mnhammed,  and  followed  him  into  Mekka.  There  and 
then  did  the  wife  of  *Eba-Sufyftn,  with  her  two  sons,  Yezld 
(aged  thirty-one)  and  Mu'ftwiya  (aged  thirty),  also  avow  their 
adhesion  to  'Islftm*  Mn'ftwiya  even  professed  to  have  secretly 
embraced  the  faith  two  years  earlier,  when  Muhammed  made 
the  truce  of  Hudeybiyya  with  the  Mekkans,  *Eba-Sufyan's 
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daughter,  Ma'fiwiya'B  sisterf  *lTmma-Habiba  Eemlay  had 
already  been  married  in  tiiat  sixth  year  of  the  Ilijra  U.d. 
628),  as  a  widow,  to  Muhainmed,  having,  with  her  first 
haabandi  early  adopted  Isl&m,  and  with  him  joined  the  former 
emigration  to  Abyssinia.  There  he  died,  and  there  aha  was 
betrotliod  by  proxy  to  MuliaiiiiueJ,  joining  him  later  at 
Medina.  Mu'awiya  was  therefore  Muhamined's  brother-in- 
law. 

'Ebn-8afyftn,  with  his  two  sons,  Yetid  and  Mn'ftwiya,  as 

well  as  'Abbas,  fought  for  *Islam  under  Muliammed  in  the 
battle  of  Huneyn  after  the  conquest  of  Mekka,  in  the  same 
year,  a.h.  8  (a.d.  630).  They  each  received  from  Mnham- 
med,  as  a  share  of  the  spoil  cnpiurcd  through  the  victory,  one 
hundred  camels  and  forty  ounces  of  silver.  'EbQ-Sufy&n  was 
present,  later  in  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Ta'if,  where  he  lost  an  eye  by  a  wound. 

Mu'awiya,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  *Ebtl-8nfyan, 
was  henceforward  employed  by  Mu^ammed  as  one  of  hia 
secretaries,  scribes,  or  amanuenses ;  being  one  of  twenty-three 
whose  nauics  arc  rcconle  l  as  Laving  served  in  that  capacity, 
some  more,  some  less.  Zeyd  son  of  Thabit  was  the  most 
usnal  scribe,  and  Mu'awiya  stands  next ;  having  served  so 
more  than  any  of  the  remaining  one^nd-twenty,  although 
the  whole  of  the  first  four  caliphs,  *Eba-Bekr,  *Umer,  'Uthm&n, 
and  'Aliyy,  are  included  among  them  by  history. 

Muhammed  died  in  a.h.  11  (a.d.  682)  at  Medina,  and  was 

succeeded  hy  'J  Jifi-Bekr,  "  the  Most  Faitliful,"  as  guide  and 
ruler  of  young  and  orphaned  'Islam ;  spontaneously  elected 
by  his  peers,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  infant  com- 
munity. He  took  the  title  of  Khalifa  (snbstitnte;  whence 
our  **  caliph ").  He  had  first  to  recall  to  their  faith  aud 
allegiance  many  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  Then,  in  a.h.  12 
(a.D.  683),  he  sent  an  army  to  oppose  the  Bomans  in  sontbem 
trans-Jordanic  Syria,  lie  gave  the  chict"  coTniiuiiid  to  Yezul, 
Mtt'awiyas  elder  brother,  son  of  'EbU-Suly&n,    Yezld  re- 
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peaiedly  broke  the  Boman  levies  opposed  to  Mm,  and  sent 
rieh  spoils  to  Medina,  the  City  of  the  Prophet,"  where 
Muhammed  was  buried  ;  his  grave,  with  those  of  his  three 
immediate  successors,  beiug  piously  visited  to  this  day. 
Mu'awiya  accompamed  his  brother  Yezld  in  this  expedition, 
and  never  quitted  him  as  long^  as  they  both  lived*  They 
never  returned  to  Arabia  from  Syria. 

Yezld*s  successes  paved  the  way  to  the  further  despatch  of 
warrion  from  Medina;  and  these  were  pat  under  the  command 
of  'Amr,  son  of  'Asi  (written  also  'As).  In  his  younger  days 
'Amr  had  persecuted  Muhammed  with  insulting  jeers  and 
stinging  lampoons.  He  now  showed  himself  a  aealous 
Mnslim,  a  good  general^  aiid«  later  on,  a  no  lees  skilful 

diplomatist. 

When  yet  more  numerous  levies  were  graduaUy  forwarded 
from  Medina,  coming  irom  all  Arabia,  'Amr  was  directed  to 
draw  towards  Palestine,  while  Yezld  advanced  on  the  road 
towards  Damascus,  and  other  captains  were  sent  to  different 
qnarters.  The  chief  command  was  entrusted  to  '£ba- Ubeydai 
son  of  Jerr&h.  Though  eminently  prudent,  he  lacked  all 
military  dash,  celerity,  and  ability.  Success  now  seemed  to 
favour  the  Komans,  conquest  came  to  a  standstill.  'Eb€L- 
Bekr  therefore  recalled  from  Babylonia,  where  he  had  begnn 
to  make  himself  felt,  the  redoubtable  Khalid,  son  of  Welld, 
Muhammed*s  Sword  of  God,"  to  infuse  new  vigour  into  the 
8yrian  campaign.  In  a  short  time  Bufr&  (Bostra)  fell  to  his 
arms ;  and  next,  Damascus  was  besieged* 

The  Roman  emperor  Ileraclius,  then  holding  his  court  at 
Antioch,  thrice  sent  a  large  force  to  relieve  Damascus. 
Thrice  was  the  siege  suspended  to  go  and  meet  these  reliefs. 
Thrice  were  the  Roman  succours  defeated  in  the  field,  twice 
near  Baalbek,  the  third  time  at  'Ejnadt  yn  (Aiznadin),  near 
Anti-Lebanon.  After  this,  Damascus  did  not  long  hold  out 
against  the  Muslim  hosts.  But  on  the  very  day  of  its 
capture,  the  caliph  'Ebu-Bekr  breathed  his  last  at  Medlnai 
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when  nxty-ihree  yean  of  age,  in  a.h.  13  (a.d.  684).  He 

was  succeeded  by  'Umer,  son  of  Khauab,  now  fiftj-Lhree 
years  old,  Thia  caliph  reappointed  *Ebil-*L  be\  da  to  the 
chief  command,  and  Baalbek  was  taken  in  a.h.  15  (a^d*  636)* 
Emeesa  (Hims)  waa  next  occnpied,  after  Beatan  and  Sheyzer 
had  eurrendered. 

'£btl-*Ubeyda  now  went  aonthwards  to  meet  a  fourth 
Boman  army  nnder  the  emperor's  son  Constantine,  who  was 
at  desarea  (Csesare^i  Pldlippi,  Banyfts  ?)  with  fifty  thoiL-aud 
men.  They  were  met,  however,  by  a  etill  larger  force  of 
eighty  thousand,  nnder  a  general  named  Manuel,  who  had 
been  farther  reinforced  by  sixty  thousand  Christian  Arabians 
iroin  the  trans-Jordan  regions,  under  Jebela,  son  of  'Eyhem, 
the  last  king  of  the  line  of  Gass&n,  who  later  embraced  'Islam, 
but  again  apostatized*  The  two  opposing  forces  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yermilk  river,  the  llieromax  of  classical 
authors.  A  battle  ensued  and  lasted  several  days,  the 
Bomans  being  at  length  utterly  defeated,  and  Manuel  killed 
in  A.H.  15  (Not.  a.]>.  636).  The  victors  returned  to 
Damascus. 

The  caliph  'Umer  now  ordered  the  siege  of  Jerusalem* 
Yezld  son  of  '£ba-Snfyan  led  the  van  from  Damascus,  and 

'Kbil Ube^^da  followed  with  the  main  force.  Alter  four 
months'  siege,  Jerusalem  offered  to  capitulate  on  condition 
that  the  caliph  should  come  from  Medina  to  take  possession. 
He  did  so,  and  the  surrender  took  place  in  a.h.  17  (a.d.  8d8). 

Aleppo  and  Autioch  next  fell  to  the  Muslim  arms  that 
same  year,  and  from  this  latter  city  the  Boman  emperor 
HeracHus  fled  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlic  caliph  'Umer,  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  ordered  *Amr  son  of  'Asi  t^  proceed  to  the 
conquest  of  Ilgypt*  He  first  laid  siege  to  Ctasarea,  and  sent 
Tesld  son  of  *Eb«L*Sufyan  to  attack  Tyre,  which  was  given 
up  to  him  by  treachery,  as  Tripoli  of  Syria  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  Muslims  before.   Constantino  now  left  his 
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eamp,  and  retreated  to  Casarea  Palsdstinte  on  the  sea-coast; 
but  he  ultiiiiately  fled  thence  by  sea,  and  this  town  was 

surrendered  to  'Aiiir  son  of  *Asi,  Other  places  fell  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed  in  the  rifth 
year  of  the  caliph^  and  latter  part  of  a.h.  17  (a.d,  680).  A 
pestilence  now  broke  out  at  Emmans,  and  spread  all  over 
Syria,  from  which  both  *Ebtl.*Ubeyda  and  Yezld  son  of 
*£bn-Bufy&n  died  in  a.h.  IS  (▲.!>•  640),  the  latter  leaving  no 
issne,  and  appointing  his  yonnger  brother  Ha^ftwiya  to 
snccced  him  in  his  command  over  Damascus  and  Syria.  He 
had  earned  the  popular  name  of  Yezld  the  Good. 

In  the  year  a.h.  20  (a.d,  641)  the  caliph  'Umer  made 
Mn'ftwiya  son  of  ^Ebn-Snfyftn  governor  of  Syria,  as  he  had 
been  locum  tenens  until  then  of  his  deceased  brother.  He  was 
then  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  continued  governor  Ibr 
nineteen  years  during  the  caliphates  of  'Umer,  Tthmftn,  and 

'Aliyy.  He  and  'Aliyy  at  first,  and  next  he  and  'Aliy3^'s 
eldest  son  Hasan,  were  rival  caliphs  during  the  last  live  or 
six  years  of  that  period ;  bat  'Aliyy  being  mnrdered  at  &tlfa 
in  Babylonia  in  a.h.  85  (a.d.  655),  and  Hasan  resigning 
soon  after,  Mu'awiya  was  at  length  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  sole  caliph  of  'Islftm  in  a.h*  41  (a«P.  661),  being  then 
sixty-three  years  old. 

As  Mii'iiwiya  son  of  *Ebu-Sufyilii  died  in  a.h.  60  (a.i). 
679),  when  his  son  and  successor  Ye2ld  was  thirty* four  years 
of  age,  the  latter  was,  consequently,  bom  in  A*n«  26  (a.d« 
646) ;  and,  as  ihm  is  no  mention  made  of  his  having  had  any 
brother  or  sister,  his  father  most  probably  took  Yezld  s  mother 
Meysfln  to  wife  in  a.h«  25  U«i>.  645),  the  year  after  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  government  by  the  third  caliph  'U^man. 
She  was,  most  likely,  at  that  time  from  twelve  to  lourteen 
years  of  age,  and  Mu'awiya  was  forty-seven, 

Ma'awiya  had  asked  permission  of  the  caliph  'Umer  to  fit 
out  ships  on  the  coast;  bnt'Umer  was  averse  from  the  project. 
When  he  was  murdered  in  a.h,  24  (a.d.  644),  and  'Uthm&n 
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succeeded  bim,  'Uthmfin  gave  Uie  required  BsnetioD.  In 
A.H.  26  (A.D.  646),  then,  tbe  yerv  year  of  bis  sou  Teskl's 

Lirih,  he  seat  Lis  lii*st  ships  to  sea,  and  the  firsiiraita  of  the 
expedition  was  the  capture  of  Aradus  and  Cyprus.  The 
defeat  of  a  Boman  fleet  was  the  next  exploit  Then  Crete 
and  Malta  were  visited,  and  Rhodes  captured.  Old  Phenician 
days  had  returned.  Another  Boman  6eet  was  beaten  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  eyerj  port  in  those  parts  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  itself 
was  the  occne  of  naval  hostilities.  Suck  was  Mu  awiyii  at 
and  about  the  time  of  Yezld's  birth. 

Tbe  caliph  'Uthmftu  now  dismissed  tbe  conqueror  and 
governor  of  Egypt,  the  talented  'Amr,  sou  of  'Asi.  He 
appointed  in  'Annr's  stead  hia  own  foster-brother,  'Abdu-'llah 
son  of  Sa'd*  Troubles  broke  out  in  Medina  itself^  ending  in 
tbe  assasainatiott  of  the  caliph  in  a.h.  dd  (a.d.  655),  and  tbe 
proclamation  ut  *Aliyy,  son  of  'Ebfi-l'rilib,  ^^Inhammod'a 
cousin-german  and  son-in-law.  He  bad  married  tbe  youngest 
of  tbe  prophet's  daughters,  Fatima,  and  by  her  was  the  father 
of  Hasan  and  Haseyn,  who  were  about  seven  and  six  years  of 
age,  respectively,  when  Muhammed  and  also  their  mother 
died  in  one  year.  From  these  five,  Mohammed,  F&tima, 
'Aliyy,  Hasan,  and  Huseyn,  are  descended,  through  fathers  or 
uioiheid,  all  the  Soyyids  and  Sherifs  of  'Islam.  The  five  are 
known  as  "  the  holy  mantle Jamily^  *ehlu  '1  kisft*,'* 
.  But  Mu'ftwiya  accused  'Aliyy  of  being  privy  to,  if  not  of 
covertly  instigating,  tbe  murder  of  'Utbmftn.  He  proclaimed 
himself  the  avenger  of  the  slaughtered  ruler,  and  his  party- 
saluted  him  as  caliph.  He  called  to  his  coundls  tbe  talented 
.'Amr  sou  of  'Asi,  promising  to  reinstate  bim  in  Kg'vpt. 
Armies  were  levied  on  each  side,  and  in  a.ii.  37  (a.d.  657) 
tbe  two  conflicting  Muslim  hosts,  'Aliyy  s  from  Babylonia^ 
Jind  Mn'awiya's  from  Syria,  came  in  sight  at  Siffin,  on  tbe 
hank  of  tbe  Euphrates,  and  fought  several  severe  battles  with 
balanced  success.   Kegociations  were  set  on  foot ;  and  it  was 
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arranged  that,  for  the  peace  of 'Islfun  and  avoidance  of  further 
blooddhedy  the  rivals  shoald  defer  the  question  of  the  caliphate 
io  umpires,  and  sbonld  meanwhile  retire,  each  to  his  own 
capital.  Mu'fiwiya  named  as  his  umpire  the  astute  and 
talented  '  Amr  son  of  'Asi,  and  'Aliyy  another.  Tliese  met, 
after  some  delay,  at  Dtlmetu-l-Jendel  (the  biblical  Damah, 
the  modem  Jewf,  Palgrave's  '  Djowf ')»  on  the  sonth  border  of 
the  Syrian  desert.  By  a  stratagem,  'Aliyy  was  deposed  by 
his  own  nmpire,  and  'Amr  son  of  'Asi  proclaimed  Mu'&wiya 
to  be  the  sole  and  rightful  caliph. 

Bach  of  the  rivals,  notwithstanding,  kept  possession  of  what 
he  held,  until,  in  a.h.  40  (a,d.  660),  'Aliyy  was  murdered  in 
Ilia  own  capital.  His  eldeat  son  Haaan,  then  36  yean  old» 
was  set  np  in  hia  place  by  his  party.  Difficulties  arising, 
however,  Hasan  made  terms  with  Mu'awiya,  abdicated,  and 
retired  to  Medina  with  his  younger  brother  Huseyn. 

Ma*awiya  thos  became  at  length,  in  a.h.  41  (a.d.  661),  the 
nndisputed  caliph  of  *Islrim.  llis  father  ^EbQ-Sufyfin  had 
died  ten  years  earlier,  in  a.h.  31,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
His  son  Yead  was  now  fifteen  years  old.  His  dynasty,  the 
lionse  of  *Umeyya,  the  *Umeyyids,  vulgarly  denominated  by 
Europeans  the  Ommiads,  ruled  for  ninety-one  years,  until 
A.H.  132  (a.d.  749),  when  they  were  exterminated  by  the 
descendants  of  'Abbfis,  the  'Abbftsids.  They  conqnered  all 
north  Africa,  invaded  Spain,  and  pushed  on,  in  the  east,  to 
India  and  Cliina. 

Ma'ftwiya  surronnded  hims^f  with  men  of  talent;  and 
under  his  anspices  Roman  or  Greek  science  began  to  be 
cultivated  by  tlie  Arabian  Muslims,  in  addition  to  their  own 
native  poetry  and  the  various  nascent  branches  of  Muslim 
theology,  philosophy,  tradition,  law,  etc.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  what  numbers  of  Roman  citizens 
and  subjects  embraced  'Islam,  many  of  them  persons  of  rank, 
culture,  and  learning.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  Mn'awiya 
reinstated  immediatdy  .the  able  'Amr  son  of  'Asi  in  his 
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gorennnent  of  Egypt,  where  be  died  and  vaa  boiled  in 
A.H.  43  (a.d.  663). 

Mu'fiwija  DOW,  A.H.  44  (a.d.  664),  made  an  effort  to  obtaia 
poasession  of  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire  of  Bomet 
the  city  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Hie  general  waa  the 
veteran  Sufy&u  soa  of  *Abdii-l;ab,  who  had  tinder  his 
command  Ma'6wiya's  only  son  Yezid,  aged  18,  the  younger 
son  of  the  murdered  caliph  '  Aliyy,  Huaeyn,  aged  46,  and  the 
venerable  'Bbu-'Eyytlb  Khftlid  son  of  Zeyd,  who,  forty-fonr 
ve:i!  s  before,  at  Medlnii,  had  been  the  host  of  Muliammed  for 
a  mouth,  on  his  first  arrival  aa  a  fugitive  troin  Meki^a;  besides 
other  warriors  of  renown  or  promise.  Six  yearn  were  nn- 
availingly  consnmed  in  this  distant  enterprise.  *£btl-'Eyytlb 
was  one  of  its  victims.  His  death  occurred  about  the  vear 
A.H.  t)0  (a.d.  670);  and  a  mausoleum  was  built  over  his  grave 
in  later  days,  having  by  its  side  the  cathedral  mosque  where 
the  Ottoman  Sultan-Caliphs  now  assnme  the  sabre  at  their 
ceremonial  accession. 

Mu'awiya's  only  son  Yezld,  bom,  as  before  mentioned,  in 
A.H.  26  (a.]>.  646),  had  married,  when  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  in  A.H.  42  (A.n.  662),  and  had  become  a  father  the  year 
following,  A.H.  43  (a.d.  G63),  before  he  went  to  seek  renown 
at  the  siege  of  Coustantiuople.  After  bis  return  from  thence, 
when  Hasan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  caliph  'Aliyy,  was 
poisoned  at  Medina,  as  was  said,  in  a.h.  49  (a.d  680),  Yetid, 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  was  accused  or  suspected,  perhaps 
by  sectarian  or  family  enemies  of  his  line,  of  having  instigated 
Hasan's  mnrder  by  one  of  the  wives  of  the  victim,  so  as  to 
dear  the  way  to  bis  own  snccession.  But  the  murdered  man 
left  a  brother ;  and  they  both  had  several  sons.  Moreover, 
Yezld  did  not  succeed  bis  father  until  eleven  years  later, 
A.H.  60  (a.d.  679),  as  Mn'ftwiya  lived  to  be  eighty  yean  old, 
or  more.  Yeeid  was  then  thirty-fonr,  reigned  but  five  years, 
died  in  a.h.  65  (a.d.  684),  and  had  for  his  successor  his  only 
son,  Mu'ftwiya  II.,  aged  twenty-two.  He  abdicated  ailer  a 
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reign  of  only  six  months^  and  died  soon  afberwardsi  the  direct 
line  of  the  great  Ma'ftirija  thus  becoming  extinct^  and  the 

sovereignty  passing  to  collaterals. 

From  this  cursory  survey  we  see  that  history  is  silent 
respecting  Yesid  son  of  Mn'awiya  and  his  mother  MeystlQ 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  nntil  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  wiien  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
when  Mu'&wiya  was  an  undisputed  and  mighty  monarch. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  directly  disproved  that  MeysUn  was 
sent  away  for  singing  her  song,  or  that  she  took  her  son  away 
with  her.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  words  said  to  have 
been  addressed  to  her  on  the  occasion  by  Ma'awiya,  "Bejoin 
then  thy  people/'  do  not  constitute  a  full  divorce  a  wteulo 
matrimonii  in  'Islam,  but  are  recallable. 

If  we  suppose  that  she  was  dismissed  to  her  own  kin 
when  Tezld  was  abont  a  year  old,  he  may  have  been  recalled 
by  Mu'awiya  as  soon  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  his 
education.   This  was,  apparently,  completed  when  he  was 
allowed  to  marry  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  sent  to  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  when  eighteen.   If  he  remained  with 
his  mother  till  he  was  eight  or  tm,  he  may  have  imbibed 
poetic  notions  from  her  kindred,  sufficient  to  be  improved  by 
culture  under  teachers  provided  by  his  father,  a  man  of  mark 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  period.     His  training  by  such 
teachers  from  that  time  till  he  was  sixteen,  and  even  eighteen, 
was  ample.  He  must  by  then  have  acquired  enough  of  the 
vemaedar  purity  of  diction  and  poetic  eloquence  to  warrant 
the  reputation  he  has  left  of  being  an  accomplished  orator 
and  a  talented  extemporiser  of  verse.  The  Arabian  tribesmen, 
before  Muhammed's  advent,  as  they  are  still,  were,  many  of 
theiii,  good  scribes  and  first-rate  oral  poets,  whose  verses 
Hew  iar  and  wide  over  the  whole  peninsula,  to  be  repeated  at 
social  gatherings  even  to  our  day.  Almost  all  the  early 
generals  of  *Islftm  were  famed  as  poets  also. 

buch  being  the  possibilities,  what,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
VOL.  xvin^— [raw  snitt*]  19 
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the  probabilities  that  common  sense  may  educe  out  of  the 
meagre  details  that  must  serve  as  the  premisses  to  any  con- 
elusion  as  to  Meysnn  and  the  poem  attributed  to  her? 

We  leani,  in  short,  from  the  historical  fragments  g-iveu 
above,  that  'Ebfl-Sutyan,  and  also  his  two  sons,  Yezid  the 
Good  and  Mu'Awiya,  were  men  of  talent  and  learning. 
Terses  by  the  father  have  come  down  to  us;  Tezld  was  a 
successful  leader ;  and  Mu'awiya  excelled  in  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  a  great  roler.  They  all  three  went  to 
Syria  after  Mohammed's  death,  aided  in  the  conquest  of  th«t 
country,  and  died  there,  ^[irawiya,  n^ore  especially,  ul'tcr 
he  became  irovernor  of  that  province,  made  liimself  so  beloved 
or  feared  that  he  ultimately  became  the  greatest  potentate  of 
his  time,  as  he  was  also  a  most  generoos  patron  of  talent  aad 
learning. 

Was  he,  then,  the  man,  the  prince,  in  the  eariy  years  of 
his  delegated  governorship,  when  he  must  have  been  most 

prudent  and  circumspect,  most  careful  of  all  his  words  and 
actions,  when  Meysan  was  newly  united  to  him,  and  bis  only 
son  Yezid  was  an  infant,  when  all  his  powers  of  body  and 
mind  were  at  their  prime,  or  in  their  early  maturity ;  was  he 
a  man  likely  to  take  to  himself,  in  the  first  place,  as  his  wife, 
a  raw,  untutored  child  of  the  desert,  and  was  the  young  lady- 
he  selected  as  his  partner  likely  to  have  preserved  in  her 
mind  so  iivtly  a  preference  for  the  desert  lil'e  i\s  to  ioii^^  for 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  with  which  he  doubtlessly 
surrounded  her?  Even  had  she  been  so,  she  was  a  mother  as 
well  as  a  wife  and  a  great  princess.  Would  she,  then,  be 
likely  to  look  upon  the  grand,  wise,  brave,  learned,  generous, 
and  generally  beloved  father  of  her  infant  son  as  a  foddered 
ass,"  or,  taking  Ziyft  Pasha's  version,  as  a  "coarse  bar- 
barian," **  outlandisli  miscreant,"  or  "tiresome  lout'*? 
Spoiled,  hau^ility,  even  enervated,  he  may  have  possibly 
grown  in  far  later  years;  but  at  the  time  of  his  life  in 
question  he  must  have  been  in  the  constant  habitual  practice 
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of  all  the  noblest  and  most  considerate  punctilios  natoral  to  a 
rising  prosperous  statesman,  trusted  by  his  distant  sovereign, 
loved  by  and  relied  oa  by  those  around  and  under  him, 
respected  or  feared  by  his  neighbours.  **  Ass/'  "  barbarian/' 
'*boor/'  clown/'  "  lout**  he  certainly  could  not  have  been, 
save  in  the  eyes  of  a  sectarian  or  personal  jealous  enemy, 
and  reckless  vituperation. 

Is  there  not  then,  even  on  these  considerations  alone,  a 
certain  weight,  a  preponderating  importance,  to  be  attached 
to  Ziy&  Pasha's  marginal  remark  that  the  author  of  the 
verses  attributed  to  Meystln  is  unknown?  He  most  likely 
was  well  aware  that  they  commonly  pas3  as  the  production 
of  the  fretting  petulancy  of  Yezid's  talented  but  untamed 
mother,  Mn'ftwiya's  Bedewiyy  wife.  But,  weighing  the 
crucial  expression  of  the  poem,  "foddered  ass  "or  "coarse 
barbarian/'  as  has  been  dono  here,  Ziya  Pasha  may  well  have 
concluded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  case  was  not  proven,** 
as  far  as  MeysCln  and  Mu'ftwiy a  are  concerned ;  and  thereupon 
curtly  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  verses,  though  worth 
insertion  in  a  miscellany,  are  the  production  of  some  unknown 
author.  The  words  of  the  poem  would  far  better  suit  the 
case  of  some  recently  captured  and  enslaved  desert  girl,  held 
as  his  mistress  by  some  "coarse,"  unteeling,  well- to-do 
citizen  or  petty  governor. 

A  far  more  improbable  detail  in  the  story  about  the 
dismissal  of  Meysfm  by  Mu'awiya  when  he  chanced  to 
overhear  her  singing  her  ditty,  beyond  the  likelihood,  even, 
that  he  should  apply  the  offensive  expression  to  himself,  is 
that,  on  going  away  from  him  to  join  her  own  kin,  she 
should  be  allowed  by  him  to  take  his  intant  son  Yezld,  the 
sole  hope  of  his  line,  with  her,  according  to  8ir  B.  Burton, 
"to  her  cousins  and  beloved  wilds,**  as  Mrs.  Clerk  says, 
"  into  the  desert,'*  but,  as  Dr.  Carlyle  more  definitely  puts  it, 
"  to  Yemen." 

Now  Tezld  appears^  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  have 
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been  M a'ftwi  ja's  first  and  only  ebild.  He  may  poadbly  have 
bad  otber  ofispring  before  his  union  witb  Mejstln,  and  be 
may  have  begotten  other  children  from  other  wives  or 
concnbinea  after  ber  departure,  if  be  really  did  dismiss  ber. 
Bnt  history  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any  sncb ;  and 
the  first  authentic  notice  of  Yezid  in  active  life,  after  his 
birth,  that  I  know  of,  is  the  account  of  his  being  sent  witk 
tbe  fleet  and  army  that  fruitlessly  besieged  Constantinople, 
after  Mn^wiya  bad  become  sole  caliph,  and  when  Yezld  waa 
already  eighteen  years  old ;  for  hia  marriage  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  is  a  mere  eompntation  backwards  from  the  age  of  bia 
son  and  successor,  M n'ftwiya  II.,  at  the  date  of  bis  accession. 

Let  US  now  contemplate  the  complejuon  of  the  times  at  and 
after  Yezid's  birth,  in  a.h,  26,  until  his  ^ther  had  become 
sole  calipb,  in  a.h,  41,  and  bis  own  marriage  tbe  year 
following,  A.H.  43,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  wben  be  mnat 
have  been  at  Damascus  with  his  father. 

At  the  yeiy  time  of  Yefld's  birth,  Mu'&wiya  was  fitting 
out  bis  first  ships  and  personally  eondneting  his  maritime 
expeditions  against  Cyprus,  the  islands  of  Aradns,  Rhodes, 
Malta,  etc.;  and  it  waa  nine  years  before  the  murder  of 
'Uthmsn,  in  A.B.  35,  called  Mn'ftwiya  to  declare  againafc 
*Aliyy,  and  to  become  his  competitor  for  the  caliphate.  If 
Yezld  ever  was  allowed  to  leave  Damascus  with  his  mother, 
it  must  baye  been  daring  a  portion  or  tbe  whole  of  tbe  last 
seven  or  eight  of  those  nine  years. 

But  all  the  reported  facts  of  Mu'jlwiya's  life,  including  Lis 
maritiinc  expeditions,  besides  the  character  that  history  haa 
recorded  of  him  for  moderation,  generosity,  perseverance^ 
and  astuteness,  seem  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  im* 
probable  that  he  should  have  sent  away  for  so  frivolous  a 
cause  the  mother  of  bis  only  son ;  much  less  that  be  should 
have  allowed  ber  to  take  that  only  son  of  bis  into  tbe  desert, 
and  hiioi  ul  all  to  distant  Yemen,  fifteen  himdred  milca  from. 
Damascus. 
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The  Arabian  tribesmen  are  by  no  means  all  of  them 
nomads.  The  great  majority  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  are 
denizens  of  villages,  towns  and  cities ;  agriculturists,  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen^  merchants,  soldiers,  Bailors,  lawyers, 
profeesora  of  science,  princes ;  and  most  of  the  members  of 
all  these  classes  are  haUtnal  warriors  and  natural  poets.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  Mu*awiya,  a  chieftain 
among  the  Qureysh  of  Mekka,  for  five  or  six  years  an 
inhabitant  of  Medina,  a  confidant  of  Mohammed  and  of 
*Ebu-Bekr,  successor  designate  to  bis  own  elder  brother, 
Yezld  the  Good,  and  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  of  Syria  by  two  caliphs,  'Umer  and  'Uthman,  the 
patron  of  poets  and  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  the  organizer  of 
armies  and  planner  of  fleets  to  be,  should,  ailer  all  these 
glories  were  his  own,  find  no  other  partner  in  his  greatness, 
no  other  mother  for  his  anticipated  line,  than  a  nomad  girl, 
still  so  little  tamed,  still  so  wildly  wedded  to  desert  life  and 
its  accompaniments,  as  to  prefer  its  iancied  freedom  to  the 
splendonrs  and  refinements  of  a  great  provincial  coart,  and 
to  the  love  and  society  of  so  eminent  a  man,  so  great  a  prince. 

Meysfin,  the  daughter  of  Bahdel  the  Kelbite,  inay  have 
been,  in  reality,  every  way  worthy  of  her  distinguished 
husband.  She  may  have  been,  for  anght  we  know,  the 
daughter  of  a  wild  nomad  chieftain,  or  even  of  a  Bedewiyy 
commoner,  free  or  slave,  in  Damascus.  The  caliph  'Aliyy, 
after  the  death  of  Ffttima,  had  married  the  captive  Hanefiyya 
girl;  and  her  son  by  'Aliyy,  Mnhamraed  san  of  the 
Hanefiy  vM,  became  as  celebrated  a  man  of  learning  and  piety 
as  either  of  his  elder  half-brothers.  So  may  Meysiln  have 
been,  as  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  known,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Bnt  Mu'awiya's  character  makes  it  far  more 
likely  that  she  was  the  beautiful  child  of  a  man  of  mark  and 
cultivation,  even  if  he  were  from  Temen. 

Yemen  was  then,  aa  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  and 
as  it  continued  for  centuries  afterwards,  until  ruined  by 
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European  enterprise  passing  to  India  and  Cbinay  Persia,  etc., 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commeFciftl  centre  of 
Arabia^  the  emporium  where  the  rich  products  of  the  East, 
together  with  its  own  native  drugs  and  manufactures,  were 
bartered  for  soch  articles  as  the  Roman  world,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Africa  cofdd  briog  to  its  marts.  When  'Islftm  roused  the 
whole  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  urban  and  rustic,  to  the  conquest 
of  half  tlie  known  world,  warriors  from  Yemen,  Yem&ma,  and 
'UmftD,  flocked  to  the  standards,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
Hij&z,  as  well  as  the  desert  nomads.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  in  large  numbers,  as 
well  as  by  their  sons*  History  freqaently  testifies  to  this; 
and,  as  town  after  town,  city  afUr  city,  was  captured  from 
the  Romans,  garrisons  and  governors  of  Ai  ubi  in  Idoo  1  were 
placed  in  them.  These  last  would  be  the  picked  men  oi  the 
nation,  more  generally  townsfolk,  men  of  learning  snd 
refinement,  as  well  as  brave  warriors  and  subtle  negociators. 
The  rank  and  file  would  be  peasantry;  the  nomads  would 
generally  be  skirmishers,  and  avoid  town  life. 

Colonies  and  families  of  the  Eelbite  race  are  met  with  in 
all  parts,  a6  conquest  extended.  Bahdel,  Meystln's  reported 
father,  may  have  been  an  officer,  a  subordinate  governor,  a 
merchant,  a  man  of  letters,  a  fbnctionaiy  of  the  new  worship, 
a  professor  in  a  college,  etc.,  as  these  were  quickly  founded. 
He  may  have  been  <  >Labiished  in  Damascus,  in  any  of  these 
capacities,  before  Mu'&wiya  i«tamed  there  as  governor* 
general.  Meysfln  may  have  been  bom  in  Damascus,  or 
broutrht  there  an  intknt  by  her  lather  and  mother;  for  she 
married  Mu'fiwiya  twelve  years  after  Damascus  was  taken* 
Her  mother  may  have  been  a  Roman  or  Syrian  captive. 
Girls  are  married  young  in  those  parts,  and  mothers  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  are  not  uncommon.  Admitting,  then,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  MeysUn  composed,  or  only  sang,  the  ditty ; 
admitting  that  Hn'ftwiya  overheard  her,  applied  the  one 
offensive  word  to  himgelf,  grew  angry  in  consequence,  and 
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instautly  dismissed  ber  to  her  own  people ;  admitting  that 
she  went,  then  and  there,  to  her  own  famiiyi  her  father's  kith 
and  kin,  taking  her  infant  son  with  her  under  Mu'ftwiya's 
sanctioD,  and  retaining  him  until  he  was  of  an  age  to  do 
without  her  maternal  care  ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ahe 
went  herself  and  took  her  child  to  the  desert,  still  less  to 
Yemen.  She  wonld  most  likely  go  to  her  father's  house  in 
Damascus ;  and  Mu'&wiya  could  consent  to  this,  as  be  was 
now  frequently  absent  in  his  naval  expeditions.  The  child 
wonld  still  be  under  the  supervision  of  any  one  he  might 
appuiiit.  His  father  could  assure  hiiiisclf  that  YezTd  was  duly 
taken  care  of,  properly  tended  in  sickness  (for  he  was  at- 
tacked by  smallpox  at  some  unknown  period  of  his  life), 
properly  schooled  when  of  the  requisite  age,  and  recallable  to 
his  own  guidance  when  he  saw  fit,  or  when  danger  loomed  in 
the  distance,  as  it  did  so  soon  as  the  tortuous  policy  of  the 
caliph  'Uthmftn  raised  troubles  in  Egypt  first,  and  then  at 
Medina,  ending  in  his  assassination  in  a.h.  35  (a.d.  655), 
when  Yezld  was  nine  years  old.  Now,  if  not  before,  Mu'awiya 
would  assume  the  personal  supervision  of  his  son's  training. 

It  is  true  that  Muhammed  himself,  when  a  poor  orpban- 
suckliog  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  was  given  to  a  foster- 
mother  of  a  stranger  tribe,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
years,  until  he  was  weaned,*  as  most  of  the  children  of 
Mekka  were  so  put  out  to  nurse  with  rustic  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  trusted  by  their  parents.  But  the  story  of 
Meysan's  being  allowed  by  Mn'ftwiya  to  take  Yezld  into  the 
desert  or  to  Yemen  from  Damascus,  so  recently  captured  and 
occupied,  is  utterly  incredible,  as  it  would  always  be  difilcult 
or  impossible  to  recall  him  when  old  enough,  and  equally 
impossible  to  watch  over  him  if  allowed  to  remain  longer 
with  his  mother.  It  may,  therefore,  almost  with  certainty, 
be  concluded  that  Ziya  Pasba  gave  a  true  and  correct  judg- 
ment when  he  recorded  his  marginal  note  to  this  little  poem : 
**  By  an  unknown  author,"   According  as  tastes  vary,  this 

ff 
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simple  ditty  may  be  pronounced  snblime  or  commonplace, 
bnt  tbat  it  was  not  indited  or  snng  by  MeysQn  tbe  motber  of 

Yezld  80T1  of  Mu'Swiya,  is  a  inoral  certainty,  though  sectarian 
or  dyDastic  rancour  lias  succeeded  in  commonly  coupling  her 
name  witb  it 


Appbhdxx. 

A  study  of  the  yarionsly  transliterated  names  connected 
witb  tbe  B0>eal1ed  "  Poem  of  Meysun,"  coupled  with  long- 
continued  former  tentatives  on  my  part  to  elaborate  a 
satisfactoiy  system  for  the  rational  r^dering  of  Arabic 
names,  words,  and  sentences  in  English  letters,  as  for  as 
possible,  Ivdi  revived  in  me  a  Jos  Ire  to  lay  before  the  Council 
and  Members  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  a  tolerably  com- 
plete -view  of  my  present  matured  system,  adapted  to  an 
approzimatively  correct  scientific  method  of  writing  Arabic 
in  our  characters,  so  to  say,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  professed 
reciters  of  the  Qur'an»  on  the  basis  of  the  special  science  called 

*Ilnnh't'T^nfid  ^^s^  px,  which  may  be  translated  £al4}- 

phoneas  'good  enunciation.' 

This  definition  of  tbe  system  naturally  excludes  any  eon- 

Bideration  of  the  ever-varying  local,  provincial  modes  of 
pronouncing  vernacular  Arabic,  as  practised  by  nations 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  extensiTe  regions,  from 
Arabia  to  Morocco,  where  that  language  is  tbe  mother- 
tongue  ;  and  still  more  eo,  forbids  any  reference  to  the 
Tariously  modified  methods  of  pronouncing  Arabic  words  and 
names  by  East  Indians,  Malays,  Persians,  Turks,  ete.  Of 
Ottoman  pronrmciation  I  have  fully  treated  in  my  Ottoman 
Grammar  recently  published  by  Triibner  and  Co. 

Each  one  of  such  provincial  dialects  of  Arabic,  and  each 
one  of  such  national  adaptations  of  Arabian  words  and  letters, 
would  require  a  special  treatise  for  its  elucidation  in  a 
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eeieniific  miuiQer,  of  wbieh  each  wonld  be  perfectly  capable  in 

the  hands  of  a  competent  master.  But  when  to  these  we  add 
the  chaotic  jumble  resulting  from  attempts  to  trausliterate  the 
whole  of  these  modes  of  pronunciation  by  one  unvarying 
system,  or  by  hap-hazard,  one  is  apt  to  siuk  down  in  despair. 
As  well  might  one  essay  to  write  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
with  our  unmethodical  English  mode  of  spelling. 

But  confusion  worse  confounded  is  created  by  >vriter8  who, 
not  able  to  read  the  language,  and  casually  visiting  one  or 
several  of  the  Arabic-spoken  countries,  try  their  skill  at 
portraying  in  English  letters  or  books,  and  guided  by  their 
untutored  ear  alone,  not  only  what  they  fancy  the  provincial 
natives  utter,  but  also  the  vile  composts  that  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  ignorant  laquaiA-de^laee,  self-styled 
interpreters  or  dragomans,  of  many  a  nationality ;  and  when 
to  this  ear-guidance  of  their  own,  they  add  a  medley  of 
correct  or  erroneous  Arabic  words  or  names  copied  from  other 
writers  of  some  other  nationality,  the  ne  plu8  ultra  is  reached 
of  puzzling  empiricism.  Our  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
even  our  official  correspondence,  and  our  East-Indian  com- 
positions, afford  ample  proof  of  this,  which  need  not  here  be 
further  dwelt  upon. 

It  was  a  singular  aberraiion  of  a  highly-gifted  mind,  when 
a  rough  and  ready,  though  erroneous,  rule  had  been  enuu« 
ciated  for  such  transliterations,  viz.  "all  consonants  as  in 
English,  and  all  vowels  as  in  Italian,"  that  a  great  scholar 
should  arise  to  teach  English  university  men,  and  others,  to 
forsake  the  horizontal  straight  stroke  used  over  the  long 
vowels  of  their  school  and  college  prosodial  esereitations,  and 
bid  them  adopt  the  right-to-lefl-downward  sloping  "  dash"  of 
the  French  i  U  oiyte),  for  the  purpose  of  marking  a  long 
Arabic  (or  other  eastern)  vowel ;  informing  them  at  the 
same  time,  f'orsootli,  that  thid  is  the  Italian  method.  The 
Italians  have  no  such  usage.  They  never  mark  their  long 
vowels  in  any  way  whatever.    What  they  really  do  is  to 
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mark  with  that  accent,  in  dicUonaries  only,  the  yowel  of  thai 
syllable  of  a  word  on  which  the  streee  falls ;  and  never  do 

tliey  use  it  in  OTdraory  booki  or  m  writing.  But,  when  such 
YOwel  is  final,  with  the  Btress  on  it,  they  mark  it  in  print  and 
in  writing  with  a  dash  eloping  down  from  left  to  right,  the 
French  aeeent  groioe  \  as  in  facoUd,  appie,  do  e,  o^gidi,  verrd, 
virtu,  etc. 

It  amounts  almost  to  a  national  sin,  to  a  crime  of  iese 
mc^e$td,  when  English  scholars,  men  of  truly  profound 

learning,  condescend,  in  English  publications,  to  adopt  the 
rrencii  method  of  transliteration ; — with  its  diphthongs,  wiiicli 
do  not  exist  in  Arabic ;  with  its  accent  dretrnfiexe,  ,  unknown 
in  English,  to  mark  the  Arabic  long  yowels ;  with  their 
erroneous  o  instead  of  the  Italian  u ;  and  with  their  erfoneons 
e  in  place  of  the  Italian  i.  There  is  no  vowel  o  in  the  whole 
Arabic  language  ;  though  the  consonant-ended  eombinatioii 
J  ,  am  OT  e7v  (as  the  word  or  billable  is  hard  or  soft)  is 
vernacularly  uttered  by  provincials  in  such  a  way  that 
nnacenstomed  foreign  ears  take  it  for  a  Yowel  o»  Btill,  this 
is  a  different  thing  to  the  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the 
Arabic  vowel  u,  which,  short  or  long,  is  always  pure,  as  ia 
Italian.  It  most  have  been  originally  given  to  Jewish 
teachers  of  Arabic  from  Spain,  whose  pronunciation  always 
has  been  aboniiiiabic  in  every  respect,  to  mislead  Italian 
students  in  the  middle  ages,  and  make  them  sound  the 
^amma  vowel  as  an  c» ;  and  it  is  foil  time  that  so  pemicious 
a  practice  were  discontinued,  both  here  and  on  the  continent. 
The  e  instead  of  Italian  i,  above  spoken  of,  has  no  bo^is 
whatever,  except  perversely  erroneous  and  general  French 
usage.  The  accent  circonflexe"  of  French  orthography  has 
a  special  history  of  its  own,  quite  diilercnt  from  that  of  a  trne 
long  vowel;  but,  as  their  writers  have  chosen  to  make  this 
€u:cent  the  alga  of  an  Arabic  long  vowel,  we  need  not 
complain,  for  we  are  under  no  compulsion  to  adopt  their 
unscientific  makeshitt.   To  mark  an  Arabic  long  vowel  iu  a 
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thoTOnglily  English  rad  aebolarlike  manner,  we  have  our 

well-known  legitimate,  prosodial  symbol,  ~,  straight  and 
horizontal ;  though,  unfortunately,  I  know  of  no  technical 
name  for  it.  How  much  more  English  and  scholarly,  how 
much  better  and  more  correct,  to  transliterate  KdM,  than  to 
pervert  this  into  Kdteb,  or  into  Kdt'ib. 

As  was  remarked  above,  there  are  no  diphthongs  whatever  in 
the  Arabic  language  (nor,  indeed,  tmly,  in  any  language). 
What  are  erroneously  styled  Arabic  diphthongs,  namely,  a 
fet'ha  vowel,  ,  followed  by  a  conBonantal  or  3^  wl>, 
final  to  the  syllable,  are  no  more  diphthongs  than  are  abj  eh, 
ad,  ed,  etc.  The  French,  denying  that  final  y  is  ever  a 
consonant,  and  having  no  w  in  their  alphabet,  attempt  to 
figure  the  words  Jy  qawl,  ^  q^yn,      yewm,      beyn,  by 

the  monstrosities  kaoul,  kain^  iaoum,  bein,  etc. 

Another  Arabic  combination  of  an  altogether  different 
natnre,  but  also,  quite  erroneously,  denominated  a  diphthong 
by  many,  is  where  two  vowels,  belonging  to  two  snccessive 
syllables  in  a  word,  are  brought  by  transliteratiou  into  forced 
juxtaposition,  through  the  incorrect  elision,  owing  to  our 
alphabetical  deficiency,  and  lack  of  equivalents  for  the  two 
Arabic  consonants,  he?tua     and  *at/n  ^.    These  two  letters,  * 

and  ^,  are  as  truly  and  as  efficiently  consonants,  as  are  aU  the 

letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  in  their  primary  values.  They 

both  represent,  to  European  cars,  u  kind  of  hiatus  or  gulp 
where  they  occur,  the  Aemza  being  soft,  something  in  the 
nature  of  our  tSareas  or  trema,  while  the  ^is  very  harsh  and 
gulpy,  totally  unknown  to  us.  They  are,  therefore,  tnie, 
efficient  consonants,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  articulate 
them.  They  are,  both  of  them,  capable  of  reduplication  in 
the  pronunciation  and  grammar ^of  a  derived  word,  exactly 

like  all  other  consonants;  as  in  jlij  te/e'*eia,  Jii;  tefa'ala; 
and  they  may  be  conveniently  transliterated  by  two  distinct 
modifications  of  our  ordinary  apostrophe  reveraed,  one  turned 
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to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right.  The  apostrophe  is  wanted 
in  transliterating  Arabic  componnd  names  and  clauses,  to 
represent  a  different  incident  that  befalls  some  letters  \  initial 

to  words.  Three  signs  of  elision  are  therefore  used  in  the 
present  or  proposed  system,  the  ordinary  apostrophe,  in- 
dicating the  omission  of  an  initial  letter  in  prononciation ; 
the  inverted  apostrophe  turned  to  the  left,  showing  tbe 
place  of  a  coneoiumt  which  we  do  not  possess  in  our  aiphahet, 
the  hemza;  and  the  inverted  apostrophe  tnmed  to  the  right, 

to  represent  the  harsh  consonant  'oyn,  which  also  our 
alphabet  does  not  contain.  All  three  are  perfectly  distinct ; 
each  represents  a  distinct  Arabic  letter ;  and  re  transliteration 
back  into  Arabic  characters  is  kept  free  from  all  donbt.  For, 
any  system  of  transliteration,  to  be  considered  perfect,  must 
represent  unmistakably  to  the  e^^e  of  the  scholar  the  original 
letters,  while  it  enables  a  reader  who  is  nnacqnainted  with  the 
written  characters  of  the  original  text,  to  read  the  words  with 
a  fair  approximation  to  correctness,  with  a  little  practice.  It 
is  a  lamentable  error,  propagated  in  our  Hebrew  "grammars  to 
the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  equivalents  to  the  Arabic  *  and  ^, 
namely  S  and  y ,  have  no  value,  and  go  for  nothinpf,  etc.  In 
ordinary  books  and  newspapers,  the  apostrophe  might  be  used 
for  all  three  purposes ;  though  the  two  inverted  forms  of  it 
would  always  be  preferable,  in  their  respective  places. 

As  is  well  known,  the  three  Arabic  short  vowels  are  usually- 
omitted  in  ordinary  print  and  handwriting,  having  to  be 
supplied  in  reading  and  speaking  by  the  person  who  reads  or 
speaks.  He  must  know  what  vowels  are  omitted,  or  he 
cannot  read;  and  of  course  he  cannot  converse  unless  he 
knows  the  vowels  of  his  words.  But  in  books  used  by 
learners,  and  in  copies  of  the  Qur'an,  etc.,  tbe  vowels  are 
marked,  in  whole  or  in  part.  They  are  called  collectively 
kareka  ISji-  'movement,  motion';  by  us,  "vowel-points." 
The  three  are,  respectively,  named  fetr^a  laSJ,  kura  fj^, 
and  ^amma  ^LLs,  which  names  mean,  in  their  order,  an 
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**  opening,"  a  " breaking,"  a  "  folding" ;  and  their  marks  are 
the  following:  ^,  ^,  \  Their  values  are,  respectively,  a  or 
e,  2, 24,  as  is  more  folly  explained  further  on ;  thus :  cSy^ 

S  J 

mutaitarrik,  cJ^^^  mtUa^awmiff  CJ}^  muteberrik,  f^J* 

muteseUim,    The  vowels  that,  in  theoretic  grammar,  follow 

the  final  consonant  of  a  word,  whether  they  be  the  mark  of  a 
case  in  nouns,  or  of  a  result  of  conjugation  in  a  verb,  are 
generally  omiUud  in  the  Ycrnacular  ;  and  when  the  word 
stands  alone,  or  is  linal  in  a  sentence,  they  are  omitted  even 
in  reading  the  Qur'fta,  subject  to  rules  that  are  beside  our 
present  subject.. 

The  three  Arabic  "long"  vowels  that  correspond  with  the 
three  ''short"  ones  mentioned  above  are  the  three  letters 
(consonants  in  all  other  circumstances) :  1»  i^»^9  then  called 
"  letters  of  prolongation,"  fiurufu  'l-medd  ijJT  t-J.^  (sing., 
iutrfu  *l^medd  JoIT  They  are  also  said  to  be  ''pro- 

longed," memdad  S^dJU ;  thus,  long  \  is  called  *elif  mmdUda 
;  long  ^  i&ya  memduda,  ij^^sX^  ilT;  and  long 
^\&n:aw  memduda,  iC>^CxX«j\^.  To  become  a  long  vowel, 
however,  each  of  these  three  letters,  otherwise  consonants, 
must  immediately  follow  the  homogeneous  short  vowel^points ; 
\  must  lullow  fet-ha,  must  follow  kesra^  and  •  must 
follow  dziimma ;  as  in  <4^U  bab^  ^jo^  ^i^,  hUr, 

Whenever  letter  \  is  a  consonant,  it  is  usually  marked  in 

writing  by  a  hemza  sign  being  placed  over  it,  1 .    It  is  then 

named  hemza- elif,  heniz'-eUf^  or  simply,  for  brevity,  hemza* 

Consonantal  'eitfi%  really  one  and  the  same  thing  with  Aemza, 

and  in  certain  cases  is  written  as  kemjta  alone,  without  a 

letter  \  as  its  support,  as  in  ^U-  ja'a,  ^U*  etc, 

> 

But  this  consonantal  \ ,  this  Aemza,  is  capable,  like  every 
other  consonant,  of  taking  every  one  of  the  three  vowels, 
short  and  long,  after  it  in  pronunciation ;  as  it  is  also  capable, 
like  them,  of  being  quiescent  (as  it  is  called) ;  i,e*  of  being 
vowelless,  and  of  thus  ending  a  syllable.  The  subject  of  the 
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Tarious  conditions  of  hemza,  or  consonantal  ^eUf^  is  somewhat 
intricate,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1,  When  Itemza  is  iuitial  to  au  ordinary  word  {i.e,  when 
it  is  not  a  hemza  i>f  junethn,  which  see  further  on),  and  ia 
followed  by  any  one  of  the  three  short  vowels,  it  alwaya 
keeps  the  one,  unchanging  written  form,  like  every  other 
consonant.  Thus,       *€urdz,  iil  *elem,  ^|  'tit,  ^Uji  'insdn, 

'?/.N?7/.  With  /iesra  vowel,  the  hemza  sign  is  more 
generally  placed,  with  the  Towel-point,  below  the  I ;  aa 
(^Llj[,  etc. 

2.  When  hemza  is  initial  to  an  ordinary  word,  but 
followed  by  a  Umg  vowel,  it  still  follows  the  foregoing  rale 
of  no  change  in  its  written  form,  so  long  as  the  vowel  is 

heterogeneous  to  the  hemza  ;  i.e.  when  the  vowel  is  either 

kesta  or  ^omma,  as  in  5V^|  *%rad^  'aid.  Bat,  with  the 
homogeneous  long  vowel,  the  two  letters,  consonantal  initial 

\,  and  long-vowel  ^ ,  coalesce  into  one  sole  letter  \ ;  and  tliis 
one  \  is  then  marked  in  writing  with  a  special  symbol,  ^, 

called  medd  3J« ,  or  medda  iXi  ("  prolongation  *') ;  generally 
without,  but  sometimes,  optionally,  with  the  hemza  sign; 

thus,  JT  or     stands  for  J\i ,  and  is  transliterated  W. 

3«  When  \  is  not  initial  to  a  word,  other  rules  have  to  be 
observed.  It  may  then  be  either  movent  or  qniescen , 
followed  or  not,  accompanied  or  not,  by  its  own  vowel  in 
pronuiieintion  ;  and  tliis  is  tantamouiil  to  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  non-initial  \  may  either  begin  or  end  a  non-initial 
syllable  in  a  word  (exactly  like  every  other  consonant).  Ita 
rules  iii  these  cases  vary  greatly. 

4.  When  i,  non-ioitial  to  a  word,  is  initial  to  a  syilable, 
whether  its  own  vowel  be  short  or  long,  we  have  to  take 
notice  of  the  vowel  that  accompanies  the  consonant  preceding 
the  \  in  the  word,  as  well  as  its  own  vowel. 

5.  If  that  preceding  vowel,  as  well  as  ita  own,  be  the 
homogeneons  short  /H4<''     then  t  suffers  no  change  in 
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its  written  form.    Tlius,  Ju  Mera,         je*e^a,  {Ju\j 

re^esa^  etc.   But  if  its  own  homogeneous  vowel  be  long  T , 

after  a  preceding  short  /et-ha,  then  T  ia  written  instead  of  \  ; 
thus,        aa'd/a,  JU  ma*dl,  etc, 

6.  If  non-initial  kemza  be  preceded  in  the  word  by  a 
beterogeneons  abort  vowel,  kesra  or  dzammaf  its  own  vowel 

still  continuing  homogeneous  and  short,  the  1  undergocd  a 
eorresponding  change  in  its  written  form,  and  becomes  * 
after  kesra^  and  |  after  ^amma;  as,  i^j  ri*a,  SJX  fi*a, 

<l1«     7,  ilip  thu*ebd\        ju*er,        ru'esd\  etc. 

?•  If,  in  encb  case,  its  own  vowel  be  long,  it  then  takes 
itself  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  preceding 

paragraph,  but  is  followed  by  that  one  of  the  tliree  long-vowel 
letters,  ^,  which  is  homogeneous  with  its  own  long 

vowel ;  thus  Ij^j  ri'daa,        ri'iyy,  tAfb  ^fj 

JIJ^"  j^'(i^'t  ^^  jJd/iu'dba,  rud\  thu^ura,  etc.; 

and  ^  is  sometimes  written  T ;  as,  {Jt^S^  for  c^^jT  *irti*ds 
VriTOs). 

8.  And  if  the  hemxcCs  vowel  in  such  case  be  short,  and  the 
preceding  vowel  be  short  Jct-ha  ,  it  still  changes  its  written 
form  as  above ;  thus,  jJj  be*isa,  (J^jf  be*u8a,  dhe*^^ 
Ojj  dhe*uba,  ^mJUj  re*tfa,       re'ufa,  etc* 

9.  If  the  preceding  vowel  be  abort  feUha  ,  while  its  own 
vowel  be  long  and  heterogeneous,  the  change  in  written  form, 
occors  as  above,  but  the  long-vowel  letter  is  added ;  as, 

Ut\m,  (-PJ^  di^,  <^^}j  r^uf,  etc.  The  second  ^ 

is  often,  perhaps  mistakenly,  omitted  in  writing  and  printing 
such  words  as  these  last  two,  even  in  copies  of  the  Qur'aa, 
from  reverence  for  ancient  use. 

10.  If  the  preceding  vowel  be  long  fet-ha  and  the 
kemza  s  vowel  be  short,  it  takes  the  written  form  of  5  or  j , 
according  to  which  vowel  belongs  to  it;  and  the  1  of  the 
preceding  long  vowel  is  marked  with  the  medd  sign  T ;  thus, 
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JJJI;  mudhd'ir,  pjj  ihfir,  i-lST;  r&%  plj  za*ir,  Jj  li 
qd*ilf  {^'^\^  tebd*us,  Jj'^  tcfaul,  etc.  In  this  last  case,  J , 
the  vowel  is  sometimes  long,  ia  JjjTj  zd^uL  In  some  of 
Bnch  words  the  hemza  is  radical^  as  in  ^*\f$  etc. ;  in 
others  it  is  servile  and  formative,  as  in  ^     bakd*im,  etc. ; 

and  in  others  again  it  is  a  commutative  substitute  for  a 
radical  consonant  ^  or  j,  as  in  ^Ij  zd'ir^^jji^,  sd*ir 
ga%  etc.  This  is  a  very  difficult  part  of  Arabic  grammar. 

11.  There  are  eorae,  comparatively  few,  words  in  which  t 
is  the  second  radical,  and  has  short  kesra,  ^,  for  its  vowels 
while  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  ckamma  vowel  It  does  not 
then  conform  in  writing  to  that  preceding '  vowel,  bnt  is 
written  j  ;  thus,  JJ5  du*il,  cl^  j  dhu*iba^  Jii  su*ila,  etc. 

12.  Non-initial  hemza  in  a  word,  when  imlial  to  a  ayllable, 
may  be  immediately  preceded  by  a  qniescent  consonant^ 
marked  in  writing,  when  necessary,  with  the  jezm  ^.jjf  sign 
over  it  which  is  also  called  sukun  ;  the  quiescent 
consonant  then  ends  the  preceding  syllable  of  the  word.  The 
hemzaf  in  such  case,  figures,  ki  writing,  as  U  i^,  or 
according  to  its  own  vowel,  if  short:  thns,  I3l^  jey*ela, 

^  mut'm,  ij^^  mur'ila ;  JJJ  'eb'ur,  ^jf  1  'ej  urn,  jj^jl 

'ed^ur,  etc. ;  or  as  T,  -j,  if  its  own  vowel  be  long;  thus, 
^Ik^  mit'&m,  ter*u,  4j>j^  fneth'ab,  etc.   Bat  J^l^ 

and  Jr^  are  sometimes  fonnd  written  for  ^^p^  mes'uL 

13.  When  medial  (non-initial)  htmza,  l»eing  the  second 
radical  in  a  derivative  word,  ia  reduplicated,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  with  any  other  consonant  of  the  alphabet,  it  ends 
one  syllable,  and  also  begins  the  next.   It  then  still  follows, 

in  writing,  the  rules  given  above,  whether  its  vowel  in  the 

second  of  those  two  syllables  be  short  or  long.  Thus,  Jw 

tefe'ela^  JJaJ  tefe'*ul,  niutefe**il,  mudhc'ib, 

dJ^  ja'*db,  j\^ja*'Sr,  etc. 


...... ^le 
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14.  When  medial  kemza,  not  being  redaplieated,  ends  a 
eyllablei  its  written  form  depends  entirely  on  the  Yowel  of  tbe 

syllable  it  ends,  being  written  \  ailer /et-^,  j  after  Aesra,  and 

j  after  ^amma.  Thns,  dj]5  de%  Mr, 

je'sh,       the'ra,  Ui;  re'/a ;  jL  bi'r,  jjj  bi'sa,  Lp^J  dAi% 

^{^j  d^mn,  ^tj  man,  jJj  zi'baq;  bu\  J^p 

tku*lal,  l^j  ru'ya,  p)i         ^yp  ^t»'n«ii,  etc. 

15.  WheD  hemza  is  final  in  a  word,  it  mt^f  form  a  syllable  by 
itself  with  its  owu  short  vowel  (or  case-ending  nunnation,  ^,  ^, 
or  \').  It  may  then  follow,  either  a  qniescent  consonant,  or  a 
consonant  accompanied  by  its  following  short  or  long  yowel. 

Thus,  iiJ  bed\  iJi^,  d\f\  Ij^  juz\  tij  defe\  dsft, 
d^tt'a,  f\j^  jez&\  ^6  defl\  U)^  m^zu\  etc.  The 
transliterations  liere  given,  exclusive  of  the  case-endings, 
fihow  bow  the  words  are  pronounced  when  they  stand  alone, 
or  come  before  a  full  stop  in  a  phrase  or  sentence.  The 
obliqne  cases,  ^aT in,  <jJ  heStt,  beet  an,  bed*a,  need 
but  to  be  mentioned  without  tktail,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to 
separate  them  from  tbe  other  tinal  consonants. 

16.  At  the  beginniDg  of  certain  well-deEned  words  only, 
initial  kemza,  when  any  one  of  those  words  follows  any  other 
word  in  a  phrase  or  sentence,  becomes  elided  in  pronunciation 
alone,  being  still  written.  It  is  then  called  the  *elif  of 
funetian,  J^^T  cjU!  'e&fu  'l'wa$l ;  and  is  marked  with  a 

special  sign,  called  wa^/a  <uJi^,  placed  over  it  thus,  T. 
The  worda  in  question  are  of  four  classes ;  yiz,  1,  the 
definite  article  jT  alone ;  2,  the  ten  following  nonns :  ^T, 

IijT,  '^X,  ^uJT,  ^,uJT,  ^T,  pT,  ^T,  St^T,  and 

;  3,  the  imperatiyes  regular  of  yerbs  of  the  first  or 

primitive  form  ;  and  4,  every  word  of  the  seventh  and  follow- 
ing derivative  forms  of  verbs  that  begin  with  Aemza,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  aorist  tenses. 

TOl..  XTIU.~[nBW  SEBIS8.]  SO 
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In  transliterations  of  all  tbeae  words,  our  apostrophe  is  the 
fitting  sign  of  Baeh  elision. 

17.  Bat»  with  regard  to  the  definite  article  and  this  elision 
of  its  Aemza  when  not  initial  in  a  sentence  or  solitary  word, 
the  further  observatiou  is  needed  tliat,  in  this  respect,  the 
Arabic  alphabet  of  twenty-eight  letters  is  divided  equally  into 
two  elaases  of  fourteen  letters  each,  denominated  respectively 
the  "Innar"  and  the  "solar"  letters;  heeaase  the  words 

J«j  qam^  (the  moon),  and  ^^Jk^  ^em  (the  sun)  have  their 

initial  letters  in  the  two  classes  respeetiyely*  The  Innar 

letters,  ^J^^  *-^Jlr^     hurUju  H-qameriyya,  are,  1 ,  <— > , 

^'     t*  t'  t'      J'      T'  ^^^^ 
letters,  ^rqfu  '^-skem^yya,  are, 

*i»j>  J>  tjOf  cJ,  J.  The 

diiierence  seen  above  in  the  two  clasa-namcs  is  that  when  a 
nonn,  the  initial  of  which  is  a  Innar  letter, 

qamenyy^  is  shown  to  be  definite  by  the  article  that  precedes 
it,  no  further  change  occurs  in  the  group  beyond  the  simple 
elision  of  the  initial  T  of  that  article  in  its  pronunciation ; 

thus,  6ij|VT  Jli  qala  Vmldd,  s^ldT  Jj  daqqa  'Uab, 

iiasefa  *lrqamer^  etc, ;  hut,  when  the  initial  letter  of 

the  noun  is  a  solar  letter,  Jiarjun  shemsiyyt  then, 

not  only  does  the  elision  of  the  initial  T  of  the  article  take 
place  as  before,  but  the  J  also  of  that  article  is  transformed, 

in  pronunciation,  though  not  in  writing,  into  the  initial  solar 
letter  of  the  noun,  which  is  then  marked  by  the  sign  of 
reduplication  the  jezm  sign  "  of  the  J  disappears  in  writing, 
and  the  wada  sign     is  extended  (in  handwritings  only,  not 

in  print)  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  article  J^;  thus  J^i^ 

qUla  'r-rMi,  L^'y^  J-^  shaqqa  *th'tkervb,  JJ^aJT  i-A^ 
Jtese/e  *sh-shems,  etc. 
IS.  A  penultimate  long  Towel  in  any  Arabic  word  muU 
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be  followed  by  a  consonant  with  its  short  vowel,  or  its 

nunaation;  and  this  consonant  may  be  hcmza,  radical  or 
servile,  as  well  aa  aDj  other  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  all 
of  whioh  aie  coneoaantB  originallj*   Thas,  (4^U  b&h^  JU 

qaXa,  Jj  qlla,  jyL  sUr,        dd\  A^Ji^  J}.amra\  jd*a, 
^i^^  mebdu,  etc. 

19.  Final  short-vowel  radical  or  oommntative  \  occurs  in 

many  words ;  as  Wa,  U  ma,  \jl  gaza,  etc.  It  should  never 
be  marked  with  a  grave  accent  in  transliteration.  Bat  there 
is  a  final  short-vowel  servile  in  Arabic,  originally  written 
with    preceded  by  fei*^a  ^j",  and  then  termed   shortened  " 

\,  *elif  maqsUra  u,e j  1 ,  which  should  be  so  marked 

with  the  grave  accent  in  traoaliteratiou,  because  it  bears  the 
streesor  accent  of  the  word;  as         bu^rd,  iubleL 

f^'^^  husnd,  tubd^  etc.    This  is  the  real,  true  Italian 

method  of  marking  the  final  short  vowel  of  a  word,  when  the  . 
stress  falls  on  such  final  short  vowel.  Bat,  when  this  short  vowel 

v/*,  pronounced  «,  ceases  to  be  final  to  the  eye  in  writing, 
and  to  the  ear  in  pronunciation,  by  reason  of  a  pronominal 
suffix  or  a  i  of  unity  or  femininity  being  added  afler  it  in  the 
word,  then  the  vowel  is  written  in  Arabic  with),  and  no 
longer  with  ^.  It  cannot,  then,  by  mere  inspection  or 
audition,  be  distinguished  from  the  final  radical  \  above 
mentioned ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  called 
*€Uf  maqsUra ;  thus,  iVj^  bushrd'hu,  U1^5j  hushrd-hd, 
bu^rd-ya,  C^Ji4  bushrd-ha,  etc.;  ifU>.  liamdt, 
%\^ha9iU\  etc. 

Short  final  vowel  after  kesra  is  elided  in  ordinary  writing 
or  print,  when  the  word  is  an  indefinite  noun ;  but  is  written 
when  the  noun  becomes  definite;  as  qa^, 

qa^U  and  'A^',  etc.  It  is  omitted  at  the  end  of  a 
fev  well-known  definite  words,  exceptionally ;  as  j\i£X  I  ibr 
jUiiT,  gulT  for  JliJT,  ^\iT  for  ^\*^.  etc.  ' 
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Short- vowel  final  3  is  perhaps  not  met  with ;  for  .J  dhu, 
probably,  and  the  apocopated  regular  plural  nomiuatives, 
certainly,  as,      etc.,  end  in  loog^vowel  y\ 

The  third  person  plural  masculine  of  preterite  verbs 
regular,  and  some  persons  plural  masculine  oi  subjunctive 
and  conditional  aorist  verba,  as  well  as  the  imperative  ploral, 
also  end  in  long-vowel  / ;  bat,  when  such  verba  are  not 

followed  by  a  pronominal  suffix,  the  ^  has  a  silent  \  added 

after  it  in  writing ;  thus,        AeteiU,        ketebH-Au,  etc. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  suflScient, 
if  not  exhaustive,  for  the  subject  of  the  Arabic  short  and  long 
vowels,  as  also  of  the  kemza  consonant  This  appendix  is  not 
an  Arabic  grammar.  It  may,  however,  be  iisodilly  added  as 
a  fundamental  axiom  of  the  Arabic  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage, that  no  AraHe  ward  or  syllable  can  really  beyin  wUh  a 
vowel,  whatever  European  ears  and  minds  may  think ;  for, 
the  initial  hemza  of  a  word  or  syllable  is  always  a  consonant, 
and  represents  the  gentle  but  perceptible  opening  of  the  vocal 
passage.  The  ^,  the  hard  or  harsh  analogue  of  the  aoft, 

gentle  Iiemza^  represents  the  strong,  guttural  hiatus  or  gulp  of 
SQch  opening  or  closing;  and  initial  ^  or  ji  in  word  or 
syllable,  is  always  a  consonant,  y  or 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Arabic  vowels,  it  is 
essential  to  press  home  the  conviction  of  the  utter  erroneous- 
ness,  the  mischievons  misleadingness  of  the  system  adopted 
by  our  transliterators,  tliat  of  using  the  combinations  ah  or 
eh  to  represent  the  Arabic  ieminine  termination  of  nouns, 
which  is,  in  fact^  a  consonant  letter  t  if  and  not  a  letter  A  m , 
at  all.  What  has  led  to  this  serious  European  mistake, 
servilely  adopted  by  so  many  unreilecting  English  scholars  of 
incontestable  merit,  is  that  when  a  full  stop  follows  such 
ftmittine  nonn,*~and  every  isolated  word  is  naturally  followed 

by  such  full-stop,— its  final  *,  called  tl^^liTf  Aj  ta'u 
U-ie'mfh,  t  of  femininity,  as  well  as  its  case*TOwel|  disappeaza 
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from  the  proiiuiiciaUuu.    Thus,        kelbetun,  JjJi  Jielbetin, 

XiU  kMetan.  helbetu,  ^  keU^eti,  IlK  kelbeta,  are 
then  all  equally  pronounced  kelba.    But  this  pronunciation 

might  quite  as  well  be  written  only,  this  wi^^ 

the  Towel^points  marked^  is  not  differentiated  in  any  respect 
from  the  objective  definite  of  the  masculine  ufJI ;  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  termination  \^ 
in  plural  verbs,  a  difference  of  terminal  form,  spoken  and 
written,  was  devised,  to  show  the  feminine  nonn  without  its 
distinctive  final  I ,  when  the  word  was  followed  by  a  full  stop. 
That  spoken  form  was,  as  said  above,  to  drop  the  feminine  i 
and  its  case*vowel,  saying,  for  instance,  keUta,  The  written 
form  was,  to  drop  the  dots,  the  diacritical  points,  of  the  final 
feminine  if,  which  thus  became,  in  form,  a  mimicking 
the  soft  aspirate  when  written,  bat  never  pronounced  as  one. 
A  final  soft  aspirate  z  is  always  a  radical  letter,  whereas  a 
final  feminine  s ,  and  its  uiidotted  representative,  unaspirated 
is  always  a  servile  formative  letter.  A  knowledge  of 
grammar  enables  one  to  distinguish  between  such  feminine 
nouns  and  words  really  ending  with  radical,  aspirated 
This  last  is,  and  always  should  be,  as  scrupulously  and  as 
audibly  aspirated  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Arabic,  as  at  the 
heginning  or  in  the  middle ;  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  its 

hard  or  harsh  analogue  ^  ft.   Thus,  hubub,  jyLL. 

^hur\  L^J  reht,       rtt^m;  LJSj  tenM,  ^Jt?  iaqbli^,  etc. 

But  the  undotted  »,  standing  really  for  servile  i  at  the  end  of 
a  feminine  noun,  is  never  aspirated ;  and,  as  it  is  always 
preceded  by  a  /et-ka  vowel  accompanying  a  preceding 
consonant  in  the  same,  final  syllable  of  the  word,  it  has 
come  in  course  of  time,  if  not  /ram  all  antiquity,  to  be 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  final  unmarked  fet-tta 
vowel  in  a  feminine  noun.  It  is,  virtually,  a  fourth  Arabic 
Towei  letter,  used  in  Arabic  at  the  end  of  feminine  nouns 
only;  as,  iS^^  (for  Uy^^  etc.)  b&reka^  ai)^  (for  Uy)  birAa, 
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i^ip  (for  iSy)  turha,  Li^  (for  1^)  /wr-^a,  (for  il> Jl^) 

Medina,  aJU  (for  aJU)  Mefika,        (for         ./ifl^ifa,  2fjuj>^ 

(for  i  ju  J^)  Hudeyda,  jlXLIj  (for  J^lbli)  /'a/fwa,  (for 

JflcTAi)  Khadxja,  etc.  This  peculiar  use  of  final  (virtually) 
vowel  i  may  be  compared  to  the  French  usage  of  not 
pronouncing  the  final  consonant  or  consonants  of  most  words, 
when  not  followed  by  an  initial  vowel  in  the  next  word  of  the 
phrase  or  sentence,  as  in  '*  c*est  lui,"  compared  with  c'estd 
lui/'  etc.  Europeans  are  misled  by  the  similarly  erroneous 
transliteration  of  feminine  Hebrew  Biblical  names,  such  as 
Rebekah,  and  the  like ;  but  the  true  origin  and  value  of  the 
(virtually-vowel)  final  feminine  i  for  i,  and  its  not  being  an 
aspirate,  is  correctly  set  forth  in  the  present  paragraph  ;  and 
thus  comes  to  a  close  the  discussion  of  the  Arabic  vowels. 

The  consonants,  that  is,  all  the  letters,  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  twenty-eight  in  number,  have  their  isolated  written 
forms,  and  their  values,  as  nearly  as  our  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  (never  more  than  two  letters  in  one 
combination)  can  represent  them,  as  follows  : 

f  (uf ,  j,  c-j  ^,  ci^  ^  th,  ^j,  ^h,  ^M,  Jd,  j,dA 
jT,  j  z,  ^     J:,  shy  ^  2,      dz,\}  t,)o  ^,        ^y,  ^  /, 

As  may  be  readily  seen  above,  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Arabic  consonants  have  letters  in  our  English  alphabet 
that  exactly  correspond  with  them  in  value,  viz.  ijLi 
^j,  jd,  jT,  jz,^s,        uJ/,  J     C/^,  J  /,  j»  ;w, 

^  rvt  s  h,  y.  None  of  these  require  any  mark  to  distinguish 
them  from  others;  but  it  may  be  here  noticed  that  is 
pronounced  like  hard  g  in  Egypt ;   that  ^  g  varies  in 

pronunciation,  softer  or  harder,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in 
different  places,  and  is  frequently,  but  needlessly,  represented 
by  gh  ;  and  that  j  q  also  varies  in  special  ways.  Those 
special  peculiarities  can  only  be  learnt  by  ear,  like  our  owu 
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provincialisms.  The  j  q,  agnin,  by  aome  siill,  and  was, 
formerly,  by  all,  written  with  ixkin  transliterations,  and  later 
on,  was  diatiogaished  from  the  Ci^  also  sbowu  hj  a  by 
having  a  dot  placed  under  it,  Ijc.  Bnt  the  very  Arabic  letter 
J,  as  well  as  both  our  capital  and  small  letters  Q,  are  but 
modified  forms  of  one  original  Phenician,  old  Hebrew,  or  old 
Arabic  letter,  whence  old  Greek  Q  and  Latin  Q,  q. 
It  never  was  pronounced  by  Semitics  with  the  same 
organ  as  the  also  directly  derived  from  the  Phenician  ; 
but  the  Oreeks  were  the  first  to  confuse  q  and  k,  as  they 
confused  almost  every  letter  of  the  primitive  alphabet ;  much 
more  so  dmn  did  the  Etruscans  and  Latins.  Some  writers 
use  our  c  to  represent  j ;  but  our  <;  is  the  descendant,  as  is 
the  Arabic  ^,  and  the  Oreek  P,  of  the  Phenician.   It  is 

therefore  erroneous  so  to  use  a  c,  and  as  we  now  know  the 
filiation  of  our  letters,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Semitic  characters, 

our  scholars  are  gradually  becoming  unanimous  in  the  use  of 
q  to  represent  j,  without  putting  the  needless  u  after  it. 

Thus  we  write  JjI»  q&bU,        qabul^  I^JJJ  qW^$  f^jt  qireb, 
maqUl,       qur'dn,  etc. 
Of  the  eleven  remaining  Arabic  consonants,  three,  ^  ^, 

2»  ^  ^  distinguished,  in  transliteration,  from  three  of  the 
foregoing  seventeen,  by  a  short  stroke  placed  under  them. 
Hitherto  a  dot  has  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  it  is 

frequently  very  indistinct,  a  bold  short  stroke  is  preferable, 
both  for  print  and  for  handwriting;  especially  as  a  long 
stroke  is  used  for  the  letters  of  the  class  here  following,  as 

also  to  mark  iLe  long  vuweis,  us  eiplaiued  above,  when  put 
over  thein. 

Of  the  eight  Arabic  letters  now  left  for  eiplanation,  our 
alphabet  offers  no  equivalent  single  character,   Bnt  our  tk 

and  ^  give  a  couibination,  each,  that  exactly  represents  the 
value  of  one  Arabic  letter,  viz.  i£j  thf  ^  ii>  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  our  M.   It  has  in  onr  language  two  valneSt 
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soft  in  thee,  sbarp  ia  three.   The  latter  alone  is  the  value  of 

s 

the  Aiabio  wu;  as  in  cLr)J  themb,  JI^  mi/^A 
We  are  therefore  driven,  in  order  to  avoid  donbt  and  ambiguity 
in  transliterating,  to  adopt  the  modificatiou  dh  to  represent 
our  value  of  th  in  thee,  etc,,  which  is  the  power  of  tlie  Arabic 
J  (a  modified  J  d) ;  thus,  tjlj  dh&ka,  j  «^»'^« 
Mv^dba.  Fitting  examples  of  the  power  and  transliteration 
of  ^  are  found  in  jJJi-i>  shem,  SuxiJ  teshdid,  cAr?4^ 
^0^1^.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out  that  is,  in 
some  parts,  provineially  sounded  like  s,  and  in  other  parts 
like  t ;  while  i  is  here  Bounded  like  d,  there  like  z,  just  as 
French  tyros  sound  our  th. 

Three  Arabic  letters,  again,  ^  M*  ^  d*  bave  no 

£nglish  equivalents  in  single  or  double  letters,  though  we 
can  manage  to  represent  them  in  transliterations.  The  value 
of  ^  can  be  learnt  from  a  Scotchman  when  he  says  loch,  or 
from  a  German  when  he  says  acA*  The  reason  for  not  taking 
eh  to  represent  ^  is,  that  eh  is,  in  Prench,  equivalent  to  our 
sh  and  German  sch;  also,  that  our  ch,  the  equivalent  of 
French  and  English  tch,  as  of  German  isch,  is  a  useful 
representative  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Turkish  letters 
whieh  do  not  exist  in  Arabic.  But,  the  student  must  never 
pronounce  •  M  as  A',  though  this  is  natural  in  ordinary 
English  and  French  readers.  Until  the  correct  sound  is 
learnt,  it  would  be  far  better  to  pronounce     and  not  ^,  in 

such  words  as  ^|P>>  MurUj,  Mcirij,  ^  /aMr,  j>^\i 

J^^sUr,  ^  selMt  etc.  (pron.  Aumjf  harift  /oAr,  /dAtr,  aelhh 
The  ^jfi  ^  is  sonnded  as  a  d  in  some  parts,  and  as  a  in 
others.  But  it  is  the  most  characteristic  letter  in  the  Arabic 
language.  A  good  professional  or  amateur  reciter  of  the 
Qur*dn  is  as  proud  of  his  perfect  pronunciation  of  this  letter 
us  is  a  Taiisiau  oi'  his  r  grasseye  or  as  an  Englishman 
of  his  accuracy  in  sounding  such  a  medley  as  though  thou 
think  the  thing  thine,  this  threefold  thong  thrown  through 
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the  throng  shall  thoroughly  thwart  thee."    Ilence,  f 
qadza\  qd'M,  qab^,  jJj  /adzl,  )aiJ  ^abf, 

tvU  g^dbit,  Tna^buL 

The  Iff  9  frequently  aonnded  proyincially  as  a  yery  hard 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  disputable  letter,  as  to  its  correct  sound, 
of  the  whole  Arabic  alphabet.    It  is  a  sibiiaut  moditication  of 
b  I,  and  ^  is  the  only  possible  yaiae.   Thus,  ^  tauim, 

^li  mlim,  matzium,  jiai  natsar,  JblJ  natsir,  jykliJi 

All  these  six  doublo  consoaant  comljinatioiis  for  one  Arabic 
letter  each  must  carefully  be  marked  with  a  long  line  under 
them»  because,  in  Arabic  words,  the  single  letters  composing 
them  frequently  occur  separately  in  succession,  and  must  be 
pronounced  independently. 

There  nowiemain  the^mz^a^,  I,     j,  already  sufficiently 

enlarged  on,  and  the  *ayn  ^,  also  mentioned  above,  for  which 

no  English  letter  or  combination  of  letters,  is  available.  As 
was  said  before,  they  both  represent  the  htatus  that  introduces 

[I  vowel,  or  separates  two  vowels,  in  a  word,  by  opening  or 
modifying  the  aperture  of  the  vocal  passage,  and  thus 
beginning  a  syllable  without  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  consonant 
or  aspiration ;  and  also  the  Matus  that  doses  a  syllable  after 
a  vowel  without  such  aid  of  an  ordinary  consonant  or  aspira- 
tion ;  the  hemza  being  soft  and  gentle,  the  'ay»  being  harsh 
and  deeply  guttural.  To  represent  such  hiatus  without  a 

letter  in  transliterations,  the  reversed  apostrophes,  'for  hem^af 
'  for  .'ayn,  appear  the  most  appropriate  symbols,  as  they 
effidenUy  separate  two  following  Yowels  in  two  following 
syllables  of  a  word,  by  beginning  the  second  syllable,  as  they 
open  or  close  any  syllable,  and  also  admit  of  reduplication 

when  required.    Thus,  Jit!  *emr,         'emir,  ^  *Smr, 

J^U  me'mar.         re^da ;  jU  'umr,  '&mir, 
viamUr,  J  s**  Ja'aL 
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Two  passiug  remarks,  eTcn  three  to  an  Knglishman,  may 
be  useful.  1,  In  Arabic  writing,  two  separate  letters  never 
combine  to  form  snch  combinations  ae  our  eh,  tck,  8k,pA,  rA,  tk, 
or  aa  French  dj,  or  aa  German  chf  sc/i,  dsch,  tsch,  etc.  Bot» 
on  the  other  hand,  juxtapositions  occar  commonly  that  are 

unknown  in  onr  tongne ;  such  as  1^  ^M^^     /0t^$  ^ 

fes-fi,        qid'k$  ^  kun-h,  ^  nebih,  <uJJ  tenbi/t, 

muteneblfikf  iM\  *eblehf  etc.  2.  In  Arabic,  an  aapirate  mnat 
always  be  aspirated,  wherever  placed  in  a  word,  whether  aa  an 

initial,  as  a  medial,  or  as  a  final.  The  preceding  words  are 
instancea  of  final  aspirates,  and  they  may  be  reduplicated 

when  medial  or  final,  like  any  other  consonant ;  thus, 

mu^abbibi  mu^abMf  ^kk^f*  mukeAAel, 

Jl|^  kehhdi»  Initial  and  simple  medial  aspirates  abound ; 
BB,^gA^  haqtr,  l^kaya,  hedm,  i^U  ha4zim,  k^^^^ 
Mhb^  ^  sehnif  f^dhib,  JL^  Behllt  djyS^  maa-hub, 

etc«  Wheneyer  an  aspirate  occurs  in  a  transliteration  so  as  to 
be  preceded  in  the  word  by  a  consonant  that,  in  English, 
would  make  a  combination  having  the  value  of  a  single  Arabic 
letter,  the  aspirate  should,  by  way  of  precaution,  be  separated 
from  the  other  consonant  by  a  hyphen,  to  mark  that  they 
belong  grammatically  to  two  syllables.  Several  examples  are 
seen  above.  3.  An  Englishman  should  never  allow  letter  r 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in  an  Arabic  word  to  iiiodily  and 
debase  the  vowel  that  precedes  it  in  the  syllable,  as  is  so 
general  in  English  words.  All  Arabic  vowels  must  always  bo 
kept  pure  in  pronunciation,  as  vowels  are  always  kept  pure  in 
Italian,  and  most  other  languages;  no  mudiiicatiuu  of  their 
one  sound  each  is  in  any  case  permissible. 

The  twenty-eight  Arabic  consonants  are  further  divisible 
as  to  pronunciation,  into  two  very  distinct,  but  numerically 
iiiie(iual  classes,  "soft"  and  "  hard  "  (or  harsh ").  Ismcteen 
are  soft,  \,  l^,  lls,       ^,  J,  li,  ^,  j,       ^J»,  u-^ ,  t^ii 
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J>  kJi  while  only  nine  are  hard,  ^,  ^,  ^J>, 

*  tj  fi'  O' 

The  chief  result  of  this  division  of  the  consonants  is  that 
the  short  Jet-lia  vowel  \  when  following  one  of  the  former  in 
the  Bame  syllable,  generally  takes  the  yalue  of  onr  short « in 
bet,  m^,  p^,  t^,  etc. ;  whereas,  in  accompanying  a  con- 
sonant of  the  hard  class,  it  invariably  takes  the  sound  of  our 
short  snrd  vowel  a,  as  heard  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
o-bove,  and  in  the  indefinite  article  of  the  phrase  a  man.  The 
vowel  kesra  ^  is  also  affected  in  an  analogous  manner  to  be 
explained  further  on;  but  the  vowel  ^fiwma  *  is  not  so 
affected,  always  having  the  Italian  u  valne,  short  or  long. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  an  English  student  of  Arabic, 
in  respect  of  transliterating  the  vowels,  does  not  arise  from 
the  Arabic  vowels  themselves,  but  from  the  nncertain,  in- 
definable, ever-changing  sound  of  our  vowel-letters.  Every 
one  of  our  vowels  takes,  at  times,  the  short  surd  value  of  a  in 
o-bove ;  thus,  h^,  fir,  act^r,  hui.  Our  £ast^India  service 
once  adopted  the  use  of  this  u  of  but,  «s,  etc.,  to  represent 
the  Arabic  shorl  Jet-ha  vowel  in  all  cases  invariably ;  and 
some  still  do  so.   Thus  we  meet  with  Mohummud,  Syud,  etc. 

£very  one  of  onr  English  vowels,  moreover,  has  several 
values,  as  in  fat,  fate,  father,  fall,  above;  m«,  m«t,  h^; 
relmnce,  pzt,  f?r;  g(?,  g(7t,  sh(?ve;  parity,  pwdding,  gwt.  By 
reason  of  this  uncertainty,  the  deceptive,  incorrect  rule 
was  adopted:  "the  vowels  as  in  Italian,"  the  a  to  be 
always  read  as  in  ftither,  e  as  in  p^'t,  i  as  in  p?n,  o  as  in  g(?, 

as  in  pt^Il.  If  this  rule  is  incorrect,  how  are  the  three 
Arabic  vowels  to  be  correctly  represented  in  our  characters? 
and  what  is  the  Incorrect  part  of  the  rule? 

1.  The  Italian  a-sound  does  not  exist  in  Arabic  as  a  short 
vowel  at  all.  Our  English  short  surd  sound  of  a,  unknown 
in  Italian,  is  the  only  true  equivalent  of  Arabic  short  fet-ha 
following  one  oi'  the  nine  hard  consonants ;  aa,  jUJ^  ^amd, 
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MabiA,  ysj0  ^bt,         tab',  ^  tm/er, 

'abelh,j!iA  ^adr,  galb, 

2.  With  aoy  one  of  the  nineteen  soft  eonsonanta,  short 

Jei'ha  is  generally  cquivaltiit  to  Italian  e,  as  in  our  men, 

rsai,  etc.    Thoe,  ^1  *emed,  jf  berr,  J;  to/^,  vi^ji  Me»^, 

=^  >'^^>         ^^C/"^*  •4^'->  dheneb,         resm,  ^cjr, 
Ji^  Bemt,^  shejer,  p/em,  i^Ji  Ar^/^,  Ijl  iezm,  ^  skt*, 
ne^y,y^  weter,  Jji  ^g^/,       yemen.  But,  the  occurrence 

ot  any  one  or  more  of  the  nine  hard  consonants  in  a  word, 
wherever  placed  in  it,  has  a  tendenej  to  cause  the  short  sard 
a  value  to  be  assumed  hj  the  fet-ha  of  the  nearest  soft 

consonant,  or  even  of  any  soft  consonant  in  tlie  word.  This 
detail  can  be  learnt  only  bj  hearing  correct  readers  and 
speakers  pronounce  the  words. 

3.  Long  Jei'ha  V  has  two  different  values,  also,  with  the 
two  classes  of  consonants.  With  the  aotl  class,  it  has  the 
Italian  sound  of  a,  lengthened  as  in  our  word  father  (like 
French  4  in  pdtre) ;  but  with  the  hard  dass^  it  no  longer  has 
the  Italian  or  Firench  sound,  but  becomes  very  similar  to  our 
broadest  long  a  in  wall,  fall,  call.  We  have  no  method  to 
distinguifih  these  two  values  in  writing,  and  continental 
scholars  are  usnally  ignorant  of  their  difference ;  neither  can 
they  mark  it  in  any  way.  The  class  of  the  Arabic  consonant 
marks  the  dilTerence  effectually,  indnbitably  ;  and  English 
scholars  should  emphasize  this  ditleroncein  their  pronunciation 
of  Arabic.  Thus,  Ij^U  bSnz,  tdri*,  jari,  etc.,  as 
father;  but  J^U.  hdmil,^\:L  MtdttrfjS^  ^ddir,  JU  i^^l, 

fdhir,  jf d&  Mfir,  j^U  'dHr,  ^Obin,  J4^U  fddir,  etc., 
almost  like  our  broad  a  in  hrtwk,  vmilt,  etc.  There  are  a 
few  well-known  words  in  which  the  Arabic  long- vowel /et'b^\ 
is  dispensed  with  in  writing,  though  still  fnlly  pronounced ; 

such  as  ^j^j  for  ^'^^j ,  and  iSyi^  is  sometimes  met  with 
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fori^U^*  The  forms         and        are  moch  naed,  from 

reverence  for  an  archaic  usage  found  in  tlie  Quran, 

4.  With  the  nineteen  soft  consonants,  the  sbort-vowel 
ketra  ^  is  again  ezaetly  represented  by  the  Italian  aonnd  of 

i,  aa  in  our  fin,  pit,  etc.    Thus :  j\         c;^^  bint, 
fim,  l^j^y  dvrdya^        rtdya^         Usdnf  etc.  With  the 

long  vowel  kesra      the  sound  is  the  same,  but  prolonged  as 

in  our  words  ravtnei  fascine.  Thue :  ij^  sira,  Jj  JU,  ^ J 
dlHf  etc. 

5.  With  the  nine  hard  consonaiUB,  the  short  anti  tlie  long- 
vowel  kesra  requires  a  sound  of  which  we  have  no  conception 
in  English^  and  which  does  not  exist  in  French^  Italian,  or 
German,  but  is  well  known  in  Rnssian,  where  it  is  represented 
by  the  special  vowel  letter  h.  LIntil  its  true  sound  can  be 
learnt  by  ear,  a  student  must  of  necessity  pronounce  it  as  the 
Italian  f  when  short,  and  as  the  French  i  when  long.  Thus : 
^Ujb^  ^WMdn,  l;;^^  Wdma,  ik^  ^bga,  tthq, 

*iUa,        qirdn ;         $iga,  ^^i^f  i^fdn,  ^^yl^^  'm, 
qlrHf,  etc, 

6.  With  short  or  long-vowel  ^amma  *  or  j',  the  two 

classes  of  consonants  make  no  difference  of  sound  in  Arabic, 
except  in  the  quantity,  Italian  u  being  always  the  model  of 
the  sonnd ;  as,  burtfj^  ^flr,  etc. 
The  following  remarks  may  usefully  be  added : 
1.  In  transliterating  and  pronouncing  Arabic,  never  re- 
daplicate  a  consonant  unless  to  represent  a  te^dld  in  the 
original ;  and  always  reduplicate  such  letter  in  writing  and  in 
pronouncing;  as  in  Ll/;  rabb,  ^}Sj  rabb&nhji/,  ^j^stkldrif 

qa^i^f  uJL^li4  mute*mif,  etc.    This  rule  is  strictly 

Italian  as  well  as  Arabic.   Englishmen,  slaves  to  French 

example,  write  double  letters  in  wordd,  and  then  pronounce 
but  one ;  as  in  command,  iumuj,  twrret,  etc.  And  yet  we 
say  mad  do<f,  ij Jwr^  in  nature,  etc.»  correctly^  sonuding  the 
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two  successive  coasonaats ;  aud  it  ib  just  as  easy  to  do  so  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  one  word* 

2.  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader,  that^  in  trans- 
literating Arabic  words  tliat  end  witii  a  short-vowei  JeHia 
after  a  aoft  consoaant,  the  letter  a  has  constantly  been  used 
in  the  present  paper.  This  is  merely  a  compliance  with  the 
necessities  of  English  orthography,  since  we  do  not  possess 
the  French  e  or  the  German  liiial  value  of  e ;  and  final  e  in  an 
English  word  is  always  dropped  in  pronunciation,  producing 
an  effect  on  the  preceding  Towel  instead.  A  final  a  has  not 
this  effect,  though  it  does  not  truly  represent  the  sound  of 
krMfi  fet'ha  alter  a  soil  consonnnt.  It  is  a  vo\ve],  one  of  the 
equivalents  to  fet-k^t  and  is  more  correct,  by  far  more  prefer- 
able, than  the  erroneoos  and  objectionable  ahot  eh  used  by 
so  many.   It  is  an  unfortunate  necessity,  and  may  sometimes 

be  evaded  in  compound  expressions,  such  as  J^vi  Jii  qale" 
^T'TeaUl,  etc. 

3.  A  very  erroneous  method  of  transliteratiog  Arabic  com* 

pound  terms  and  sentences,  prevalent  all  over  the  continent, 
as  well  as  among  English  scholars,  is,  to  sink  the  final  vowel 
of  a  word,  leaving  its  consonant  bare ;  and  then  to  treat  the 
next  word,  commencing  with  an  'cl?/  of  union  \ ,  as  though  it 
were  the  initial  word  of  a  sentence,  or  an  isolated  word. 
Thus  they  write,  for  instance :  Jemdl-ed-dln,  etc.,  instead  of 
JemS^^d-IHn  (JemSU-*drDln^  Jemil^*d-Dw\  etc  It  ia  a 
most  reprehensible  practice,  and  a  carefhl  student  should 
break  himself  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  De  Sacy  (Gram. 
Ar.  ?oL  i.  pp.  79-81,  seconde  6dition)  transliterates  correctly 
in  this  respect ;  and  Wright  (Gram,  of  Arab.  lAog.  yol.  L 
pp.  19'S2)  gives  the  correct  rules  on  this  point. 

4.  AVhen  a  word  commencing  with  an  'eltf  of  union  stands 
alone,  begins  a  discourse,  or  comes  after  a  full  stop  or  pause, 
or  after  a  word  ending  with  a  quiescent  consonant,  a  vowel 
must  he  borrowed  for  that  initial  1 ,  aa  ia  said,  from  oar  own 
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pocket,  or  mind.   It  is  9\wB,yB/et'i^  with  the  initial  definite 

article,  which  then  becomes  pronounced  as  jt  'el;  and  so  it 
is  with        f  which  becomes        'e^mm*  But  with  the 

other  nine  nouns,  if  initial,  ^fif,  llfT,  etc.,  /cesra  is  borrowed, 

 ^   'ibn,  Aaj).  *ibm,  etc*  For  the  \  of  the 

▼erbs,  too  many  rnles  exist  to  be  given  here,   Bnt,  when 

these  various  classes  follow  a  word  endiiiL,^  with  a  quiescent 
consonant,  it  is  this  ooasonant  that  borrows  the  vowel  re* 
qnired^  and  then  becomes  movent.  The  spedai  roles  most  be 
studied  in  a  grammar. 

The  following  words  and  names  are  otlered  as  examples 
of  the  system  advocated;  with  instances  (in  parentheses), 
gathered  from  various  sources  of  great  anthorityi  of  diAsrent 
kinds  of  erroneous  transliteration : 

4l>!  U  (ab). 

Ssp\  'Ebreba  (Abrahab). 

g\iSr\      Ibnn  1-Mngftwir  (Ibn  el-Moghftwir). 

XJr  ^\  *liinu  Jubeyr  Ubn  Jubair). 

/\  ^ebu  (abu). 

'Bbwa*  (Abwa). 

^yl^^l  '£ba-8ufyan  (Abii-SofyAn,  Abu  Safiyao). 

«^iS  Jl  '£bu-Leheb  (Abu.  Laheb). 

^1  'Ebu-IIureyra  (Abu  Horeira). 
Isf^'l  'Ikhmlm  (Akmim). 

'Usw&n  (Assouan). 
^^yUii  'Uiilimuneyn  (Ashmuneim). 
jMilTf  'el-Quds  (Al-Kods). 
(>LLjf!  *ewtfi8  (Atttas). 
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uSlijt  'ewq&f  (ankaf,  efkaf,  OTcaf )• 
i^ai  Bi^ra  (Baasorahy  Basrah), 
jjfpj  Basr^  (BoBtra). 
Jjjj         Bekra  'bnu  Wa'il. 
J4Tj  jL;  Bekru  Wall. 
J£f  Beydft*  (Baid&). 

jjilT  Jiff  'Bt-Tella  l-Kebir  (Tel  el-Kebir), 
Aa^  Tejma'  (Teymab). 

^^^J^  jebelcyn  (obi.  of  Jk^r  jebelan,  dual  of  Ji^ 
fnoutUain)  two  mountains  (gebelSn)* 
Jidda,        Judda  (Jeddah). 

fjuJcf-  Judejda  (Jedaydab). 
wsJijg^  Jizza  {£^ypt*  Qizxa),  (Gbueh). 

Jlk^  Ja'fer  (Jaafar). 

JjU.  Ha*a  (Hayel). 
jU^  Hijaz  (Hejaz). 

iSaJi^  Hudeyda  (Hodeidab). 
Hafem  (Haram). 

aJjT        Hamida-'llflh  (Hameed-Ullab). 

f^)^  Khurtaiii  (Kbartoam). 

^  Ebuluj  (Kholoj). 

ifiai.  Khulem*  (Kholem). 
ili^  Khalifa  (KbalifaU. 
ilcyi  Der  iyya  (Derey  'eeyah). 

Duweym  (Duem). 
iXU^  DehQft*  (Dabnft). 


(Bakr-WaU). 
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Jj^  deyr,  a  monastery  (d^r), 

Dhekwan  (Dliakwan). 
remy  (rami). 

u^l^  Riyais  dU'ad)- 
^  Zubeyr  (Sebebr,  Zebehr). 
JJiTf     Zeydu  l-Khayl  (Zaid  al-KhaU). 

Zcyla'  (Zeilah). 

if^j  Zeyneb  (Zainab). 

Sebta  (Ceata). 

Sft'id  (Said). 
J».|^  Sew&hil  (SaahO,  SaonttuI,  Sooahhel). 
^tj:*  Sewahiliyy  (Suahili,  Saou&hiU,  Souahh^U). 
^yli  Sewakin  (Suakin,  Suakim). 
^13^  Sfldfio  (Sondan). 
Jnj^  Suvreys  (Suez), 
aii  Seyyid  (Seid,  Syud). 
^Uir  Jo;^  Seyyidu  VSelfttm  (Salyida-aeUUn). 
UkL  Shefaqat  (Ghefkat). 

Slieyba  (SLaybah). 

>^       ^a'lda  Misr  (Saaid-MlsrX 

d^ayzen  i^daizan), 

*J4liTa*if(Taif). 
Tanja  (Taogien). 

Tuweyq  C4oweyk). 
^jsj^  urid^  ('Aared). 

l£  'A'isha  (Ayesha,  'Aidlia). 
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'Abdu  l-Haqq  (Abd^l-Hakk), 
ju.«J^  'S:S  'Abdn  l-Hamld  (Abd-el-Hamid). 
^U^jSf  ^  'Abdu  'r-Bahmftn  (Abd-el-Eahman). 

'jU  'Abdu  VRalUm  (Abd-el-Rahim), 
,ll£JT  5iS  'Abda  l-Oafi&r  (Abd-el-Obaflbr). 

^  jUIT      'Abdn  1-Qsdir  (Abd-el-Kader). 

^  ^  'Abda-m(Abda]lab). 

Ju5^  ^  ^  'AbdQ  l^Mejid  (Abd-el-Mejid). 

cJJaiT  'Abda   1-Muttalib   (Abd-el-Mottalib,  ~ 

J,  ✓  *  •  • 

Mottaleb). 

fc^U/f      'Abdu  l-Wehhab  (Abd-el-Wabab). 

^Ux&  'Uthman  (Othmau,  Osman,  Othoman,  Ottoman). 

\jt»^  'adeB  (Adas). 

'Aden  (Aden). 

'Udeyn  (Odden). 

J^{J^\  pLft  'Umu  l-'arfld2  (ilm  el  an»). 

'Um&n  (Oman,  Omman). 
Ji^i  'Urner  (Omar), 
1^  'Amr  (Amron). 

M        Inajetu-'U&h  (InjatuUaU). 
ij^li  g&zi  (gbazi). 

^  gazft'  (gbaas&). 
%^  gajra  (gbairab). 
jjjji  feresdaq  (Farazdae). 
qftdsi  (cadi,  cauzee). 

a^Ij  qahira  (Cairo,  le  Caire). 
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qnbba  (cobba). 

^IKs^  qahtaa  (cahtan), 

{Jtl3j  qudfl  (cods). 

x* 

quzah  (cozah). 

fl'i'rayr  (Cosseir,  Ku3seir). 
I^l^  qndsft'a  (Coa4  a). 
Xii  qinoa  (Keueh), 

qns  (Gooe). 

qtlnya  (Coniah,  Eonieh). 
h'yj^  qahwa  (K  iitiwah). 
tk^  Kubeysha  (Kobataha). 

Muhamiued  (Mahomet,  Mohammad,  Mohommud). 
tlj^  Mndda'iyya  (Maddej'yeeyah). 
laj^  Medina  (Medinah). 

Medlnetu  u-Nebiyy  (Medinali  ar  rasul), 
Meryem  (Maryam). 
^k^:^  meajid  (masjid). 
hLL«  Masqat  (Muscat). 
^)Jl4  mnslim  (mcelem). 

Musawwa'  (Massowah), 

Mekka  (Meccah,  Makkah). 
li&tian      Mekketa  l-Ma'atstsama  (Mekkah  Maasmeb). 
lll^  Minya  (Minieh). 
J-ff^  Mawsil  (Mosul). 
iJJ^  Maweyla  (Moilah). 
mehdiyy  (Mahdi). 

Nqd  (NejedK 
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Wehrfin  (Onui)« 

j^^JU  Ilarun  (Harun,  Haroon). 
^JLIlJ  Teoba' 
Yenbu* 

From  these  examples  a  judgment  may  be  fonned  as  to  how 
fdx  from  eonrect  is  the  new  Admiralty  system  of  tranaliteratioii 

for  Arabic  words,  recently  adopted  by  the  Hoyal  Geographical 
Society ;  ^  more  especially  the  rule  to  redaplicate  a  consonant 
when  it  is  wished  to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short* 

^  It  should  observed  that  the  "system"  here  advert^  to  was  rather  an 
endeaToor  to  iuBure  uuilormiiy  under  reusouableprecedenti  than  to  illustrate  any 
itanot  Adhnenoe  to  gnmmttiMl  orthography.— 


(Yembo). 
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Art,  XIV. — The  Bock-Cut  Caves  and  Statues  of  Bamian} 
By  Capt  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  BJL  With  Notes 
hereon,  and  on  Sketches  of  Gapt.  P.  J.  Mattland,  In- 
telligence liranch,  U.-M.-Gen.  Department,  by  W. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Assoc.  R.I.B.A.,  etc  ;  and  an 
additional  Note  of  Capt.  Maitland's  own. 

{CbmrnmiitM  tkronfk  th*  JPirttidtnt  of  lk$  Mogul  Misik 

iNTRODircioBT  Benarks  bt  thb  Pbesidbnt. 

Thb  letter  which  is  about  to  be  read,^  not  having  been 
prepared  for  aubmiasion  to  the  Sodefy,  may  require  a  few 
introductory  explanations. 

Bamidu,  a  site  of  considerable  fame  in  the  travels  and 
expeditions  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  stands  at 
a  height  of  some  8500  feet»  in  a  valley  of  the  region 
occupied  by  Hazlura  tribesi  on  the  chief  road  between  Kabul 
and  Turkestan,  and  almost  close  to  the  northern  base  of  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  whicli  is  kuuwn,  from  one  of  its 
prominent  peaks,  as  Koh-i-bLtba. 

The  passes  on  the  Kabul  side  of  Bamian  reach  to  11,000 
and  12,000  feet,  and  those  north  of  it^  towards  Turkestan,  to 
not  much  less. 

The  stream  draining  the  valley  of  B&mi&n  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  river  knowu  as  the  Surkhdb  or  Aksarai 
River,  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  into  which  it 
flows  some  thirty- two  miles  N.W.  of  Kunduz. 

The  prominences  of  the  ciifGi  which  line  the  valley  of 

>  At  a  M«eting  of  the  Bojal  A«Mtic  Society  on  the  15th  March,  1886. 
TOi.,  xvni.--{Hiw  eaans.]  22 
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B4mi4n  are  crowned  by  the  remains  of  numerous  massive 
towers,  whilst  their  precipitous  faces  are  for  six  or  seven 
miles  pierced  by  an  infinity  of  anciently  excavated  caves, 
some  of  which  are  still  occupied  as  dwellings.  The  actual 
site  of  the  old  city  is  marked  by  mounds  and  remains  of 
walls,  and  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
are  the  considerable  ruins  of  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
acropolis,  now  known  as  Ghiilghula. 

But  the  most  famous  antiquities  of  Bdmidn  are  certain 
standing  figures  of  enormous  size,  carved  in  the  conglomerate 
rock  on  the  sides  of  the  gorge.  These  images,  which  have 
been  much  injured  by  cannon-shot,  are  cut  in  niches  ;  both 
images  and  niches  have  been  coated  with  plaster,  whilst  the 
plastered  surface  of  the  niches  has  been  painted  with 
figures.  As  seen  from  the  rock  of  Ghulghula,  Bdmi^n,  with 
its  numerous  grottoes,  and  with  the  singular  red  colour  of  its 
soil,  presents  an  impressive  aspect  of  desolation  and  mystery. 

The  history  of  B4mi4n  is  very  obscure.  There  is  nothing 
on  which  to  found  an  identification  of  the  place  with  any 
name  handed  down  in  the  classical  geographers  or  historians 
of  Alexander.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Bamian  is  in  the  travels  of  (the  Chinese)  Hwen  T'sang*, 
A.D.  630  ;  but  his  account  does  not  determine  the  race  either 
of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  reigning  prince.  Wo  know  also 
that  at  a  much  later  date  Bamian  was,  for  half  a  century, 
the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Ghori  or  Shansab&nya  dynasty, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1214.  Major  Raverty,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Tabakat-i-Ndsirl  (p.  427),  quotes  Persian 
historical  writers  to  the  effect  that  the  proper  name  of  the 
city  was  R&sif,  or  the  like.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance in  Asiatic  geography  for  the  name  of  a  kingdom  or 
territory  to  usurp  and  practically  to  extinguish  the  name 
of  the  capital.  In  1222  the  place  was  taken  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
later  records  of  B&mian's  history.  The  character,  however, 
of  the  ruins  of  Ghulghula,  and  concurring  local  tradition, 
indicate  that  the  city  must  have  been  rebuilt  since  the  time 
•  of  Chm«»i|^|L  and  again  destroyed. 
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The  great  idols^  as  has  already  been  aaid,  have  constituted 
tbe  matter  attracting  chiefly  attention  to  B&mfin.  They 
are  not,  I  believe,  alluded  to  by  any  of  tbe  early  Arab 

geographers,  at  least  iu  any  works  that  have  been  printed, 
Burnes  alleges  that  they  are  mentioned  by  Bharafu-d 
dfn  'All  of  Yezd  in  his  History  of  Timur;  if  fio,  this 
(1424)  would  be  tbe  earliest  Persian  mention :  but  I  baye 
not  been  able  to  find  such  a  passage  in  tbe  translation  by 
Petis  de  la  Croix.  Hyde,  in  his  IHdory  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Persians  (ed.  1760,  pp.  229-230;,  quotes  Tnentioii 
of  them  from  two  Persian  writers,  viz.  the  Masdlik  waMamdlik^ 
and  the  Farhang  Jakdngiri.  There  is  also  mention  of  them 
in  the  A'in^uAkhari  (Bloobmann^s  Text,  vol.  i.  p.  590,  and 
Gladwin's  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  168).  Hyde,  whose  book  was 
first  published  in  1700,  wtis  apparently  the  first  European 
writer  to  speak  of  the  images.-  After  hira  we  have  WiUord, 
in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Asiatic  Reaearehes*  Wilford's  exertions  in 
colleeting  knowledge  were  most  praiseworthy,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  his  reputation,  he  neyer  would  publish  the 
knowledge,  which  he  acquired  with  great  labour  and  cost, 
without  mixing  it  up  with  a  large  amount  of  his  own  fan- 
tastical and  baseless  speculations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
forgeries  which  were  imposed  upon  him.  Moorcroft 
{Travek,  toL  iL  pp.  387  aeqg.)  was  the  first  of  our 
English  or  European  travellers  actually  to  see  these  remains, 
though  his  account  was  not  published  till  after  that  of 
Alexander  Bumes,  who  passed  B^mian  on  liis  way  to 
Bokhara  in  1832,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Journal  qf  the  AmuL  8oe,  of  Bengal^  as  well 
as  (somewhat  later)  in  his  Travels.  Masson  (Variaua 
J<n»mey8y  etc.,  ii.  882  Beqq.)^  Mohun  Lai,  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre,  and  others  have  aiuce  seen  and  given  their  impres- 

*  Ritter  quotes  thi«  from  ITyde  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  Ibn  Ilaukal  bearing 
the  same  name ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake. 

'  I  have  somptimcs  thought  that  Friar  Odoric  liad  se^  n  tho  grpat  idol  of 
B&mSia,  f rom  expressions  he  uses  about  the  Ten-ibk  Valley :  "  In  hac  etiam  valle 
ab  uno  latere  ejus  in  ipso  saxo  uuam  faciem  hominis  maximam  et  tcrribUem  ego 
vidi*  quae  in  tentuin  terribilis  erat  quod  prae  nimio  timore  spiritnvi  me  perdere 
penitus  crodcbam.'*  But  rithir  partit  ulars  indicate  that  he  may  lather  haV6 
paued  by  the  Panjhir  Valley.   Se«  Cutha^t  etc.,  pp.  157-158. 
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sions,  the  last  account  preceding  the  letter  now  before  ns 
being  contained  in  the  Russian  Narrative  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Yavorsky  (St.  Petersburgh,  1882).  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan, 
ever  ready  with  help,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  passages  relating  to  Bdmi&n  in  this  last  work, 
but  I  find  nothing  in  them  of  sufficient  value  or  novelty  to 
transcribe.^ 

The  best  of  the  modem  accounts  of  B&midn  till  the  present 
time  is,  I  incline  to  think,  Moorcroft's.  His  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  images  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that 
of  Burnes,  whilst  he  distinctly  recognizes  the  Buddhistic 
character  of  the  remains.  Elphinstone,  writing  in  1814, 
however,  already  says:  "The  learned  in  Indian  antiquities  are 
of  opinion  that  these  idols  are  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Boodh,  and  their  situation  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
colossal  statues  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  temples,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  caves,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Canara  (Kanheri)  in  Salsette.** 
— Caubool  (orig.  4to.  edition),  p.  487.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  learned,  Elphinstone  can  here 
refer,  except  to  the  words  of  AVilford  {Asiat.  Ees.  vol.  vi. 
p.  463),  who  says  the  place  was  considered  at  an  early  period 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  whence  Buddha^ 
Bdtnii/dHf  which  he  alleges  the  Mussulmans  corrupted  into 
But'  (or  Idol)  Bdmiydn.  But  any  idol  would  be  but,  Buddha 
or  not. 

Wilford  got  his  information  on  the  subject,  at  least  ia 
part,  from  a  Say  ad  called  Miydn  Asad  Sh4h,  who  had  visited 
Bamidn  ten  or  twelve  times. 

With  regard  to  Elphinstone's  allusion  to  Salsette,  Masson 
also  says :  "  I  have  recently  visited  the  Buddhist  temples  in 
the  island  of  Salsette,  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  colossal  figures  of  Buddha 
in  them  and  those  of  the  B&mi4n  niches"  (  Vai-ious  Journeys, 
vol.  ii.  p.  384). 

The  publication  in  French,  by  Julien,  of  the  Life  of  Hweu 

^  See  also  in  Fai^jab  Notet  and  Querus  for  February,  1886,  p.  81. 
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T'sang  (Paris,  1853),  showed  bow  just  Moorcrolt's  surmise 

had  been.  The  Chinese  travelltT  fouud  ut  Ijdiiuaii  ten  con- 
vents and  about  1000  monks  belonsrinor  to  the  Little 
Vehicle."  He  goes  on:  "To  the  I*}.E.  of  the  royal  city 
there  is  a  mountaia,  on  the  declivity  of  which  is  placed  a 
stone  figure  of  Buddha,  erect,  in  height  140  or  150  feet. 
Its  golden  hues  sparkle  on  every  side,  and  its  precious  orna- 
ments dazzle  the  eyes  by  their  brightness.  To  the  east  of 
this  spot  there  is  a  convent,  which  was  built  by  a  former  king 
of  the  country.  To  the  east  of  the  convent  there  is  a  stand- 
ing figure  of  S&kya  Buddha,  made  of  metallic  stone (in 
Julien  hiioHf  i.e.  brass),  **  in  height  100  feet.  It  has  been 
ciist  in  difi'erout  parts  and  joined  together,  and  then  placed 
in  a  completed  form  as  it  stands.  To  the  east  of  the  city 
twelve  or  thirteen  there  is  a  convent,  in  which  there  is  a 
figure  of  Buddha  lying  in  a  sleeping  position,  as  when  he 
attained  JVtrrdiui.  The  figure  is  in  length  about  1000  feet 
or  BO.**   (BeaPa  Tranal.  of  the  /St-yw-W,  i.  50-61.) 

Prom  this  passage  we  appear  to  learn  that  the  second  of 
the  images  was  originally  covered  with  sheets  of  brass  ;  also, 
I  thiok,  that  the  larger  one  was  gilt,  as  is  indeed  antecedently 
probable. 

Regarding  the  sleeping  Buddba  a  little  more  is  to  be  said. 
These  figures  are  to  be  found  in  all  Buddhist  countries ; 

I  have  described  one  near  Pagdn  in  the  narrative  of  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre's  Mission  to  Ava,  p.  52.  One  in  Ceylon  is 
mentioned  in  Major  Forbes's  book  (vol.  i.  p.  370).  And 
gigantic  figures  of  the  same  kind,  indeed,  at  Kanchau 
in  N.W.  China,  are  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  (bk.  i. 
ch.  41),  by  Shah  Ilukh's  envoys  to  lacking,  and  by 
Ramusio's  Persian  ii  iend  Hajji  Mahommed  (see  Cathay  and 
the  Way  ThUher,  p.  cciii,  and  p.  ccxviii). 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Masson  and  Mohun  Lai  both 
mention  a  stone  object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&mi£n, 
which  is  known  in  the  legends  of  the  natives  as  an  Azhd<ihd 
or  dragon,  regarded  as  a  monster  destroyed  by  *Ali.  The 
most  distinct  account  of  this  object  is  contained  in  a  paper 
by  Lieut.-Oeneral  £.  £aye,  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  (Bengal), 
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which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1879,  though  the  obser- 
vations date  from  1840.  He  says: — "On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  {i.e.  from  the  images),  about  a  mile  to  the 
west,  a  stony  gully  leads  into  the  hills ;  a  short  way  up  this 
there  is  a  nearly  isolated  rock,  on  the  flat  summit  of  which 
there  is  in  relief  a  recumbent  figure  bearing  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  a  huge  lizard,  and  near  the  neck  of  the  reptile 
there  is  a  red  splash,  as  of  blood.  This  is  called  the  Azdahar, 
or  dragon,  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Ali  or  some  Maho- 
niedan  saint  of  bygone  days,  and  an  indentation  in  the 
rock  close  by  is  held  to  be  the  gigantic  footprint  of  the 
slayer"  (p.  249).i 

In  the  same  volume  (p.  338)  I  made  a  suggestion  to 
which  I  now  recall  attention,  that  this  Dragon  (which, 
however,  General  Kaye  terms   *'  a  recumbent   ^gure  in 
relief")  is  really  the  Nirvana  Buddha  of  Hwen  T'sang. 
There  is  a  ^diflScult)-,  no  doubt,  in  the  direction^  which  the 
modem  travellers  give  as  west  or  north-west  of  I3ami4n, 
whilst  Hwen  T'sang  places  it  to  the  eastward.  Another 
difficulty  has  been  suggested  from  the  account  of  Mohun 
Lai,  who  calls  the  dragon  "  fifty  feet  in  length."    But  in 
this  there  is  probably  some  mistake.     For  Masson  says  this 
Azhdaha  of  Bami4n  is  "  analogous  in  character  to  that  of 
Bisut,  but  of  much  larger  size "  (vol.  ii.  p.  395).  Now, 
turning  to  his  account  of  the  Azhdaha  of  Bisut  (the  province 
immediately  south  of  Koh-i-Baba),  we  find  it  thus  described  ; 
"The  Azdha  of  Bisut  is,  indeed  a  natural  curiosity,  which 
the  creative  imagination  of  the  Ilazaras  supposes  to  be  the 
petrified  remains  of  a  dragon,  slain  by  their  champion  Hazrat 
AH.  ...    It  is,  geologically  speaking,  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  a  long  projected  mass  of  rock,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  in  length,"  etc.    "  I  afterwards  found  that  an 
analogous  mass  of  rocks,  but  of  much  more  imposing  size, 
occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Bdmi'an,  and  is  alike  supposed  to 
represent  a  petrified  dragon  "  (ib.  pp.  357-359). 

*  Both  this  dragon  and  another  in  the  noij»hhourhood  are  raontioned,  as  Sir  F. 
Gohlsniitl  kindly  [tniiits  out,  in  D&iid  Khku's  Visit  to  Afghanistan,  etc.,  1872, 
mmm^a^t^hh  I'anj&b  Govemiuent. 
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I  will  coQclade  by  remarking  that  aome  one  has  Buggested 
(I  cannot  remember  wbo»  it  may  have  been  General 
Ounningham,  or  it  may  bave  been  maigui  wm  park),  tbat  those 

eiiorniously  long  graves,  which  in  Afghanistan  and  India 
are  so  ofteu  shown  as  the  tombs  of  holy  giants  {chdlis  gazi, 
and  what  not],  really  mark  the  sites  of  Buddha-in-Nirv&^a 
images.^  Such  graves  are  mentioned,  in  Bisiit,  by  Maaaon 
(p.  340),  and  in  Lagbmin,  the  graves  of  Lot  and  Lamech,  by 
the  same  (vol.  iii.  pp.  195-197).  The  same  traveller  also 
mentions  that  these  long  graves  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
Yalleyaof  Ningrahar,  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  to  represent 
the  Na^arahdra  of  Hwen  T'sang,  a  region  which  abounded 
to  profuaion  in  Baddhiat  shrines  and  relics  of  every  kind. 
There  is  a  famous  grave  of  the  same  kind,  if  I  remember 
riglitiy,  at  Ayodbya,  a  bile  which,  was  also  rich  iu  iiuddhisfc 
shrines  and  memorials. 

Letter. 

Camp^  Saihak,  Nov.  IZth,  1885. 

Mt  Dbab  SiMFSOsr, 

Maitland  and  I  have  made  the  long-talked-of  trip  through 
the  Hazara  country  to  Bamian,  and  we  are  now  on  our  way 
to  Turkistan,  having  crossed  the  Kara  Kotal  to-day.  We 
have  had  a  very  fair  time  of  it»  but  the  weather  has  been 
bad.  We  got  our  first  snowstorm  on  our  second  march  from 
Daulatyar  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  did  not  get  free  from 
it  till  we  descended  iuto  Yak  TJrang,^  at  the  head  of  the 
Balkhao.  After  that  we  had  mostly  good  weather  till  we 
got  to  Bamian.  There  have  been  one  or  two  falls  since. 
This  has,  of  course,  made  it  unpleasant  and  hindered  my 
surveying  very  much.  However  I  have  got  my  work  trian* 
gulatiou  and  plane  tabling  all  right  so  far.  We  saw  nothing 
of  any  interest  in  the  Hari  Kud  basin,  except  a  really  ancient 
rock-cut  inscription  in  the  Tangi  Azao  near  Shahrak  ;  copies 
of  this  I  have  sent  to  Cunningham  and  Bawlinson,  but  have 

^  As  this  is  going  to  press,  I  find  tbat  the  originator  of  the  suggestion  was  mj 
friend  Mr.  W.  Bimpson.  He  u  now  less  oonfldent  in  the  theory ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  a  liighly  probable  obc.  —  II. Y. 

>  YuJm  AiUang.    See  £rskine'»  Baber,  p.  2U. 
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had  no  answers  yet.   Tn  the  Balkhao  yalley  there  are  two  or 

three  old  biles.  First  and  lowest  down,  Clmbilburj,  This  I 
did  not  see,  but  1  send  Maitland's  description  :  **  Chahiiburj 
is  2d  miles  from  Zari,  on  the  road  to  Balkh  by  the  Balkhao^ 
standiog  on  a  semi-isolated  hill  at  the  point  at  which  a  large 
ravine,  down  which  the  road  comes,  joins  the  main  stream^ 
It  is  at  the  East  end  of  the  Sokhtagi  Valley.  The  road  at 
present  forks  just  below  the  fort,  so  that  it  commands  the 
junction.  The  remains  are  those  of  a  ior tress  of  considerable 
size,  and  consist  of  three  lines  of  walls  with  towers  at  very 
close  intervals.  The  walls  are  in  parts  fairly  perfect^  bat 
from  a  casnal  inspection  I  should  say  that  the  lower  wall  waa 
never  carried  all  round  the  hill.  It  certainly  existed  on  the 
south  side  and  on  the  east  side,  thoujg^h  now  carried  away  by 
a  landslip.  The  original  height  of  the  walls  I  should  estimate 
at  50  or  60  feet :  the  towers  are  of  the  same  height  and  large 
diameter.  The  walls  and  towers  are  all  built  of  very  large 
snn-dried  bricks,  except  the  lower  courses,  which  are  <rf  stone 

and  mud. 

The  sliape  of  the  loopholes  is  peculiar  (see  PL  I.  Fig.  1). 
I  noticed  three  tiers  of  such  loopholes  in  a  tower  still  stand* 
ing  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  hill. 

The  three  Hnea  of  walls  are  all  about  the  same  height,  but 
being  built  on  a  steep  slope  each  commands  the  one  outside 
it.  Inside  the  walls,  remains  of  some  buildingi?  were  visible. 
The  plateau  west  of  and  below  the  fort  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
originally  10  or  12  feet  high  and  several  feet  thick,  built  of 
rough  stone  imbedded  in  mad.  The  space  inclosed  may 
have  been  the  site  of  a  small  town.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
a  portion  of  it  was  originally  the  site  of  a  bazaar. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  and  under  a  low  scarp  facing 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  built,  are  several 
chambers,  some  of  which  are  slightly  sunk  into  the  lace  of 
the  scarp  and  appear  to  have  been  divided  by  mud-brick 
walls :  some  are  sunk  almost  entirely  into  the  hill  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  have  rouud  arches  and 
round  arched  recesses." 

Another  place  is  the  Shahri  Barbar,  some  35  miles  higher 
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up  the  Balkhao  than  Chahilburj.  It  is  eituated  in  the  fork 
at  the  junction  of  the  water  from  the  Band  i  Amir  with  that 

of  the  Sarikol  and  Firozbabar.  It  consists  only  of  a  wail 
built  round  the  north  and  only  accessible  side  of  a  plateau 
about  1200  feet  above  the  valley,  and  must  only  have  been 
need  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  wall  is  built  of  uncut  but 
selected  stODe^  all  of  much  the  same  sijse  and  shapCi  roughly 
a  cube  of  nine  inch  side,  arranged  in  straight  courses 
sometimes  breaking  joint,  soiueliuies  uot.  Tlic  ^\id[  is  eight 
to  twelve  feet  hi^h  and  about  eight  feet  thick.  In  a  low 
portion  of  the  plateau  there  are  four  holes  eight  to  twenty 
feet  deep,  apparently  to  collect  rain  or  snow-water.  There 
are  two  small  mud  buildings.  At  one  point,  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  are  some  small  domed  chambers :  the 
domes  are  built  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  two  nalas,  called  respectively  Darali  and  Sarikol,  at 
the  head  of  the  Balkhao,  are  a  good  many  caves — 50  or  60, 
I  dare  say.  Those  in  the  Darali  were  all  inhabited,  and  mud 
walk  had  been  built  in  front  of  themi  hiding  the  shape  of 
their  doorways. 

In  the  Sarikol  valley  T  Yisited  several.  They  were  mostly 
situated  a  little  way  up  the  cliif  and  awkward  to  get  at. 
Several  had  ledges  at  the  inner  end  three  or  four  feet  wide 
and  one  foot  high,  as  if  for  sitting  or  sleefang  on.  The  most 
perfect  one  was  a  passage  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long, 
nine  feet  hierh,  and  nine  to  ten  feet  wide.  The  dour  was 
narrower,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  (PL  I.  Fig.  2). 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Sarikol  Nala,  and  about  six  miles 
above  Shahri  Barbar,  is  an  old  fort  called  Q&wargin.  I  was 
told  that  its  original  name  was  Gabarger*  It  consists  of 
walls  and  towers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  built  on  both  sides  of  a 
ravine,  on  nearly  innccessibi*'  rocks.  The  only  curious  thing 
about  it  is  a  staircase  cut  inside  the  rock,  descending  from 
the  highest  point  down  no  one  knows  where.  The  chief  of 
the  place  told  me  he  had  been  down  seventy  steps.  He 
expects  to  find  great  treasures  at  the  bottom. 

After  seeing  Shall n  Ulmlghulah  and  Zoliak,  Maitland 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  places,  Chahil- 
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biirj,  Barbar,  and  Gawargin,  might  well  be  of  the  same  date. 
Just  below  the  fort  of  Gawargin  is  a  moimd  which  looks  like 
a  tope.   Near  the  top  a  piece  of  flat  wall  is  exposed,  which 

must,  1  siioiilcl  say,  have  been  j)art  of  the  relic  cliaiiibcr,  aa  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  tope. 

I  spent  four  days  at  Bamian,  but  could  give  only  a  very 
smidl  porti<m  of  that  time  in  yisiting  the  antiquitiss. 

To  begin  with  the  figores :  there  are  fiye. 

1.  First  the  big  idol,  male.  The  passage  up  to  the  top  of 
this  is  broken  away,  so  I  measureil  it  with  ray  theodolite  and 
found  it  to  be  173  feet  high.  It  is  sunk  in  a  niche,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  weather*  The  shape  of  the  niche  is 
something  like  PL  I.  Fig.  3. 

2.  A  female  figure  120  feet  high,  measured  by  Maitlaad 
with  a  tape.    The  passage  up  to  the  top  is  still  accessible. 

There  are  paintings  on  the  roofs  of  the  niches  of  both 
these  tigurcs.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  some  have  been 
copied.  Both  figures  are  hewn  out  of  the  conglomerate 
rocky  but  the  finishing,  drapery,  etc.,  was  all  added  by  putting 
on  stucco.   The  niche  of  the  female  figure  is  irregular^  and 

looks  as  if  it  bad  been  left  uDiiuished. 

3.  A  smaller  figure,  50  or  60  feet  high,  estimated.  This 
figure  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

4.  A  seated  figure  about  25  to  30  feet  high,  in  a  niche. 
This  figure  looks  as  if  it  had  bsen  out  out  and  prepared  for 
stucco,  but  the  stucco  had  never  been  applied*  Shape  of 
niche  shown  in  PI.  I.  Fig.  4. 

5.  A  standing  figure  about  one  mile  from  the  others. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  we  never  visited 
this. 

No.  4  also  has  paintings,  some  of  which  have  been  copied. 

The  caves  are  innumerable,  they  extend  for  miles.  The  best 
onv^  are  close  to  the  femtde  figure.  The  doorways  are  mostly 
sunk  well  lU  or  15  feet  ioto  the  rock,  with  a  porch  excavated 
outside.  I  show  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  (see  PL  I. 
from  Figs.  5  to  14). 

Most  of  the  caves  in  good  order  are  now  inhabited,  so  I 
could  not  visit  them ;  of  tliose  I  did  visit  most  had  domed 
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roofs,  the  floor  being  square.  The  conversion  of  the  square 
into  a  circle,  preparatory  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  is 
effected  or  rather  indicated  in  the  manner  used  in  the  present 
day  with  kacha  bricks,  that  is,  by  a  succession  of  arches  at 
the  corners.  Looking  at  the  corner  from  the  centre  of  the 
cave  it  appears  thus  (see  PI.  L  Fig.  15). 

Fig.  16  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  very  curious  cave, 
somewhat  hard  to  draw.  Its  plan  is  an  oblong  16  by  20  feet^ 
The  roof  is  highest  in  the  centre,  a  square  being  cut  out 
containing  a  geometrical  pattern  enclosing  a  hemispherical 
dome  about  1^  feet  in  diameter  (see  PI.  I.  Figs.  17,  18,  19). 

I  won't  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  these  drawings,  as  they 
are  done  from  very  hurried  sketches,  but  they  are  something 
like.  Maitland  made  a  freehand  sketch  of  the  roof  of  this 
cave,  of  which  I  will  send  a  sketch  if  I  have  time  to  make 
one. 

The  caves  near  the  idols  are  ail  connected  by  rambling 
passages  and  staircases  cut  in  the  rock. 

Many  of  the  caves  have  paintings,  but  we  could  not  see 
them  as  the  caves  were  full  of  grass,  etc.,  stored  for  winter. 

In  Shahri  Ghulgliulah  we  saw  nothing  remarkable. 

Zobak  is  a  wonderful  fort  as  regards  situation  and  multipli- 
cation of  lines  of  defence.  It  is  fairly  well  preserTed  in 
parts,  so  much  so  that  the  natives  say  it  was  not  captured 
but  abandoned.  Some  domed  chambers  in  it  are  the  exact 
facsimiles  of  the  domed  caves  above  mentioned. 

I  '6ii\v  no  Vihara  caves.  I  inquired  about  them,  and  was 
told  that  there  were  some  with  rooms  round  a  central  passage 
or  hall ;  but  as  they  were  occupied,  I  did  not  see  them. 

They  were  described  as  being  in  one  or  two  cases  a  square 
or  rectangular  room,  with  a  small  room  opening  off  from  it 
on  three  sides,  the  side  of  the  entrance  being  the  exception. 
I  was  also  told  that  there  was  one  cave  which  had  six  rooms 
opening  off  from  it,  that  is,  two  from  each  of  the  three  sides. 
I  think  there  are  very  few  of  these  Yihara  caves.  The 
different  shaped  caves  I  have  shown  are  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether. It  would  be  impossible  to  pick  out  any  one  lot  from 
their  aljlc  as  iiaviu^  beeii  executed  at  one  particular  time;  ut 
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least,  80  it  seemed  to  me  from  a  Tety  casual  inspecti 

Many  caves  have  fallen  partly,  at  least  their  porches  a 
originai  doorways  have  gone.  Many  others  have  had  th 
doorways  and  porches  partly  bricked  up,  so  that  their  she 
is  lost. 

I  could  see  no  sign  of  the  sleeping  Buddha.   I  have  ae 

caves  more  or  less  all  the  way  to  here,  Haibaki  but  nothi 
new  or  remarkable  ;  also  mediaeval  ruins. 

^0  time  for  more.  Excuse  a  very  rambling  letter,  hut 
cannot  afford  time  to  put  it  into  shape.  Hoping  it  m. 
interest  you^ 

Believe  me,  Yours  sincerely, 

M.  G.  Talboi. 

Notes  to  Capt.  Talbot's  Letter,  by  William  Simpson. 

A  number  of  travellers  have  passed  Banuan  at  varioi 

times,  and  have  given  notices  of  the  colossal  figures  and  tl. 
caves,  but  they  have  brought  away  only  vague  details  < 
them.  Captain  Talbot's  letter  supplies  us  with  the  fin 
instalment  of  accurate  information  regarding  this  wonderfi 
place ;  and  the  details  are  so  valuable,  that  I  scarcely  lik 
to  utter  the  wish  that  he  had  sent  us  more  of  them,  as  sue! 
an  expression  might  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  tluinkfulne- 
for  what  we  have  received.  We  must  remember  that  Captaii 
Talbot  is  very  devoted  to  his  duties  in  the  Survey  Depart 
ment,  and  that  he  was  only  four  days  at  Bamian. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  Captain  Talbot's  letter,  h< 
and  Captain  Maitland,  one  of  the  political  department  witl 
the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  came  from  the  north- 
West,  where  the  camp  of  the  Commission  was  during  the 
summer  months,  and  dropped  into  the  valley  of  the  Han 
Bud,  probably  on  the  east  of  Obeh.  They  followed  up  the 
valley  as  far  as  Daulatyar,  which  is  near  the  junotion  of 
the  Tin^;ib  and  the  Jangal  Kivers  ;  from  this  thiy  luuvcd 
east  to  the  sources  of  the  Balkh  River, — called  iu  thr  letter 
Balkh-h4o(a6) .  Capt.  Maitland  here  visitedChahilburj,ou  this 
stream,  from  whom  Captain  Talbot  quotes  an  account  of  that 
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I  described  it  as  having  had  a  statue  of  liiuLlha  in  it.  This 
peculiar  arch  is  also  given  in  PI.  I.  Figs.  4,  6,  and  7. 

Fig.  5  in  Pi.  I.  is  a  form  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  Tbo 
small  aemicircolar  form  on  the  top  ee^na  to  be  a  not  unoommon 
charaoteristicy  for  it  appears  again  in  Figs.  13, 18,  and  19 ; 
and  in  Figs.  12  and  14  we  may  perhaps  haye  tbe  same 
structural  idea  in  another  form.  The  origin  of  the  trefoil 
arch  is,  I  think,  not  yet  quite  clear ;  and  in  this  peculiar 
feature,  in  which  we  see  what  may  be  possibly  varieties  of 
it,  there  is  just  a  chance  of  new  light  coming  to  ns  on  this 
point.  On  my  late  yidt  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  I  saw  a 
great  amount  of  what  I  call  "  Mud  Architecture,"  that  is, 
mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  Wherever  wood  for  rafters  was 
scarce,  the  sun-dried  bricks  were  thrown  over  the  roof  in 
the  form  of  a  yault  or  dome,  and  the  process  I  believe  goes 
back  to  a  very  early  period;  this  particular  construction 
might  account  for  the  form  under  consideration,— but  I  only 
hazard  this  as  a  guess, — and  leave  the  matter  in  that  position 
till  further  light  turns  up. 

The  pointed  arch  in  the  cayes  lately  discovered  in  the 
Murghab  Valley  produced  in  my  mind  what  seemed  about 
the  only  reason  which  might  stand  against  their  haying  been 
Buddhist.  Fig.  10  thus  becomes  important,  for  it  gives  us 
the  exact  outline  of  the  section  of  the  Murghab  Caves,  and 
shows  that  the  form  did  exist  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  the 
Buddhist  period.  Fig.  11  is  very  nearly  the  same  form. 
When  the  paper  on  the  Murghab  Gayea  was  read,  Mr, 
Thornton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pointed  arch 
was  found  in  the  Buddhist  remains  of  the  Yusufzai  country. 
Since  then  I  have  looked  over  my  own  sketches,  photographs, 
books,  etc.,  and  I  have  to  confess  that  I  had  not  then  given 
the  point  that  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  I  am  glad 
Mr,  Thornton  mentioned  the  matter.  The  Buddhist  arch 
was  round  o?  iginally,^  but  as  the  style  trayelled  from  its 
source,  the  forms  were  often  rudely  followed,  and  across  the 
Indus  this  arch  will  be  found  round,  oval,  at  times  faintly 

^  In  the  hmu  Eiabi  Csto  a  pointed  aieh  wiUbe  ionnd. 
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there  were  three  rooms  opening  off  firom  the  oentral  room — 
thai  11^  one  on  eedi  eide»  but  none  on  the  aide  of  the 
entrenoe.  Another  had  two  oeUs  opening  off  from  eaoh 

side.  At  Darunta,  in  the  Jal&lab&d  valley,  I  found  only 
one  cave  of  this  kind,  and  it  had  three  cells  on  two  of  its 
sides,  and  four  cells  on  the  back  wall,  forming  seven  in  alL 
A  plan  of  this  is  given  in  my  paper  on  the  Buddhist  Oaves 
e£  Afghanisteny^  where  it  will  be  aeen  that  it  is  exactly  the 
mmBf  ezoeptbg  only  the  nnmher  of  oeU%  with  the  deeorip* 
tion  given  by  Captain  Talbot. 

Figs.  17,  18,  and  19  I  eannot  quite  nnderstand.  Oeptain 
Talbot  says  it  is  "  a  very  curious  cave,  somewhat  hard  to 
draw."    It  mii>t  wait  till  he  coraeii  huuie  to  explain  it. 

When  I  left  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  as  Captain 
Talbot  had  hopes  of  esLtonding  the  Survey  to  the  eastward,  I 
aaked  him  if  he  managed  to  Tint  Bamian,  to  look  ont  for 
the.  remaina  of  the  Oroat  Sleeping  Buddha,  which  Hionen 
Thsang  describee  at  being  1000  h«t  long.  A  long  mound  is 
all  that  could  bo  expected  to  be  iuuiid  now,  but  nothins?  of 
the  kind  is  to  bo  seen.  Mohan  Lai  describes  a  peliiiied 
snake,  regarding  whioh  he  gives  a  legend  :  it  still  lies  a 
large  maee  on  the  gionnd,  about  fifty  f  ot  long.  It  is  about 
iam  miles  to  the  west  of  Bamian.  The  1000  tet  is  so 
andeatly  an  exaggeration,  that  I  suspect  Hbhan  Lal'a 
legendaiy  snake  to  be  most  pvobably  the  nunaina  of  the 
Sleejiin::^  Buddha. 

Lady  Sale,  in  her  book,  mentions  tliot  she  or  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sturt,  copied  some  of  the  paintings  at  Bamian.  The 
probability  is  that  theee  copies  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
campeign,  and  that  thej  sitU  exist.  Perhapa  some  of  the 
aembers  of  the  Bojal  Asiatic  Society  may  biow  something 
of  them,  and  as  they  might  be  of  importance  in  supplying 
details  regarding  Bamian,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if 
they  were  produced  before  the  iiu^  al  A^iutio  Society. 

'  Ibid,  FUt»  8. 


VM.  iTOt.— [iraw  ssaiis.] 
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Indiay  this  was  its  oounterpart  to  the  North  of  the  IndoiS* 
It  is  one  of  the  primitiye  forms  of  architecture  in  that  part 

of  the  world,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  ^eo  it  appearing  as 
prominently  at  Bamiau. 

Captain  Talbot  describes  these  sketches  as  representing^ 
porches  in  front  of  the  caves.  This  is  a  peculiari^  of  which 
I  cannot  recollect  anything  of  the  same  kind  in  the  caves  of 
the  Jaldlab&d  valley.  It  may  have  existed,  bot  many  of 
them  were  so  ruinous,  particularly  in  the  iront,  tliat  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  they  had  been  originally. 

Most  of  the  caves  at  Bamian  are  domed ;  in  the  Jalalab4d 
valley  this  is  not  the  ease;  there  are  at  fiada  only  a  few 
aqoare  oaves  with  domes  in  the  roof.  In  one  of  these  there 
was  the  base  of  what  had  been  either  a  sitting  Bnddha  or  a 
small  Stupa,  under  the  dome.  I  am  interested  in  Captain 
Talbot's  identification  of  these  domes  with  the  modern  manner 
of  building  witU  kacha/'  which  means  sun-dried,  **  bricks." 
In  Persia  I  made  a  similar  sketch  to  that  in  PL  I.  Fig.  15;  it, 
and  some  others  I  made  of  '*  mud  architectnre^'*  were  done 
on  account  of  ideas  they  suggested  in  relation  to  Buddhist 
architecture.  I  may  yet  write  about  them,  but  at  present 
they  are  to  me  far  from  certainties;  naturally,  I  feel  en- 
couraged by  Captain  Talbot's  suggestions  on  the  domes,  bat 
it  may  be  recalled  that  in  my  paper  on  the  Buddhist  caves  of 
Afghanistan,^  I  have  put  it  that  the  caves  of  the  Jal41ab4d 
valley  were  copied  from  the  early  oaves  at  Barabar,  near 
Buddha  Gaya:  now,  in  three  of  these,  the  Lomas  Risbi, 
Viswa  Mitra,  and  the  Sudama  Caves,  tliere  are  domed 
chambers.  Here  I  think  we  have  an  explanation  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  domes ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  only  theoretical,  and  we  may  have  yet  to  accept  the 
**  Kacha  brick  "  explanation  in  its  stead,  which  would  give 
a  Central  Asian,  rather  than  an  Indian,  origin  to  this 
particular  lonn  in  Afghanistan. 

Captain  Talbot  says  he  saw  no  Yihara  caves,  but  some 
were  described  to  him.   They  are  square  rooms ;  in  one  caae 

>  /owriMl  tftk$        AthHe  Sttki^^  Yol.  XIV.  Fhrt  Z. 
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there  were  three  rooms  opening  off  from  the  central  room- 
that  is,  one  on  each  side,  but  none  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance.  Another  had  two  cells  opening  off  irom  each 
ride.  At  Darunta,  in  the  Jal41ab&d  valley,  I  found  only 
one  cave  of  this  kind^  and  it  had  three  eells  on  two  of  its 
rides,  and  four  cells  on  the  back  wall,  forming  eeyea  in  alL 
A  plan  of  this  is  given  in  my  paper  on  the  Buddhist  Caves 
of  Afghanistan,^  where  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  exactly  the 
same,  excepting  only  the  number  of  cells,  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Captain  Talbot, 

Figs.  17, 18^  and  19  I  cannot  quite  understand.  Captain 
Talbot  says  it  is  very  curious  cave,  somewhat  hard  to 
draw.''   It  must  wait  till  he  comes  home  to  explain  it. 

When  i  left  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  as  Captain 
Talbot  had  hopes  of  extending  the  iSurvey  to  the  eastward,  I 
asked  him  if  he  managed  to  visit  Bamian,  to  look  out  for 
the  remains  of  the  Great  Sleeping  Buddha,  which  Hiouea 
Thsang  describes  as  being  1000  feet  long.  A  long  mound  is 
all  that  could  be  expected  to  be  found  now,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  seen.  ]\rolKin  Lai  describes  a  petrified 
snake,  regarding  which  he  gives  a  legend  :  it  still  lie^  a 
large  mass  on  the  ground,  about  iifty  feet  long.  It  is  about 
four  miles  to  the  west  of  Bamian.  The  1000  feet  is  so 
evidently  an  exaggeration,  that  I  suspect  Mohan  Lai's 
legendary  snake  to  be  most  probably  the  remains  of  the 

Sleiiping  Buddha. 

Lady  Sale,  in  her  book,  mentions  that  she  or  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sturt,  copied  some  of  the  paintings  at  Bamian.  The 
probability  is  that  these  copies  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
campaign,  and  that  they  still  exist.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soriety  may  know  something 
of  them,  and  as  they  might  be  of  importance  in  supplying 
details  regardinp;"  Bamian,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if 
they  were  produced  before  the  Kojal  Asiatic  Society. 

^  Iliid,  Plate  3. 

VOL.  xvui.— [miw  aiMtn.]  83 
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NoT£8  TO  Captain  Maitland's  Sketches  of  Bauiam. 

A  few  daja  after  Captain  Talbot'a  oommmiioatioii  had 
been  read  at  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  I  received  some 
sketches  made  at  Bamian  by  Capt.  Maitland.  On  submitting 
them  to  Colonel  Yule,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be 
added  to  this,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  supply  a  lew  notes 
to  them. 

Captain  Maitland's  name  has  already  been  mentioned; 
he  Bocompaaied  Captain  Talbot  as  Political  Officer,  and  the 
drawings  sent  home  were  copies  of  his  sketches,  made  by 

JiLayron  Bakhsh,  a  Brahmin  attached  to  the  camp  of  the 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  and  a  pupil  of  the  School  of 
Art  at  J&ipur. 

Unfortunately  no  descriptionf  came  home  with  the 
drawings ;  so  some  slight  explanation  of  them  has  to  be 
given.  Plate  lY .  represents  that  portion  of  the  difiT  at  Bamian 

where  the  second  statue  stands,  which  is  seen  with  the  caves 
on  the  right  and  left  of  it.  On  the  extreme  left  is,  what 
Captain  Talbot  numbers  as  the  fourth  statue,  a  sitting 
'figure.  The  largest  statue  does  not  appear  in  this  plate,  but 
it  stands  still  further  to  the  left,  and  according  to  8ir 
Tincent  Eyre,  is  about  400  yards  from  the  second  one. 

The  arrangement  of  the  verandahs  in  front  of  the  caves, 
described  by  Captain  Talbot,  can  be  sp^n  in  this  plate ;  and 
the  peculiar  forms  drawn  and  desciibed  by  him,  although 
only  roughly  sketched  in  this  case,  can  be  easily  identified* 
On  the  top  of  the  cliff  are  a  number  of  elevations,  which  I 
take  to  be  mounds,  most  probably  the  remains  of  ruined 
gtupas  ;  in  the  Jalalabad  Valley  in  almost  every  instance 
where  there  were  caves  in  a  scarp,  there  were  similar 
mounds  of  stupas  above  them  ;  and  the  great  probability  is 
that  it  is  the  same  here.  The  largest  mound,  it  will  he 
noticed,  is  exactly  over  the  statue.  Burnes  says  that  the 
rock  at  Bamian  is  "  indurated  clay  and  pebbles.'^  Sir  Yin- 
cent  Eyre  describes  it  as  "that  species  of  conglomerate 
known  by  the  name  of  pudding-stone,  consisting  of  very 
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hard  clay,  thickly  studded  with  various  kinds  of  rounded 
pebbles."  On  the  level  ground  underneath  the  statue  there 
IB  an  Afghan  village. 

Plate  y.  represents  the  first  and  the  largest  of  the 
great  statues  at  Bamian;  and  as  it  is  evidently  carefully 
drawn,  and  gives  minute  details,  it  is  particularly  valuable, 
as  it  sets  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the 
sculpture.  Hiuen  Tsiang  distinctly  states  that  it  was  a 
figure  of  Buddha,  and  Masson  identified  it  with  the  Buddhist 
figures  he  had  seen  at  Salsette.  Now  we  have  the  safer 
authority  of  this  drawing  of  Capt.  Maitknd's  to  guide  us,  and 
it  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  knob  on  the  head  ;  the 
regular  lines  of  the  folds  of  drapery, — leaviii<^  the  form  of  the 
body  to  be  indicated, — is  all  in  the  well-known  style  peculiar 
to  Buddhism.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
the  Greek  influencey  which  is  so  well  marked  in  the  Buddhist 
sculptures  of  the  Peshawer  and  Jalalabad  districts,  would 
perhaps  be  found  here  more  strongly  manifested,  as  the 
region  is  so  much  nearer  to  Bactria  ;  but  strange  to  say  this 
influence  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  either  of  the  two  statues. 
The  rigid  mannerism  of  the  drapery  is  the  same  as  we  find 
on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Indus.  The  suggestion  which 
offers  itself  to  account  for  this  is,  that  the  sculptor,  or 
sculptors,  were  brought  from  India,  and  that  the  design  was 
not  produced  by  tlie  local  artists.  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  noticed 
in  his  visit  the  yraall  holes  which  are  represented  in  the 
drawing  of  this  £gure,  and  he  makes  the  following  remarks 
regarding  them : — **  One  circumstance  struck  me  as  remark- 
able, which  was,  that  in  all  those  parts  where  the  limbs  are 
deficient,  there  are  regular  rows  of  small  holes,  in  which 
pieces  of  wood  liave  been  struck,  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
makiiifj^  plaster  adhere.  From  this  it  would  appear  either 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore  the  mutilated 
parts  by  these  means,  or  that  the  figure  was  originally  only 
partially  sculptored  in  the  rock,  and  the  deficiencies  made 
up  with  plaster  in  the  manner  I  haye  mentioned.'*  The 
soldiers  of  Timur-];ing  may  have  shot  arrows,  and  the 
artillerymen  of  JNadir  Shah  may  have  fired  camion  at  the 
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celebrated  iduk,  this  being  what  the  people  of  the  locality 
believe,  but  do  ooe  would  have  taken  the  trouble  sinoe 
the  Mohammedan  period  to  make  any  repairs ;  we  can 
only  suppose  that  these  efforts  date  back  to  the  time 
when  there  were  Buddhist  monks  at  Bamian.  If  the 
small  holes  had  been  all  over  the  figure,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  it  hud  been  covered  with  raetul ;  but 
we  can  perceive  in  the  drawing,  as  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  says, 
that  they  are  only  on  the  mutilated  parts.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  drawing  that  both  Bnmea  and  Sir  Yinoent 
Eyre  correctly  described  this  statue  as  having  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  destroyed,  the  mouth  being  the  only  feature 
which  had  been  preserved.  Captain  Talbot  measured  this 
figure  with  the  theo  lulite,  and  gives  the  height  as  173 
feet ;  it  must  be  the  highest  statue  known,  and  a  good  notion 
of  its  sise  may  be  formed  by  comparing  it  with  the  London 
Monument,  which  is  only  about  27  feet  greater  in  height ; 
or  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it  beiug  170  feet, 
or  3  feet  lees  than  the  statues. 

Piute  VI.  represents  the  smaller  statue,  which  stands,  as 
already  stated,  about  400  yards  to  tlie  right  of  the  larger  one, 
and  is  1'20  feet  high ;  this  has  been  generally  known  as  the 
female  idol,"  but  it  is  now  evident  that  Hiucn  Tsiang  had 
correctly  described  it  as  "a  figure  of  Sakya  Buddha."  He 
also  describes  it  as  being  formed  of  metal,  "it  has  been  cast 
in  different  parts  and  joined  together ;  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  are  yet  so  carefully  given  in  the  iigure,  that  we 
must  suppose  it  had  only  been  covered  with  a  thin  plating 
of  metal,  and  not  with  plates  which  had  been  cast; 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  holes  or  any  indications 
by  which  heavy  pieces  of  metal  could  have  been  fiutened 
and  supported.  The  larger  figure  was  in  all  probability  gilt, 
lor  the  pilgrim  says  that'*  its  golden  hues  sparkle  on  every 
side,"  and  whatever  metal  was  used  in  the  smaller  figure, 
must  have  been  so  thin,  that  it  was  made  to  keep  its  place 
by  means  of  some  adhesive  substance.  Captain  Talbot  says 
that  in  both  figures  **the  finishing,  drapery,  etc.,  was  all 
added  by  putting  on  stucco."   This  is  all  bat  decisive  against 
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cast  metal  plates  being  fixed  on  it ;  as  there  would  have  been, 
in  such  a  ca^,  no  need  to  finish  the  details  with  stucco. 
There  are  stairs  out  ia  the  rocki  by  means  of  which  visitors 
can  ascend,  and  look  out  at  the  head  of  the  statne,  and  the 
opening  abore  the  crown  is  represented  in  the  drawing. 
Captain  Talbot  states  that  the  passage  to  tho  top  is  still 
accessible,  and  from  the  context  of  his  brief  statement  we 
ere  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  by  this  means  Captain  Mait- 
land  was  able  to  measure  the  statue  with  a  tape. 

Plate  YIL  gives  us  what,  in  comparison  to  the  colossal 
figures  beside  it,  we  must  call  a  small  statue.  Still  it  is 
described  by  Captain  Talbot  as  being  between  25  and  30  feet 
high ;  he  tliinks  that  it  had  been  prepared  for  stucco, 
which  had  never  been  put  on  ;  but  the  greater  probability^ 
judging  from  the  size  of  the  holes  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
figures,  and  the  strength  oi  the  wooden  pegs  they  would 
have  held,  that  this  figure  might  have  been  covered  with 
metaL  The  holes  show  that  it  never  had  details  either  of 
face  or  drapery,  and  such  being  the  case,  these  would  be  all 
given  on  the  outer  covering  of  metal.  If  this  has  been  the 
case,  it  reduces  the  Chinese  Pilgrim's  blunder  to  smaller 
dimensions ;  he  would  thus  be  only  wrong  as  to  which  figure^ 
but  right  that  at  least  one  of  them,  was  metallic.  The 
relative  position  of  this  figure  is  on  the  left  of  the  smaller 
statue ;  it  is  included  in  the  general  view  of  the  caves. 

The  remains  of  painting  found  in  the  Jalalabad  Valley 
were  very  few  and  fragmentary,  but  judging  from  what  there 
was,  as  well  as  by  the  forms  in  ^e  sketches  of  Captain 
Maitland  from  Bamian,  we  see  that  what  is  known  as  the 
Greek  infiuence  was  confined  to  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture^ and  that  the  style  of  painting  had  never  been  affected 
by  it.  The  paialings  in  the  Tibetan  monasteries  of  the 
present  day  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  these  fragments 
from  Bamian,  and  the  art  on  them  is  no  doubt  a  continuation 
of  the  older  school.  In  one  of  the  fragments.  Fig.  3, 
Plate  YIII.,  there  is  a  form  already  referred  to  by  me  when 
dealing  with  Captain  Talbot's  drawings.  It  is  the  form 
given  in  l^iute  1.  Pigs.  7,  9,  and  14.    In  the  painting  it  is 
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Bhown  as  supported  on  two  pillars.  I  have  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture from  Hada,  in  which  this  nine  srraDgeme&t  it  repie- 
aeatedj  but  with  the  differenoe  that  the  oolunms  have 
wett-defined  Oorinthian  capitals. 

WiLLiAH  Simpson. 

[N.6. — A  second  letter  from  Capt.  Talbot  has  come  to 
hand  since  receipt  of  the  others.  As  it  gives  probably  the 
first  account  of  the  **  Takht-i*Bastam  "  in  this  looality^  it  is 
now  published  with  the  drawings  which  acoompaoied  it. 
Haibak,  I  may  mention,  is  on  the  road  from  Bamian  to  the 
Oxus,  aud  as  there  are  luaii}'  groups  of  caves  along  the  whole 
route,  the  paper  in  question  appears  an  appropriate  addendum 
to  those  preceding  it. — W.8.J 

Campt  KUift  Mareh  2nd. 

JVIy  Dear  Simpson, 

T  hope  my  letter  from  Bamiuu  way  reached  you  safely 
and  proved  interesting.  I  have  not  much  more  to  add*  At 
Haibak,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  fort,  is  a  very  curious 
plaoe  called  Takht-i-Rnstam.  Possibly  it  has  been  fully 
described  before ;  but  in  case  it  has  not,  I  send  you  a  plan 
and  description.    [See  figuies  on  opposite  page,  PI.  IX.] 

It  is  entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  there  has  been  no 
building  up  whatever,  bimply  the  top  of  a  rocky  hillock 
has  been  cut  into  the  shape  I  describe.  It  is  not  situated  on 
quite  the  highest  point  of  the  hillock,  and  oould  never  have 
been  intended  for  a  fortification  of  any  sort 

It  consists  of  an  annular  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock  to  a 
Tarying  depth  on  the  west  side,  at  perhaps  its  deepest  point. 
I  found  it  to  be  '38^  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  counterscarp,  to 
use  a  military  term.  The  conical  mass  of  rock  left  standing 
in  the  centre  has  been  levelled  to  form  a  circular  platform 
about  70  ft.  in  diameter,  the  top  of  the  scarp  being  neatly 
bevelled  off.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  stands  a  rect- 
angular house,  also  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  doorway 
and  passage  from  the  south  side  leads  into  a  circular  dumed 
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chamber  G  ft.  in  diameter  and  6  ft.  6  ins.  high.  You  will 
see  that  in  my  drawings  there  is  a  discrepancy  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  passage.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  enlarged 
elevation  shows  the  position  of  the  doorway  oorrectiy,  and  also 

that  the  plan  is  correct  as  to  the  way  the  passage  leads  into 
the  chamber.  I  must  therefore  have  j^ot  my  dimensions 
wroDg,  or  the  chamber  cannot  be  situated  exactly  in  the 
centre. 

I  presume  that  this  is  a  sort  of  tope^  and  that  the  ohamber 
contained  an  image  of  Buddha,  but  you  know  my  opinion  is 
not  worth  much,  and  as  I  send  you  all  I  know  about  it,  you 

can  draw  your  own  conclusiuiis. 

This  central  platform  and  house  is  quite  perfect^  and  made 
with  great  care  and  neatness.  Access  is  had  to  it  from  the 
north  side  by  means  of  holes  cut  in  the  escarp,  similar  to 
those  in  a  gymnasium  for  escalading  exercise,  which  enable 
anybody  to  climb  up  from  the  ditch,  which  is  here  less  than 
20  ft.  deep,  I  should  guess.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
irregular  in  width  and  slope.  The  ditch  is  deepest  on  the 
west  side,  and  elopes  up  to  the  east  from  both  sides.  The 
scarp  is  perfect  in  all  but  one  place,  where  a  small  portion  of 
rock  has  fallen  away.  On  the  east  side  are  the  remains  of 
caves  cut  in  the  counterscarp,  looking  inwards,  and  on  about 
the  level  of  the  platform.    Most  of  thuiu  have  fallen  in. 

Access  is  had  to  the  dit^h  by  two  passages  cut  in  tlic  rock 
on  the  west  side.  The  northern  of  these  issues  is  some  6  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ditch,  for  what  object  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  the  other  issues  are  at  the  leyd  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch. 

These  passao-es  issue  iroiu  Ihu  ditch  on  to  a  platiorm  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  The  rock  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  does  not 
look  very  hard,  but  has  weathered  well.  X  am  not  geologist 
enough  to  say  what  it  is. 

At  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  hiU,  some  300  yards  off,  are 
some  half  dozen  more  caves  facing  towards  the  Takht.  I 
should  bo  glad  to  hear  if  you  know  of  any  similar  place. 

Near  the  road  from  Haibak  to  Tashkurghan  is  a  place 
called  Hazdrsam,  or  lOUQ  caves.    It  consists  of  a  large 
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number  of  caves  excavated  in  low  clifls,  10  to  20  ft.  liigh, 
surrounding  a  depression  in  undolatiag  ground.  It  ia  18  to 
20  miles  from  Takht-i-Bustam,  Many  of  the  oayes  ha^e 
fallen  in.  Those  that  remain  seem  to  be  nearly  all  of  one 
plan — a  larg^  outer  room  leading  by  an  archway  into  a 
smaller  room  approaching  a  square  in  plan.  In  some  cases 
the  outer  room  has  small  rooms  leading  oflf  from  it ;  and  in 
seyeral  cases  contiguous  outer  rooms  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  side  passages  in  an  irregular  sort  of  way. 
Altogether  they  seemed  to  be  nearer  the  pattern  of  Yiharm 
oaves  than  an3rthing  else  I  have  seen. 

[The  larger  of  these  figures  represents  the  plan  of  the 
cave. 


The  smaller  approximately  illustrates  a  niche  which  the 
writer  noticed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  inner  chamber.] 
The  outer  doorways  have  most  fallen  in,  and  in  none 

could  I  trace  any  definite  shape  ;  but  the  doorways  into 
the  inner  rooms  are  mostly  perfect  and  vary  in  shape  :  as 
a  rule  they  have  a  niche  ou  each  side  of  them.  1  show 
two  patterns  of  doorways  and  the  position  of  the  side  niches. 
The  niches  also  vary  in  shape :  some  are  as  I  haye  tried  to 
draw. 


You  must  understand  that  when  I  draw  an  arch,  I  mean  it 
to  be  symmetrical,  though  1  fear  I  am  not  often  successfuL 
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The  walls  of  both  outer  and  inner  rooms  were  originally 
ooveied  with  plaater^  of  which  a  good  deal  remainsi  showing 
ornamental  desigps  and  remains  of  colour.  In  one  case  I 
noticed  something  very  like  ^flmr-^lk.  My  nsual  complaint 
of  want  of  time  holds  good  here :  I  only  had  half  an  hour 
to  visit  these  caves.  It  would  have  taken  a  whole  day  to  do 
them  properly.    There  are  a  great  number  of  them. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  G.  Talbot. 

Additional  Note  on  Bamian  bv  Caft.  P.  J.  Maitland, 

The  Bamian  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  well 
cultivated,  but  there  is  no  town  or  even  central  agglomeratioa 
of  houses,  only  small  villages  scattered  up  and  down  the 
valley.   To  the  north  is  a  fairly  continuous  wall  of  cliffo 

averaging  about  300  feet  in  height ;  to  the  south  is  a  central 
plateau  separated  by  the  glens  called  Dahaneh-i-Tajik  and 
Dahaneh-i*Saidabad  from  the  clifis  limiting  the  western  and 
eastern  part  of  the  valley.  On  the  edge  of  the  central 
platean  is  a  small,  coniosl,  clayey  hill,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  Ghulgulah.   This  is  probably  the  ancient  Bamian. 

The  cliffs  are  everywhere  pierced  with  numerous  caves,  but 
the  greatest  number  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
and  here  are  also  the  famous  idols,  the  But-i-Bamian.  The 
cli£&  round  these  are  literally  honeycombed  with  caves,  which 
are  found  even  in  the  dihrU  slope  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
almost  all  inhabited  by  Tajiks,  or  used  as  store-rooms,  and 
the  entrance  is  frequently  protected  by  a  low  mud  wall. 

Facing  the  cliff  the  larger  of  the  two  big  idols  is  to  the 
leit,  the  other  to  the  right.  They  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart  and  supposed  to  be  male  and  female,  and  their 
heights  axe  respectively  180  and  120  feet.  Their  names  are, 
as  reported  by  former  travellers,  Sal  861  for  the  male  and 
8h&h  Mameh  for  the  female  figure.  The  idols  are  standing 
figure*,  sculptured  in  very  bold  relief  in  deep  niches.  Between 
the  two  large  idols  arc,  or  rather  were,  two  smaller  ones,  also 
in  niches.   These  are  equidistant  from  the  large  idols  and 
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from  each  other,  that  it  to  aaj,  there  is  about  150  yaidt 
between  each  of  the  nichea,  large  and  amalL  One  of  the 
smaller  niches  is  about  60  to  70  feet  high,  and  is  now  empty, 

though  a  close  inspection  shows  fragments  of  the  idol  that 
once  filled  it.  The  second  small  niche  is  still  oecupied  by  a 
sitting  figure,  which  is  about  40  feet  high  and  known  as  the 
Bacheh,  or  child.  The  general  shape  of  the  niches  is  the 
same  in  all  eaa&t,  but  that  of  the  large  fmale  figure  is 
eyidentlj  nnfinished^  and  the  ahonldera  are  not  marked^  nor 
the  edges  smoothed  off* 

The  depth  of  the  niches  of  the  two  large  idols  is  about 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  figures  standing  in  them  :  the 
latter  are  therefore  fairly  well  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  this  aoconnts  for  their  excellent  preeerrationy  nearly  all 
the  damage  done  to  them  being  doe  to  the  hand  ol  maiu 
The  whole  interior  of  the  niches,  and  particiilarly  the  arches 
over  tlie  heads  of  the  idul»,  have  been  painted  with  what 
appears  to  be  allegorical  designs.  Although  much  damsgedt 
in  fact^  obliterated,  where  they  could  be  easily  got  at, 
enough  remains  to  show  the  general  style  of  the  work,  which 
is  exceedingly  wdl  execnted,  and  forcibly  reminds  one  o£ 
what  is  generally  nnderstood  to  be  Byzantine  art 

The  idols  themselves  are  rather  elumsy  figures,  roughly 
hewn  in  the  tough  conglomerate  rock,  and  afterwards  thickly 
overlaid  with  stucco,  in  tchich  all  the  detaik  are  executed.  The 
whole  arrangement  clearly  shows  that  thia  was  not  done  at  a 
later  period,  but  is  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  figores. 
The  stncco  appears  to  haye  been  painted;  or  at  least  paint 
was  used  in  some  places.  The  features  of  the  figures  bsTS 
been  ])in  poscly  destroyed,  and  the  legs  of  the  larger  one  have 
been  partly  knocked  away,  it  is  said  by  cannon-shot  fired 
it  by  ^adir  Shah.  Both  idols  are  draped  in  ganneats 
reaching  to  below  the  knee.  The  Hmbs  and  contour  of  the 
body  show  through,  and  the  general  effect  of  muslin  is 
excellently  imitated  in  the  stuceo.  The  arms  of  both  sie 
bent  at  the  elbow,  the  forearms  and  the  hands  projecting, 
but  the  latter  arc  now  broken  off.  The  feet  have  also 
battered  out  of  shape. 
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Narrow  stairways  hewn  in  the  interior  of  the  rock  lead  up 
from  cave  to  cave  to  the  heads  of  Ihe  idols*  and  even  to  the 
Bomiiiit  of  the  hilL 

The  eavesi  though  so  numerous,  aro  not  large.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  them  are  chambers  12  to  14  feet 
square,  with  domiMl  voofs.  I  think  as  a.  rule  several  chambers 
open  into  each  other,  and  have  a  wide  portico  in  front  by 
which  light  is  admitted  to  the  doorways.  These  have 
generally  round  arches^  There  are  certainly  no  pointed 
arches  anywhere,  but  some  of  the  openings  may  be  square- 
headed.  The  domes  are  set  on  the  four-sided  chambers  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  square  being  reduced  to  an  octagon 
by  cornices  springing  by  tiers  from  the  angles  in  unmistake- 
able  imitation  of  brick- work.  (See  Plate  X.,  also  Plate  I. 
Figs.  17,  IS  and  19.)  It  is  a  yery  curious  fact  that  at 
Kandahar  domes  are  to  this  day  commonly  built  on  brick- 
built  square  chambers  in  exactly  the  same  fashion.  One  of 
the  roofs  seen  was  of  a  difierent  kind,  flat  and  divided  into 
four  by  deep  wide  cuts,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre. 
Small  cupolas  were  hewn  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  spaces 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  cats.  The  largest  cave  of  all  is 
said  to  be  between  the  feet  of  the  great  idoL  but  like  several 
others  it  is  used  for  government  stores,  and  was  filled  with 
lucerne,  etc.  We  saw  no  Yibara  caves,  but  some  are  said  to 
exist.  As  above  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  caves  are 
inhabited.  A  few  years  ago  it  is  said  they  all  were.  The 
interiors  are  plain,  without  sculptural  ornamentation,  and 
now  completely  smoke^blackened.  The  whole^  however,  were 
plastered  with  stucco  and  painted.  In  one  ol  the  upper 
caves,  near  the  head  of  the  female  idol,  some  designs  are  still 
visible. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  female  idol,  near  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  is  a  mound,  which  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Buddhist  tope. 

A  design  on  the  arch  over  the  female  idol  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made  out  with  a  field-glass.   Within  a  circle  is  a 

figure  in  a  long  robe  with  a  spear,  apparently  sLiyiiig  some- 
thing.   The  two  upper  comers  without  the  circle  are  hiied 
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with  figares  of  angeb  or  olienibB,  wavrng  scurra  at  cMh 
other.  Thej  might  well  date  £rom  the  last  oentarj.  Oa 
either  side  is  a  border  with  male  and  female  hosts  or  hslf- 

figurcs  in  circles,  and  all  adorned  with  balos.  Outside  the 
central  debigii  on  the  left*haud  side  is  a  Tery  carious  figure 
of  a  human-headed  bird. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Saidabad  glen  is  an  idol,  whieh 
does  not  appear  to  have  heen  noticed  by  former  tn^eUen. 
It  is  somewhere  np  the  diff,  whieh  is  pieroed  with  nameroas 
caves.  The  niche  is  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  the  tigure  iQ  it 
has  its  head  covered  with  a  sort  of  cap  or  tiara.  The  two 
big  idols  may  possibly  have  been  adorned  in  like  manner; 
the  top  of  their  heads  is  now  nnnatarally  flat^  saggeotiiig  the 
idea  that  something  has  been  eat  o& 

It  shoold  be  mentioned  that  the  caves  are  TOiy  dark,  only 
a  small  doorway  admits  li;.dit,  and  withont  candles,  or  rather 
good  lanterns,  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  stairway's  are 
always  very  narrow  and  steep.  There  is  almost  invariably  a 
shallow  receas  opposite  the  doorway,  ^o  traces  of  doors 
were  seen* 

XoTE. — These  letters  have  been  following  one  another  at  in- 
tervals durine:  the  last  two  or  three  iiiouths,  and  this  latest 
conimunicatiiiii  iiom  Captnin  Maitland  it  was  necessary  to  t^ive  at 
the  last  moment,  as  it  becomes  the  text  to  his  own  sketelies  ;  more 
particularly  as  it  adds  to  our  scant  knowledge  of  Baraian,  AA'itii 
the  letters  Captain  Maitland  has  sent  drawings  of  the  peculiar  roof 
partially  described  by  Captain  Talbot  (see  p.  826),  and  these  males 
the  form  of  the  roof  now  perfectly  clear ;  but  it  is  a  form  quits 
new  to  as,  and  as  yet  I  would  not  venture  on  an  i^inion  as  to  iti 
origin.  When  Captain  Msitlsnd  spesks  of  the  ^'male'^  and  the 
"femsle  in  lelation  to  the  two  large  statuee,  it  should  be  under- 
stood thst  be  is  only  using  these  terms  ss  they  have  long  been 
applied  to  i^em  by  the  natives  of  the  locality.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Iliuen  Tsianj^  that  the  smaller  fignre,  the  so-cilled 
**  female  idol,"  was  BuikUia,  ami  Captain  Maillaud's  diawing  of  it 
perfectly  confirms  this.  The  statement  that  the  stairs  lead  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  becomes  a  slight  confirmation  of  my  guess 
that  the  mounds  on  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  Stupas. — W.S. 
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Akt.  XV. — The  Sumeriai^  Language  and  iU  AffinUiet,  By 
Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Hoiocsl,  of  Manioli.  Oommanicated 
by  Dr.  Eost«  Hoa.  Member  E.A.S. 

Of  all  the  known  languages  of  the  world,  Sumerian  may 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  oldest.  We  possess  now 
inaoriptions  {0,g,  of  the  ancient  Ohaldean  King  Ur-^nna  of 
SirguUa)  which  are  of  an  even  earlier  date  than  the  time 
of  the  half-mythical  Egyptian  King  Menes.  Our  sources 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  language — the  language  of  the 
founders  of  the  Babylonian  civilization — are  twofold,  namely: 
a  long  series  of  bilingual  incantations,  hymns,  psalms,  etc., 
preserved  in  late  oopiesi  giving  the  original  text»  line  for 
line,  with  its  Semitic  (Babylonian  or  Assyrian)  translation ; 
and  a  great  many  inscriptions,  in  Snmerian  only,  of  the  early 
kings,  most  of  them  very  short,  bat  some  of  considerable 
length.  The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  full  of  still  puzzling  and 
obscure  passages^  aa  well  as  difficult  grammatical  forms. 
Nevertheless,  they  sometimes  confirm  many  points  of  gram- 
mar fonnd  in  the  bilingual  texts,  which  themselves  necessarily 
form  the  starting-point  of  our  grammatical  and  philological 
explorations  of  this  language,  and  which  are  so  numerous, 
that  we  can  easily  gain  from  them  alone  a  clear  and  nearly 
complete  idea  of  the  very  interesting  idiom  in  which  they 
are  written.  Of  great  help  also  in  our  investigations  are 
the  lexicographical  and  grammatical  tablets  of  the  Assyrian 
librariesy^which,  however^  being  simply  compilations  made 
long  after  the  language  had  ceased  to  exists  must  be  some- 
times used  with  caution. 

So  ditiereiit  are  tlie  roots,  forms,  and  syntax  of  the  Sume> 
rian  from  the  Semitic  tongues,  that,  at  the  very  outset,  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Sir  H.  G.  Bawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks^  and 
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others  thought  it  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with,  the  so- 
called  Turanian  languages.  The  term  Turanian  comprising, 
as  it  does,  two  great  groups  of  cognate— though  only  loosely 
cognate— "languages^  namely,  the  TJgro-Finnic  (ITralic)  and 
the  Mongolian-Taroo-Tartaric  (Altaic)  families,  was,  how- 
ever, too  vat^ue.  It  was  with  the  first-named  group  that  tlie 
late  F.  Lenormant  declared  the  Suraerian  to  have  the  closest 
connection.  Since  the  rejection  of  this  theory  of  Lenormant 
in  1881  by  Dr.  Donner,  the  eminent  Ugro-Finnish  scholar, 
the  question  seemed  to  be  set  at  rest,  at  least  with  regard  to 
the  Ugro-Fionish  group  of  languages ;  bnt  it  really  opened 
afresh  the  question  of  the  true  position  of  Sumerian  among 
the  laM<juages  of  the  world. 

In  the  folluwiug  pages  I  shall  try  to  show  that  this 
important  question  can  be  fuUy  settled.  That  branch  o£ 
the  Turanian  family,  which  geographically  was  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  Old  Sumerians,  the  Turko-Tatars,  with 
the  Mongols,  was  also  linguistically  nearest  akin.  This 
fact  will  be  fully  preyed  by  phonology,  grammar,  syntax 
and  dictionary. 

With  regard  to  phonology  and  dictioBary,  we  must  start 
from  the  deyelopment  found  in  the  texts  themselves.  Beside 
the  Old  Sumerian  (the  contemporaneous  inscriptions  ot 
kings,  and  the  bilingual  incantations),  we  possess»  also, 
later  texts,  which  seemed  at  the  first  glance  to  he  intermixed 
with  dialectical  forms  (Sayce,  Lenormant,  Pinches,  Ilaupt)  ; 
these  are,  howeyer,  as  I  haye  in  my  latest  works  pointed 
out,  in  reality,  Neo-Sumerian.  Professor  Haupt,  who  found 
out^  after  Sayce,  Lenormant  and  Pinches,  but  as  I  am  now 
convinced,  quite  independently,  this  difference  in  the  lexico- 
graphical lists  and  then  in  the  texts,  was  the  first  to  treat 
of  them,  and  gaye  the  principal  facts  in  a  little  paper 
publifiht  d  in  the  Gottinger  Gel.  Anzeigen.  He  was,  how- 
ever, wrong  in  thinking  the  Old  Sumerian  forms  (Dr. 
Haupt's  Accadian)  to  be  the  later  ones,  and  the  Neo- 
Sumerian  (by  him  called  dialectio,  or  Sumerian  absolutely) 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  language;  the  great  step  forward 
which  he  made  in  our  knowledge  of  Sumerian  on  the  one 
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tide  was,  at  the  eame^tiaiei  a  deplorable  retrogreesion  on 
the  other. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give,  in  the  following,  a  compleU 

grammar  of  the  8umerian  in  its  historical  development,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  here  at  great  length  at  least 
the  introduction  to  such  a  grammar,  viz.  the  principal  facts 
of  phonology.  That  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  it  greatly 
einoe  the  works  of  Sayoe  and  Haupt^  eyerybody  will  elearly 
see,  on  comparing  the  new  prinoiples»  need  in  it,  with  the 
former  treatment  of  this  subjeot. 

The  Sumeiian  voirch  are  a,  i,  and  u.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  later  language,  a  became  e  in  many  cases, 
but  we  never  find  it  indicated  by  writing.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  change  from  »  to  o.  The  change  from 
ff  to  tiy  however,  is  more  certain,  heoaose  we  very  often 
find  f  for  Ut  even  in  the  Older  ^  Snmerian,  the  middle- form 
being,  of  course,  u.  This  change  (a  to  i)  seems  to  havo 
become,  in  Neo-Sumerian,  a  general  law  of  sound,  and  so, 
also,  we  find  it  very  often  in  the  Turkish  languages,  e.g. 
yoMwt  beside  ffUdin  <  star '  (oomp.  Stun,  gul  *  star,'  the 
supposed  oldest  form  of  Neo-Snm.  iw/),  oghui,  oghht  *  son,' 
Chayassian  i/ici/l  (comp,  Neo-Som.  f6i7Ai,  the  supposed  Old 
Sum.  form  being  ugulla),  il  *land  '  (Sum.  ur  '  place,  town*), 
er  *man'  (Sum.  «r),  gun  'day'  (Sum.  kun  *  to  become 
clear"),  etc  Originailg,  all  these  vowels  were  short,  long 
ones  having  only  come  into  existence  by  contraction,  e.g. 
dingirra  or  dmgirri  *  God,'  with  the  plaral-suflix  -tm* : 
dingirrini,  or  by  accent,  e.g.  adda  'father,'  adddmu  *my 
father.'  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Turkish  languages, 
where  also  the  long  vowek  have  only  grown  out  of  con- 
traction, e.g.  tOz  ' dust'  out  of  toghos  (comp.  Mong.  toghoau'tt, 
^eo-Sum.  iaghar,  originally  dagka»h).  As  tot  the  so-called 
toml  harmony^  which  we  find,  to  a  great  extent^  also  in 
Sumerian,  especially  in  the  later  language,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  only  to  quote  forms  like  H-U  for  ki-ta 

^  I  call  thas  the  lang^a^  of  the  epoch  of  Gudia  and  of  the  mcaniations  aa 
tbiiy  have  come  down  to  u<i.  The  oldest  forms  I  call  Old  Sviiieriaii,  udthd  latar 
(tlie  w^oalled  dialMtie  or  imiaal),  y^o-flniaerHm. 
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*  down,'  niiu-gir  instead  of  nam-gir  *  lightning/  ush-bu  *  his 
persecutor '  (for  mh-ln}^  mun^u-'ttiiuddi  *  he  e&ten '  (for 
mm'<kt4utuddC)t  etc  etc.  In  most  oasee,  howeTer,  the 
historioal  old  form  is  written,  thongh  in  speaking  the 
▼owels  were  assimilated,  as  this  must  be  concluded  bj  the 
mere  existence  of  the  above-quoted  forms. 

The  original  consooauts  are  ^•,  g  or  gh,  t,  d,  6,  m, 
ft,  Zf  8,  8,  r,  but  k  and  t  are  only  found  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word  or  syllable^  at  least  in  Old  Sumerian,  and 
here  Teiy  rarely,  as  most  of  the  independent  roots  with 
these  initial  consonants  begin  with  the  so-called  tennis. 
There  must  have  existed,  even  in  older  Sumerian,  besides 
these,  a  consonantal  p  (indicated  only  by  a  following  i 
instead  of  a)  for  an  original  r,  n,  I  or  g,  e.g.  gal-i,  i.e. 
gayif  for  galla  *  great,'  in-i,  Le.  lyi,  for  inna  or  mni  '  lord,' 
etc ;  ^  then  ng  (only  after  a  Towel),  e.g.  dingir  *  God ' 
(comp,  tengri),  kingi-n,  kmgi  *  land '  (from  the  words  dm 

*  spirit '  and  kin),  and  9  (between  two  yowels)  for  original 

e.g.  ill  the  proper  name  Ur-Bau  '  man  of  the  r^oddesa 
Ba'u  or  Bohu,'  fullowed  by  the  genitive-postposition  -gi, 
Ur-Ba-bi-gi,  of  oourse  spoken  Ur-Bavi-gi, 

In  Neo- Sumerian,  this  pronunciation  of  6  as  9  seems 
to  have  become  quite  general,  as  also  that  of  m  as  i^, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  reasaa  why  m  and  h  are  so 
often  confounded  in  the  writing  of  the  hymns  and  psalms. 
The  same  must  have  been  the  case,  at  a  certain  period, 
in  the  Turkish  languug(s,  for  it  is  only  by  this  law 
that  such  forms  as  gibt  beside  gim  (also  At;;)  '  like '  (orig. 
'to  form,  to  model'),  moi  (so  in  Takute)  beside  bugu-% 

^  Abo  in  fhtt  TmrkiBli  family  of  Umguages  we  Bud  thia  tendency  to  change  /  in 

y,  e.jr.  tjuy-nuik  'to  Wiwli '  (comp.  Sum.  /</j/),  i/aif-mak  *  to  spread  out,  to  foot* 
(coiitp  8um.  lai  *  to  haog  up,  to  spread  out,  to  put  down  *).  As  for  r  and  n  to 
y,  these  two  sounds  became,  of  course,  at  first  /  before  they  became  y,  for  whicli 
change  [r  to  /,  and  u  to  /)  we  have  numerous  analogieB  already  in  Older  Sumerian, 
fitill  more  in  Neo-Sumcri  n  mid  in  Turkish  ;  eomp.  Sum.  gir  'foot,'  Mong.  gui ; 
Stun,  ur  '  foundation,'  'i  urk.  ul  \  Sum.  thur  '  to  cry,'  Turk.  ndif'U-imk  *  to 
snenk';  Sum,  dur,  dir  •foil,*  Turk.  Mh;  Sam.  W  *aid6,  heart,'  Ttrk.  M 
•loins,  midst';  Sum.  niqin  'circle,  to  collect,  assemble,*  Turk,  yigit,  lyiV'to 
assemble,  to  rouml  about';  Sum.  ffun  'neck,*  Turk,  buy-un  ;  anshu  *a»9,* 
MuDg.  eht-pen  (Tuik.  eake-k)  \  nin  '  four,'  Chagat.  mi-au  *  the  fourth  ' ;  Moi^. 

iMyat,  MMibi  *dog/  Neo-Snm.      Of,  ete.  ate. 
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'neck/  fMM  beside  ba  *we,'  and  other  examples/  are  to  be 
ezplained. 

The  above-quoted  form  kep,  beside  gib  and  gim  (in  the 

Turkish  languages,  especially  those  of  Southern  Siberia), 
which  is  a  hardening  of  the  two  teuues  r/  and  b,  leads  us  to  an 
important  observation  for  the  phonology  of  Sumerian — I 
mean  the  hardening  of  g,  b,  d  and  z  into  p,  t  and  not 
expressed  by  the  writing  (for  here  the  historical  old  forms 
with  the  tenues  were  kept),  but  shown  by  a  great  many 
words,  borrowed  from  Sumerian,  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian 
language.  Thus,  (juz  *  throne,  seat,'  became  with  the  Semites 
kimUf  Gudua  Kutit  (the  biblical  Kutha),  Agadi  Akkadu  (the 
bibl.  Akkad) ;  Zimbir  sippar,  zabar  'brass'  i^arru  ;  azag 
*  fever '  iutddci$i  madda  *  land '  watv,  etc.  For  the  Turkish 
languages  may  also  be  compared  the  following  instances: 
Sum.  gash  *  two '  tX'i(«),  gug  *  sheep '  kogun,  gaz  (Neo-Sum. 
uz)  '  goat '  kec/n  (also  kech-ki  and  cch-ki  occur),  dingir  *G^od  ' 
Tengri,  adda  *  father  '  ata^  gii  *  man  '  kisi^  bar  '  to  be  bright  * 
par-la-maky  tig  *  to  touch  *  fek-mtk,  gin  *  Rtmight,  right  *  kilni^ 
§wh  (Old  Sum.  ju^  Neo-Sum.  wuh-in)  'bird'  kush^  bad  'to 
go  away,  to  withdraw'  baUw  'west,  sunset,'  dugun  (Neo- 
Sum.  dubin)  'nail  of  the  finger,  claw,  hoof,'  togn-ak,  etc. 

This  liardening  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  all  cases 
where  no  other  alterations  of  the  above-named  iour  consonants 
occurred,  namely : 

ffioffv  and  v  (written  b  or  m),  and,  lastly*  to  9h  and  to  d 
(the  latter  rather  a  alternation  of  two  different  sound 
classes,  not  a  natural  change) — instead  of  ^  to  ^ ; 

d  to  d  (the  weak  Engl,  ih),  z  and  further  8 — instead  of 
d  into  f; 

z  (also  £,  s)  to  r  (so-called  rhotaoism) — instead  of  8  to 
and,  finally,  d  to  f?,  or  else  to  a  mere  spiritus  lenis. 
Of  these  changes,  that  of  ^  to    of  ^  (also  k)toBkp  and  d 
to  8,  are  only  met  with  in  Neo-Sumerian,  the  rest  existed 

1  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  this,  if  even  in  the  Oldest  Sumerian  we  find 
the  verbal  sTibject-prefix  tnun  beside  ban  (from  the  pronominal  stem  of  the  3rd 
i>erM)U  aiu^,  ba) ;  we  bare  here  the  same  law  of  sound  m  in  the  Turkish  mun-Ua 
lor  hm-4ti  (or  comp.  Badloff,  Phoaotik  der  nSidL  Tiirksprachen,  p.  160, 

§  m 

Toi*  xvm.— {nw  evam.]  24 
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already  in  Older  Samerian,  at  least  in  the  later  period.  We 

will  now  *?ive  examples  of  each  of  the  transitious  t  ited  : 

a)  for  g  io  v :  gm  *  three'  (comp.  Mong.  gosia  *  thirty  '), 
Neo*Suin.  vis  (written  bis),  vm,  t$  (oomp.  Turk,  cme,  mh) ; 
gH  *  one/  vir  (oomp.  Turk,  kir) ;  gun^  Neo*Sum.  r(in»  u 
'ten'  (oomp.  Turk,  van^  on);  'bog,  pool/  Turk.  «iip/ 
%uh,  m  *  water  * ;  gal^  Neo-Sum.  gul,  ml,  Turk.  11/  *  great ' ; 
gal,  Neo-Sum.  val  '  to  be/  Turk,  bol-muk,  ol-mak  ;  gud  *  ox,* 
Turk,  of,  uf,  etc.,  etc, 

b)  for  g  (also  k)  to  yi  gug,  Turk,  koy-un  *  sheep'  (quoted 
aboYo);  nigm  'oircle,  to  aeaemble'  yigil^  igil;  kur  'land/ 
Turk,  per;  ku'to  eat/  Turk,  ye^mek,  eto. 

0)  For  g  (also  ^)  to^A:  dag  *  stone/  Turk,  da^h;  kir  'heart,' 
Turk,  yire-ky  Mon^.  rhiru-ken;  gal  *  wife/  Neo-Sum.  sal;  ku 
postposition  for  'to/  Neo-Sum.  ;  /tmrjin  'land/  Neo-Sum. 
hingin,  hingir,  and  finally  %hmnir ;  hn-hil  'new/  Neo-Sum. 
ii^hil  (Turk,  yengi^  whioU  proves  that  the  oldest  Sum.  fonn 
was  kugiT^^  etc« 

d)  For  ^  to  <^ :  ag,  ad  (written  with  prolongation  AO-da) 
*to  make/  Turk,  et-mek,  and  the  derivation  from  it  agat% 
Neo-Sum.  adar  '  field';  gug  'sheep  *  (Turk,  koyu-n),  but  also 
dug,  Neo-Sum.  dib ;  gug,  dug  finally,  dib  *  to  speak/  Turk. 
deb-mek ;  Turk,  tug-mak  '  to  generate/  Sum.  tud  (orig.  of 
course  tuj,  comp.  also  Mong.  iurul  from  tugul);  gukgm 

*  gold/  N'eo-Sum.  ml</iii,  wtldin,  Turk.-Mong.  yltyn. 

e)  For  the  sibilated  d :  dug  *  good/  Neo-Sum.  zib,  sib, 
Turk,  a  oh  ;  Monp^.  fogosu-n  '  dust/  (Neo  ?)  Sum.  «a^flr  (out  of 
dagaah) ;  '  mighty  'to  %uli  dag  *  stone '  (Turk,  dash) 
to  sa,  etc.,  etc. 

1)  For  the  rhotacism:  gH  'one/  Turk.  6»>;  ^aah  'two/ 
Turk,  yigir-nti  'twenty';  wi  and  txir  (written  mdf,  bar) 

*  ^ye,' para-b 'Miy,*  Turk.  uMAm,  Latin  'eos'  before 

the  verb,  Mong.  plural-ending  -nosh,  Turk,  -lar,  etc.,  etc.^ 

^  One  oi  the  iurms  met  with  is  also  4wy  (preeenred  stiU  in  Osmanly  in  the 
declennon  of  tu),  eomu.  b)  ^  to  y. 

^  III  connection  with  this  change  is  to  be  onderstood  the  cbange,  sometimes  met 
withy  from  I  to  /  (sad  further  from  /  to       e.g.  aS  *tii,*  Turk,  al-ta;  the 
quoted  pusgin,  vuldin  ;  gi^  *  wood/  Neo-Sum.  vuth,  Mon<»'.  mndn-n,  Xnrk. 
The  transition  r  to  /  to  of  is  very  common  already  in  Ulder  Sumerian. 
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g)  For  6  to  r  or  Bpiritus  lenis :  bad  *  to  name'  (Neo-Sum. 
pad)f  Turk.  (U  '  name ' ;  ubur  '  bosom,  breast/  Turk,  obur 
'nurse'  (Le.  breast-giving),  Tang,  uwur  *  bosom/  Hong. 
obuTf  ofmr^  and  Magyar  ohol  the  same,  com  p.  also  r/a  in  tbe 

optative,  for  which  we  fiud  souieLitiies  a-,  the  supposed 
middle  form  being  etc. 

One  remarkable  sound-law,  of  which  traoea  are  also  found 
hi  the  Turkish  languages, — ^namely,  the  change  of  n  between 
two  vowels  to  n^,  and  lastly  (in  Neo-Sumerian)  to  m,  has 
still  to  be  noticed,  e.g.  din  'spirit/  ding'tr  •God*  (Turk,- 
Mong.  tengn),  Xeo-Sum.  dtmir;  inna-gar  *  he  makes/  inga-gaVy 
imma-gar;  Kin  *\'dud/  kutfji-n  *  land/  Neo-Sum.  shtngir  smd 
iumir ;  for  these  comp.  tbe  Turk,  domus  *  pig,*  beside 
the  older  dunguz.  Other  Turkish  words  seem  to  show  the 
same  formation  as  in  kungur*  yellow-brown,'  shingir  *for* 
tress/  etc.  In  closest  connexion  with  this  change  is  another, 
namely,  that  n  after  a  vowel,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
word  or  root,  becomes  m,  even  in  Older  Sumorian,  but  more 
commonly  in  Neo-Sumerian,  e.g.  aian  *  statue,*  Neo-Sum. 
alam ;  sun  *  to  give,*^  already  in  Older  Sumer.  wm ;  mm  a 
*  mother '  (Turk,  ana),  Neo-Sum.  amma^  am  (comp.  the  Ural. 
emd) ;  kan  *  gate/  later  ham^  kat>  (comp.  Turk,  kaptt-k,  kapu); 
han^  kam  (in  nn-kamma)  'priest,  sorcerer,*  Turk,  ham  'priest' 
(our  Gei*m.  *Schamane*);  sisin  *  seven,*  still  preserved  iu 
Ural,  sisem ;  comp.  also  the  Turkish  nominal-suffix  -m 
(6.g.  tarm  'cultivated'  from  tari-mak)  besides  the  more 
common     etc.,  etc. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Sumerian 
grammar  and  their  coincidences  with  those  of  the  Turkish 
languages,  we  must  remark,  that  the  numerous  instances 
given  above  in  the  treatment  of  the  phonology  would  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  prove  a  close  relationship  between 
the  two  idioms  Sumerian  and  Turko-Mongolian.  Let  us 
now  see  how  far  the  rules  we  have  laid  down  in  treating  of 
the  phonology  and  dictionary  are  confirmed  by  the  grammar 
ui  the  two  languages. 

AVe  are  quite  right  if  we  say,  that  in  Sumorian  *head*  was 
called  mg,  *  good'  dug,  'great'  gal,  *  to  make'  gai\  at  least 
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theoretically.  But  if  these  words — ^as  mostly  happens — be 
used  independently,  they  are  always  written  and  spoken  with 
a  following  a,  the  so-called  date  of  pvolongationt  e.g.  Bagga^ 
dugga,  yal/af  garra ;  but  iu  compoaition,  and  if  the  verbs 
have  subject-  and  object-prefixes  before  them,  the  original 
root-form  comes  to  light,  eg.  iag^gigga  *  head-ache»'  ur-dugga 
*  a  good  man'  (from  urru  'man in-gar  'he  made'  (hat»  if 
alone,  then  always  garra  'he  made^;  ingarra,  opposite  to 
iti'gar,  is  *  he  luukes  (now)*).  In  the  Turkish  languages  we 
find  still  traces  of  this  peculiar  fuller  form  of  words,  not  only 
in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  common  nouns^  e.g.  giche 
'  night '  (Sum.  gig),  ata  *  father '  (Sum.  adda),  ana  '  mother ' 
(Sum.  anm),  ktti  *  man  *  (Sum.  gH)^  kuni  '  straight,  upright, 
right '  (Sum.  ginna  or  ginnt),^  etc.,  but  also  in  the  TocatiTe 
(comp.  Vambery,  Uigurische  Spracbuioiiuinente,  p.  37),  and 
especially  in  the  so-called  gerundive  of  the  Eastern  and 
Siberian  Turkish  idioms,  preserved  in  Western  Turkish  even 
now  before  the  endings  of  conjugation* 

Concerning  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjeotiTea  by 
external  elements,  we  have  a  j^refixed  vowel  in  one  case  only. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  the  root-vowel,  but  was  oripfiiiuliy,  as  it 
seems,  an  cr,  e.g.  bur  *  vessel,'  ubur  *  breast,  bosom  *  (Turk. 
obur  the  same);  nim  *to  be  high,'  iuim  'high,'  and  many 
other  instances.  That  we  have  (beside  the  aboye-quoted 
iidtfr)  still  traces  of  this  formation  in  the  Turanian  languages^ 
esp.  before  r,  e.g.  irak  beside  rak  'wide'  (comp.  Sum.  rag  the 
same),  but  also  iu  other  cases,  the  late  Fiaiiij^  Lcnoruiant 
has  already  shown.  Further  research  will,  I  am  convinced, 
find  out  many  more  instances  in  the  Altaic  idioms,  though 
those  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  the  striking 
coincidence.  Beside  this  prefixed  yowel,  we  have  still  some 
substantives  and  pronouns,  forming,  with  a  noun  or  adjec* 
ti^e,  ab'Sfracfs  (so  /"/  'place,'  nan  or  7iam  'destiny,  thing*)  or 
agtiit  nouns  (nomina  agcntis,  so  /a/i  '  what,'  Neo-Sum.  j^*m, 
ifii,  and  )iu,  Neo-Sum.  lu  'somebody,'  orig.  'man'),  e.g.  ki-agga 

'  "^orils  having  m  or  i  as  root-vowel  ofton  tato,  in  the  state  of  prolongation, 
ihc  sauie  vovvtl  instead  of  the  mual  a  (vowel  harmony) ;  lor  such  lorms  aa  g»r»i 
ijfiiyi)  for  gana^  saff-i  (<a^i)  for  taggOf  MS  sboTe,  p.  354. 
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'  loYe '  from  ag  'to  love/  nam'iUfa  *  life '  from  67,  ti  *  to  liye/ 
mn^^uUa  'hostile'  from  gul  'to  be  hostile/  lu-kanma 

'sorcerer'  from  Ay////  *  to  bespeak,*  etc.  That  thesr  aie  not 
real  prefixes  (which  would  be  contradictory  to  the  tendency 
of  the  agglutinative  character  of  the  Sumerian  and  the  whole 
Turaniaa  £imily)  will  easily  be  seen  from  their  original 
meaning  (e.g.  'place  of  loving,'  'destiny  of  living/  'what- 
eyer  ia  hostile/  '  whoever  is  bespeaking ' ) .  The  only  strange 
thing  is  the  position  of  the  genitive  and  adjective  after  the 
noun,  80  common  in  Sumerian,  even  in  the  oldest  period ; 
but  when  the  Sumerian  says  urra-anna  '  servant  of  heaven,' 
this  is  an  abbreviation  of  urro'annd-gi  (with  the  postposition, 
in  Tnrldsh  -in^),  and  when  he  says  drngtr^gal-gaUini^ta  (not 
dinfftrra-galllni'ta ! ) = god + doubled  ad jective-l-  plural  ending 
-|-postpuiiitiuD,  i.e,  'from  the  great  gods/  it  is  quite  another 
way  of  putting  the  adjective,  as  e.g.  in  the  Semitic  i/ia  i/dni 
rabuti;  comp.  also  ur-galid-ba-ku  'to  its  great  foundation 
place '  with  Semitio  ana  Hduiu  raH. 

Beal  suffixes  however  are  'gal  (Neo-Sum.  -ti/,  orig. 
'being')  and  -tug,  -tu  (Neo-Sum.  -^t),  orig.  'possessing/  e.g. 
g  ui-gal  *  hosidv,'  a-tug  (from  a  '  raio-ht,  power*)  'mighty,* 
ete. ;  comp.  the  endingo  -nl  (e.g.  kara-ni  'watchman')  and  -ti 
(e.g«  kabor-ti  '  sedition,  trouble ')  in  Eastern  Turki  (from 
kara-mak  *  to  look '  and  kabcr-mdc  '  to  make  a  noise  ')• 

Other  tfi/fixes  are  the  inseparable  endings  ^g  (Neo-Sum  • 
-Xr),  -fi  (sometimes  •m),  -r  (sometimes  -l)  and  with  which 
so  many  roots  arc  compounded,  e.g.  dini-g  'mijL^lity/  utug 
(beside  nd)  'sun/  bal'i-g  'hatchet/  ^ili-g  'leader,'  annag  'tin,* 
biri-g  (Semitic  gunnu^u)^  Ilia-g  and  Karra-g,  names  of  towns, 
etc. ;  wagirn  '  bright '  (from  nag),  timi-n  *  foundation  *  (from 
tim,  it),  9umu-n  '  old/  ^tVt-n  '  fruit/  nigi-n  '  cirde/  etc. ; 
anut'r  'young  bull'  (from  am  'ox'),  Ma^ar  'bright'  (Neo* 
Sum.  zabar,  from  zag),  aga-r  *  field  *  (from  ag  *  to  make '), 
dingi-r*  God'  (from  din  *  6j)iTii*),  guhti-r  'low  land/  a  umu-r 
(Semitio  kimmatu),  etc. ;  amok  '  hurdle  for  cattle  '  (from  am 
'  ox '),  gurm  '  high  '  (from  gur  *  to  elevate  *),  «tj^i-l  'offerings' 
'libation'  (from  sig,  9i  'to  pour  out/  perhaps  a  secondary 
Neo-Sumerian  fonuation  from  diri-g  'full/  which  perhaps 
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l)ecame  sit/ig,  sig,  as  girin  could  become  gi'/in,  gin),  gara-s 
'straw  *  (from  gar  *  to  build  igi-l  *  eye'  (Turk,  go^i),  s>ninh, 
giriSf  zaga's  and  some  others.  Now,  the  same  elements  are 
found  to  form  the  nouns  in  the  Turk  languages,  e  g.  bili^ 
'knowledge'  (from  hU^mek  'to  know'}^  doda^k  *lip'  (oomp^ 
Keo-Sum. Ml ), fiAi-^  'great'  (from  ul  *  great/  eomp.  Sum.^aA^ 
Neo-Sam.  tul),  di'k  'aas*  (from  ease,  c'^e,  erne,  comp.  Sam. 
aiiiii  and  Mong.  eldsi-gen),  jaru-k  '  bright  *  (comp.  Sum.  <jar 

*  to  be  bright '),  etc. ;  iuka-n  *  thorn  '  (from  tuk-mak  *  to  sew, 
to  fix     qula-n  *  wild  ass  *  (from  quia  *  reddish  dan  koyu-n 

*  eheep '  (Mong.  khoni-nt^  comp.  Sum.  gug^  Neo-Som,  whtb^ 
idib),  etc. ;  *  ytuhoFr  '  aged  *  (from  yai  *  age '  )f  Umu-r  '  iron/ 
A<i*f-r  'copper/  chuqu-r  'a  pit,  a  depreamon/ <7o^tf-r 'itch/ 
Mong.  ^'^/o-/'  'day'  (Sum.  *  day/  Uig.  i^^,  tt  'time'),  as  also 
sorno  nouns  and  adj.  in  -il  (out  of  -/r),  e.g.  yeshi-l  *  green,* 
kizU  'red,'  etc.;  yawa-k  'slow/  /twj-^  *a  sigh'  (from  tin-niak 

*  to  sigh  to/»f«4 '  eaniing8»  gain '  (from  U^Mnak  '  to  find  *),  as 
also  some  words  ending  in  'S,  6.g.  kharths  'cock,'  saky-z 
'  resin/  etc. 

The />ro??of/n«  of  the  1st  and  2nd  person  were  in  Sumerian 
originally  ■"/'in  and  zan,  as  is  seen  from  the  writing  mal-i  and 
zal-i  (pronounced  mayi,  zayi)^  comp.  Turkish  men  and  zen\ 
the  pronouns  for  the  3rd  person  are  ini  '  he '  (plural  ini*nini) 
and  nan^  both  used  absolutelyt  aikL  m  '  this^'  in  connection 
with  sabstantives.  ^  '  he,  it,'  the  Turkish  -ib*  in  menwg'H 
'  the  mine  *  (lit.  I-of-that,  i.e.  that  of  mine)  is  very  seldom 
used  in  Sumerian.    The  possessive  sufExes  are  -inn  '  my/  -zu 

*  thy/  -»/  'his,*  'hi  'its/  sin,  'he,  it*  (only  as  subject  prefix 
before  verbs).  Now  we  have  in  the  Turkish  exactly  the 
same  distribution  of  pronominal  stems : 

m  for  the  Isl^^  s  for  the  2nd,  n,    and  i  (or  a)  for  the  3xd 

1  Originally  khongi-n^  eomp.  the  Uosg.  genitiTe  ending  •In,  -mm  iriCh  the 
Turk,  -ing  (Sum.  -gi). 

'  The  Turkish  participle  in  -an  belongs  also  here ;  also  some  words  ending  in 
•m  (e.^.  yaty-m  '  position,*  9oku»m  'e  fat  oz/  f«rt<fN  * caltiTtted,*  in  which  the 

concluding  -mi  (as  in  Neo-Sumenan)  has  originated  from  -n. 

'  Comnure  also  the  Ttirki^h  participie  in  -r,  forming  with  tiie  pronominal 
endi^^  the  present  of  the  verb. 

*  Itiike  tills  occasion  to  make  some  remnrka  on  the  so-c-alhd  f^ubjeet-  and 
ohject-prefiies  of  the  vuil).  The  Sunx  rian  can  say,  besidt*  tlic  sinipk'  finrra  *ho 
made '  (lit.  making  scil.  was  he},  also,  fuller,  *  lum  (or  it)  ho  made,'  in  the  order, 
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person;  compare  ol,  gen.  athung  'he'  abeolutely,  huHhW 
(as  adjective,  oomp.  in  Sum.  -m  *  hm,*  but  -hi  *  its su 

'  this,*  and  -ai  '  his  '  as  sullix  after  vowel  stems  beside  -fit 
after  consonant  etems.  Very  remaikablo,  also,  is  the  fact, 
that  ia  Sumeriaa,  aa  in  Turki,  every  pronoun-stem  can  be 
strengthened  by  n,  e.g.  nuhn  *  1/  za-n  *thou/  tuhn  'he/  Hn 
(later  'he/  nm  (later  nib)  'he/  ba-n  (later  mthn)  'it* 
(accusative  only  and  in  most  cases  neuter),  ra-n  (later  ra^b) 
out  of  za-n  (za-b)  *  thee,'  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  verbal 
stem  elements  ta,  da,  ra,  which  occur  usually  in  the  fuller 
forms  taii'y  dan^y  'ran  (later  tab^  dab,  rab)^  e.g.  ba^ra-uddu 

*  (he)  it  brings  out '  and  b(MWhuddu,  ib^ian-gar  (as  only 
ib'toifor),  etc.  etc. 

The  interrogaHve  pronouns  are  aba  '  who '  (probably  from 
Off  a)  and  wi  V,  ana  *  what,*  the  indefinite  nami  '  some  one,'  nin 
'  somewhat,  anything  * ;  comp.  Turki  na  (Osm.  ne)  *  what  ? ' 
kim  *  who  *  (from  ki-me,  comp.  nime  beside  nd),  nime  *  what  ? ' 
neme-r-se  *  what  it  may  be*  (neme-^r^'^t  the  latter  *it  may  be*). 

The  NumeraU  have  already  been  referred  to  when  dis- 
cussing the  phonology,  and  they  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  closest  relationship  of  Sumerian  with  Turki 
They  are,  shortly  repeated,  gis  {bir)  one,  also  as  (comp. 
as  in  Uig.  as-ni  *  at  fii'st ') ;  ^as  (i/iir)  two,  as  also  min ;  bis 
(out  of  gus),  is  (Turk,  m,  itch)  three  ;  nin  (Chagatai  nil-au), 
Keo-Sum.  tin,  hb  four;  ia  as  also  fol  (bei)  five;  iaa,  ok  (al-ta) 
six;  min  (XJgr.  siwm)  as  also  imm  seven;  ussa  (out  of  M-h 
tis)  eight;  isimmu  (out  of  ta+Neo-Sum.  sim)  nine;  gun, 
Neo-Sum.  tun,  un  (Turki  von,  on)  ten ;  min,  mi  (Uig.  mtin) 
hundred. 

as  it  seisms :  object-j-subject+verb,  e.g.  in-nm^ar^  in-uab-gar  (also  without 
the  subject-prefix:  in^gmr  '  lu)  it  made*).  We  find  also  imman-pir  (out of 
liMMni-^r),  immigar  (out  of  inni-gttr)^  an-gar  and  al-gar^  ba-gar^  ban-gar, 
ba-nin-gar,  ba-nib-gar  and  other  variants.  As  for  the  !«tiaiit,'e  mnn-gar  •  (he)  it 
made/  we  have  here  the  same  law  of  touiiJ  us  in  Turkish  (c't)mp.  above,  p.  355,  uote 
l,foriti8fev5aM-^<ir  (as in  Turkish  munu-ki  'this  here,'  *nun'd»*)kue,*  mun-ga  *to 
this,'  for  f>nfi-,  and  tliis  iov  M  r  ban).  It  is  only  with  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
perjion  before  the  verb  that  we  have  the  order:  sub j. -|-ebj.  +  verb,  e.^. 
inu-ran-sum  *  he  gives  to  thee,'  forms,  which  are  apparently  of  later  origin,  as  is 
seen  from  mu  (out  of  mu-n,  and  this  for  ba-n),  otherwise  and  Mtiginally  only  for 

*  it '  (accusative),  but  here  for  <  he  *  (nominatiTe) ;  the  same  ofder  iveinB  to  oe  in 

Miifi-fiijm-4^««  *  he  them  sent  out.' 
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The  same  is  tlie  case  with  the  wrh  (oldest  forms:  garra  *he 

made,'  garrd-viu  *I  made/  garrd-zu  'thou  madest,'  garrini 
*  they  make/  garrish  *  they  made corap.  especially  p.  360, 
note  4,  and  other  places  aboye  (in  treating  the  pronouns). 
We  have  here  only  to  add,  that  the  pieoative  or  optative 
prefix  ^i"  is  just  the  same  as  the  optative  suffix  in  Torki, 
oomp.  gi-gal  (Neo-Sum.  •m/)  'he  may  he'  with  Turki  bol-gai 
(Osm.  oid)f  that  the  prefixed  stem-forming  elements  ta,  da, 
ra,  prefixed  to  the  vei  b  m  Sumerian,  occur  in  Turki  alone 
(e.g.  kol-(la-mak  from  hoi  *  arm/  lote-r-niek  from  the 
root  kot,  ari't-mak  *to  let  make  clean'  from  ari-mak  *  to  make 
clean')  as  also  combined  in  tir,  tur,  e.g.  kil-tur-mek  'to  bring' 
from  kU^mek  'to  oomop'  that  also  the  Turki  reflexire  stem 
with  u  (e.g.  (oukMMnak  '  to  become  fat'  from  iaula^mak  'to 
make  fat')  has  its  analogy  in  Sumerian  (comp.  garinnA'W 
'  thou  liast  been/  Sem.  talmlf  from  gar  *  to  make  '),  that  forms 
like  agyik  (not  plural !)  'he  sent  out '  (from  a  verb  ag)  are 
the  prototype  for  the  Turki  reciprocal  stem  with  8,  e.g.  sor- 
nt-moA; '  to  ask  one  together '  from  wr-mak  *  to  ask/ 

Where  we  and  ihe  Semites  have  prepositionB,  the  Sumerian 
has,  like  the  Turkish  idioms,  postponHcm,  of  which  the  most 
comiiiou  arc  :  -La  (Xeu-Sum.  hi)  *  to,'  ~yt  (Neo-8ura.  also  ~di) 
*of,*  ha  'of  (but  originally  for  the  dative,  as  is  shown  by 
M.  Amiaud's  ingenious  remarks  on  the  diitereoce  of  -ka  and 
'9^9  -f«  and  -rti  *  to,'  -ta  *  in,  out  of,'  -da  *  with,  for/  -gim 
(also  gimmi^  Neo-Sum.  -^im)  'like.'  Compare  the  Turki 
genitive  'ing  (for  -t^t,  'ingt),  the  old  dative  -fff  and  -m 
(Yambery,  Cag.  Sprachstudien,  p.  20),  the  common  dative  in 
'ka,  -ga,  the  Turki  ta,  da,  *  in '  and  tan,  dan,  'out  of '  and 
lastly  f///><,  hi  mi  *  like.' 

In  addition  I  should  like  to  remark  that  of  negative 
particles  in  Sumerian  there  existed  two,  the  most  common 
nu  'not'  (before  verbs  also  no,  e.g.  nan^gar  'he  did  not 
make'),  the  other  ba^  this  latter  only  before  verbs,  and  here^ 
as  it  seems,  in  a  prohibitive  sense,  e.g.  haran^gar  as  also 
ban-gar  *he  may  not  do/^    Now  we  have  in  Turki  the 

1  The  diacoTery  of  ban-gar  in  this  sense  belongs  to  Dt,  Zinunem. 
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particle  ni-nk  'neither^nor/  and  beBides  it,  but  only  in  com- 
position  with  ▼erbs,  ma,  e.g.  sev-mek  'to  loye*  sev-me-meh  'not 

to  love.'  The  Sumerian  ana  *  what  *  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  negation  nu  or  tm  (cornp.  also  Turki  ne  '  what ' 
and  negative  particle)  as  the  Arabic  *  what '  to  the 
secondary  md  'not.' 

In  conclusion,  to  meet  any  objections  that  may  be  made 
as  to  the  difference  of  order  in  the  Terbal  particles,  which 
ui  (3  pi  clixed  in  Sumerian,  but  suffixed  in  the  Turki  languages, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  less  than  three 
thousand  years'  interval  between  the  latest  Sumerian  text 
and  the  oldest  Turki  document  (the  Uigurian  Kudatku  Bilik, 
eirea  1050  a.d.),  and  if»  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
Sumerian  texts,  such  changes  in  the  syntax  could  take  place 
ujs  e.g.  garra-bi  *be  made,'  instead  of  Old  Sum.  (jarra  or 
in-fjar,  an-gar,  nin-gnr,  etc.,  or  iili  bar-mnn-hib  for  igi  mtin-hb' 
bar,  lit.  *  eye  giving  to  him  *  (from  igi,  Neo-Sum.  tdi  *  eye ' 
and  bar  '  to  give  *),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  placing  of 
the  verbal  particles  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  is  a 
change  not  only  possible  but  even  to  be  expected. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  liave  conliiicd  myself  principally 
to  giving  all  the  newest  results  of  ray  researches  as  to  the 
position  of  Sumerian  amongst  the  languages  of  the  world.^ 

'  Those  who  interest  themselyes  in  this  subject  will  find  much  ndditional 
inlormafcion  with  regard  to  Sumerian  grammar  and  its  aiiinities  with  that  of  ths 
'  Turld  languages  in  the  author's  paper  "  Die  saTnero^akkadische  Spracbe  und 
ihre  YerwandtschaftsYcrbiiltnisse,"  in  the  "  Zcitschrift  fiir  Kealwdmfnondiiiiig,*' 
vol.  i  pp.  195-221,  and  il^^i^i.^ho. 
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Art.  XYI. — Early  BuddhUt  Symholkm.  By  Robert  SRWBLLy 
Madras  CivU  Service,  F JLa.S.,  M.B.A.S. 

In  his  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  our  late  honoured 
Vice-President,  James  Fergusson,  called  attention  to  the 
similarit}'  observable  between  certain  symbols  found  on  the 
Bttddhiat  Topes  of  Safichi  and  AmaraTati,  and  others  fonnd 
on  sculptured  buOdings  and  coins  of  "Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe ;  and  in  doing  so  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  subject  would  be  taken  up  and  developed  by  other 
writers.  liiscussinir  the  orip-in  ol  the  object  known  as  the 
triiula^  he  said,  "It  is  curiously  like  the  sign  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  or  the  caducens  of  the  god  of  that  name ;  and,  if 
it  were  not  rank  heresy  even  to  hint  at  such  a  thing,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that,  after  all,  thm  may  be  some 
connexion  between  at  least  the  svinbolism  of  the  East  and 
West."  And  later  on  in  the  same  work  the  author  records 
the  following  opinion,  iu  a  note  on  an  old  Buddhist  legend 
which  mentions  a  Prince  of  "  Eom,''  ^  "  It  would  be  absurd 
to  found  any  serions  theory  on  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Rome  if  it  stood  alone  and  unsupported.  The  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  strangers  being  white  men 
and  coming  by  sea  is  a  small  confirmation  that  the  people 
here  mentioned  were  really  Ivuopeans.  My  impression, 
howcTCr,  is  that  few  who  are  familiar  with  the  arts  of  Home 
in  Constantine's  time,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  master 
these  Amarayati  sculptures,  can  fail  to  perceive  many  points 
of  uiliiiity  between  them  ....  The  conviction  the  study 
of  these  sculptures  has  forced  on  my  mind  is  that  there  was 
much  more  intercommunication  between  the  east  and  west 
daring  the  whole  period  from  Alexander  to  Justinian  than 

1  Op.  n't.  pp.  115, 116,  and  note. 
>  Id.  p.  177|  note  3. 
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is  frequently  supposed,  and  that  the  intercourse  was  espeoi-* 
ally  frequent  and  influential  in  the  middle  penod,  between 
Augustus  and  Constantine/' 

My  attention  has  for  some  time  been  given  to  this  subject, 

but  residence  in  India,  inability  to  consult  proper  works  of 
reference,  and  presa  of  official  work  have  hitherto  prevented 
my  preparing  any  paper  regarding  it.  Continued  study  has, 
however^  not  shaken  my  belief  in  Fergnsson'a  aoeuiaoy,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  now  to  show  some  reasonable  foundation 
for  the  theory  that  most  of  the  early  Buddhist  symbols, 
whoso  oriji^in  is  not  directly  traceable  to  indigenous  Indian 
sources,  may  have  been  derived  from  earlier  prc-cxistent 
Western  Asian  forms,  introduced  into  India  during  the 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  Aryan  immigrations 
thither  and  ^e  first  oonstmction  in  stone  of  places  of 
Buddhist  worship. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  must  be  called  is  the 
political  connexion  between  India  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia  during  the  period  in  question. 

Very  little  has  yet  becKn  learned  frofn  Indian  sources  of 
the  early  history  of  India  before  the  time  of  Ohandragupta 
(b.c.  '319).  But  it  seems  certain  tliat  the  country,  formerly 
populated  by  Turanian  hordes,  was  overswept  by  Aryan  im- 
migrations which  brought  into  India  the  religion  of  the 
Vedas,  and,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  the  tyranny 
of  priestcraft,  ousted  the  Turanians  from  civil  and  religious 
government.  The  Aryans,  howeyer,  powerful  though  they 
may  have  been,  never  succeeded  in  crushing  out  the  old 
Turanian  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Sakya  Muni,  though  the  Vedas  may  represent  the  laith 
of  the  more  elevated  and  civilized  few,  fetichism,  demon olatry 
—or  rather  the  fear  of  demons,  leading  to  demon  propitiation 
—a  rooted  belief  in  the  existence  of  snake>deities^  fairies,  and 
goblins,  and  in  the  power  of  mystic  incantations  and  charms, 
had,  as  it  has  to  this  day,  firm  hold  of  the  ignorant  and 
lethargic  masses.  Had  pure  Vedism  been  the  faith  of  the 
people,  there  would  have  been  little  need  for  a  Buddha. 
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The  eia  of  Chandragupta  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  era  of  Alexander  for  present  porpoaet.  Profeasor 
BawUnaon  has  shortly  summed  up  in  the  following  words 

the  condition  in  pre- Alexandrian  times  of  Western  Asia,  of 
the  country,  that  is,  bordering  on  India :  ^ — "  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  from  the  formation  of  the  great  Assyrian 
Empire  to  the  death  of  Darius  Oodomannus  (380  B.a)» 
Western  Asasi,  from  the  Mediterranean'  to  Afghanistan,  or 
even  to  India,  had  been  united  nnder  one  heady  and  ao> 
knowledged  one  sovereign.  Assyria,  Media,  Persia^  had 
successively  held  the  position  of  dominant  power."  Alex- 
ander broke  up  this  unity,  and  the  edect  of  his  schemes  was 

to  introduce  in  the  place  of  a  single  consolidated  empire, 
a  multitude  of  separate  and  conteuding  kingdoms."  The 
kingdom  of  Ohandrugupta  in  India  was  one  of  these. 
Previous  to  his  date,  during  the  period  when  Western  Asia 
was  united  under  the  successive  empires,  the  whole  of  what 
"we  now  call  Ilindustan  was  divided  amongst  a  number  of 
petty  chieftains,  moetiy  at  enmity  with  one  another,  and 
probably  looking  on  the  vast  empire  on  their  ipimediate 
west  as  all-powerfoL  Is  it  not  possible^  or  rather^  is  it  not 
probable,  that  during  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  India 
had  been  drinking  in  the  ideas  and  superstitions  of  their 
great  neigh  Itours  ?  It  is  certain  that  Northern  India  had, 
before  the  time  of  Alexander,  been  subject  to  more  than  one 
invasion  from  the  West ;  and  if  there  were  any  com- 
mercial activity  at  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Hindus 
of  that  date  had  in  their  midst  oolonies  of  foreign  traders 
—traders  glorying  in  the  faiuicd  possession  of  superior 
civilization,  and  proud  of  the  political  ascendency  of  their 
nation  and  sovereign.  If  there  were  no  commercial  activity, 
how  is  that  the  VaUyas,  or  merchant-class,  came  to  hold 
each  an  important  position  as  they  undoubtedly  did  in  the 
body  politic  of  a  Hindu  State  P 

Setting  aside  the  mythical  invasions  of  India  by  the 
Assyrian  Semiramis,  and  Diodorus's  problematical  account 
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of  the  expedition  of  Sesostris  —  both  of  which  accounts, 
however,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  belief  amongst  the 
Greeks  that  India  was  a  country  that  had  lain  open  to, 
aod  had  saffered  from,  inTasiona  long  anterior  to  that  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  serve  to  show  that  the  Gbeeks,  at 
least,  did  not  consider  such  a  state  of  things  at  all  im- 
probable, whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  writers  of  the 
present  day, — we  have  evidence  that  in  very  early  days  there 
was  an  interchange  of  commercial  relations  between  Western 
Asia  and  India.  Dr.  Bumell  holds  it  as  not  to  he  doubted 
that  India  even  traded  with  Egypt  in  very  early  times,^ 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  present  purposes  to  go  further 

than  Asia. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  pointed  out  that  the  early 
Ghaldaean  inscriptions  make  frequent  mention  of  the  ships 
of  Ur,'*  and  imply  that  they  navigated  to  considerable 
distances.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  ships  carried  gold 
from  India.  Gold  could  be  obtained  from  both  Africa  and 
India,  and  it  was  lavishly  used  in  decoration.-  The 
Phcenicians  also  tracl*  d  with  India  by  sea.  Professor 
Bawlinson  ^  points  out  that  for  ten  centuries  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Seleukos  Nikator,  from  a  date,  that  is,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  Assyrian  ascendency,  the  precious  metals 
and  the  most  Ysluable  kinds  of  merchandise  had  been  flow- 
ing from  every  quarter  into  the  region  governed  by  that 
monarch.  Gold,  tin,  silks,  pearls,  spices,  and  other  articles 
ot  commerce,  had  been  passing  into  it  from  India  ^iuce  the 
foundation  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire  in  the  fourteenth 
century  B.a  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  date  of  the 
Homeric  poems»  it  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  that  the  early 
Greek  bards  were  acquainted  with  tin  and  other  articles 
of  Indian  merchandize,  and  called  them  by  their  Sanskrit 
names,  and  that  the  Hebrew  chroniclers  of  King  Solomon 
and  of  the  reign  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  used  Indian  names  for 
Indian  products. 

*  Burnell's  South-Indian  Pala-ographj,  p  3. 

*  E:nvlit]-r.n'-  Aurit-nt  Mf>r>arc.hi'-s,  Toi,  L  p*  101—2. 
'  tbiJCih  Onentui  Monarchy^  y. 
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That  gold  was  largely  exported  from  India  in  very  early 
days  has  been  inferred  from  a  number  of  corroborative  facta. 
MM.  Perrot  and  Ghipiez  ^  write :  **  From  objects  found  in 
the  ezcayations,  from  insoriptionB  in  which  the  AflByriaas 
boast  of  their  wealth  and  prodigality,  from  Egyptian  texts 
in  which  the  details  of  tribute  paid  by  the  Jioten-noUf  that 
is,  by  the  people  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  given,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  great  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  those 
capitala  possessed  a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  employed  it  in 

a  host  of  different  ways  These  aocumuktions 

were  continnally  added  to,  in  the  case  of  Babylon,  by  the 
active  commerce  she  carried  on  with  the  mineral-producing 
countries,  such  as  the  Caucasus,  Bactnaua,  India,  and 

Egypt." 

The  period  of  Solomon,  or  say  1000  b.c.,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  great  commercial  activity,  but  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  assume  that  that  monarch  largely 
increased  the  trade  of  the  world.   We  are  induced  to  lay 

more  stress  than  ib  perhaps  wanaiUed  on  the  commerce  of 
Solomon's  date,  on  account  of  the  high  position  he  holds  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  probable  that  the  trade  which 
glorified  his  age  had  been  carried  on  with  similar  briskness 
by  his  neighbours  for  some  centuries  past  The  period  of 
Solomon  is  one  that  witnessed  the  decadence  of  the  great 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  a  corresponding  rise  to  a  statu  of  pros- 
perity of  the  hitherto  obscure  Jewish  nation.  This  ascen- 
dency was,  however,  very  short-lived.  Solomon,  so  it  would 
seem,  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians  and  with  con- 
siderable success  the  old-established  eastern  commerce.  There 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  he  originated  or  greatly  increased, 
during  his  very  short  spell  of  domination,  a  commerce  which 
had  been  non-existent  or  scanty  in  previous  years. 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  we  must  pass  to  those  of  the 
second  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Assyria,  of  Shalmanezer  lY.,  and 
of  Sargon,  the  same  that  carried  captive  the  Ten  Israelitish 
tribes,  removed  them  to  the  cities  of  **  Halah  and  Habor  on 

*  BisUnfff  0f  AH  HI  ChaUmu  tmi  Awffrut,  Armstiong*!  tnwdatioD,  vd.  t. 
p.  lU. 
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the  river  of  Guzan  and  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes,"  and 
placed  Assyrians  and  GhaidsBaus  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.^ 
The  empire  of  these  sovereigns  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  east  as  the  Indus.  The  period  is  B.a  745-705.  The 
Biblical  account  of  the  religions  changes  introduced  by  these 
conquests  into  Samaria,  and  tlie  efiect  of  Jewish  influence  in 
the  further  east,  is  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry.  It 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  Assyrians  held  the  gods 
of  their  neighbours,  and  rice  rersd.  It  points  to  religious 
toleration,  and  to  a  state  of  religious  thought  and  belief  such 
as  would  directly  tend  to  the  acceptance  by  one  people  of  the 
superstitions  and  symbols  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Ohaldicans  and  xVssyrians  who  were  sent  westwards  to 
inhabit  the  desolated  cities  of  Samaria  informed  their  As- 
Syrian  sovereign  after  their  arrival  that  things  were  not  well 
with  them,  that  they  were  suffering,  so  they  beUeved,  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  ^*  God  of  the  land  "  because  they  did 
not  worship  him  aright,  they  **  knew  not  his  manner ; " 
**  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and  behold,  they 
slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land.''  The  monarch,  desirous  of  assisting  his  subjects, 
and  in  the  £rm  belief  that  the  '*Qod  of  the  land"  was 
Tindictively  injuring  them,  found  it  necessary  in  his  judg* 
ment  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity  by  sending  back  to 
Samaria  one  of  the  expatriated  Jewish  priests.  "  Carry 
thither/*  he  commanded,  "one  of  the  priests  whom  ye 
brought  from  thence  .  .  .  .  and  let  him  teach  them  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  ^ 

Similarly,  nearly  three  centuries  later,  we  find  that  the 
Persian  king,  though  firmly  believing  in  AhurarMazda  as 
the  most  powerful  of  the  god«,  yet  credited  the  gods  of  the 
nations  on  his  horders  with  not  inconsiderable  authority  and 
influence.  In  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  lor  in- 
stance (B.a  465-425),  we  find  the  soYereign  decreeing  a 
number  of  important  concessioiis  to  the  Jews,  and  giving 
the  following  reason  for  doing  so :  "  Whatsoever  is  commanded 

»  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  24. 
*  2  iUnga  XTii.  26,  27. 
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by  the  God  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  done  exactly  for  the  liouse 
of  the  God  of  Heaven ;  for  why  should  there  he  wrath  against 
the  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons  J  "  ^  He  feared  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Jehovah  the  Ood  of  the  Jews. 

These  two  instances,  separated  by  an  internal  of  280  years, 
afford  an  insight,  as  I  have  stated,  into  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  day.  They  show  the  feelings  of  the  Assyrians  in  the 
eighth,  and  the  Persians  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  towards 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  When  the  As^rians  and  Ghaldasana 
settled  in  Samaria  in  the  eighth  oentory  b,c,  they  oarried 
thither  their  own  worship:  '*The  men  of  Babylon  made 
Snoooth-benoth,  and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and 
the  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashima,  and  the  Avites  made 
I^ibhaz  and  Tartak,  and  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their 
children  to  Adranmielech  and  Anammeleoh/  the  gods  of 
Sepharratm."  *  It  wonld  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  enlarge 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  gods  of  their 
neighbonrs.  Their  belief  in  the  power  of  those  diyinitieB 
was  80  great  that,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  the  Jews  per- 
petually excited  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  by  their  idolatries. 
One  after  another  they  fell  away  to  the  adoration  of  Egyptian, 
Chaldsean,  and  Assyrian  deities,  in  sun-worship  even  going 
the  length  of  stabling  the  horses  of  the  sun  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  use  of  sun-symbols  followed  sun-worship. 

It  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  assuine  that  there  may 
haTO  been  a  reciprocity  of  superstitious  ideas  between  the 
Assyrian  subjects  of  the  empire  and  their  eastern  ndghboura 
the  Hindus,  dmilar  to  that  which  existed  between  the  same 
Assyrians  and  their  western  neighbours  the  Jews. 

A  century  after  the  reign  of  Sargou,  the  xissyrian  empire 
was  finally  destroyed,  and  Cyaxares  the  Median  established 
on  its  ruins  the  foundation  of  the  great  empire  that  passed 
in  the  year  558  b.c.  from  the  Medea  to  Qyrua  the  Persian. 
CyruB,  amongst  other  conquests,  reduced  Uie  whole  country 

1  Ezra  vil  23  (Revised  lea&OB). 
^  Sun -god  and  goddess, 
s  2  £ings  XTiL  30,  31. 
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up  to  the  Indus,  iacluding  Afghanistaii  aud  IjclilchisUTn,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  bent  on 
territorial  aggrandizement.  It  is  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
tliat  we  first  find  mention  made  of  India  by  any  Greek 
writer.  This  is  Hekataius  of  Miletus  (b.c.  649-486),  who, 
by  mentioning  several  places  and  cities  in  Northeni  India, 
proves  that  that  country  was  known  to  Europeans. 

In  B.C.  621  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia  Darius 
Hystaspis,  who,  fired  doubtless  by  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  his  predecessors  of  the  internal  wealth  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  weakness  of  Trans-Indus  countries,  crossed  the 
great  river  about  the  year  515  B.a,  and  conquered  and 
annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  the  rich  country  of  the 
Panjab,  and  the  Indus  valley.  Henceforward  that  portion  of 
India  lay  under  Persian  domination  till  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Empire  at  the  Macedonian  invasion  two  centuries  later. 
^'  The  results  of  this  conquest,"  writes  Ptofessor  BawUnson,^ 
''were  the  acquisition  of  a  brave  race  capable  of  making 
excellent  soldiers,  an  enormous  increase  of  revenue^  a  sudden 
and  vast  influx  of  gold  into  Persia,  which  led  probably  to 
the  iutroduction  of  gold  coinage,  and  the  establishment  of 
commercial  relations  with  the  natives,  which  issued  in  a 
regular  trade  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  between  th6 
mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  Persian  Gulf  I  can  hardly 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  commercial  relations  were  then 
"  established,"  if  that  word  be  taktii  to  mnnu  ^/irst  established. 
It  would  seem  more  likely  that  coiuinerce  was  coiiholidated 
and  greatly  facilitated  by  the  conquests  of  Darius,  while  a 
new  and  important  line  of  communication  was  opened  up 
by  water-way  down  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Ghilf.  An 
additional  effect  of  the  conquest  and  of  Persian  domination 
for  two  centuries  would  naturally  be  greatly  to  increase 
the  spread  of  Persian  ideas  araoncrst  the  Hindus  of  that 
part  of  India,  and  still  further  to  undermine  the  then 
declining  religion  of  the  Yedas. 

The  conquered  portion  of  India  formed  the  20th  satrapy 

1  Aneimi  Mmarehitt,  toI.  m.  p.  481. 

VOL.  ZTra.— {.MBW  tEBUt.]  25 
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mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  paid  the  enormous  tribute  of 
360  talents  of  gold-dust  to  the  imperial  exchequer.^ 

It  was  ftboat  this  time  that  the  Buddha  arose  and  fannded 
his  system  of  philosophy.  The  maeh^yezed  question  of 
Niryana  chronology  will  not  here  be  entered  into ;  but  if 
Buddha's  clculh  occurred  alter  the  year  515  B.C.,  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  oi  the  great  conquests  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  the  representatiyes  of  the  reigning  family 
of  Magadha  must  hare  trembled  for  the  safe^  of  their 
kingdom.^ 

Xerxes,  who  succeeded  Darius  in  486  b.c.,  retained  all  his 

father's  proyinces,  including  those  in  India,  and  a  body  of 
troops  raised  in  the  Panjab  served  under  his  standard  in  his 
fruitless  expedition  against  Greece.  Herodotus  describes  the 
dress  of  these  soldiers,  the  first  representatives  of  Im- 
perialism as  understood  by  the  Persians.'  Their  leader 
appears  to  have  been  a  Persian  or  a  Parthian — Phama* 
zathres,  the  son  of  Artabates.*  They  fought  under  Mar- 
douius  at  Plataea.*  "India"  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
Chronicles  as  forming  part  of  the  127  proYinoes  of  Xerxes 
(Ahasuerus)  and  his  successors.^ 

Herodotus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (465-425  b.c.),  the  sncosssor  of  Xerxes,  re- 
peatedly mentions  India,  though  his  own  knowledge  seems 
to  have  stopped  short  at  the  Indus.  Ktesias,  physician  to 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (n.c.  405-359),  wrote  an  elaborate 
though  untrustworthy  account  of  India.  A  few  years  later, 
B.a  d30»  the  Persian  empire  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Macedonian,  and  four  years  afterwards  this 
monarch  crossed  the  Indus,  and  largely  extended  the 
buundiuicb  of  the  empire.  His  age  sj'nchronizes  with  that 
of  Chandragupta,  the  Mauryan,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
early  history  of  India* 

*  1  Herod,  iii.  94,  95. 

'  Rawlinson's  Aneient  Monarchies^  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

s  Wo  Tf-vl  of  no  Indian  troopg  being  utilized  iot  European  warfaie  from  Uie 
days  of  Xiurxes  to  those  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

*  Herod*  vii*  SS. 

s     TiiLUS;  ii.81. 

•  £etheri.  1,  vUL  9.   I  Eadrat  iiL  2,  etc. 
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To  sammarize  the  politioal  condition  of  India  up  to  this 
period,  we  see  tliat  its  frontier  msiclied,  for  nearly  eight 

centuries,  with  that  of  the  powerful  Assyrio-Chalduaaa 
ejiipire,  and  that  for  the  two  succeeding  centuries  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  India  lay  actually  under  direct  Persian 
domination,  forming  a  Persian  aatiapy»  under  Persian 
gOTomozB,  and  paying  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Persian 
exchequer.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  original  faith 
of  the  Turanian  inhabitants  of  both  cuuntries  was  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  this  was  the  faith  cherished  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  this 
state  of  things  resulted  in  religious  changes  and  mutual 
assimilations. 

It  was  owing  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  that  India 

was  first  really  inade  known  to  European  nations,  for  the 
conqueror  took  w  ith  him  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific 
men^  specially  selected  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
zeoording  all  available  information  relative  to  the  reduced 
tracts  and  their  inhabitants;  and  their  works,  condensed  by 
Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  prove  how  earnestly  they  strove 
honourably  to  fulfil  their  task. 

Alexander  ioinid  in  the  I  'anjab  and  Indus  valley  a  number 
of  petty  princes,  jealous  of  one  another  and  practically 
powerless  to  defend  themselves,  but  recognizing  the  King 
of  Persia  as  their  suzerain  and  paying  tribute  to  him.  One 
only,  PoTOS  or  Puru,  attempted  to  check  the  invasion,  but 
he  was  defeated  without  difficulty.  The  Qreek  armies  then 
pressed  on  to  Amritsur,  their  leader  being  determined  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India  as  far  as  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges ;  but  wearied  by  the  heat,  and  exhausted  by  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  of  their  protracted  campaign,  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  this  project,  and  to  journey  south- 
wards  along  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum.  Near  the  confluence 
of  the  five  great  rivers,  Alexander  made  a  long  halt,  built 
a  city,  which  he  called  Alexandria,  received  there  the  sub- 
mission of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  constituted  it  the 

'  These  were  Baeto,  Diognetos,  Nearohos,  Onesikiitos,  Aristoboulos,  Kolli- 
■flMiiM,  sad  otfaaB» 
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capital  of  the  satrapy.  Joomeying  finally  down  tlie  Indus, 
the  Ghreek  foroes  retired,  partly  by  saay  partly  by  land 
through  Baluchistan,  and  reached  Susa  B.a  325. 

Oonoboratiye  proof  of  the  existence  in  those  days  of 

considerable  land  trade  in  India  is  found  in  the  mention 
by  Herodotus  of  long  lines  of  highways,  marked  with  what 
we  should  call  mile-stones,  which  were  deemed  so  important 
by  Alexander  that  he  had  them  aurreyed. 

Northern  India  was  now,  after  eight  centuries  of  proximity 
to  the  Assyrio-Ohaldflsan  empire,  and  after  two  centuries  of 
partial  Persian  domination,  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the 
Greeks,  which,  though  not  felt  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
yet  produced  a  serious  impression  on  the  arts  of  the  country. 
It  ia  now  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  that 
the  Hindus  began  to  carve  and  oonstmct  buildings  in  stone. 
Baring  the  Greek  period  detachments  of  Greek  soldiers  must 
have  guarded  all  important  Greek  points  in  the  north,  while 
in  tlie  Alexandrian  cities  of  Bucephalia,  near  Jabalpur  on  the 
Jhelum,  ^iosea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  river,  Alex- 
andria, the  modem  Uchch  in  the  southern  Punjab,  and 
Patala  or  Haidarabad  in  Sinde,~there  probably  resided 
commuuities  of  Greek  settlers.^ 

^leanwhile  Chandragupta,  an  adventurer,  was  acquiring 
power  in  Magarlha.  Everything  was  in  Ins  lavoiir.  The 
Hindu  princes  were  impoyerished  and  enfeebled  by  internal 
disputes  and  Persian  requisitions,  while  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  B.C.  323,  discord  ensued  in  the  ranks  of  the 
invaders.  The  Indian  prorinoes  fell  to  the  share  of  Alex- 
ander's General  Seleukos  Kikator,  but  his  weakness  was 
Chandragupla's  strength,  and  when,  afier  several  trouldous 
years,  the  former  found  time  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the 
condition  of  his  Indian  feudatories,  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  empire.  Chandragupta  had  acquired  such 
power  that  the  Greek  was  paralyzed,  and  was  forced  to  come 
to  terms.  An  alliance  ensued.  Seleukos  abandoned  his  Indian 
possessions,  and  receiyed  in  return  a  present  of  500  elephants 

^  Arttdd  *'  India,"  Encjrdop.  Brit, 
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from  GhaDdngupta,  a  preaent  wbioli  he  commemorated  on  His 

coins ;  ^  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Chandragupta ; 
and  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  the  court  of  Patala- 
putra.^  This  alliance  altered  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Greeks  in  India  and  the  nativea  in  the  ooantry.  Preyious 
to  it»  there  seems  to  hare  heen  a  suooession  of  massacres  of 
the  new  comers  by  the  Hindus.  After  the  alliance^  friendly 
relations  were  estahlished  which  must  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  western  influences,  both  Greek  and 
Persian.  This  friendship  lasted  into  the  time  of  Asoka,  the 
grandson  of  Chandragupta,  who  formed  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  Theoa^  tiie  grandson  of  Seleukos,  in  b.c.  2o6, — 
Antiochus  Soter,  who  murdered  and  then  succeeded  Seleukos, 
having  in  the  meantime  sent  an  embassy  under  Baimaohos 
to  Chandragupta's  son  and  successor  Biniltisara. 

During  the  preceding  two  centuries  Buddhism  had  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  amongst  the  people,  and  Asoka  made 
it  the  state  religion.  Proof  that  mote  intimate  relations 
existed  at  this  period  between  the  Hindus  and  the  kingdoms 
of  the  west  is  found  in  the  mention  by  Asoka,  in  his  11th 
edict,  of  live  Greek  princes,  Aiiliuchub  of  Syria,  l*toleray 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  Antigonus  of  Macedon,  Magas  of 
Gyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Epirus»  while  the  king  boasts  that 
Buddhist  ideas  wm  spreading  amongst  western  nations. 

Fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Asoka,  Euthydemus^  the 
GrsBoo-Baktrian,  and  his  son  Demetrius  carried  their  arms 
into  India  (b.c.  191-181),  and  a  city  called  Euthydemeia  was 
founded  on  the  Jhelum,**  Eukratides,  who  succeeded  Deme- 
trius, conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Alexander's  royal  city 
of  Patala,  and  appears  to  have  sent  expeditions  into  Cutch 
and  GKijarat  (B.a  181- 151).  General  Cunningham^  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  provinces  remained 
subject  to  the  Baktrian  kings  during  the  reigus  of  Lysias, 

*  Poole's  Catalogm  the  Coim  of  the  Stkucid  EuigSj  plate  i.  The  coins 
represent  Ihe  sorereign  in  a  diariot  drawn  by  elephanto. 

*  Indian  Antiquayy,  vol.  vi.  p.  113,  ff.  (1877) 

3  I'tolemy  Geog.  vii.  i. ;  McCrindLe's  Ancient  India^  p.  122 ;  Cunning* 
ham's  Oe<^.  ttf  Ane.  Ind.  pp.  180-7. 
*■  JfwiK  Ckrtm.  v.k  ToL  IX.  p.  160. 
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Antialkidas,  Amyntaa,  and  HermsBus.  Menander's  in- 
fluence, indeed,  extended  still  further  to  the  east.  Profeeaor 
Weher  thinks  that  the  GrsMO-Baktzians  advaneed  as  lar  as 
Oadh. 

We  have  corroborative  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  Indian 
trade  with  the  west  in  those  days,  for  it  is  stated  there  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  Eupator  of  Syria 
had  in  his  army  32  war- elephants  carrying  Indian  mahouts.^ 
This  was  in  b.o.  163.  The  Persian  army  too,  at  that  time» 
or  only  a  few  years  preYious,  possessed  120  elephants,' 

To  return  to  Northern  India, — the  next  great  political 
event  succeeding  the  Baktrian  era  was  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Yueh-chi,  as  they  are  called  by  Chiueso 
authors,  Tartar  tribes  from  the  north-west.  This  took  place 
in  the  first  centary  b.c.  The  inyaders  are  varionsly  termed 
Scyths,  Turanians,  i^akasy  Indo-Scythians.  As  to  iheir  in- 
Tasion  and  its  e£Pect,  I  quote  from  Professor  Max  MuUer's 
** India,  ichat  can  it  track  us?**^  They  swept  over  the 
cuunti'v,  overthrew  the  Mauryau  kingdom,  and  took  pos- 
session of  India,  or  at  least  the  government  o£  India,  Iroia 
about  the  first  century  B.a  to  the  third  century  a.d."  The 
invaders  belonged,  in  a  sense,  to  the  religion  of  the  people^ 
the  religion  that  was  merged  into  Buddhism,  in  opposition 
to  the  Vedic  religion.  "The  rise  of  Buddhism  and  its 
formal  adoption  by  King  Asoka  had  already  considerably 
shaken  the  power  and  influence  of  the  old  Brahmanic 
hierarchy.  The  northern  conquerors  •  •  •  .  were  certainly 
not  believers  in  the  Yeda.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  sort 
of  compromise  with  Buddhism,  and  it  is  probably  due  to 
that  compromise,  or  to  an  amalgamation  of  ^ka  legends 
with  Buddhist  doctrines,  that  we  owe  the  so-called  Mahay  ana 
form  of  Buddhism — and  more  particularly  the  Amitabha 
worship  —  which  was  finally  settled  at  the  Council  under 
Kanishka,  one  of  the  Turanian  rulers  in  India  in  the  first 
century  a.i>.''   The  four  centuries  of  Turanian  domination 


^  1  Vmoo.  ?l  90-97, 

*  id,  viii.  6. 

«  p.  85ff.«nd274>277. 
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caused  a  complete  cessation  of  literary  activity  in  India, 
though  at  the  same  time  this  period  witnessed  the  con- 
fttniction  in  stone  of  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful 
architectural  monnments  in  the  country. 

About  the  year  20  B.c.  we  find  an  embassy  sent  from 
India  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  the  credentials  of  which  were 
written  on  skins,  showing  how  far  western  usage  and 
Turanian  freedom  had  overcome  Brahman ical  and  Buddhist 
prejudioes.  Intercourse  with  Borne  is  still  further  proved 
by  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins  found  in  all  parts  of  India.^ 
It  is  possible,  even»  that  a  colony  of  Bomans  occupied 
Madura,  for  it  seems  that  the  Piindyan  king  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  about  this  pt  riod,  ^^  hile  a  large  number  of 
Roman  copper  coins  have  Ix  ( n  found  in  the  river-bed  at 
that  city  in  various  scattered  localities.^  I  lay  stress  on 
the  coins  being  copper  because,  while  a  find  of  gold  or  silver 
coins  would  not  prove  much,  the  discovery  of  copper  coins 
in  scattered  localities  seems  to  point  to  an  occupation  of 
the  place  by  persons  who  used  them  in  daily  life.  The 
Peutiugerian  Tables,  if  they  may  be  held  as  an  authority, 
locate  a  temple  of  Augustus  on  the  coast  near  '^Muziris,"^ 
and  certainly  nothing  would  seem  more  natural  than  that 
Boman  traders  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  in  the  Wynaad 
should  have  erected  a  place  of  worship  for  themselves. 

'I'lie  testimony  of  Arrian  (a.u.  150)  must  not  be  overlooked. 
His  knowledge  of  India,  north  and  south,  was  fur  too  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  to  have  been  gained  in  any  way  but 
through  informants  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  country, 
and  possibly  resident  therein. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Syrian  colonies  on  the 
western  coaat,  whuse  advent  would  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
the  early  j^ears  of  our  era. 

The  indigenous  chronicles  of  Cuttack  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  though  their  testimony  must  be 

'  For  Southern  India  see  the  author's  List  of  Antiquitiety  Jfodhw,  ToL 
U  pp.  144,  190,  214,  218,  220,  222,  226-240,  244,  285,  286,  291. 
^  Mr.  Scott,  a  pleader  in  the  District  Court  of  Madura,  has  a  quantity  of  di^e. 
*  Dwjaiduu,  SegmmU  xi.  Lmkm  IL 
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▼iewed  witb  saspioion,  contaizL  sereral  allnsioiis  to YaTaiia^' 

invasions  of  that  triict,  and  even  go  ho  iar  as  to  assert  that 
"Yavanas"  hold  possession  of  that  country  as  coiKjuorors 
and  rulers  for  151  years.^  It  ia,  however^  quite  possible 
that  this  foreign  conqaesty  if  true,  was  a  conquest  by  the 
Tueh-ehi,  with  whose  era  it  fairly  synohronizes  according 
to  the  eompilatioa  of  Stirling  and  Hunter. 

For  present  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this 
cursory  view  of  Hindu  foreign  political  relations  lower  than 
the  Roman  period,  since  this  is  the  age  of  the  latest  and 
most  elaborate  Buddhist  stone  structures.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  tbat  the  Hindoa  of  the  north  lay  open  to 
constant  foreign  influence.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show 
that  these  influences  did  actually  take  effect,  as  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  w  ould  have  done,  so  that  there  can 
be  nothing  far-fetched  in  the  idea  that  the  symbolism  of 
Buddhist  days  might  have  beeni  in  part,  of  foreign  and  not 
indigenovs  origin* 

To  this  end  it  is  necessan^  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
state  of  religious  belief  in  Chaldii>a,  Persia,  and  India,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  the 
inhabitants  of  either  of  these  countries  might  have  adopted 
the  religious  ideas  of  their  neighbonrs. 

When  the  Aryans  migrated  to  India  they  found  in  that 
country  a  race  of  non- Aryans — a  people  of  a  lower  type  than 
their  own,  long  resident  in  their  land.  The  Yedic  hymns 
characterize  these  last  as  "  non-eacrificers,''-  "  without  gods," 
"  without  rites,"  but  sufficiently  civiluBod  to  possess  "  castles 
and  forts."  They  seem  to  haTe  been  worshippers  of  trees 
and  serpents — their  principal  deity  was  an  earth*god.  They 
practised  all  kinds  of  fetish-worship.*  The  Aryans  brought 
with  thorn  their  Yedas,  and  their  worship  of  the  manifesta- 

*  Sewell's  Lists  of  jitidquiiia,  Madras,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  and  the  same  author*! 
Sletrh  of  th§  Difnmtifs  of  Southern  India,  p.  66.    Hunter's  Oruta,  App.  viL 

*  This,  ho"wevcr,  ■would  seem  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Tlie  Turanians  app.  ar 
to  have  immolated  human  fioiima  in  propitiation  of  the  bloodj  and  TindictiT« 
draums  fhrnr  feared. 

*  Oun^mt^  ^/Ikii^  {Wmgmoa  uid  Bxaegm),  p.  18. 
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tioBS  of  a  said  or  apirit  in  nature— Indra,  Yamnay  Agni, 
ITshaBy  YtiyvL  and  the  Marats,  Savitri,  Surya»  Yisliiain  and 
others.  Once  in  India  the  Aryan  religion  became  gradually 
corrupted.  Ignorant  suptrstition  had  its  natural  effect.  Fear 
of  evil  and  dread  of  the  unknown  supernatural,  acquired 
hy  constant  contact  with  people  who  feared  and  dreaded, 
graduallj  oTeroame  enfeebled  confidence  and  tnut  in  bene* 
fioent  powers.  It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  oontaot  with 
the  races  that  formed  the  powerful  second  Assyrian  empire, 
in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  age  of  Buddha,  helped 
to  bring  about  this  state  of  thiugs.  This  idea  seems  to 
have  been  held  by  Fergusson,  who  thought  that  the  idea  of 
Yishnu  was  imported  from  the  West,  and  that  the  garuda  is 
nothing  more  than  the  hawk-headed  divinity  of  theAasyrians.^ 
Fergusson  thus  sums  up  the  religious  question  as  it  stood  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  The  blood  of  the  Aryans  had  become  so 
mixed  and  so  impure  that  the  Veda  was  no  longer  possible 
as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  when  Sakya-Muni  availed  himself 

of  the  opportuni^  so  afforded  hia  call  was  responded 

to  in  a  manner  which  led  to  the  most  important  bbn* 
sequences/'  He  asserts,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that 
as  many  m  nine  or  ten  of  the  Nandas,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  Chandragupta,  were  serpent-worshippers.^ 

The  faitli  of  tlie  Chaldseans  may  be  best  summarized  iuthe 
words  of  Professor  Bawlinaon  The  worship  was  grossly 
polytheistic.  Yarioos  deities  ....  divided  the  allegiance  of 
the  people,  and  even  of  the  kings,  who  regarded  with  equal 
respect  ....  some  iiltccu  or  sixteen  peibonages.  Next  to 
these  principal  gods  were  a  far  more  numerous  assemblage 
of  inferior  or  secondary  divinities  .  •  •  •  recognized  generally 
throughout  the  country.  Finally  the  Pantheon  contained  a 
host  of  mere  local  gods  or  genii»  every  town,  and  almost 
every  village  in  Babylonia  being  under  the  protection  of  its 
own  particular  divinity."^  But  this  description  might 
actually  have  been  written  for  Turanian  India,  if  we  may 

'  Tree  and  Serpent  JForthipt  p.  76. 

*  3W»  mud  Strptm  Wvnkipt  pp.  67-69. 

'  'BtemVaum^tiAmwiit  J&fMrMMt,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
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judge  of  what  Turanian  beliefs  were  by  considering  what 
they  are  to  this  day,  notably  in  the  most  Turanian  tracts 
in  Southern  India.  It  is  important  for  present  purposes 
that  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  beliefs  ol  the 
ChftldaBans  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  masses  in 
India.  In  Chaldoa,  however,  ''the  religion  was  to  a  Certain 
extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself,  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
five  planets  have  each  their  representative  in  the  Chaldaean 
Pantheon  among  the  chief  objects  of  worship.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  but  partiaL"  ^ 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Ghaldaeans.' 

The  early  Persians,  like  the  early  Indians,  ^vo^e  serpent- 
worshippers,  and  followed  Turanian  beliefs.  As  in  India,  so 
in  Persia,  a  higher  form  of  religion  spread  itself  over  the 
land.  This  last  was,  indeed,  one  and  the  same.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  again  quoting  Fergusson  in  this  respect:— At 
the  time  when  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Persia, 
the  whole  country,  undcT  the  influence  of  the  Acliieineiiian 
kings,  had  been  brouglit  to  acknowledge  Zoroastrianism  with 
its  elemental  iire- worship  as  their  principal  form  of  faith. 

This  religion  in  its  purity  was  the  faith  which  the 

Iranians  brought  wiUi  them  from  their  original  seats  when 
the}  separated  from  the  Indian  Aryans,  and  was  practically 
their  common  faith  both  in  India  and  in  Persia.  In  the 
latter  country,  however,  it  was  strangely  mixed  up  with 
Magism,  a  religion  of  much  more  Semitic,  or  even,  it  may  be 
suspected,  Turanian  form,  and  the  two  were  at  that  time  so 
blended  in  the  Grecian  accounts  at  least  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other/'' 

Thus,  in  Persia  and  in  India  there  was  a  close  similarity 
of  religious  belief, — Turanianism  overlaid  with  the  purer 
worship  of  divine  manifestations  of  Power  in  Nature.  The 
hoetiii^  of  the  priesthood  practically  proves  the  connection, 
for  the  great  Persian  Divinity  AhurthMeadA  was  an  AautVf 

>  Mf.  p.  111. 

*  .Y;.r;rnf  Afotiarchies,  Tol.  ii.  p.  i. 

*  Ji  MT  and  SerpeiU  Wonhip^  p.  42. 
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or  malignant  spirit  to  tlie  Hindu,  while  the  Hindu  Bern 

became  a  demon  or  den'l  to  the  Peibiun.^  The  difierence 
consisted  in  the  development  rather  than  in  the  germ.  The 
Peraians  puritied  their  religion  into  something  akin  to 
monotheism,  the  Hindus  sank  lower  and  lower  into  the 
depths  of  Turanian  poly-daamonisnu  But  in  their  origin 
their  religious  beliefs  were  identioal,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  rejecting  as  ahsurd  and  fanciful  a  theory  that  their  early 
symbolism  may  have  been  the  same.  Sun-symboh  especially 
might  have  survived  to  a  late  date  in  both  countries. 

The  above  summary^  however,  only  goes  to  proTe  possi- 
bilities. It  is  neoeasary,  now,  to  come  to  more  certain  and 
dear  proofs  that  the  Hindus  of  Northern  India  did  actually 
succumb,  and  that  in  no  small  degree,  to  foreign  influences, 
in  pre-Buddhist  days. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  has  noted  an  abrupt  change  in 
Hindu  literature  between  the  time  of  the  Yedas  and  that  of 
the  Brafama^as  (i.e.  prerious  to  600  B.C.).  This  occurred 
during  the  period  of  the  powerful  later  Assyrian  empire, 

when  the  frontiers  of  India  aud  of  that  empire  touched  one 
another  along  the  whole  of  the  north-west  and  west,  from 
Kabul  to  Karrachi,  and  when  Assyrian  and  Chaldasan 
influences  were  likely  to  make  themselves  most  felt.  The 
change  is  stated  by  the  learned  Professor  in  his  Hkhry  of 
Andeni  Samkrii  Literaiurey  to  have  been  so  important  that 
it  led  to  "  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  tlic  uriginal  in- 
tentions of  the  Y<^dic  hymns."  The  old  Aryan  relinrion  was 
revolutionized.  The  result  is  thus  epitomized  by  a  recent 
writer  in  this  Journal,^  "  New  gods  were  iuTented  in  profu- 
sion, and  some  of  these  new  mjrthological  personages  OYer- 
shadowed  and  supplanted  the  deities  of  the  Yedio  age. 
Monstrous  cosmogonies  were  invented  and  ....  an  entirely 
new  mode  of  describing  the  world  is  adopted  ....  Into  this 
new  system  of  the  world,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  together 
with  the  aodiac  and  the  twenty-scTen  lunar  mansions,  made 

*  "Anekni  Monarchies ^''^  vol.  ii.  p.  324.    Seventh  Oriental  Motuirehy,  p.  632. 

*  TheBev.  J.  Edkins,  J.E.A.!3.  Vol.  XVIII.  x.s.  Part  I.  p.  6  (Jul  1886). 
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an  dntraace^  and  later  the  Ptolemaic  system."  It  baa  alao 
been  pointed  out  that  about  a  century  or  more  after  tbe 
probable  era  of  the  Brahmanas,  Siikyamuni  fuuod  the  Hindus 
believing  in  the  doctrine  ot  metempsychosis,  which  is  by 
origin  an  Egyptian,  not  a  Yedic  doctrine.  Now  if  all  thia 
is  not  an  exaggeration,  and  there  ia  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  is  the  ease,  it  seems  to  afford  direct  evidence  that 
India  was  at  that  time  subjeoted  to  some  extent  to  Ohaldffian 
influences. 

MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  their  admirable  work  on  the 
Hktaty  of  Art  in  CJiaidcm  and  Asst/riUf^  have  given  a  clear 
account  of  the  Chaldtean  system  of  astrology  and  numerical 
calculation^  with  a  description  of  its  origin^  which,  though 
it  stands  unproved,  at  least  seems  most  reasonable  and 
admissible  when  viewed  theoretically.  lu  early  days,  say 
they,  in  Chaldaea,  as  in  the  early  days  of  many  families 
of  the  human  race,  fetichism,  belief  in  demons,  and  spirits 
both  malevolent  and  beneficent,  reigned  supreme,  and  worship 
or  propitiation  was  associated  with  incantations  and  magic. 
As  time  passed  on  the  priests  added  astrology  to  magic  in 
their  search  after  charms  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel 
to  obedience  those  brilliant  genii  who  inhabited  the  bright 
heavens  and  showed  themselves  to  man  at  night.^  But 
though  simple  minds  might  beUeve  in  the  power  of  these 
charms,  the  priests,  with  more  keen  intellectual  observation, 
noticed  that  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  ever  changed  their 
position  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  man.  Planetary 
motion,  Luwever,  made  itself  visible,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  also  noted ;  and  as  all 
was  favourable  for  study,  the  air  clear,  the  nights  balmy, 
men  set  themselves  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  the  motion 
of  the  heavtoly  bodies.  Observatories,  raised  high  above  the 
mists,  were  built,  and  lofty  platforms  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Students  of  Astronomy  began  to  bolieve  that  the  lives  of 
individuals  were  aiiected  from  the  time  they  were  bom  by 

^  Op.  n't.  vol.  i.  p.  65-73  (Armstrotig's  translation). 

*  "  GirmtHU  vcl  caelo  pottunt  deductra  lunmnP  So  Virgil  many  centuries 
Uter(Ji(Ml.Tiii.e9). 
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tbe  condition  of  the  planets  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Henoe 
arose  the  whole  system  of  astrology,  which  has  had  such  an 

ctlL(  t  oTi  the  minds  of  men  that  it  lasted  in  full  force,  even  in 
Europe,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  to  the 
present  day  claims  here  some  few  yotaries,  while  in  India 
it  still  reigns  supreme.^  Astrology  paved  the  way  for 
Astronomy.  In  order  to  profit  by  the  indications  of  the 
stars,  in  order,  that  is,  to  foretell  success  or  disaster,  it 
became  necessary  to  foresee  the  positions  the  planets  would 
occupy  in  the  sky  on  a  given  day  or  hour — necessary  to 
arrive  by  repeated  observation  at  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  route  followed  by  the  planets  across  the  sky,  and  to 
distinguish  them  one  from  another  by  name.  The  result 
was  a  dose,  aocnrate,  and  patient  study,  which  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 

1  The  Chaldtean  system  of  Astrology  spread  far  and  wide.  The  "Jfo^i"  in 
Persia  seem  to  hare  been  second  only  to  the  irresponsiblf  nunnrch  in  power. 

One,  indewl.  Prtotido-Smcrdia,  or  "  Gomat<}s.  tlio  Magian,"  a  priest,  seized  the 
monarchy  and  held  it  tirmly  for  a  short  time.  Originally  a  Median  re1i;:fioiis 
caste,  they  appear  to  have  aaopted  and  carried  on  the  sciences  of  the  Chalditau 
(>tar-gazers,  after  tha  fall  of  Babylon  and  eelablishment  of  the  Empire  of  the 
M«de8  ;  for  whtn  the  Greeks  and  Romans  come  in  contact  with  them,  tlu  y  seem 
to  have  been  called  indifferently  "]kfagi"or  "  CbaldsBans."  A  good  iilea  of 
CbaldMtt  magic,  as  intimately  known  to  the  Jews,  who  were  largely  affected  hj 
it,  is  gained  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xlvii.  12.),  who,  apostrophizing  thed^ 
of  Babylon  under  the  title  "daughter  of  the  Chaldreans,"  says,— "  Staiid  now 

with  thy  enchantments,  and  with  ttie  multitude  of  thy  sorceriea  Thou  art 

wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  cotmsels :  let  now  the  astrologers,  the  Btar*gazen, 
the  monthly  prognostieators,  stand  up  and  save  thee  from  the  thinf,'s  that  shall 
come  upon  thee."  Though  ail  forms  of  magic  were  forbidden  by  the  Aveata,  and 
Zoroastrianifim  was  opposed  to  Magianism.  the  Ma^  contrived  to  pose  before  the 
Greeks  as  the  represenUitives  of  the  religion  of  Persia,  ^schylus  mentions  them 
as  a  trihe.  Sopiiocles  writes  of  them  with  contempt.  Plato  held  them  in  honour, 
and  so  did  Xenophuu.  All  over  the  civilized  world  the  arts  of  astrology  and 
dirination,  as  taught  by  the  Magi,  came  to  be  ptaetiaed.^  The  priests  tiiua 
acquired  a  recognized  position  in  society,  their  services  heang  required  on  all 
occasions,  alike  by  the  king  and  the  peasant.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  flonrished 
swarms  of  impostors,  prof^sors  in  the  Art  of  Magic,  who  were  kuuvvu  m  Mugi," 
**  Chaldni,"  *'  HathematieL'*  When  Roman  ehiefi  built  their  rilla-reeidencee 
in  the  newly-conquered  islani]  f  !!ritain,  they  brought  with  them  the  symbols  and 
superstitions  of  their  own  touutry.  The  old  »va$tika  emblem  was  introduced  by 
them  into  the  decorated  mosaic  flooring  of  their  principal  rooms.  Specimens 
are  found  in  the  Roman  villa  at  Whitestaunton  in  Somenetshire,  as  well  as  in 
that  at  Pradintj;  ill  tlir  Isle  of  Wight;  an'!  in  curious  connection  \vith  it  in  tho 
latter  mosaic  is  the  hgure  of  an  astrologer  with  a  divining-rod  in  his  hand,  who 
hat,  in  tiie  field  of  me  design,  as  if  in  the  air,  dose  by  his  head — ^in  the  place 
where,  under  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  an  anthropomorphic  winged-globe 
would  have  been  depicted,— an  Oriental  sun-emblem,  the  circle  or  wb.  el  on  a 
pillar,  exactly  as  seen  at  Amaruvati  and  Sauchi.  It  seems  most  probable  thai 
tfaii  design  stamps  the  iitrokiger  u  a  representative  of  Milem  magio. 
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The  Chaldfcans,  for  purposes  oi  calculation,  eatabliblied  an 
intricate  Bystem  of  numeration.  They  began  by  counting  on 
their  Eogers  by  units  of  Eve.  Tlien  they  adopted  a  notation 
by  sixes  and  twelves  as  nn  improvement  on  the  former^  stnoe 
the  figure  ten  could  be  di?ided  neither  into  three  nor  lour 
eqnal  parts.^  Nnmeration  by  sixes  led  to  their  division  of 
time  into  ^e  »w  of  60  years,  the  fi«r  of  600  years,  and  the 
mr  of  3600  years.  Lenormant  points  out  that  60  may  be 
divided  by  any  divisor  of  ten  or  twelve.  **  Of  all  numbers 
that  could  be  chosen  aa  an  invariable  denominator  for 
fractions  it  has  most  divisors.*'  *  Founded  on  a  sexagesimal 
nnmeration,  the  metrical  aystem  of  Babybn  and  Kineyeh 
was  the  most  soientifio  of  all  those  practised  by  tiie  ancients. 

The  OhaldflBans  began  by  registering  the  phenomena. 
They  noted  seven  planets,  including  the  sun  and  mouii,  and 
observed  the  apparent  march  of  the  sun  through  the  constella- 
tions  that  are  still  called  the  "  Signs  of  the  Zodiac/'  and  it 
seems  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  recognise  the  annual 
displacement  of  the  equinoctial  point  upon  the  ediptic,  but 
tiieir  instraments  were  too  defective  to  enable  them  to  go 
very  far.  They  used  for  astronomical  calculations  the  solar 
year  of  365|  days,  with  which  they  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted, though  for  convenience  they  used  the  lunar  year 
in  civil  life.  The  Greek  astronomer,  Epigenes,  declares  that 
the  GhaldsBans  had  preserved  their  calculations  for  an  in- 
credible number  of  years^  and  it  is  certain  that  many  tablets 
containing  stellar  and  planetary  observations  have  been 
discovered.  They  believed  in  seven  celestial  deities,  those  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  great  planets — Adar  fSaturn), 
Merodach  (Jupiter)»  Nergal  (Mars),  l^tar  (Yenus),  and  Mebo 
(Mercury). 

The  modem  European  system  of  time-calculation  is  derived, 
almost  certainly,  from  Chaldsaa.  Hence  our  sexagenmal 
divisions.   We  have  sixty  minutes  to  an  hour,  sixty  seconds 

^  Avr^fi,  Essat  mr  U  S^iteme  mitriqm  A»*yr%€n^  p.  10  (in  the  EeeueU 
Trnvmiat  rehtt/s  d  la  FMMogia  §t  A  rAreMthgu  E^yptietmei  tt  A*tyrimn$if 
Tol.  iii.). 

*  F,  LenonnAut,  Manual  d^MUtoin  Anciumi,  toL  iL  p.  177  (3xd  editioD). 
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to  a  minute,  sixty  divisions  to  a  degree  of  space.  Similarly" 
the  HiaduSy  deriving  their  method  equally  from  OhaldsBay 
divide  time  into  cycles  of  sixty  yean»  and  their  days  into 
mxtj  ghatiM  of  twenty*fbar  minutes  each.  A  similar  seaca- 
gesbnal  divtsion  of  years  is  in  use  both  in  China  and  Japan, 
probably  carried  thither  on  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
from  India,  for  there  are  separate  and  distinct  indigenous 
systems  in  use  in  both  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the  Indians^  equally 
with  Enzopean  nations^  divide  the  days  into  groups  of  seven, 
named  in  the  same  order  in  all  coontriesy  after  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  great  planets  of  the  Ohaldceans.  General 
Cunningham  contributed  to  the  Indian  Antiq  ucD'f/  last  year 
an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject.^    He  writes:  There  is 

good  evidence  to  show  that  the  week  days,  as  named  after  the 
seven  planets,  were  in  use,  both  in  Persia  and  in  India,  at 
the  same  time  as  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  even  earlier 
We  have  the  testimony  of  OoIbus,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  aiul  Tiberius,  that  the  Persian  temples 
had  seven  gates,  nained  :ifter  the  sun  and  planets  in  regular 
order,  from  Saturn  to  the  Sun."  Proof  that  this  system  was 
early  in  vogue  in  India  is  affi>rded  by  a  passage  in  the  life 
of  Apolionius  by  Philostratus.  He  says :  The  Indian  sage 
larehas  gave  Apollonins  seven  rings,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  seven  stars,  and  he  wore  tliom  aiteinately,  according 
to  the  particular  name  of  the  day."'  "As  Philostratus 
derived  his  information  from  the  Assyrian  Damis,  who 
actually  accompanied  Apolionius,  this  notice  is  contemporary 
with  the  date  of  his  travels,  between  a.d.  20  and  50.  The 
use  of  the  week  days  named  after  the  seven  stars  was,  there- 
fore, already  established  in  India  at  least  as  early  as  the 
bef^inninf'-  of  the  Christian  era.*'  General  Cunningham 
shows  by  diagrams  how  the  calculation  by  Indian  yhatjs 
of  twenty-four  minutes  each  results  in  the  same  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week  as  the  European  division.  He  concludes 
by  saying  that  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show 

^  Indian  Antiquary,  xiv.  1  (Jan.  1885). 

2  Philmt  Vit  ApnUonii,  \n.  41.  Piiaolx'a  JficUmiut  o/  Tyam,  p.  68  (seo 
*'Poetacript "  btdow,  ^.  iUu}. 
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the  age  of  the  scheme^  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Hedia  and  Babylonia  for  several  centuries  before  the  Christian 
6111.  And  with  this  eonoliMion  probably  few  will  be  ^imd 
to  diaagie& 

la  treatmg  of  tbe  origin  of  iha  triMOf  wbich  lie  eonneoto 
•    wiih  the  Ohaldaoan  oaneiform  form  sign  for  TanmB  rfj,  the 

late  Edward  Thomas  saw  nothing  lauciial  in  the  supposition 
that  the  early  Hindus  possibly  borrowed  the  trisula  symbol 
from  their  western  neighbours.  He  wrote :  "  The  dawning 
aoienoe  of  ABtronom  in  its  cononnait  deo^tive  phase  of 
Afltrology,  mnst  VBsdilj  have  identified  itself  with  kindred 
magic  in  the  interchange  of  signs  and  symbols,  as  in  other 

mutual  aids.'*  * 

We  find  therefore  that  the  Chaldaeans  succeeded  in 
introducing  into  India  their  astronomical  and  henoe  their 
astrological  system,  their  divisions  of  time  and  their  nomen* 
olatnre  of  the  days  of  the  week,  all  of  which  are  in  daily  use 
at  the  present  day.   The  system  of  astrology  has  fast  hold 

of  the  people  of  hidiLi  at  the  present  day,  as  is  wtdl  known. 
From  highest  to  lowest,  no  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  lur 
it  ever  dreams  of  entering  on  any  new  or  important  under- 
taking without  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  astrologer  of  the 
village  or  family  as  to  when  a  Incky  moment  will  occur. 
Most  of  the  villages  of  Southern  India  have^  to  this  day,  a 
paid  astrologer  for  domestic  use. 

Other  and  very  important  evidence  of  foreif^  influence  in 
India  iu  early  days  is  aiforded  by  the  alphabet  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Asoka  (250  b.c).  No  other  alphabet  has  been  intro- 
duced since  that  day.  All  the  alphabets  at  present  in  use  are 
modifications  of  that  original.  Dr.  Bumell  believed^  that  the 
alphabet  of  Asoka  had  been  derived  originally  from  Western 
Asia  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  whether  this  view 
is  correct  or  not^  it  was  at  least  the  view  of  a  shrewd  and 
critical  scholar.  He  writes :  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  numerous  indications  that  point  to  a  Semitic  origin  of 
the  Indian  alphabets,  and  which  are  generally  received 

^  .T.R.A.S.  (New  Series),  Vol.  I.  p.  484. 
*  Houih  Indian  Jt'aiaography^  pp.  1-9. 
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as  sufficient ;  the  immediate  original  is,  however,  yet  un- 
certain. Three  probable  sources  may  be  suggested.  The 
fint  k  that  the  Indian  alphabet  came  directly  from  Ph<Baicia» 
and  was  introdaoed  by  the  early  Fhoenician  traders.  The 
second  is  that  the  original  of  these  alphabets  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  modified  Phcenician  alphabets  used  by  the  Himyarites 
of  Arabia,  and  this  has  lately  been  put  forward  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact.^  As  a  third  possibility  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Indian  alphabets  may  be  derived  from  an  Aramaio 
character  used  in  Persia  or  rather  Babylonia."  He  concludes 
his  discussion  of  the  subject  by  admitting  that  the  infor* 
mation  at  present  available  is  too  scanty  to  justify  a  more 
precise  inference,  but  that  he  inclines  to  look  on  the  Aramaic 
character  as  the  original. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  also  belicTes  that  the  Asoka 
alphabet  was  deriyed  from  the  West.  The  Hindus  them* 
selves  admitted  that  it  was  of  foreign  origin.  Pacini,  whose 
date  is  Yariously  assigned  to  the  fourth,  third,  and  second 
century  B.C.,  calls  it  the  "  Yavandni  though  the  term 

"Yavana"  may  apply  to  any  nation  of  so-called  barbarians 
outside  India. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  alphabet  was  probably 
introduced  long  before  Asoka's  day ;  for  though  there  is  no 
known  inscription  extant  earlier  than  250  B.C.,  it  is  clear 

that  the  character  must  at  that  time  have  undergone  serious 
modificatioiis  io  India  since  its  introduction,  for  no  alphabet 
exactly  corresponding  to  it  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Asia^ 
though  many  exist  of  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  the 
great  Buddhist  monarch.  . 

To  turn  now  for  a  few  moments  to  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  i)f  Iiulia  in  the  earliest  period  known  to  us — a 
subject  which  is  pcrlinps  more  important  than  all  for  my 
present  purpose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  known 
building  or  rock-cut  cave  exists  in  India  of  a  date  older  than 
the  third  century  B.c.  Is  the  architecture  of  indigenous 
growth  f  or  does  it  show  signs  of  Western  influence  ?  The 

^      Lenofmant,  Sum  mr  h  PnpagMim  i$  PAlphtiti  PMrnHmh  i.  put  i. 
TDK.  xvm.— [hbw  nans.]  26 
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Thus  the  Assyrian  winged  globe,  which  in  its  turn  had  been 
borrowed  from  Egypt  as  a  aymbol  of  Semitic  Asshur,  was 
adopted  by  the  Persiaiis  as  a  symbol  of  Aryan  Abttr»-MaidA ; 
and  thosy  I  belieye,  the  wuHka,  the  dhanMekakra  (so-oalled), 
and  the  triiula  were  borrowed  by  Hindu  Buddhists  from 
pre-existc'iit  lurras,  possibly  in  use  in  India  in  piu- Buddhist 
days,  but  ultimately  derived  from  Assyria,  Chaldica,  and 
Persia.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  throe  of  these 
syuihnlg  were  probably  sun-synibols,  the  theory  is  rendered 
still  less  improbable^  for  of  all  emblems  whioh  would  be 
most  likely  to  surriYe  amidst  the  fall  of  old  oreeds  and  the 
upheaval  of  atheistic  philosopliies,  that  relating  to  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  sun  would  naturally  be  the  most 
proiiiliiont,  offending,  as  it  did,  ap^anist  no  prejudicta,  su[)er- 
stitions,  or  beliefs.  The  Jews,  i'or  instance,  at  one  period, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  saw  no  wrong  in  introducing  ail 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  old  sun-worship  into  the  very  courta 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  had  then  revolted  against  their  sacred 
creeds.  They  merely  added  adoration  of  the  sun  "and  all 
the  host  of  heaven"^  to  the  worship  of  their  own  Divinity. 
Similarly,  at  a  time  when  Buddhists  began  to  use  symbols, 
old-world  sun-symbols  were  those  which  lent  themselves 
most  readily  and  with  least  perversion  of  ideas  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  faith, — as  it  was  then  accepted  by  the 
masses  of  the  Turanian-blooded  people,  being  of  necessity 
mixed-up  with  a  great  deal  of  the  superstitions  of  former 
days. 

The  emblems  most  frequently  met  with  on  Buddhist  Topes 
may  be  divided  into  two  dasses-Hsymbols  of  which  the 
origin  is  distinctly  Buddhist,  and  symbols  of  which  the 
shape  cannot  be  traced  to  a  Buddhist  origin*   In  the  first 

^  Viidflr  loina  of  the  kinfftof  ^odali  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  sun  (2  Kinft 

xxiii.  11)  were  stalled  in  the  precincts  of  tin  Tt  niplt  of  Jenisalem.  This  dedi- 
cation of  bones  to  the  sun  was  perhaps  borruwcU  Irom  the  Persians  [Jletod,  i. 
lf(9;  Vurt.  iii.  3.  $  U «  Ci/r.p.  viii.  3.  $  24).  The  Armenians  and  the 
BlafMgetie  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  (Herod,  i.  216  ;  Xtn.  Auab.  iv.  5.  \  35). 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  horse  is  frequently  introduced  into  tlie  Amaruv  iti 
lures  iu  a  way  nut  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  Sun-images  are  Uci^uuiii^ 
alluded  to  in  toe  duonicles  of  Israel  end  Jodah  {Levit,  xxtL  30,  etc.). 
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class  must  be  placed  (1)  tbe  ddgoha ;  (2)  tbe  empty  throne  of 
liuddha,  probably  signifying  a  sput  where  Sakya-miini  bad 
residedor  taught ;  (3)  the  feet- impressions,  evidently  pointing 
to  some  locality  considered  sacred  because  the  feet  of  the 
sage  had  trodden  its  dust*  In  the  latter  class  come  firsts 
(4)  the  tree,  and  (5)  the  serpent,  emblema  founded  on  the 
popular  traditions  of  the  people,  and  probably  Turanian  in 
origin,  though  the  tree  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Buddhists  as  a  symbol  of  the  sangha,  the  church,  and  very 
aptly  so ;  and,  secondly,  three  emblems,  all  as  I  believe  of 
aun-origin ;  (6)  the  statHka,  an  Asiatic  not  merely  Indian 
symbol ;  (7)  the  ehakra,  a  wheel  or  fiery  circle,  generally 
represented  aa  raised  on  a  pillar ;  (8)  the  triSula^  sometimes 
placed  on  a  pillar  like  the  chakra,  and  sometimes  used,  as  at 
Amariivati,  merely  as  an  ornament — for  instance,  when 
oft-repeated,  it  forms  the  crowning  cornice  of  the  inner  raii.^ 
I  am  mainly  concerned  with  the  simtika,  chakra,  and 

The  BPOtiika  and  taurast^  are  so  well  known  that  I  need 

not  dwell  long  on  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  symbols 
of  Western- Asian  origin,  whether  Semitic  or  Aryan  matters 
little,  and  to  have  been  adopted  as  emblematic  of  sun-motion. 
The  point  has  been  much  disputed,  but  the  sun-theory  seems 
to  be  the  one  now  most  generally  accepted.  The  symbol  is 
found  profusely  amongst  the  rains  of  the  third,  or  burnt,  city 
at  Hissarliki  but  not  amongst  those  of  the  two  earlier  cities. 
Its  use  spread,  possibly  with  Aryan  emigrations,  possibly  with 
Magian  astrology,  westwards  as  far  even  as  Britain  ;  *  and, 
trayelling  eastwards,  it  was,  if  not  introduced  by  the  Aryans, 
at  any  rate  adopted  at  an  early  date  by  the  Hindus,  and 

*  Other  figiires  carved  on  the  Tope  '^cinpfurps  have  T)prn  noticed  as  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  figures  carved  on  muuuuicnts  lurther  Webt.  Thus  FetgvauoiL 
called  attentioa  (7)m  Mnd  Smrpmt  Wtmhip^  p.  187,  and  note  3)  to  aa  mnameiit 
or  denga.  used  on  tiie  loU-friexe  of  die  outer  rail  at  Amaruvatl — an  ornament 
new  ,  .  .  ,  in  far  as  India  ia  concerned," — but  which  is  found  on  the  mystic 
representatioQii  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  It  resembles  the  upper  half  of  a  little 
deooii  with  npnued  anas.  A  repratentatfoii  will  be  loond  In  Falkoner's 
JEphesuSf  p.  286.  Amongst  other  points  of  resornbltincc  between  Iliudu  and 
"Western- Asian  syTObolisni  m»v  hp  not^l  tho  fact  tVi.it  in  li  'th  countries  sculptured 
deities  are  often  represeuted  uii  huidiug  in  one  imiid  a  almu.  deer. 

*  See  abofe,  note  I,  p.  888. 
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was  made  use  of  in  their  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Tfs 
general  acceptation  seems  to  have  been  as  a  token  of  good- 
luok  and  prosperity,  while  romantic  Buddhist  teachers 
feigned  that  the  feet  of  the  Bnddha  himself  were  marked 
with  these  stigmaiaf  proving  that  they  accepted  the  sign  as 
one  of  an  older  date  than  the  birth  of  Buddha.^  Panini 
mentions  the  svastika  as  a  sign  branded  for  luck  on  the 
ears  of  cows.^ 

The  symbol  oalled  the  chukra  seems  to  be  certainly  an 
emblem  of  the  sun.  Its  similarity^  when  raised  on  a  {Hilary 
to  Assyrian  types,  has  been  repeatedly  notioed,  and  it  is 
nseless  for  me  to  waste  time  by  further  discussion  on  the 
matter.  As  a  symbol  of  the  all-vivifying  sun  it  was  a  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  Buddhist  Dhanna^ 

There  remains  the  doubtful  Triiuia,  What  was  its  origin? 
Was  it  indigenous  or  exotio  P 

The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from  Fergoason's  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worek^^  and  from  Fergusson  and  Burgess's 


Jl^wrt  2. 

'  Tree  and  Serpent  Wot  thip,  pinto  hxxvii.  p.  229. 

^  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  Schliemann's  i/to<  (pp.  346-7);  GoldstiiclMr, 
Fanini,  hi*  place  in  Smiskrit  LUamtltri,  p.  69. 

^  The  ehakra  occupies  the  most  promiTunt  place  on  fh6  ■anuntt  of  the  DOfth 
gateway  of  the  Simcai  Xop«,  flanked  by  two  triiuls. 
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Cave  Temples.  The  first  (figure  1)  is  the  entire  emblem, 
the  seoond  (figure  2)  the  mutilated  form  often  seen.  It  ig 
in  the  latter  form  that  the  emhlem  oommonlj  appears  on 
ooins. 

It  was  an  emblem  not  confined  to  architectural  decoration. 
It  is  everywhere  seen  on  the  standards  and  arms  of  the 
soldiers,  and  on  most  Buddhist  ooins.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
&T0urite  emblems  of  the  age.^  Bq»resentation8  of  it, 
elevated  to  a  most  prominent  position  on  a  flaming  pillar, 
are  to  be  foond  at  AmaraTati.*  Is  it  possible  that,  like  the 
chakra  and  the  svastikaf  it  was  an  old-world  sun-emblem  ? 
My  belief  is — I  say  it  with  difhdence,  because  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  idea  will  sound  at  Erst  preposterous  to  many 
mind%  and  I  admit  myself  faHy  open  to  conviction  should  a 
better  origin  be  eventually  suggested — ^my  belief  is  that  this 
miich*disou8sed  inhtia  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  con* 
ventionalizL"d  scarab — a  sun-emblem  derived  from  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  and  tlience  remotely  from  Egypt. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  show  how  other  symbols 
have  spread  from  nation  to  nation,  and  been  adopted  by 
creed  after  creed,  in  order  to  afford  some  basis  for  the 
supposition  that  this  theory  need  not  be  scouted  as  wildly 
improbable,  more  especially  since  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  apparently  strong  influence  exercised  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Ghaldflsans  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  India. 
I  ^rill  take,  for  example,  Erst  the  old  Egyptian  tau,  or  the 
enm  anwtiL  Whatever  this  emblem  originally  signified,  its 
rise  began  in  Egypt.  It  was  thence  adopted  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  ia  found  ou  sculptures  at  Khorsabadi  on  ivories  from 
Nimrud,  and  on  Ninevite  cylinders.  It  is  observed  on 
numerous  ooins  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  at  a  late  period, 
especially  on  coins  of  Cyprus.  Ezekiel  the  prophet  was  so 
impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  ^mbol  was  one  of  good  lock, 
that,  in  his  vision,  he  conceived  the  tm  as  marked  on  the 
foreheads  of  all  those  persons  who  were  destined  to  be  saved.* 

*  Tn*  and  Serpent  iForship,  lib. 
<  id,  plfttes  Izz.  lizi.  hm. 

*  EMkid  iz.  4,  5,  e. 

I 
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The  use  of  the  tan  somehow  spread  into  ancient  America, 
for  it  is  found  on  sculptures  at  Palenque  and  Copan.  A 
peonliar  anthropomorphic  form  of  the  tau,  found  at  the 
demolilioii  of  the  aerapeum  at  Memphis,  appeara  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  earlier  semi-anthropomoiphio  form  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  whence  it  spread  into  Ghreece.  As  a 
sign  of  security  the  tau  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  order 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Ethiopia,  one  of  iho  oarliest  religious 
orders  ever  founded  by  Christians,  dating  about  370  a.d.  It 
is  found  on  Hebrew  and  Ghiostie  charms^  and  Joseph  von 
Hammer  points  to  it  as  the  all-potent  sign  of  the  Knights 
Templars.^ 

Similarly  the  winged  globe  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been 

accepted  as  a  symbol  of  divine  power  and  inilueiice  by  the 
Chalda3ans  and  Assyriuus,  as  well  as  by  other  neighbouring 
races.  Just  as  it  was  sculptured  over  the  doorways  of 
Egyptian  pylons,  so  it  finds  similar  place  amongst  the 
soulptured  remains  of  those  bom  imitators^  the  Phmnidans. 
In  an  anthropoid  form  it  is  universal  in  Assyria  and 
Ohaldfea  where  it  represents  the  sun- god  Asshur,  and  after- 
wards in  Persia  where  it  stood  for  Ahum-Muzda,  over- 
shadowing and  protecting  t1ie  sovereigns  in  all  their  successful 
undertakings,  whether  in  war  or  the  chase.  It  is  found  as 
a  guardian  of  doorways  even  in  Mezioo  and  Central  America, 
though  how  it  got  there  is  at  present  a  mystery.*  Whether  the 

1  See  notes  in  the  Antiquary  of  March  and  Avgait,  1881. 

'  See  Catherwood's  Inn'dents  of  Tmvet  in  Vfvtral  J  .y.rrira,  Chiarns^  and 
Tueatan  (1854),  p.  386,  iox  aa  example  at  Ocwuigo  m  Chiapas.  Also  Lord 
Eingsborough's  Mixkan  Antiquities,  ir.  2;  B«rid6re*B  Antif.  Mtgieaiuttt 

fl.  xxh.  [pnmiu-e  exju'dition),  and  Bnisseur  de  Bourbourg,  F^nifm  (18S6), 
ntrod.  p.  io,  Avhore  CntlK-rwoixJ's  WfVHicut  is  reprodiu  tKl. 
For  I'lia  nitian  cxuiiijili  .s  aee  Renau's  Muuoh  dt  iV*««jbtf  { 1864),  p.  366,  a 
stone  found  at  Sa'ida  (Sidon),  and  now  in  the  Lonrre.  M.  Renan  states  that  the 
win;j:Ld  globe  is  found  on  the  gates  of  almost  nil  tlie  temples  in  Phciniciii. 
tfp,  cit.  pp.  69,  70,  for  an  example  at  Ain  el  Hayat,  at  Amnth  on  the  coast  of 
SvrU.  One  of  the  latest  instances  is  at  O^beil,  on  the  carved  trchitrare  of  a 
Christian  church  or  baptistery,  dated  a.d.  1264  {id.  pi.  xxiii.  7). 

Also  Lajard's  Cuit^  de  rinu$,  plates  i.  16,  iii.  9,  10.  11  (Cilicia),  iiia.  11, 
ir.  11,  T.  13,  vi.  (Peraepolis),  xii.  4  (a  ciirious  variety),  xivA.  1,  xix.  16 
(TharBus).  The  same  antfaor*a  CulU  *  Mitkra^  plates  i.  ii.  x.  3  to  II, 
xiii.  2,  xvi.  1,  2,  xvii.  (numerous  examples),  xviii.  7  (a  very  remarkable  specimen 
shaped  like  a  bird),  xxxvi.  1 1  (the  same,  but  even  more  peculiar).  Di  Ceftnnla's 
Cv/'rrM,  plates  xxxT.  20  (where  the  emblem  is  clearly  a  large* winged  scarab), 
xxxvi  etc.    Bawlinaoa'a  Asmmt  MoMuvkm,  iL  4^  and  note.  Pezrot  and 
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winged  globe  liad  any  intimate  relation  in  origin  with  the 
Bcarabaeus  I  will  not  stop  to  consider,  but  certainly  the 
emblem  called  the  mihirf  as  seen  in  some  Phceniciaa 
examples,  may  equally  be  looked  at  as  a  form  of  the  pennate 
globe,  or  as  a  scarab  in  act  of  fligbti  and  on  the  coins 
of  some  of  the  satraps  the  mtAtr  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  monarch  whose  figure  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  as 
the  anthropoid  winged  globe  does  to  the  conquering  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldssa.  It  protects  and  guards  him.  In  one 
coin  the  symbol  appears  to  be  a  flying  scarab  {figure  3), 
with  its  wings  extended ;  in  another  {figure  4)  of  the  same 
satrap  it  is  shaped  like  the  pennate  ^be;  ^  while  the  emblem 
depicted  in  Di  Oesnola's  Cyprus^  plate  zxxt.  20,  is  clearly 
a  large-winged  scarab.    The  mihir  is  found,  in  some  in* 


atanoes,  on  coins  of  Oypms  associated  with  Egyptian  em- 
blems;* and  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
emblems  in  the  field  of  the  coins  depicted  in  De  Luynes's 

Numismatique  et  Inscriptions  Cypriotes^  plate  ii.  figures  14, 

15,  and  plate  vi.  figures  7,  8, 
etc.,  since  these  emblems  {figure 
6)«  both  over  the  lions  on  the 
obverse  and  over  the  male  figures 
on  the  reverse  occnpy  the  same 
Iigm$  S.  position  as  does  the  inihir  in  other 

coins,  protecting  and  guarding  the  principal  figure.  The 
emblem  in  question  is  often  called  the  taurus  symboL  It 

Cliipiez,  i.  87  (Armstronjr's  traTislation).  De  Luynes,  Numifmatiqite ef  Tnseriptumt 
Cjfpriote$^  pi.  iii.  (where  several  examples  on  coins  of  Cyprus  are  given). 

>  De  Luynes,  Euai  «wr  la  NwHUmatipit  im  Bmtrapin  §tdtU  Fh^ick  (plate 
ii.  3,  5). 

*  De  iMjnm,  Jftum$mtUifm  U  Jimr^iom  Cgpriottit  pL  iii. 
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is  sometimes  represented  with  a  perpendicular  attach- 
ment below,  as  if  elevated  on  a  staff,  some- 
times without  this.  It  appears  to  be  similar 
to  the  haM'iriiula  Been  ao  often  at  Amara7ati»^ 
whioh  half-^ftlif^lflr — ih»  iriMa^  tliat  is,  minus 
the  lower  member  and  with  rednoed  win  gs — i» 
the  form  in  which  the  symbol  is  depicted  on  most  of  the  Budd- 
hist ooins  {Jigure  7%  just  as  it  is  on  these  ooins  of  Cyprus^ 


^  ^  ^  ^  W 


Figure  7. 

where  it  seems  almost  certain  that  its  origin  is  Western 
Asiatic  or  Egyptian.  The  iaot  that  in  both  conntries  the 
symbol  is  used  in  a  mutilated  form,  apparently  for  the  sake 

of  simplicity,  may  bo  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
a  common  origin,  for  it  is  surely  not  usual  thus  to  cut  a 
symbol  in  half.  In  India  the  form  is  most  undoubtedly  a 
hali-triSulaf  and  in  the  Cyprian  examples,  though  its  origin 
is  not  so  dear,  its  position  on  the  coin  sufSoes  to  identify  it. 

This  mutilated  form  is  constantly  obseryed  on  Phoenician 
inscriptions,^  where  it  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal  or  standard 


J^NVV  8. 

^  Above,  Fi^re  2,  p.  392. 

*  The  coia  w  from  Ferguson's  Treg  and  Serpent  Worship  (p.  162,  No.  1),  a 
coin  of  Erai^anda.   The  ot£er  emblems  from  Gen.  Canningbam's  BhUut  Topu, 

'  Vaux'g  British  Museum  Phcenieian  /fMdf^pltOfM,  plates  i.  No.  2  {figmtt  •) ; 
iv.  10  {Jigure  b)  (where  the  pmblera  bpcomes  a  simple  ca<1uceiw,  and  is  amo* 
elated  with  a  sun-fymbol),  vii.  20  {^^ur$  0),  xiii.  37  ijigure  d)^  xriii.  62, 
zzTii.  74~i]isenptioiii  loaod  \fj  Kalilian  ])avii  on  tlie  lito  «f  aneicBt  Ovdiago. 
Plate  ii.  fl^.  5  ^yei  an  ondknt  lUatlntioa  of  the  whad  d  tiia  nm  u  nnd  dj 
flie  PhflBniciaiu. 
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{figure  8),  and  sometimes  has  attached  to  it  under  the  circle 
a  pair  of  flying  strings,  just  as  the  Eg3rptian  wing^  globe 
often  has  the  serpents'  tsils,  and  as  the  Assyriaii  anthropoid 
form  of  the  same  emblem  frequently  has  the  flying  ends  of 
the  god's  waist-sash  [figure  9). 


Figure  9. 

To  show  how  coriously  symbols  may  be  varied  by  ignorant 

sculptors,  I  may  point  to  an  instance  of  the  winged 
globe  found  near  the  Limon  Mine  in  New  Sego\4a  in 
America  (figure  10),  and  figured  in  Pirn  and  Seemann^s 
Dottings  on  the  Moad-Me  in  Panama^  Nicaragua^  and 
MoiquUo  (1869),  p.  128.  All  the  elements  of  the  pennate 
globe  are  bere  in  its  Assyrianized  form — ^the  central  circular 
body,  in  this  instance  somewhat  heart-shaped,  the  sidewings, 
the  lower  fan-shaped  tail,  and  the  two  dangling  ends  under 
the  wings.  But  whereas  in  Assyria  the  central  body  is 
converted  into  a  wheel  (the  disk  of  the  sun — whence  probably 
tbe  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  Buddhist  ehlxkra),  and  the  body 
of  an  anthropoid  deity,  the  fan-like  tails  being  the  skirts 
of  his  robes  and  the  dangling  ends  being  the  ends  of  his 
sash,  here  in  America  the  sculptor  has  ignorantly  dealt  with 
the  symbol  just  in  the  way  that  a  child  would.  He  has 
eouTerted  the  central  body  into  a  face  with  roughly-cut  nose, 

mouth,  and  eyes,  and  feeling  him- 
self bound  in  some  way  to  account 
for  the  two  ends  that  so  often 
formed  part  of  the  original 
emblem,  he  has  made  them  into 
two  long  moustaches  depending 
ligurt  10.  ^1^^       Upper  lip  of  the  rude 

fiioe  carved  on  the  slab. 
The  above  remarks  will  serve  to  show  how  the  sacred 
emblems  of  Egypt  have  spread  into  other  countries  and 
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become  altered  and  conventionalized  in  the  process.  Now, 
without  going  neoesaarily  so  far  away  aa  £gypt,  it  is  clear 
that  the  aeaiab  was  aa  emUeiii  and  a  yeij  importaiLt  emblem  to 
the  AssTiians  and  peoples  with  whom  the  Hindus  came  in  oon- 
tact»  and  it  is  often  fimnd  in  a  highly  eonyentioDaHsed  form. 

The  original  Egyptian  type,  as  used  in  the 
hicrogh-phs,  is  given  in  figure  11,  taken  from 
a  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  and  some 
of  its  more  highly  oonTentional  forms  in  figores 
12,  13,  both  from  the  work  of  MM.  Penot  and 
I'Sf^  ll»  Ghipies.^  figare  12  is  taken  from  a  scarab  de- 
picted on  a  patera,  and  Figure  13  from  a  cup  as  given  by 


IS. 


Layaid.   In  both  instances  it  is  represented  as  elevated  on 
a  oolnmn  or  standard. 
The  scarab  was  also  largely  used  by  the  ChaldsBans,  and 

they  adopted  its  form  for  their  gems  and  seals,  just  as  did 
the  Egyptians.  Numbers  of  engraved  scarabs  are  found  in 
Babylonia.^  That  the  emblem  was  in  general  use  amongst 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia  is  shown  by  the  numbers  of 
scarabsei  that  have  been  found,  not  only  in  Assyria  and 
Obaldaea,  but  in  early  Greek  tombs  all  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Cyprus,  and  in  a  hundred  different  places.  One 
source  whence  they  were  derived  has  lately  come  to  light, 

1  m$tmy  of  Art  Is  H^tmieUt  md  O^jpmt  (Annitnpg*!  tmuktioB),  ii.  880, 
381. 
*     L  77. 
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Mr.  Petrie  having  found  at  Naukratis  several  scarab^factories 
intended  ibr  export  to  the  Meditemaeaii}  the  isles  of  Qreece, 
the  Phcenioiaa  oolonies,  and  Etrazia.  The  scarab  was 
adopted  by  the  Phcenieians  at  the  same  time  as  the  cylinder 

(Assyria),  and  the  cone  (Asia  Minor)  as  a  pattern  for  their 
engraved  geius,  but  the  cylinder  and  cone  gave  way  belore 
the  superior  charms  of  the  scarab  and  soaraboid^  and  the 
latter  forms  largely  predominated  in  later  years.  A  large 
number  of  soarabs  have  been  found  in  Sardinia  at  Tharros. 
They  bear  engravings  of  degenerate  Egyptian  type,  and 
mostly  belong  to  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  sixth 
and  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  when  Carthag'e  was 
supreme  in.  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and  the  Punio  cities 
in  Sardinia  enjoyed  their  greatest  prosperity.^ 

A  very  important  link  between  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
scarab  and  the  Indian  irihtla  will  be  found  figured  in 
Lajard's  CuHe  de  Mithra,  plate  x.  figure  3.  It  is  a  scarab 
in  a  highly- conventionalized  form  {figure  14), 
engraved  on  a  gem,  having  in  the  field  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  at  the  side  a  Pahlavi 
legendi  showing  it  to  be  probably  of  Sassanian 
origin.  That  the  figure  is  intended  to  re* 
present  a  scarab  is  clear  from  the  fortunate 
representation  on  it  oi  the  ball  of  dung 
rolled  up  by  the  natural  scarabseus,  which  ball  of  dung 
is  often  found  on  other  figures  of  the  scarab  much  more 
closely  resembling  nature.  If  to  the  central  member  of  this 
figure  a  pair  of  wings  be  added*  there  will  be  found  at  once 
the  entire  and  unmistakeable  Buddhist  iriiula  {figure  1), 
complete  in  all  its  parts. 

Comparison  of  the  two  designs  can  hardly  fail  to  persuade 
any  one  that,  if  not  intentional,  the  resemblance  is  certainly 
extraordinary.  The  details  of  course  Tazy,  but  the  form  is 
identicaL 

The  trihuUt  is  found  repeated  oTer  and  over  again  at 
Amaravati,  at  liuddha  Gaya^'  ut  Sanchl^  and  indeed  on  all 


>  Eiimkmfh  MitUw,  Jan.  1886,  p.  209. 
s  2W«  ofMi  StrpmU  fKwh^  p.  llfk,  where  U 
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Buddhist  Topes.  That  it  waa  in  use  before  the  Saochi  Tope 
was  erected  is  shown  hj  the  coin,  given  on  figure  7  above, 
of  Krapanda,  brother  of  Amogha,  whom  Thomas  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  nine  Nandas,  the  predeoeasora  of  Ohandragupta. 

Fergrusson  differs  from  this,  asserting  that  the  coia  is  more 
modern,  but  he  declares  it  to  be  certainly  older  than  the 
first  of  the  Sanchi  gateways,  and  his  view  is  probably 
correct.  The  coin  is  figored  in  Tree  and  SerpmU  Worahip 
(p.  162,  noU  1).  It  oontams  seTeial  of  the  common  Budd* 
hist  emblems,  indttding  the  trikiiia  in  its  tranoated  shape,  as 
ill  figure  2. 

Fergusson,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  noticed  the  sirai- 
laritj  between  the  trikula  symbol,  the  caducous  of  the  god 
Mercury,  and  the  sign  of  the  planet  Merourj.'  General 
Oonningham  has  made  the  same  observation.^  Describing 
a  coin  of  Pharaspes  or  Fhamaspes  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
he  mentions  that  it  bears  on  it  "  a  caduceus  without  a  handle, 
which  is  the  zodiacal  sign  for  Taurus."  The  symbol  is,  I 
contend,  similar  to  the  iJuddhist  truncated  trisula  (Jig.  2), 
and  similar  to  the  Cypriot  emblem  alluded  to  above  {Jig,  6). 
That  it  is  a  coin  of  Persiatt  origin  is  proved  not  only  bj  the 
fact  of  its  bearing  a  legend  in  Pahlavi  characters,  but 
because  the  Assyrian  man-headed  winged  bull  on  the  obTerse 
wears  on  his  head  a  Persian  tiara.  My  impression  is  that 
the  trisula  and  the  caduceus  spring  irom  precisely  the  same 
original — the  scarab. 

The  form  of  the  Buddhist  triMa  as  x^resented  (fiffure  1) 
at  AmaraTati,  for  instance,  is  ezplainaUe  thus.  The  body 
of  the  scarab  is  roughly  drawn  as  a  circle  and  often,  as 
such,  decorated  with  the  circular  lutus-di.^ks  of  the  outer 
rail  with  the  conventional  water-leaf  ornament ;  the  upraised 
fore-legs  and  the  head  become  conventionalized  into  rounded 
raised  anns  with  a  prominent  central  member;  the  wings 
are  depicted  as  leaf-like  projeotions  on  each  side  of  the 
body ;  the  hind-legs  are  rendered  in  form  similar  to  the 

^  id.  p.  116,  note. 

*  J.A.S.  Bengal,  L.,  part  i.  p.  171  (1881). 
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fore-leg8|  but,  as  is  essential  to  the  general  idea,  not  so  much 
decorated.  The  hind-legs,  as  I  cannot  avoid  calling  them,  of 
the  triSuhf  are  specially  noticeable,  as  the  Amaravati  examples 
give  them  a  strangely  animal  look,  especially  about  what 
would  be  the  knee-joint*  Moreoyer»  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  acaiab  proper  (figure  11)  is  always  depicted  with 
certain  necessary  daw-like  projections  on  the  fore-legs,  and 
none,  or  very  sli^jlit  ones,  on  the  hinder  legs.  An  exactly 
similar  difference  is  observable  in  the  Indian  trisula,  the 
extremities  of  the  upper  members  being  ornamented,  often 
in  trsfoil-shape^  while  the  lower  extremitiea  are  left  less 

marked.  It  was,  perhaps,  this 
absence  of  ornamentation  about 
the  lower  members  that  led  to 
their  being  discarded  in  the  in- 
termediate form  given  in  figure 
15— where  the  npper  and  middle 
members  are  strongly  accentu- 
ated while  the  lower  limbs  have 
dwindled  into  mere  extraneous 
adjuncts.  This  form  is  taken 
from  the  summit  of  the  north 
gateway  at  JSaachl.^ 

The  form  of  the  eadueeui 
may  be  explained  thus.  The 
body  of  the  scarab  is  drawn  as  before  in  a  circle,  the  fore- 
and  hind-l(  gs  are  placed  in  the  usual  position,  the  extremitiea 
of  the  fore-legs  having  a  certain  development  wanting  in  the 
hind-legSy  in  accordance  with  requirements.  The  wings  are 
are  omitted,  asy  yiewing  the  original  form  {figure  12),  they 
well  might  be.  The  whole  being  elevated  on  a  staff,  and  the 
original  form  being  lost  sight  of,  the  shape  is  conceived 
to  represent  two  snakes  twisted  round  one  another,  the 
developments  at  the  extremities  of  the  upper  members 
taking,  in  this  instance,  the  form  of  heads,  the  lower  dwind- 


Figure  Id. 


^  Tm  and  Serpent  Worthip,  Plate  x.  a,  p.  113. 
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ling  to  a  point  for  the  taiL  Figure*  16,  17  show  the 
tranntion. 


If  the  lower  member  be  omitted,  the  caduoeas  assumes  the 
form  m  which  it  was  aometimea  need  faj  prieata.  There  ia  a 
bronie  apeoimen  {ftgure  18)  in  the  Britiah  Mnaeimiy  of  date 

440-480  B.c.^    Here,  it  will  be  observed, 

the  figures  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
twisted  snakes,  for  they  have  no  tails.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  a  transitional  variety 
— ^where  the  anakea'  heada  are  merely  in- 
trodnced  aa  an  oraament  at  the  enda  of  the 
two  curred  upper  arms  of  the  old  (aurus 
symbol  (compare  fffj.  6b).  In  the  Phtrni- 
n  cian  examples  alluded  to  above  (figure  8/>), 

H.  the  same  symbol  is  found.    In  a  coin  of 

r  w-t  18  ^  (b-^*  37-4) '  the  aame  symbol  ia 

^'^^  depicted,  but  with  two  little  projectiona 

below  (figure  19).    These  projections  are  certainly  not 

snakes'  tails.     They  are  more  like  small 
wings,  yet  the   whole  symbol   has  been 
accepted  as  representing  a  caduceus.  These 
instanoea  aeem  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the 
oadncena  being,  not  aerpenta  twisted  round 
a  staff,  but  the  old  tavrus  symbol  developed. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  celebrated   idol  of 
Jaganndtha  (Vishnu  as  Krishna)  at  Puri  in  Cuttack  was 
originally  one  of  these  fn'sulas.^    Figure  20,  taken  from 
General  Gnnningham'a  BMea  Topee,  represents  this  well* 

'  It  bears  the  inw-ription  AONTENAIOS  EMI  AEM.OSI  "I 

am  the  public  (her&ld  i')  ol  the  people  ol  Lungauu,"  a  towu  iu  Sicily. 
*  IfiddMi*^        pftht  Jewt,  No.  4,  p.  109. 

»  TljomaH  {J.R.A.S.  n.s.  Vol.  I  p.  483)  eipNned  hi*  beliaf  la  the  identitj 
ol  thift  flgora  with  the  "  laanift  symbol." 


Ftyure  19. 
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known  image.    It  ahows  an  anthropomorphic  tendency 


Figun  21. 


•  FifW  20. 

similar  to  the  instances  given  above  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  symbols  of  Asshur  and  Ahura-Mazda,  and  of  the 
£pheBian  Artemis,  the  former  being  deriTed  from  the  winged 
oirole^  the  latter  from  the  Egyptian  iau, 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  remarkable  Indian 
copper  coin,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given  in 
figure  21.  I  know  of  no  existing  means  of 
identifying  this  eoin^  but  the  form  of  the  figure 
is  archaic.  It  was  given  to  me  by  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  who  was  unable  to  assign  it  to  any  hitherto  known 
series.  The  figure  of  Vishnu  here  appears  with  upraised 
arms  in  an  attitude  singularly  recalling  the  trisul  emblem, 
and  the  Jayanmitha  idol  above  alluded  to.  That  it  is 
clearly  intended  to  represent  yish9Ua  and  no  other  deity, 
is  shown  by  the  Vaidi^aTS  emblem,  the  tortoise,  at  the 

side  (the  Kurma^avatdni).   The  figaree  on 

further  giye  rise 
to  the  questiou  wLethtr,  after  all,  the  mark 
Fiffur*  22.  which  Vaishnavas  at  the  present  day  place  on 
their  foreheads  {Jigure  22),  and  which  is  generally  looked 
on  aa  some  sort  of  trident»  is  not  another  modification  of 
the  irihUa,  the  central  circle  being  omitted  (compare 
fgure  7).  1  know  of  no  other  reasonable  explanation  of 
its  form. 

While  recognizing  the  danger  and  uselessness  of  carrying 
baseless  identifications  too  far— of  allowing  mere  similarities 
VOL.  zvm.— [raw  sunt.]  37 
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of  form  to  inflaenoe  the  mind*— I  camiot  refrain  from  point* 
ing  out  with  diffidence,  and  I  admit  without  any  sanction  of 
proof,  a  similarity  which  struck  me  six  years  ago,  and  which 
I  have  since  seen  no  reason  absolutely  to  reject  as  absurd. 

On  the  angles  of  the  base  of  a  bronze  statuette  found  in  a 
tomb  in  the  Polledrara  cemetery  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  and 
figured  in  Dennis's  Cities  and  Cemeteries  qf  Etruria  (voL  i 
p.  423),  and  MicaH'a  Manummti  InedUi  (1844),  pkte  ti.  fig*  % 
ia  found  the  annexed  figure  {fig.  23).^  This 
is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  forms  repre- 
sented above.  It  has  all  the  members  of  the 
scaraboid  form  so  often  alluded  to— tbe  body, 
wingSy  fore-leg8>  and  hind-legs — ^the  only  differ^ 

Figure  23.  ^  i.  •     ^t.»    •    ?         aI.  * 

ence  being  that  m  thu  instance  the  curve  of 
the  lower  members  is  altered  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  and 

lower  limbs  into  conventional  regularity.  It  must  also 
be  noticed  that  numbers  of  scarabs  have  been  found  in 
Northern  Italy.  With  reference  to  its  date^  the  author 
writes :  The  antiquity  of  this  bust  is  proyed,  not  only 
by  the  style,  but  by  the  workmanship, — not  being  cast, 
but  being  formed  of  thin  platea  of  bronze  hammered 
into  shape,  and  finished  with  the  chisel  —  the  earliest 
mode  of  Etruscan  toreutics."  That  the  ornament  was 
intended  to  be  looked  at  in  the  position  in  which  I  have 
depicted  it  is  dear  from  its  place  on  the  bronse  plinth.  Now, 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  thia  woodcut  from 
the  side  of  the  x)age,  instead  of  holding  the  page  in  the  usual 
way,  he  will  obserye  that  the  figure  is  precisely  that  of  a 
conventional  flcur-de-Ii/s.  This  may  be  a  pure  flight  of 
fancy,  but  still  it  is  noticeable  that  Northern  Italy  was,  if  not 
the  home  of  the  £eur-Kle*lys,  at  least  one  of  the  sites  of  its 
firm  adoption.  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  ideotification, 
however,  contenting  myself  with  simply  calling  attention  to 
the  curious  resemUance.   The  fleur-de^lya  has  been  derived 

^  Most  unfortunately  the  portion  ot  bronze  plinth  on  which  the  ornament  is 
out  appears  neTer  to  have  foiind  its  way  to  the  British  Mnsenm,  where  the  rest  of 
the  huA  is.  Ihit  Mkeli  IB  a  very  accurate  and  trustworthy  copyist,  and  that  the 
f  linth  did  actually  eiisk  ie  proved  by  hia  alluding  to  it  in  biiia  text. 
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from  a  hundred  di^tereut  origiiials.  This  is  merely  a  hundred 
and  first* 

Postscript. 

The  Life  of  ApoUoniua  of  Tyaiiu  written  by  Philostratus 
Las  been  alluded  to  above  (p.  385).  This  work  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  historically  valueless.  It  is  possible 
that  Apolionios  travelled  to  India  about  the  year  40  a.d.» 
but  it  is  almost  eertain  that  this  Life/'  which  nerer  made 
its  appearance  till  it  was  presented  to  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna,  the  wife  of  Scvcrus  (a.d.  222-235),  was  a  concocted 
fabrication,  based  on  the  information  recorded  by  previous 
writers.  As  such,  however,  it  has  an  importance  of  its  own, 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  author  of  snch  a  work 
is  more  careful  than  ewea  a  hond-ftde  traveller  to  write 
nothing  that  will  not  be  believed.  He  may  exaggerate 
accepted  fallacies,  but  only  because  they  have  been  accepted. 
From  this  point  of  view  certain  passages  of  this  apocryphal 
**  Life  of  Apolloniue,"  written  possibly  as  late  as  the  third 
century  ^.d.,  become  very  valuable  for  our  present  purpose. 
I  quote  from  Pnaulx's  work. 

Apollonius  is  represented  as  having  his  first  interview 
with  Phraotes,  king  of  Takila ; — "  The  king  ordered  the 
Babylonian  guide  to  be  treated  with  the  hospitality  wont 
to  be  shown  to  travellers  from  Babylon,  and  the  satrap  guide 
to  be  sent  back  home  with  the  usual  travelling  allowance," 
while  he  converses  with  Apollonius  in  Greek  and  treats  him 
with  most  marked  courtesy.  This  shows  at  least  that  the 
Alexandrians  of  the  third  century  a.d.  believed  that  the 
overland  journey  from  l)al)vlon  to  India  \va^  a  journey 
constantly  made  by  travellers,  that  Babylonians  were  in 
the  regular  habit  of  making  this  journey,  though  Greeks 
seldom ;  that  the  Indian  kings  showed  much  courtesy  to  the 
travellers,  and  that  such  visits  were  so  frequent  that  the 
travelling  allowances  paid  to  guides  formed  a  recognised  and 
well-known  item  of  the  expenditure  of  frontier  sovereigns. 
We  further  learn  from  the  story  that  the  author  considered 
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it  probable  that  Greek  inflaence  in  Kortilieni  laBm  bad  been 

very  extensive. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  that  the  Greek  and  Indian 
PliiloBophers  were  mutually  acquainted  with  each  other's 
ayatemsy  and  held  one  another  in  hononr — a  state  of  things 
that  oonfirms  the  boast  of  Asoka  alluded  to  above  (p.  375}  • 
The  same  king,  Phraotes,  tells  Apollonius  that  he  had  been 
"brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  Greek  fashion  till  the  age 
of  twelve ;  that  lie  was  then  sent  to  the  Brahmans,  and 
treated  by  them  as  a  sou,  for  'they  especially  iQve,'  he 
observed,  'those  who  know  and  speak  Greek,  as  akin  to 
them  in  mind  and  disposition/  '*  Passages  from  Nioolaus 
Damasoenos,  Biodorus,  Plutaroh,  Dio  Chrysoetom,  and  jSIlian, 
corroborate  this  account  of  the  spread  of  Greek  ideas,  and  the 
Greek  language,  amongst  the  Hindus. 

Later  on  we  are  introduced  to  a  dull-witted  and  un- 
enlightened monarch,  who  insults  Apollonius.  Being  after- 
wards convinced  of  his  error,  we  are  told,  "  the  king  bunt 
into  tears  •  •  •  .  and  attributed  his  prejudices  against  the 
Greeks  to  the  tales  and  falsehoods  of  Egyptian  travellers, 
who,  while  they  boasted  of  their  nation  as  wise  and  holy  and 
author  of  those  laws  relating  to  sacrifices  and  mysteries 
which  obtain  in  Greece,  described  the  Greeks  as  men  of 
imsound  judgment,  the  soum  of  men  .  •  •  •  eto.  •  •  • 
Third«oentury  authors,  then,  believed  that  India  was 
frequently  visited  by  Egyptian  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
liabyloiiiana. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  author  of  this  "  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius" conceived  that  he  would  best  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  his  age  by  accepting  a  very  close  and  frequent  inter- 
communication between  India,  Babylon  aud  Egypt,  before 
and  up  to  the  date  of  Apollonius  (40  a.d.)»  as  in  the  regular 
nature  of  things.  Had  there  been  no  such  regular  inter- 
coinnumicRtion,  he  would  not  have  written  the  passages 
quoted  above. 
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NOTB  BT  Sut  GbOBOB  BotDWOOD  ON  THB  ABOYB  PaPBB.^ 

Every  article  of  Hindu  manufacture,  ezoepting  the  non* 
descript  curiosities  made  for  EuropeaaSy  liad  a  religious 
significance,  and  their  ornamentation  was  all  symbolical.  For 

himself,  he  had  no  doubt  that  nearly  every  symbol  in  uoe 
in  India  came  originally  from  Mesopotamia.  This  could 
not  yet  be  demonstrated  in  every  case;  but  he  hoped  the 
book  he  was  preparing  ioT  the  prees  would  prove  it  in  a 
great  many  cases:  and  it  might  be  inferred,  without  direct 
proof,  from  the  commercial  history  of  India.  He  could 
not  attribute  much  to  tiie  direct  influence  of  Egypt,  fur  it 
was  operative  millciiiiiums  before  the  appearance  of  the  Aryas 
on  the  scene  of  history,  yet  indirectly  it  must  have  had 
a  great  initial  influence  on  the  development  of  Aryan  arts. 
Egyptian  caravan  commerce  became  continuous  with  that 
of  Mesopotamia  about  B.C.  2000,  and  thus  helped  to  pro* 
pagate  a  common  Egypto-Mcsopotamian  type  of  industrial 
and  decorative  art  from  Inner  Africa  to  Central  Asia  ; 
and  when  the  Aryas  began  to  move  into  Persia,  and  India, 
and  Anterior  Asia,  and  Europe,  they  moved  directly  across 
this  line  of  propagation  of  £gypto*llfesopotamian  handicraft 
art,  and  this,  probably,  largely  accounts  for  the  obvious 
resemblances  between  the  household  arts  of  all  the  civilized 
and  semi- civilized  countries  of  iLu  Old  World.  But  the 
abiding  iutiueuco  of  Mesopotamia  on  India,  as  still  mani- 
fested, particularly  in  the  arts  of  Southern  India,  where  the 
e£Eects  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  were  not  directly  felt, 
was  not  developed  until  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  b.c.,  when 
Psammetichus  I.  in  Egypt,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  III.  in 
Babylonia,  first  organized  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  it  was 
carried  on  down  to  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens.  Buddhism 
itself  was  the  direct  result  in  his  (Sir  George  Birdwood's) 

>  This  notr  is  thn  substance  of  Sir  G.  Rirdwood's  repljr  to  the  President's 

Question  whether  he  had  observed  anv  indications  of  symboUsm  ia  Indian  textile 
ibrics,  when  Mr.  S«wt;U's  paper  had  been  read  at  the  Society's  UmHag  on  the 
21it  Jase,  1S86. 
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opinion,  as  lie  had  some  years  ago  stated  in  the  Athenawn^ 
of  this  enlarged  eommercial  intercoorse;  lor  Baddhism  was 
simply  oomniercialiaed»  intemationaliaed  Hinduism,  wliieli 

reverted  at  once  to  the  national,  strongly  anti-commercial 
type,  formulated  in  "  The  Code  of  Manu,'*  as  soon  as  the  old 
overland  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West  began  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  Mahomedans.  Obvionslj  as  Buddhism 
itself,  so  its  ritualistic  symbolism  also,  must  have  owed  mnch 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  ancient  Hindus  with  Mesopotamia. 
As  to  the  8wa6tika  and  the  triSuh  being  dun-symbols,  they 
were  phallic  symbols  before  that.  He  (Sir  George  Bu  d  wood) 
took  no  interest  in  phallic  symbols  until  they  assumed  the 
poetic  form  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree  of  Life ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  moastika  was  the 
■first  symbol  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  before  that  of  woman, 
and  the  friktla  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  or  before  that  of  man. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  circumstance  that  the  latest  broche 
silk  manufactured  for  the  present  London  season  was  all 
over  diapered  with  the  swastika  symbol,  of  the  same  askew 
type  as  is  stamped  on  the  leaden  image  of  the  Asian  Venus 
found  by  Schliemann  in  the  ruins  of  **  the  3rdy'*  or  burnt 
city (<*  the  Homeric  IHos  *')  at  Hissarlik. 

ISth  Aug. — Since  writing  out  the  above  T  have  purchased 
at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  a  very  primilive^looking 
wooden  ladle  from  Jun4gahr,  where  it  is  used  to  pour  the 
libations  of  ffhi  in  the  sacriEces  to  Agni,  "  the  god  of  fire,*' 
the  south,''  etc.  The  howl  is  fashioned  as  the  yfrni^Hngam 
symbol,  and  immediately  over  it  is  carved  the  symbol  Amn^ 
(larart/if  "the  Country  of  Bliss,"  in  which  the  swastika  is 
represented  within  a  square  or  four-sided  enclosure,  while  at 
the  back  of  it  is  carved  a  tortoise,  the  uniTcrsal  emblem  in 
the  £ast  of  fecundity.— G.B, 
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Art.  XVII.— Pre-Akkadian  Semites,    By  G,  Bertin, 

M.E.A.S. 

Enifteiiee  of  a  Pre -Akkadian  Semitic  Population  in  Mesopotamia. — ^AfiMpted 
Notions. — ^Priority  of  the  Semitic  Civilization. — Names  of  Stars  wrongly 
Explfiinod  by  Akkadian. — Primitive  S}*ntactical  Order  in  Akkiidiiin  and  in 
Semitic  Babyluuiau,  —  Mutual  Enirtion. — Both  ropulatiorT^  adopt  the 
Same. — Exarapleti  of  Primitive  Semj?;  Babylonian. — Intermediary  Stage. 
—Use  of  Permausivo.  — Pronoun-Siiilix- — ^Mimmation. — Fonnation  of 
Abstracts. — Fcmiuiuo  Verb  uaed  with  Masculine  Subject. — ^Propobed 
£xpIanfttions.~  Origin  of  the  Syllabary. — Akkadian  Befoim, — Phonetic 
Defeniii]UitivM.^I]iTerMd  Bflading  of  Compomid  Bignt.~Haterial  for 
WritiDg.^AnaiigieBMiit  of  Hit  Qfoapa  on  the  Interiptions. — Qronpi 
FirHf  B«Terted.~8eiiiitie  Nusm  of  Stm  and  Oodn— Akkadian  Plio- 
nelieallj  Spelt.— Semitic  Words  Borrowed  by  Akkadian.  —  Akkadian 
Ideograms. — Akkadian  and  Semitic  Orientatjon. — Semitic  Period  For- 
gotten.—Everything  Attributed  to  the  Akkadians. — Greek  Traditions. — 
Ijegend  of  Ninus.— SarL'oTi. — Poyril  Canon. — Antediluvian  Kinoes,  Semitic. 
— St'f^oml  Period. — Akk  uli  iii  K-::i!)llshment. — Third  Period. — Struggle  of 
the  bumero- Akkadians  mJ  ilii:  K  issites. — Leg:end  of  Sfmirami.s. — Fourth 
Period. — Semitic  Su^runiiicy.— Ihu  tto-cailed  Secret  Writing. — Conclusion. 

AsgTKiOLOGT  offers  Biioli  a  vast  field  still  unexplored  that  it  is 

hardly  possible  to  open  a  new  tract  without  falling  on  some 
unexpcMjted  discovery.  That  is  how,  studying  Babylonian 
astroaomy,  a  subject  so  difficult  that  few  scholars  have 
yentured  to  take  it^  I  arrived,  after  many  doubts  and  hesi- 
tations, at  the  conclusion  that,  when  the  Akkadians  appeared 
in  Mesopotamia,  the  country  was  already  occupied  by  a 
Semitic  population  possessing  a  certaiu  degree  of  civilization 
and  the  art  of  writing. 

It  required  many  strong  evidences  to  bring  me  round  to 
this  opinion,  for  I,  like  most  Assyriologists,  accepting  the 
statement  of  the  Babylonians  themselTes,  and  also  through 
an  excusable  and  natural  enthusiastic  desire  to  attribute  all 
the  liighcst  achievements  to  the  Akkadians,  lucked  at  tbum 
as  tJie  inventors  of  the  Ouueiform  writing,  and  the  first 
civilizers  of  Western  Asia. 
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Tliough  the  Assyriologists  were  unanimous  on  the  matter, 
they  held  very  different  opimons  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  Akkadian  civilization  was  developed  and  impart<Hi  to 
the  BabyloDiaiiB,  for  the  Babylonians  attribatiDg  indeed 
eTorything  to  the  Aklradiann  make  no  dear  statement  as 
to  the  origin  of  their  civilization.  Two  opinions  prevailed. 
Some  thought  that  the  Akkadians  were  in  possessi  ni  of  the 
country,  and  had  made  the  &rst  steps  in  civilization,  and 
invented  writing,  when  the  Semites  invaded  it  either 
-violently  by  force  of  arms  or  peacefully  by  slow  colonization, 
snbstitating  themselTes  little  by  little  for  the  preTious  in* 
hahitants.  Others  thought  that  the  Akkadians  invaded 
Babylonia,  bringing  "with  them  along  with  their  religion, 
their  legends  and  traditions,  their  laws,  their  art,  their 
building  knowledge,  agricultural  skill,  and  that  great  oivi- 
liser  of  nations — the  art  of  writing."  These  were,  howeyer, 
mere  sappositions,  for,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  we  see 
Semites  and  Akkadians  living  side  by  side  on  friendly  terms, 
all  remembrance  even  of  the  period  of  strue^le  of  the  two 
races  seeming  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Babylonian  literature. 

It  is  the  study  of  the  names  of  the  stars  in  astrological 
texts  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  which  revealed  to  me 
first  the  priority  of  the  Semitio  civilization.  As  already 
noticed  by 'ike  late  F.  Lenormant,^  seyeral  names  of  stars 
arc  evidently  Semitic,  and  these  Semitic  names  are  found 
in  the  Akkadinn  column  of  the  bilingual  list  as: 

Hh  HOf  "^I-  V-  da-pi-m,* 
H-  S  fcif  >^        W  etc. 
More  often,  however,  the  names  of  stars  are  written  idro- 
graphically,  but  their  Semitic  reading  is  made  certain  by 
the  presence  in  the  compound  of  prepositions,  of  the  relative 
ia,  and  of  the  phonetic  complements.   For  instance, 

>ff  *^  Ti  *^     explained  by  mm'ta-har-ru  mu-ia-nu,* 

*  Who  howeTer  admits  inabilitj  to  detoot  tiie  csiM  of  tiiii  aaonaly. 

«  W.A.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  K^,  1.  50. 

*  ibid.  1.  63.    These  words  are  also  found  in  the  Semitic  oolumn  in  other  lists. 

*  W.A.I.  ?ol.  T.  pL  4S,  L  42.  in  the  following  pages,  in  liio  onotatiow  of 
this  work,  the  flnt  nnmberwill  iiklicste  tho  Tolnme,  too  ieeond  the  puto,  and  lbs 
third  the  line* 
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therefore  thb  name  mast  be  Semitic,  as  anu  Ib  tlie  fonnatiTe 

of  the  plural  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  and  not  in  Akkadian ; 
JflP  and  >-<  are  ideograms  to  bo  read  in  tbo  Semitic  language. 
There  ia  still  kea  doubt  in  this  name : 

k:M  +  :^  -'^T  V  -  <T-      ^^M  ri^gf  -n^ 

which  must  be  read  kakkab  mai  iabha  Ha  ina  Si-id  kakkab 
«i6-sf-iMi  uatUEu  'the  double  twin  atar  which  is  fixed  by  the 

side  of  the  star  sibzina.'  In  this  sentence  ^^c  have  tbe 
relative  ia  and  the  preposition  ina,  si- id  written  plKJiietically, 
and  the  ideogram       with  the  phonetio  complement  2^. 

In  many  cases  the  Babylonians,  themaelTes  attributing  all 
their  knowledge  to  an  Akkadian  origin,  have  tried  to  explain 
these  Semitic  names  of  stars  by  the  Akkadian,  and  often 
failed  to  give  an  explanation  in  agreement  with  the  meaning 
preserved  traditionally.  We  have  a  striking  example  in 
W.A.L  vol.  ii.  pL  47,  1.  16  to  L  23.  The  tablet  reproduced 
there  contains  part  of  a  commentary  explaining  some  astro- 
logical works.  The  scribe  therefore  tries  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  this  name  of  star : 

The  3cnbe  gives  as  translation'  for  »^  mn/a((du,  and 
compares  it  to  Jgf  translated  by  mar-nm  ;  for  he  gives 
three  different  readings  with  three  translations ,  but  he  seems 
to  know  the  traditional  meaning,  and  adds : 

""II  ^IBf  ^  K  SAR-DA=fl-^/-e  mrtiii,  ana 

a§u  ilu  bel  ki  qabu,  *  S  \rda=: crown  of  royalty,  for 
the  rising  of  God,  the  lord,  as  they  say/ 

»  W.A.I,  iii.  37,  58. 

'  W.A.I,  ii,  47,  16;  and  v.  46,  12,  in  this  last  list  is  adilod  after 
S^'tWf         ^T»-  to  be  road  rabu  'grmt,'  ciualiticatiTe  of  iam$,  with  the  detenui- 
native  prefix  of  diriaity,  divinsly  grtat,  so  to  say. 

»  W:a  J.  u.  47, 17-23. 

«  This  teblet  ii  irrittaa  in  a  peeoliar  atyl* ;  ti  is  alvayi  writtoa  >^y<  instead 
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The  name  of  the  star  i%  however,  olear  enough :  the  aeribe 
would  not  haye  had  to  dianuM  it  in  thia  off-handed  way,  if 
he  had  not  ohstinatelf  looked  at  it  with  the  preoonoeLved 

idea  that  it  was  Akkadian,  and  is  to  be  read : 

nabu  aarda  D,P.  amm  rubu  m  same  'it  proclaims  the 
loyaltj  of  Ann,  prinoe  of  heayen,' 

hu  is  the  phonetic  complement  of  the  ideogram  '  ^ 
word,'  and  here  for  'speak,  proclaim,  announce/  u  that  of 
'prince,'  and  that  of  >->f-  '  heaven '  (this  last  ia  often 
found  80  written),  tarda  is  the  accusative  in  the  construct 
state  regimen  of  the  verb  and  written  phonetically,  anm 
genitive  with  mimmation  is  also  written  phonetically,  is 
iLc  rohitive  used  as  in  Assyrian  to  express  the  em^liatic 
genitive. 

The  scrihes  had  even,  in  some  cases,  lost  the  tradition  of 
the  meaning.    We  have,  for  instance,  the  name 
HUl  ideogram  explained  by  ^a^ba^fi'ta-nu,^ 

and  translated  *tail*  by  Prof.  Sayce,  who  is  probably  right ; 
the  phoiicLic  reading  was  no  doubt  used  in  the  astrological 
texts,  as  is  the  case  for  other  naiiiea.-  The  scribe  who 
wrote  the  tablet  published  in  W.A.I,  vol.  v.  pi.  46,  seems, 
however,  to  have  forgotten  that,  and  tries  to  explain  the 
word  by  treating  it  as  Akkadian  phonetically  written. 

f^a*ba  is  rendered  by  ahbut,  the  Assyrianized  feminine 
form  of  the  supposed  Akkadi  in  word  haba,  and  si-ra-nu  is 
explained  by  ^:^tyf  -Hf-  yY*^-  sir  Ann  *the  field  of  Auu.'' 

Many  other  examples  could  be  added. 

As  already  noticed  by  the  late  F.  Lenormant,^  Akkadian 
contains  many  Semitic  words ;  it  ia  what  we  should  expect. 

»  W.A.T.  ii.  49,  47. 

^  We  find  '^*^  >f-  ^^ff  *^y<y  ^»       ^^^^^  g^oup  being  a  compound 

ideogram,  and  the  secoiid  the  phonetic  rciiderinp,  both  use<l  in  connected  texts. 

*  Tkis  explanation  u»  the  more  curious  because  Akkadian  iti  n^ver  written 
phonetically  in  this  way,  and  in  tbia  supposed  compound  the  god  Ana  would  be 
written  in  a  very  abnormal  way,  and  tne  scribe  nad  to  neglect  the  name  of 
another  god         ti^^T  *"^TTT^  ""i^TT  "^e  of  the  <ildost,  whose 

name  is  found  on  the  earliest  mscriptions,  and  the  ereat  god  of  Gudea.  The 
group  of  8tar«  designated  by  the  compound  ideogram  >-J[J  HF" 
represented,  no  doubt,  the  tail  of  tfaia  god. 

«  In  hit  JSimdtt  jUtkaOimmM, 
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He,  howeTer,  ezplains  it  by  a  long  intercourae,  bnt  in  this 
oase  the  oldest  texts  would  be  purer  and  freer  from  bor- 
rowed words,  which  is  not  the  case  ;  in  the  oldest  inscriptions 
we  find  already  these  Semitic  words  more  or  less  Akka- 
dianized,  as  in  the  later  tunea.  These  words  besides,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  indicate  a  more  advanoed  state  of  civili- 
sation. If  we  accept  tihe  priority  of  the  Semitic  civiltaation, 
and  their  occnpation  of  Mesopotamia  previous  to  the  Ak- 
kadian invasion,  everything  is  easily  explained,  and  we  see 
how  the  syntactical  order  of  the  languages  of  the  two  popu- 
lations, which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  philologist,  is  the 
result  of  mutual  influences,  both  having  as  formula  Y  2  4  5  8. 

When  the  Akkadians  invaded  Babylonia,  the  formula  ^  of 
fliw  grammar  was  I  13  5  8,  this  is  shown  by  the  order  of  the 
incorporated  pronouns.-  The  grammar  of  the  Semitic  popu- 
lation in  possession  of  the  land  bad  the  formula  IV  246  7. 
This  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  pronouns  when  united 
to  the  verb  at  the  permaasive,  which  is  the  verbal  noun  in 
the  construct  state.  For  instance,  in  saktidi-ka  *  she  places 
thee,'  we  have  sakna  the  verb,  at  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  pers. 
feminine  subject,  and  ka  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  pers.  in 
regimen.'  This  ideological  order  is  the  one  preserved  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  which  has  escaped  to  the  Turanian 
influence.^ 

'  I  adopt  the  ingenioas  formultt^  designed  by  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  for 
Ilk  ajntaetical  comparatiTe  study  in  lua  coune  of  lectUM  at  Unfmifejr  Colkfe. 
Ths  ludieeH  are : 

I  a.-fs.+r. 
II  a.+T.+s. 

III  +8.-1-8.  IgeiL-l-iL   2ii.+gen.   3  adj. -fa.  4n.-fadj. 

IV  ?.4.8.+a.  Sa.'hT.   6  ▼.•fa.   Tv.-H.  8i.+t. 

V  8.-»-a.-fT. 
VI  s.+v.+a. 

*  The  prinitiTe  podtion  ol  tihe  Akkadian  genitiTe  and  adjectiva,  wbiek  is  given 

in  tiiii  formula,  is  preserred  In  tiie  compound  expressions,  as  usually  happenst  so 
we  hare         ^y||  |g[  atta-toffii^iu  *UL  the  midafe  of  the  aky/  word  for  word 

*sky-niidst-m.' 

*  Often  languiifres  preserve  in  the  verbal  forms  traces  of  the  different  stages 
through  which  they  have  nassitl.  For  instance,  in  French  le  chat  tue  la  tourU  givea 
s.-f-V'+a.  of  formula  VI,  which  is  thi  oiip  of  modern  French  ;  hut,  when  the 
nouns  are  represented  by  pronouns  il  la  tm^  it  gives  s.  4-a.4-,v^«f  which  is  the 
Latin  formula ;  if  now  we  consider  that  in  the  verb  tlie  rabjeefc  la  eipreeeed 
by  the  suffix  we  hare  la  lii-e  a.  -^T.-t-a.  loimnla  11,  wfaidi  la  that  of  tiie  early 
Aryan  lan)[^Tiage9. 

*  I  say  I'uianian  inHueace,  because  I  accept  the  Turanian  affinity  of  Akkadian. 
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When  the  two  populations  came  ia  contact,  they  mast 
have  found  in  the  differaot^  nay  opposed,  ideologioal  order 
of  their  langoagee  a  great  impedinient  in  their  interooinm. 
The  AHradian  conqnerore  impoeed  thmr  language ;  bat,  to  he 

understood,  they  had  to  modify  their  syntax,  and  little  hy 
little  these  changes  pa»»ed  into  the  pure  Akkadian.  The 
Akkadians  adopted  partly  the  syntactical  order  of  their 
Semitic  anhjectsL  The  order  of  the  nominatiYe  and  genitive 
of  the  nonn  and  ad jective,  were  reTereed ;  the  Terb  waa  lelt 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  hut  with  the  position  of  the 
subject  and  (3bject  reversed..  The  pritnitivc  ideological  order 
was  preserved  in  the  verbal  incorporatiou,  no  doubt,  because 
the  Semites  having  no  such  incorporation,  it  escaped  their 
inflnenoe.  The  Akkadian  teste  give  few,  though  irery  few, 
examples  of  the  primitiye  ^taetical  order.^ 

The  language  of  the  primitive  Babylonian  Semites,  which 
caused  such  a  pcrturbatiuii  in  the  Akkadian  trraramar,  was 
also  deeply  affo<-ted,  as  we  see  by  the  A^^yriau  of  the  literary 
period.  It  kept,  when  it  was  only  a  popular  vernacular 
dialect,  for  a  longer  period  ito  primitiTe  syntactical  order.* 
The  proper  names  of  the  Semites  preserved  in  the  earliest 
commercial  docnments  give  ns  indeed  specimens  of  the 
intermediary  stages  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  In  these 
proper  names  we  have  many  examples  of  verbs  followed 
by  their  subjects,  as  nidin-Nana^  *  N.  gave,'  bani'Sin  * 
'8.  created/  enb-Sin^  'S.  came,'  mbam-Sin^  <&  increased/ 

^  Those  examples,  already  notbed  by  F.  Lenormaat,  irare  eoDMdefod  by  him  as 

abnonnai  oon^tructioBS. 
'  At  NineTeh,  whidi  ma  far  from  the  Akkadian  centre  of  ciTilixttioii,  and 

where  the  Akkadians  had  remained,  perhaps,  in  smaller  number,  the  writers 
foll(»wed  less  clostly  the  Babjrlonian  syntactical  order.  Even  in  the  oflReial  records 
of  the  Ninevita  kings  there  la  a  gn  ut  liberty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
liie  Tf^raen  of  4lie  fob  ia  often  rejected  after  it,  ete.  We  luiTe  aleo  in  tiM 
Babyloni.in  Semitic  texts  examples  of  similar  ioversions;  but,  of  course,  in 
literary  works  we  must  take  into  acronnt  the  desire  of  the  author  for  girin^ 
varietT  to  )m  periods  and  the  licence  in  which  he  indulges. 

*  B.  66,  1.  34,  and  B.  83,  1.  8.  The  private  tablets  of  this  early  period 
(Rim-Sin,  Ilammunthi  and  iSam'u-Tluna)  have  been  copiefl  by  Dr.  8tTn?5?«- 
maier  and  publiihed  in  the  Traosactiona  of  the  Onentaiiats*  Uoi^grees  held 
at  Berlin. 

*  li.  .07.  1.  14. 

*  B.  12,  1.  ^5. 

*  Ji.  6di  1.  li'i  71,  L  31;  91,  L  22,  eto. 
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ibni-Sin^  *  S.  created/  igmil-Sin^  *  S.  favoured/  ibuS'JSa^ 
'E.  made/  iMkur^Ea^  '£a  recorded/  eto.  The  proper 
namea  giTuig  a  complete  sentence  with  an  object  are  natu* 
rally  rare;  the  examples  we  have  ehow,  howeTer»  that  the 

object,  being  lees  intimately  connected  to  the  verb,  was  first 
rejected  before;  this  is  the  intermediitrj  stage,  the  formula  of 
this  construction  being  II : 

arda-luiiamar'Samas  ^  *  may  Shamas  enlight^  the  slaye/ 
SamaS'ta-banU-Beltu-Gula*  'the  lady  Quia  has  created 

my  light. 

To  nnderstand  well  the  transformation  of  the  early  Baby- 
Ionian  grammar,  we  must  not  forget  how  the  tenses  of  the 
Semitic  verb  were  developed.'    The  Assyrian  permansive, 

which  took  such  a  great  importance  in  the  coguato  liiiiguages, 
was  primitively  the  verbal  theme,  or  a  kind  of  verbal  noun 
in  the  oonstnict  state  followed  by  the  pronominal  suffixes 
forming  a  genitive  of  position :  nasa-ku,  1st  pera  permansiye 
of  nattt,  is  Uhe  bringing  of  me'  or  'my  bringing/  le* 
*1  bring  or  brought/  The  name  Bani'Sin  gives  an  example 
of  a  noun  being  attached  to  the  verb  as  the  pronoun;  the 
meaning  is  *Sin  created/  but  really  'the  creating  of  Sin.' 
This  way  of  expression  not  being  found  clear  enough,  the 
8emiteS|  by  the  nse  of  auxiliaries^  developed  another  tense, 
the  aorist;^  but,  as  the  auxiliary  became  in  time  agglutinated 

»  B.  32,  1.  7  ;  02, 1.  34  ;  78,  L  27,  elo. 
«  B.  «6,  1.  22  ;  73,  30. 
>  B.  57, 1.  43 ;  84, 1.  21 ;  89, 1.  18,  eto. 
«  B.  89,1. 18. 

^  b.  52, 1.  U ;  78,  L  9.  See  alio  PinchflB,  8.B.A.  Kocoediiigi,  lit  Beoember, 

1885,  p.  9. 

•  8.B.A.  Proceedings,  1885  G,  p.  48,  1.  33.  In  this  mime  Samal  means  not 
the  Snn-god,  but  the  *giiiding  light,*  as  we  say  'bU  guiding  star,*  and  tiie 
French  a.^hr  or  tUoih. 

'  8ee  Bertin,  StufffeHimt  on  the  Formation  of  ike  Semilic  Journal  of 

the  R.A.8.  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  105-118. 

"  This  tenae  is  called  present  or  future  by  those  who  wrote  Arabic  grammars, 
but  this  name  cannot  suit,  as  in  Assyrian  it  dcsiirnatcd  generally  the  jmst,  and 
became  the  imtoricai  tense.  I  hare  proposed,  in  the  paper  quoted  aoove,  the 
name  of  aorist-pasl  for  the  permaanre  or  preterit  (rf  the  Heorew,  and  aorist* 
present  for  the  other  tense,  in  imitation  of  die  terms  adopted  by  do  Boqj^  in  hia 
Egyptian  Grammar.  The  permansiTe,  as  we  know  it  in  tne  late  inscriptions,  was 
not  the  one  used  in  the  earl?  period,  the  first  person  in  Aru,  and  the  third  (this 
being  the  Terhal  theme  in  the*  maacnline  oar  feminine}  may  be  the  primiliTe  forma, 
but  the  aeoond  peiaoii  tppeara  to  he  a  later  form  intiodveed  by  Arammm  in- 
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to  the  verbal  noun,  and  was  considered  as  forming  only  one 
word  with  it,  the  subject  was  placed  alter  bjr  the  Pre- 
Akkadiaa  Semitea^  as  in  Arabic  and  Ilcbrew  ;  we  have^ 
therefore,  rach  names  as  Xgmil-Sixi^  lakur-fiay  Umi-Sm,  ete» 
The  nearly  oomplete  loss  of  the  permansiye  in  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  Akkadian  influence. 
The  preformatives  of  the  aorist  were,  by  false  analogy, 
compared  to  the  incorporated  pronouns  of  the  Akkadian 
Terby  and  this  tense,  being  more  easily  understood  by  the 
Akkadian  oonqaerors,  was  the  one  mostly  used  by  the  con- 
quered Semites. 

The  force  and  origin  of  the  suffixes  of  the  permansive  and 
of  the  prefixes  of  the  aorist  were  lost  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  is  not  due  to  Akkadian  influence,  as  the  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  We  found « 
therefore,  the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  accusative  attached 
to  the  yerb  and  followed  by  the  noun  subject : 

etel-kO'Sin.^ 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  which  the  study  of  these 
early  proper  names  brings  us  is  that  the  Babylonian  Semites, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Akkadians,  possessed  already  the 
foUy-deToloped  Semitic  grammar :  construct  state  and  cases 
in  the  nouns  as  in  Arabic,  abstracts  formed  by  the  feminine 
suffixes,  permansiTe,  aorist  and  Toioes  formed  by  affixes,- 
etc.,  as  in  Hebrew  and  other  cognate  tongues.  The  dif- 
ference with  later  Babylonian  is  indeed  most  trifling,  as  the 
use  of  the  mimmation  with  the  verb  as  in  ir^m-Sint  which 
is  still  noticed  in  the  inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  and  the 
use  of  d  (perhaps  f)  by  the  side  of  ^  in  the  formation  of 
abstracts,  as  in  sardOf  construct  of  sarwtu. 

Tlitio  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  which  would  be  of  very 
great  importance,  if  it  oould  be  established  beyond  doubt, 

fluence  ;  the  primitive  forms  of  the  permansiTe,  'which  are  composed  hy  gnffixinsr 
the  persoQiil  possessive  pronouns,  must  have  heen  very  similar  to  the  aorist  oi 
Etmopiaii. 

>  B.  42,1.  12;  63, 1.  13,  etc. 

^  The  form  luttamar^  which  wo  have  seen  aboTe,  is  the  pracative  ol  the 
secondarj  Shaphcl  voice  or  IstapheL 

/ 
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that  is,  what  appears  to  be  the  use  of  the  feminine  for  the 
masculine  in  the  third  person  of  the  permaasiTe,  we  have : 

nabat  kakkabu  ^  *  the  star  proclaims^' 

where  the  masculine  noun  in  the  nominatiye  kakkabu  seems 
to  be  the  subject  nabat,  third  person  fern*  of  the  permansive 
of  nabu, 

nidnat  Sin  ^  *  Sin  gave/ 

where  the  verb  is  also  in  the  feminine.  There  are  other 
examples,  but,  as  stated  before,  we  have  also  the  3rd  pers. 

masc. ;  the  use  of  the  feminine  would  not,  therefore,  be 
exclusive,  and  these  examples  would  only  indicate  a 
tendency.^ 

Was  there,  we  may  ask,  in  Mesopotamia,  when  the  Semites 
arriyed  in  it,  an  older  population  having  a  different  gram- 
matical conception,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  this 

tendency  would  have  been  developed  ?  or  are  we  to  sec  in  it 
the  result  of  an  Akkadian  influence,  the  Akkadian  not  being 
a  sex-denotiog  language  ?  or  has  it,  after  all,  come  simply 
from  a  natural  decay,  as  in  Egyptian  f 

There  may  be  still  another  explanation.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  permansive  was  not  properly  a  tense,  but  the  verbal 
theme  followed  by  the  suffixes  of  the  pronouns,  these  being 
in  the  genitive  by  position.  Bam-Sin  '  the  creating  of  Sin,' 
came  to  mean  'Sin  created'  only  by  development,  as  it 
happened  also  in  Egyptian.  The  3rd  person  of  the  per- 
mansive, for  the  same  reason,  has  no  suffix,  for  the  noun 
subject  was,  so  to  say,  suffixed  to  the  verb,  and  ought  to  be 
followed  by  a  feminine  noun  as  well  as  by  a  masculine  one. 
We  find  among  the  proper  names,  indeed,  gamil-Oulat*  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  3rd  pers.  of  a  permansive,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  goddess,  and  'the  favour  of  Gula '  is 
'  G-ula  favours,'  as  in  the  case  of  Bom-Sin*  The  use  of  this 
tense,  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  with  the  noun  as  subject, 

*  W.A.I.  T.  46,  1.  40.  There  exists  in  Syriftc  ft  feminine  form  fortha  word 
<Btar,'  but  here  the  tennination  shows  that  we  have  a  masculine  word. 

s  B.  30,  L  84 ;  8S,  1.  2#;  42, 1. 20. 

>  On  th(  other  side,  we  hftve  feminiiio  noon  with  verb  in  Am  aaflcnlin^  a>  NiiiH' 

Nana  and  (iautil-Oula. 

*  Btrafi^maier,  ^'o.  24, 1.  23. 
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must  have  arisen  in  the  Semitic  tongues  only  when  the 
notion  of  its  formation  had  been  lost,  or  perhaps  also  from 
the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  aubject.^  In  early  Babylonian, 
as  in  the  other  Semitic  toDgaee,  the  abstract  nouns  were 

formed  by  the  suffix  afj  which  is  also  the  suliix  of  the  3rd 
pers.  feoi.  of  the  permansive.  In  the  cases  mentioned  before 
we  may  have  abstracts  in  the  construct  state,  nabat  kakkabu  ' 
would  be  'the  proclamation  or  proclaiming  of  the  star/ 
ntdnat'Sin  'the  gift  or  giving  of  Sin,'  which  carry  to  the 
mind  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  permansim 

•  What,  however,  seems  to  contradict  this  explanation  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  proper  names  of  the  earliest  commercial 
documents  we  often  £nd  names  composed  with  the  same 
elements,  but  reversed,  as  Sin-turam*  and  turam»ilia,*  Oamil* 
8in^  and  Sm-Qimilf  and  also  the  same  root  as  the  aorist 
form  igmU'Sin ; '  if  turam  and  gamU  are  verbal  forms,  so  are 
no  doubt  the  forms  in  at. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  syllabary,  we  find  a  great  many 
proofs  of  the  priority  of  the  Semitic  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Ganeiform  syllabary  is  very  badly 
adapted  to  Assyrian,  but  the  same  may  be  said  with  still 
more  reason  as  regards  Akkadian ;  the  vowels,  for  instance, 
"which  play  an  important  part  in  this  language,  are  often 
doubtful.  When  the  Akkadian  conquerors  tried  to  apply  to 
their  language  the  system  of  writing,  partly  ideographic  and 
partly  phonetic,  of  their  Semitic  subjects,  they  had  to  modify 
and  reform  it  in  a  certaia  measore.  The  ideograms  were 
taken  bodily,  but  read  in  accordance  with  the  Akkadian 
vocabulary  ;  these  new  pronunciations  were  taken  as  new 
phonetic  values,  though  in  many  cases  the  Semitic  value  was 
retained;  hence  the  polyphonism.    In  practice,  however, 

>  In  the  Latin  tongues,  and  especially  in  Froucb,  the  subject  is  expressed  in 
tbe  tame  way,  tboQfrh  the  penon  is  im\)\u  d  by  the  flindoii. 

»  We  should  cxpt  ct  the  genitive  l-akkahi  in  this  case,  though  the  Babylonians 
often  neglected  it ;  w<  find  B$M  Hri  and  £*lit  biru  *  the  lady  of  Wisdom,'  one  ol 
tbe  names  ot  i  twiuctmu. 

>  B.  24,  L  26. 

•  K.  66,  1.  24. 

•  ii.  62.  1.  60  ;  95, 1.  22. 

•  B.  97. 1.  2. 

•  B00  above. 

^ 
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all  the  values  were  not  accepted  bj  the  two  populations^  some 
lemamed  exoloaTely  Akkadian,  and  some  ezclusiyely  Semitic.^ 
It  may  e^en  be  that  at  first  there  were  two  diatinet 
syllabaries,  and  that  the  phonetic  Talnes  passed  from  one 

syllabary  into  tlio  otlicr  slowly,  as  words  passed  irom  oae 
vocabulary  into  the  other. 

The  Akkadian  scribes  seem  to  have  felt  the  want  of 
precising  more  aocnrately  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
expressed  by  the  ideograms.  In  a  great  many  oases  they  wrote 
the  pronnnciation  inside  or  by  the  side  of  them,  as : 

<^<T^^  and  yj  a-hm} 

fc^^'  sa  for  aaa,^ 

and  a  great  many  others. 

This  system  of  explaining  the  pronunciation  of  an  ideogram 
by  another  group  has  been  also  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptian 
scribes :  it  is  what  is  called  phonetic  determinatives. 

When  the  Akkadians  had  to  borrow  a  Semitic  word, 
expressed  by  an  ideogram,  they  felt  more  than  ever  the  want 
of  determining  its  pronnnciation.  For  example,  the  word 
for  *  price '  ^imu  in  Assyrian  passed  into  Akkadian,  its 
Akkadiunized  form  is  therefore  written  inside  ^<*y  n ie-am,^ 

^  F.  Lenormnnt  hns  already  pointed  out  this,  and  lays  a  great  deal  of  SferMi  on 

it.  AT  ii.y  vahirs  used  in  the  Habyloniaii  Sf  :iiitic  texts  must  have  come  throup^h 
Sumenaa,  as  they  indicate  the  phonetic  changeti  of  the  two  dialects.  This  aiises, 
perhaps  became  the  Semitie  lenafawiim  took  p]Me  wIuib  the  Smuerba  had 
acquired  the  supremacy,  and  loiiie  of  tbe  phonetio  peentiuities  of  Sumerian  tuj 
be  due  to  the  Semitic  influence. 

*  T.  G.  Pinches,  Archaic  Form*  of  JB.  Characters^  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
KrihehriftfoiMhung,  toI.  ii.  p.  153.  A«  the  author  here  netieei,  the  Snmeriaii 
texts  give  e-ium,  written  phonetically  without  the  ideogfrani,  that  is  oue  of  the 
]>f^culiaritieso£  Sumerian,  which  being  a  dialect  ha.s  deveh>ped  the  phonetism  more 
thiiii  Akkadian.  In  Sumerian  texts,  when  the  words  are  ex^rc'8s<ia  by  ideograms, 
they  are  to  be  read  in  their  dialectical  forms,  and  it  is  when  the  Semitic 
Babylonians  adopted  theie  ideognniia  that  they  introdooed  Sanuriaa  Tafates  ia 
their syllabaiT. 

»  W Ji.I.  1.  1,  99.  The  name  of  the  character  is  v^udili  (W.A.I,  iii.  70,  33) ; 
but  as  Prof.  Sayce  has  i]<  t:rr  1  (S.B.A.  vol.  vi.  p.  469),  when  the chara<  ten-  of  the 
syllabary  were  elassifiRd  and  named,  the  BabjloniaoB  had  loet  all  idea  ol  their 
primitive  lorm  and  origin. 

*  W.A.I.  liL  70,  82.  No  doobt  swih  is  also  the  origin  of  the  jdeogram  for 

'tmigne  *  mm  >>^^t>^.  that  fa  ^th  J**  m§  iaudBf  iodicatiogihe  pronun- 

ciation. 

'  "W.A.T.  ii.  2,  335  This  ideogram  is  ftf  vrrr  common  ti^^e  in  the  commercial 
documents  down  to  the  latest  period.  I  have  been  very  careiul  not  to  speak  of 
the  Semites  as  the  inYentora  of  writing,  for  I  wish  not  to  treat  of  this  question 

TOL.  xviu.— [new  ssaiss.]  28 
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All  the  proDUQciationa  written  in  this  way  are  Akkadian, 
which  shows  that  the  reform  was  done  by  the  Akkadians ;  the 
Semites^  koweTei*,  adopted  these  signs  so  modified  as  mere 
ideograms,  retaining  the  Akkadian  explanations  added  to 

the  primitive  groups,  no  douht  to  maintain  terms  understood 
by  both  populations. 

Thero  is  u  very  interesting  group,  fv\\  of  revelation  ;  the 
ideogram  for  'mother'  umu  in  Assyrian;  the  primitive 
Semite  term  was  no  doabt  ama,  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  StM 
*  handmaid,'  triliteralised  form  of  ma,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  Egyptian.  The  Semites  before  the  Akkadian  invasion 
had  the  group  5?T  *  *  mother.'  "UTien  the  Akkadians 
adopted  the  writing,  they  wrote  in  the  group  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  an  or  a«a,  which  was  their  term  for  *  mother,*  thus : 
^  and  ^»t,^tT.^  The  Semites  adopted  this  reformed 
group  as  an  ideogram;  but  the  Semitio  word  was  in  course  of 
time  adopted  by  the  Akkadians,  so  that  the  group  remained 
with  the  phonetic  determinative  of  a  word,  abandoned  only 
as  a  witness  of  the  reform  of  the  syllabary.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  Akkadians  would  not  borrow  such  a  word 
as  *  mother/  but  it  is  easily  explained  for  the  Akkadians,  as 
all  the  successful  invaders  must  have  taken  wives  from  tiie 
conquered  population;  the  Semitic  mother  of  the  young 
Akkadians  taught  tlieir  children  to  call  them  ama  and  not 
ana,*  so  the  word  passed  into  Akkadian. 

The  priority  of  the  Semitic  knowledge  of  writing  explains 
the  Akkadian  reversed  reading  of  certain  compound  groups. 
The  Semitesy  to  give  the  ideographic  idea  of  *  king/  formed 

now.  thou^'h  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  horrowed  this  art.  "When  the 
Semites  used  it,  they  ni'vi  r  n  furmed  it,  and  till  the  latest  period  they  employed 
the  aame  cumbrous  and  ill -titled  syllabanr. 

i  We  bftve  no  eiample  of  the  use  of  tnis  group  with  the  meaning  of  *moKSbett* 
but  ^yc  h  we  no  document  of  the  early  period  in  winch  it  would  hare  been  is  nee. 

»  W.A.I.  iT.  U,  24. 

s  Seyce's  Syll.  No.  147.  In  the  eerly  texts  the  pbeoilio  complement  ie  written 
outride,  thne:  ^yyi^f  **^T* 

*  In  our  modoni  laiifrua-ros  wc  sec  foreifrn  wordn  for  otlior  reasons  taking  the 
place  of  such  luiidameiital  native  ones,  m  in  English  papa  ior  dada^  the  infantine 
»pni»llutiuu  tur  '  lather,'  in  French  baU^  is  now  mostly  used  ;  thif  came  through 
faatuon.  In  Akkadian  wma  was  subetitnted  for  anoy  because  the  mother's  lan> 
guago  is  that  of  homo,  as  the  language  of  the  priest  is  that  of  church  ;  all  the 
liahomedaa  couatri^s  have  for  this  reeaoa  adopted  the  word  AUa  ior  *  God.' 
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the  group  If-  ^^f^y--^  ,^  analysed  If*-,  the  sign  for  the  great 
one,  the  prince  rubu,  and  ^f^^yr^  the  sign  for  'men/  ivhj} 
When  the  Akkadians  adopted  the  Babylonian  syllabary,  they 
tnmslated  the  two  oompoundB  aocording  to  their  ideological 
order,  not  yei  modified  by  Semitic  inflaenoe,  ht^al  *  men'e 
chief ;  but  treating  the  compound  group  as  a  single  ideogram, 
they  did  not  change  the  order  of  its  two  elements;  on  ciccouiit 
of  this  there  always  was  from  the  earliest  period  a  toruloncy 
to  fuse  the  two  characters  into  one,  so  that  it  became  in 
time  ^feflff  at  Nineveh,  and        at  Babylon. 

Bo  is  to  be  also  explained  *<T>f  f ,  composed  of  gal 
'chief/  and  vhki  *  assembly/  in  Anyrian  pufiru}  The 
Akkadian  following^  this  primitive  ideological  order  said 
'assembly's  chief  ukki-gal,  which  becaiiH!  ki'jffl,  explained  in 
Assyrian  by  muhiru  *  ^  leader/  In  the  same  way  is  no  doubt 
to  be  also  explained  the  other  compomid  ideograms  with 
reversed  reading*^ 

The  words  or  ideographical  compound  groups  in  which 
parts  of  their  elements,  generally  the  second  and  third,  arc 
reversed,  have,  however,  another  origin,  and  proceed  from, 
the  primitive  system  of  arranging  the  groups  together. 

The  earliest  documents  appear  to  have  been  written  on 
narrow  strips  of  papyrus,  bark,  or  leaves,^  divided  in  small 
columns  containing  two  or  tihree,  rarely  four,  characters  in 

their  width,  the  groups  forming  one  expression,  us  '  son  of 
80  and  so,^  *  my  god  so  and  so,'  '  strong  king,'  *  X  built  it,' 

>  I  give  here  the  aiehaio  fona,  which  has  preserved  clearly  ttie  compounding 
donenta. 

*  Aifflimeuui'im'as  seoUectlfs^loclliiiremiftd^ 

ktlamma  *  oonDtry.' 
«  W.A.I,  ii.  2,  398, 

*  Hid.  ii.  1.  126. 

^  There  are  few  compouDds  in  which  the  position  of  the  elements  indicates  that 
Hmj  most  have  been  created  hy  the  Akkadian  before  they  had  changed  their 
gmmnnr ;  f^M  f  coropoonds  represent  ideas  which  did  not  exist  among  the  Bemites 
previous  to  the  Akkadian  invasion. 

*  Sayce,  Ute  of  Papynu,  etc.,  S.B.A.  Trans,  vol.  i.  ^.  848  tt  9$q,  The  nie  of 
Mpynis  or  other  similar  materials  was  kept  at  all  periods  (see  Pinches,  S.B.A. 
Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  210).  I  take  the  opportunity  to  notice  that  the  form  of  the 
characters  depends  very  much  on  the  material  used.  The  linearv  characters  are 
traced  on  soft  stones,  as  saod-stone,  for  instance,  and  are  no  proof  of  the  higher 
nntii|tiity  of  the  document.  We  find  iu^criptioiui  ol  tho  same  kingwritlen  Bomo 
in  lineary  and  some  in  ouneiiorm  chaiaoten* 
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etc.,  were  separated  by  a  line.  This  primittTo  amngement 

was  retained  when  other  materials  were  used  for  writing, 
stone,  clay,  etc.,  though  the  new  ipaterials  afforded  the  means 
of  a  better  ariangement ;  so  we  see  the  cylinder  of  Gudea 
divided  in  these  narrow  cdlamnSy  many  words  having  to  be 
divided  when  larger  oolnmns  wonld  have  enabled  the  scribe 
to  write  eamly  the  whole  <ji  the  words  in  one  Hne.  The 
columns  followed  one  another  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
divisions  of  each  column  from  right  to  left,  but  the 
groups  of  characters  in  each  division  of  the  column  were 
arranged  rather  irregolarly^  though  always  beginning  in 
the  right-hand  top  ooraer,  the  second  chaiaoter  was  placed 
either  on  the  lelt  of  the  first  or  under  it.  This  margin  left 
to  the  scribe  has  thrown  a  certain  confusion  in  the  grouping 
of  characters.  The  following  diagram  ^  will  give  an  idea  of 
these  variations : 
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So  we  iind  in  the  early  inscriptions,  for  instance : 
>t^»-  and 

-HT  4P[         1?  ^  • 

^  The  irrefrnlar  nrrtiTif];t»Tnent  of  thr  charnct«'rs  in  each  division  reminds  us  of 
the  Maya  system  of  whtuig»  sometiiu*^  called  caleuliform  writing.  There  was  the 
Mine  or  itill  gretler  liMitHioii  uid  incertitude  as  to  the  eequeaoe  ol  tiie  twiou 
elementii  in  each  divkioii.  Then  was,  howerer,  it  seems,  a  gnatar  tendency  to 
arran^  the  characters  in  cohirans  in  Cuneiform  as  in  Egyptian,  especially  if  thrir 
lorms  fitted  to  this  arrangement ;  for  the  name  of  L^gai  (see  above).  It  must 
be  Iwnie  in  mind  i\m%  at  a  later  tine  the  Babylonian  ecribee  altered  toeir  way  of 
writing,  so  that  the  eharaotors  were  placed  on  the  side ;  therefore,  the  columns 
run  from  I^ft  to  ri^'ht,  and  the  groups  followed  one  another  alio  left  to  right. 
It  M  tLu>»  that  wti  print  it  in  our  quotations. 

^  Unpublished  inieripdon,  but  this  order  is  rare  for  this  name. 

"  D.-  Sar>>ec.  Dieouvrrtea  en  Chatdcf,  pi  I,  a  ;  pi.  6,  No.  4.  It  is  the  groi^ 
ing  mostly  used  no  doubt  because  the  ehaiacters  fitted  bettor  in  tiiis  oxUer. 
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It  muiit  also  bo  granted  that,  if  the  Semites  had  adopted  a 
syllabary  already  invented  by  the  Akkadians,  they  would 
have  either  borrowed  hodily  the  ideogram  oorreiBponding  to 
the  AkhadiaB        or  would  have  written  the  name  of  thein 
phoMlienlly.    Thie  is  not  the  case;  the  Semites,  though 
they  seen  to  hsT©  identified  their  gods  with  those  of  the 
Akk^idians,  have  a  ditierent  set  of  ideograms  to  represent 
them.    The  id*?ograms  of  the  Akkadian  gods  can  besides 
<>ften  be  expkined  by  the  Akkadian  phonetic  leading  of 
their  eonponentB^  and  the  names  of  the  Semitic  gods  are 
imlr  mxj^mml  by  reading  the  ohanM»tera  phonetically;  but 
when  it  is  so,  the  Semitic,  not  the  Akkadian,  ralue  of  the 
signs  must  be  taken.    In  other  oases  the  names  are  compound 
ideogrammaiie  grv^ups. 

As  already  noticed,  many  words  passed  from  Akkadian 
into  the  Semitic  Bahyicnian,  and  Irom  the  latter  into  the 
Ibrmer.  Many  Akkadian  words  were  bomwed  at  the 
earlieel  period,  when  they  had  not  yet  lost  their  ending  in 
lit,  bofort^  it  had  lH\.^n  wtakcueJ  into  y<7.^  On  the  other 
jsido,  oortain  words  which  had  no  idoograra,  because  they 
expressed  ideas  unknown  to  the  Simites,  had  to  be  written 
phonetically  in  Akkadian,  as  ^  '^J  '^Tl  pa-te-si,* 

The  words  borrowed  by  the  Akkadians  from  their  Semttio 
eabjeots  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of  driliaation,  like 
ftm  'price/  mtMM  •amine'  or  'measiiie,|  always  written 
phonetioally  even  in  the  earliest  Akkadian  texts,'  amei 
'slave,'*  etc. 

^efoie  leaving  the  syiiabarj,  another  group  of  evidence 

f  Ti,,'  word  IS  *i«^v8  written  plHMMOoilly  atenptioiii  oi  Ur-Baa, 

<  H  ih*  linearr  inscriptioiw.  It  i>  a  thor..iir.h  Turanian  word,  npreNBtiB|r  an 
^  wMkBOwn  to  th.  Smitw,  and  for  whuh  there  waa  no  ideogram  in  the 

Zlitic  hit- n  -Hphic  }^'^  ^^'''^  ^ 

Smittc  uTTi    ^  cM^ff^  pl-  8 ;  alw  pi.  tJ,  No.  4,  etc.). 


donb*of  the  St'Biiuc  origin  of  tliis  word,  which  meant  a  mnn  as  a 
J  word  is  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ha*,  .8  fir»t  rowel,  the  ^ttenl  It, 

^T^^L  i«fwi>nt^^  i"  Bnbvl.ui:iii  hy  a  «m,ple  vrnv.-I.  I  .lo  not  give  any 
whu  h  ■  ,  rcqnitf  too  much  space  in  order  to  prore  by  com. 
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of  the  priorifj  of  the  Semitee  in  the  knowlodffe  of  writing 
moat  be  pointed  out,  that  ii,  the  very  formntbii  of  tint 
ideograme.  The  Akkadiana  brought  with  tlicm  Mm  '  li..r  «p.* 
1/ they  had  invented  the  vvritin}^,  iljey  would  Iiuvm  IucI  fui 
ide^^gram  for  such  an  laq.ortant  uuiinal.  Tlii»i  in  mi  go,  Tho/ 
use  the  Babylonian  sign  lor  'a«s/  which  durtotoi  ft  grnat 
kt^o  qpadnpedM,  followed  by  the  dgn  for  •  ewniff/ 
mm  tberafae  iu  ihmr  eyee  the  mtinml  tff  ih# 
iMeUeme,  It  ie  wnttcn  to  Bab^lr/rjian    .  »  p» 

The  d:ri  :':r  'behind'  i^^^-  r'-prmfinU  iht^  iwf,  h/u/^, 
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It  must  also  be  granted  that,  if  tlie  Semites  bad  adopted  a 
syllabary  already  inTented  by  the  Akkadians^  they  wonld 
have  either  borrowed  bodily  tiie  ideogram  correBponding  to 
the  Akkadian  gods,  or  would  have  written  the  name  of  theirs 
phonetically.  This  is  not  the  case ;  the  Semites,  though 
they  seem  to  have  identihed  their  gods  with  those  of  the 
Akkadians,  have  a  different  set  of  ideograms  to  represent 
them.  The  ideograms  of  the  Akkadian  gods  can  besides 
often  be  explained  by  the  Akkadian  phonetic  reading  of 
their  components,  and  the  names  of  the  Semitic  gods  are 
rarely  explained  by  reading  the  characters  phonetically;  but 
when  it  is  so,  the  Semitic,  not  the  Akkadian,  value  of  the 
signs  must  be  taken.  In  other  cases  the  names  are  compoond 
ideogrammatio  groups. 

As  already  noticed,  many  words  passed  from  Akkadian 
into  the  Semitic  Babvlonian,  and  from  the  latter  into  the 
former.  Many  Akkadian  words  were  burrowed  at  the 
earliest  period,  when  they  had  not  yet  lost  their  ending  in 
kOf  and  before  it  had  been  weakened  into  ga*^  On  the  other 
sidot  certain  words  which  had  no  ideogram,  beoanae  tiiey 
expressed  ideas  unknown  to  the  Semites,  had  to  be  written 
phonetically  in  Akkadian,  as  53f:i        **=-ff  pa-te-d} 

The  words  borrowed  by  the  Akkudian^*  from  their  Semitic 
subjects  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  like 
Bim  'price,'  ma-na  *  a  mine*  or  'measure,'  always  written 
phonetically  ev^  in  the  earliest  Akkadian  texts,'  amei 
'slave,**  etc. 

Before  leaving  the  syllabary,  another  group  of  evidence 

*  See  S.B.A.  Proceedings,  vol.  v.  p.  20. 

*  The  word  if  always  written  phoneticallj  even  in  ihe  ingcriptiloiui  of  Ur-BaQ, 
and  in  tlie  lineary  inscriptions.  It  is  a  thorough  Turanian  word,  rcprrsenting  an 
idea  unknown  to  the  Semites,  and  for  whicn  there  was  no  ideogram  in  the 
Semitic  hieroglyphic  writing.  From  this  word  very  likely  came  the  eastern 
JPiKiiiiha  (De  Sonec,  Die.  eu  ChcUdee,  pi.  8 ;  also  pi.  6,  No.  4,  etc.). 

^  De  Sarsec,  pi.  8,  iasoriptioii  of  toe  Ur^Ban,  alio  in  the  linotiy  unonptioDS 
in  the  B.M.  82-7-14. 

^  I  h«Te  no  donbt  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  thie  word,  which  meant «  man  m  ft 
worker.  The  wofd  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  has,  as  first  vowel,  the  guttural  9, 
which  is  oftou  repre^rnt  d  in  Bnbylonian  by  a  simple  Towel.  I  do  not  give  any 
more  examples,  which  would  require  too  much  space  in  order  to  prove  bj^  com- 
parieon  that  the  worde  are  really  Semitic.  AUuMiilBait  toopnmetoadnutthai 
word*  have  bean  benowed  from  Akkadian, 
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of  the  priority  of  the  Semites  in  the  knowledge  of  writing 
must  be  pointed  oat,  that  is,  the  yery  formation  of  the 

ideograms.  The  Akkadians  brought  with  thoin  tho  '  horse.' 
If  they  had  invented  the  writinj?,  they  would  have  had  an 
ideogram  for  such  an  important  animal.  This  is  not  so.  They 
use  the  Babylonian  sign  for  'ass/  which  denotes  a  great 
many  large  qnadmpeds,  followed  by  the  sign  for  *  oonntry.' 
The  horse  was  therefore  in  their  eyes  the  animal  of  the 
country  par  ejccellence.    It  is  written  lu  LabyiuDiiin  ^ 

The  sign  for  *  behind '  ^JE^^  represents  the  two  heels, 
and  designates  also  the  West,  that  is,  the  country  which 
the  Semites  left  *  behind'  when  they  arrived  first  in 
Mesopotamia. 

This  raises  the  interesting  question  of  the  orientation  of 
the  temples  and  other  buildings.  The  orientation  pla5'8  an 
important  part  in  ail  religions.  If  the  Semites  had  a  con- 
ception different  from  that  of  the  Akkadians,  they  must  have 
had  a  diffe]:ent  orientation,  and  traces  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  monuments.  In  a  note  published  several  years  ago'  I 
pointed  out  the  difference  of  orientation  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  Babylon,  that  is,  the  temple  of  Bel,  described  by 
the  classics,  called  by  the  Babylonians  E-sagil,  and  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  designated  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of 
Babil.  The  monuments  in  Babylonia  are  all  built  so  that 
the  comers  are  all  turned  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  The 
only  exception  is  this  temple  of  Bel,  the  faces  of  which  are 
opposed  to  the  points  of  the  compass ;  this  is  also  the  orienta- 

*  It  may  be  that  wo  have  here  another  example  of  phonetic  determinatiTe,  as 
the  group  ^!P[  kur-ra  gtTM  the  Akkadiaii  prominciatioa  of  the  word, 
wbieli  was  used  till  a  T«ry  late  dktet  MmwtiiiMt  without  the  prefix  (S.B.A.  Ph»c. 

▼ol.  iv.  p.  13,  1.  8,  11,  IG,  19,  20  and  23,  and  p.  14,  etc.). 

'  S  B. A.  Proceed,  vol.  v.  p.  76.  I  will  repeat  here  what  I  said  then,  for  I 
was,  I  am  airuid,  misunderstood.  The  ancients  had  primitively  no  idea  of  the 
cardinal  point*  as  we  understand  fhem.  The  north,  for  instance,  was  not  a  point 
to  which  they  could  direct  from  several  plri'^'  s  their  ey»!9,  but  a  region.  In  fact 
two  people  might  have  walked  towards  the  north  {mer-t'tnek  in  Egyptian) 
though  walking  obliquely  from  one  another.  The  mora  aoeniate  notton  of  the 
Egyptians  as  to  the  cardtniU  r§gion$  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  valley  in  which 
they  dwelt  spreadinj^  from  south  to  north,  and  tlm  less  accurate  H;!l>y1oiiian 
notion  on  aooount  of  the  valley  of  ih&  Tigris  and  Euphrates  spreading  from  uorth- 
wtife  to  Mmtli-eaat. 
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ticn  of  the  Egyptian  iiKmiiiiieiits.   Thoagh  we  viint  adniii 

a  different  influence  to  explain  the  different  orientation,  we 
can  hardly  admit  that  of  Egypt  in  a  later  time,  for  the 
temple  of  E-sagil  k  always  dengnated  by  the  Babylonians 
aa  the  oldest  temple ;  lonnd  it  aeema  to  be  gatbered  tbe  meet 
ancieiit  legeoda ;  it  ia  in  &ct  the  atarting-potnt  from  wbioh 
the  growing  city  deyeloped,  aa  Rome  did  from  tbe  Oapitol.^ 
It  13  therefore  likely,  not  to  say  certain,  that  this  temple 
was  built  and  orientated  according  to  the  Semitic  notions 
before  tbe  arrival  of  the  Akkadians.  These  barbarians,  who 
knew  no  building  but  the  buta  in  wbicb  they  naed  to  dwell, 
were  atmck  by  tbe  height  of  tbe  temple  of  Babel,  and  called 
it  e^mg'il  *  bouse  of  tbe  bigb  bead.'  Dnring  their  long  rale 
the  name  was  adopted  by  the  Semites  ;  but  from  the  traditions 
reported  by  the  classics,  it  seems  that  an  older  name,  '  Temple 
of  Bell,'  clung  to  it  in  the  popular  mind* 

The  Akkadian  and  Snmerian  anpremacy  lasted  soeh  a  long 
time  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  Babylonians  bad  lost 
eren  the  lemembranoe  of  tbe  Semitie  period  of  independence 

^  The  name  of  the  citadel  of  Eome  ha«  a  eimilar  etyroologj  to  the  Babylooian 
temple,  f-$ag-il.  As  for  the  name  of  Babylon  itself,  there  are  many  explanations. 
Some  follow  the  Jews,  and  take  it  from  Babel  *  confusion,'  on  nccount  of  the 
many  langoa^  spoken  there;  but  this  fact  would  prove  that  it  is  not  pritiutiv*^, 
as,  if  there  were  people  of  many  languages  in  the  town  when  it  was  nani«  (l  I  lab*  1, 
thii  name  if  sot  primitive.  Others  say  that  this  nam«  Ja  ft  play  on  the 
same  Bab-ili  'gate  nf  Gw],*  which  is  itself  a  translation  of  the  Akkadian 
^J^Y  *^*{'  Kn-diuf/ir-ra-ki.    At  the  time  of  the  second  Ninetite 

f  tiij  in-  and  second  Babyh)nian  Semitic  empire,  wc  find  ^T^^Ty  y»-*-»^  t 

wUkU  might  be  read  Bub-iiani  *  gate  of  gods,'  md  the  name  phonetically  spelt  is 
jBaM»U»nf  JSs-M-»'l«  or  Btt-M^'Um,  mietiniee  tiw  double  •  ii  not  erprowed, 
Ba-bi'lUf  etc.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  diffefent  tpeUings  some  argue  that  the 
Akkadian  name  is  the  translation  of  a  8<  mitir^  r^xpr^^ssion,  but  only  of  tho  .^nimds, 
not  oi  tliu  meaning  ^as  we  have  seen  for  hatia^iranu) ;  but  thi«  docs  not  explain  the 
etymology  of  SaM,  I  will  Tentnre  in  addinf  two  more  explaimilons  to  tbe 
several  already  ^iven.  1.  /?«  is  the  primitive  Semitic  word  for  'house'  f«eG 
Berlin,  Onf/tti  of  the  Phccnieian  Atphnhet,  p.  12  ;  it  has  been  preserved  iu  7133 

*  cavity,  aperture,  gate,'  and  in  the  preposition  see  (rfwnius's  Diet.),  and  the 
god  par  excMence  of  tbe  Semite's  was  Btl  'the  lord' ;  wo  have  thurtifore  Ba-Ul 

•  the  hovM  of  Bdt*  m  we  haTO  T\y^^*f^  '  the  house  of  Istar,'  towns  often  taking 

for  name  that  of  tiie  temple  rooM  which  they  grew  (the  etymolo|i|7  of  hmb^M 
•the  door  of  Bel,*  has  been  proposed  long  a;xo,  see  Gescnius  Diet.,  ituh  voce). 
2.  It  may  be  taken  from  the  verb  babalu  'to  dispense,'  with  the  idea  of  *  to 
benefit '  ;  if  applied  to  the  temple,  it  would  be  the  participle  babilu  '  the 
benefactor,  '  the  diqiennng  one.'  We  hare  BobUat  nuhsi  as  one  of  the  namee 
the  Tigrii^  on  aooomit  of  hit  briagiitf  lacundi^  to  Um  land  (W.A.'I.  iL 
1,  26). 
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before  the  Turanian  invasion.  At  the  time  of  the  Semitic 
renaiasanoe  the  scribes  attributed  efrerjthing  to  the  Akka» 
diaiUy  and  regarded  them  as  their  masters  in  eTery  branch 
of  scienoee  and  arts.  They  borrowed  Akkadian  words  whole- 
sale. All  the  traditions  were  carried  back  and  attributed  to  the 
Akkadians,  the  names  of  the  gods,  the  names  of  the  stars, 
and  even  many  other  thorough  Semitic  words,  were  explained 
by  Akkadian.  In  other  cases  the  Semitic  words  and  names 
wefo  translated  into  Akkadian  badly  Semitioized,  and  these 
hybrid  forms  used  in  preference  to  the  real  Semitic  expres- 
sions.^ Akkadian  became  the  language  of  the  learned,  as 
Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  at  the  highest  period  of 
tlie  Semitic  supremacy  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  inscriptions, 
affects  to  use  Akkadian  words  in  their  oldest  form,  and 
Akkadian  expressions  found  in  the  texts  of  the  earliest 
rulers,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Selencns  we  see  the  scribes 
using  an  imitation  of  the  most  ancient  style  of  writing. 

Something  similar  happened  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Normans,  being  in  a  minority,  could  only 
for  a  time  impose  their  language,  and  little  by  little  the 
Anglo-Ssxon  element  came  up  again  to  the  surface.  The 
Norman  rule  was,  however,  long  enough  to  influence  deeply 
the  language.  At  the  renaissance  of  letters  the  savants  of 
the  time,  imbued  with  the  classical  literature,  especially  as 
French  had  remained  the  court  language,  looked  for  every- 
thing to  Latin  sources,  even  to  explain  the  etymology  of 
words:  'heir'  was  written  with  an  A  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
Latin  herta. 

What  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  propagate  the  false  notion 

of  the  Akkadian  origin  of  the  Babylonian  civilization  is  the 
transformation  through  which  the  Akkadians  theintselves 
passed.  When  they  appeared  in  Babylonia,  they  were  mere 
barbarians ;  but,  like  the  Goths  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the 
Franks  in  Gallia,  they  adopted  the  civilization  of  the  con- 

^  The  same  thing  happcnod  in  EcDTpt;  bat  there  it  wa-s  a  Semitic  invasion  of 
words  vrhich  threatened  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  became  the  fashion  to 
Semiticize  ererything;  if  the  word  did  not  exist  in  the  Semitic  language, 
an  E^-ptian  wind  was  di86giind  to  ffn  it  a  SemitiiO  appeanunoe  (Ma^ro^ 
HiitouDB  Anciftimn,  p.  337). 
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qnered  population,  with  the  changes  neoMary  to  suit  their 
genius.  Their  kiogs  encouraged  acienee  and  literature; 
their  and  the  Semitic  legends  and  folklore  were  an  inex- 
haustible mine  exploited  by  the  poete  and  artists;  the 

traditions  and  religions  of  the  two  populations  were  assimi- 
lated or  incorporated.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
us  to  separate  the  two  elements,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  mjthologieay  ao  much  mixed  by  the  Eoman  poets 
that,  with  more  documents  than  in  the  case  of  the  Semitioo- 
Akkadian- legends,  it  requires  all  the  criticism  of  modem 
science  to  extricate  one  from  the  other. 

Though  we  do  not  find  bilino^ual  inscriptions  before  Ham- 
murabi, the  Semitic  language  was  not  despised  and  excluded* 
We  see  the  early  poets  writing  works  in  the  Semitic  as  well 
as  in  the  Akkadian  language,'  just  as  happoied  in  England 
under  the  Norman  kings  when  the  same  authors  used  to 
write  in  French  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  about  Assyria  and  Baby- 
Ionia,  never  oousulted  the  learned  Babylonian  scribes,  but 
seem  to  have  gathered  their  information  from  ignorant 
dragomans;  these  always  gaye  the  popular  aooounta  and 
traditions,  and  we  may  find  in  these  faint  echoes  of  the  first 
period.  The  Semites  came  into  Mesopotamia,  not  through 
the  Syrian  Desert,  but  probably  through  the  ordiimry  way 
of  Northern  Syria,  the  road  of  commerce  at  later  times. 
Hiey  peopled,  naturally,  Assyria  first,  and  after  extended 
southward  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Babylonia;  so  it  was 
related  that  Ninus  founded  Nineveh  before  the  existence  of 
Babylon.  When  the  Semites  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
degree  of  civilizutiun,  the  barbarians,  attracted  by  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  invaded  it,  and  overran  all  Western  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  '  Mountains  of  the  East' ' 

'  An  unpiiblisbed  fngmeiit  of  a  tabl«l  in  the  British  Miueiim  gitei  aportiflii  of 
a  lilt  of  classic  attlhors,  with  the  name*  of  their  works ;  these  show  that  the  same 
authors  have  written  poems  or  relations  in  Akkadian  and  also  in  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian. Prof.  Sajce  has,  in  the  preface  ot  the  second  edition  of  G.  Sniith'a 
Cbaldban  Oomna,  men  a  traiuilatioii  of  the  ereat^  part  of  thb  fragnwnt. 

*  This  name  is  tht'  one  given  by  the  Baoylonians  to  that  mountain  chnin 
extending  from  Armenia  to  tho  en«t  «ide  (if  the  T^ersian  Gulf.  It  Hoema 
to  murk  the  limit  wiiicii  the  ^umitiu  uitmcut  uusci  pasiied  to  settle  in  a 
pennaiienl  way* 
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These  barbarianB  were  called  by  the  clasmes  under  the  con- 
venient name  of  Scytliians,  but  they  called  themselves  Uri 
*  the  strong  onea,'  translated  by  the  Semites  by  Akkad} 
Coming  from  the  north,  aa  their  object  was  at  first  plunder, 
they  crowded  the  Soathem  Meeopotamia*  In  the  popular 
acooimt  Ninas  was  placed  after  the  Scythian  rule«  because  it 
represented  the  Semitic  element.  Justin  says  that  Ninns  was 
the  tirst  who  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Scythians,  these  having 
ruled  for  fifteen  centuries.^ 

In  the  Cuneiform  inscnptions  we  End  a  legend  which 
might  be  brought  back  to  the  same  source.  This  is  the  one 
of  Sargon.  As  very  acutely  shown  by  Mr.  Pinches^  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  legend  in  Babylonia  about  an  ancient 
king  named  Sargon,  w  ho  would  reappear  and  raise  again  tho 
power  of  the  country,  as  the  legend  of  Arthur  in  England.^ 
KoWf  though  we  have  Akkadianized  forms  of  the  name  of 
Sargon,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  Semitic  name.  The 
historic  King  Sargon  of  Agane  ^  or  Agade  was  a  Semite,  so 
was  Sargon  of  Nineveh.  Most  probably  the  first  or 
legendary  Sargon  was  a  Semitic  king  of  tlio  l^ro-Akkadiau 
period,  or  of  the  forgotten  period  of  the  Semitic  resistance  to 
the  Akkadian  invasion,  who  was  deified,  and  whose  return 
was  expected  as  the  signal  of  a  Semitic  restoration.  The 
second  Sargon  who  reigned  at  Agade  was  perhaps  considered 

1  A  syllabary  (W.A.L  ii.  70)  gifw  for  flw  tdfiQgnm  of  AUcad,  ^Vy. 

tbat  is,  yttr  thrice  repeated,  of  tbe  Akkadian  reading  tiri  the  Asiyiia&is  lost, 
but  m  unpublished  friigraent  in  the  B.M.  gives  the  Assyrian  uiArArorf ;  pnr  \<  tho 
oldest  iorm  oi  ur  '  strong ' ;  so  '  gur-gur '  twice  repeated  represents  Uie  plural. 
Gcteniiu,  it  is  to  bt  xwtieed,  had  hit  on  the  right  explanation  of  the  word  Akkad, 
which  is  ficmitio.  Smith  seems  to  hare  been  of  this  opinion,  for  he  transcribed 
the^oup  by  Mr  in  the  Akkadian  line  and  Akkad  in  the  Semitic  (S.6.A.  Trans, 
vd.  lii.  p.  336).  The  national  name  of  these  people  is  therefore  Urian*^  but  I 
preeenre  the  usual  name  of  Akkadians  in  lespeet  for  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  was 
tho  first  to  detect  (in  1862)  the  existence  of  the  non-Semitic  language  of  the 
syllabarios,  nrifl  therefore  oi  the  non-Semitic  population,  and  gave  \o  fhis  hin- 
guugu  tbe  nuiiie  ai  Akkudian{w%^\c)k&  &  paper  m  theliojullri&bAc.  liaiiaaction^). 
'  Jnstin  i.  1. 

^  S.B.A.  Proc.  vol.  vii.  p.  71.  Thi^^  idrn  of  a  Icind  of  Messianic  political 
prince  is  met  with  in  a  great  many  couutriea.  The  Servians  expect  tbe  return 
of  the  ancient  king,  who  will  re-t^tablish  the  great  Servian  £mpire;  so  tbe 
Abyssinisns,  i^  Boudasese^  eto. 

^  Tho  reading  ii  itOl  uncertain.  Sargon  mm  cells  himself  king  of  j^Vy 
Akkudt  but  always  of  |f  ^^^f-        "  not  proved  that  these  two 

nanus  designaletiM  same  town;  tbe  pesmnptioa  is  the  nreise. 
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as  the  promised  champion  of  the  Semitic  population ;  all  his 
inaoriptiaikB  are  written  in  Semitio  Babylonian,  and  in  later 
times  he  was  celled  the  king  par  exeeUenee.  His  reign  is 
the  turning-point  in  the  dual  civilization  of  Babylonia, 
and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  which  the 
Semitic  element  regains  power. ^  For  these  reasons  we  may 
consider  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  of  Agade  as  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  the  system  of  writing  of  the  Pre- Akkadian  Semites : 
use  of  numerous  ideograms  with  phonetio  complements.' 

The  Babvlonian  royal  canon  j^ives  ns  also  evidences  of 
the  priority  of  the  SemiteSy  if  we  analyze  the  meaning  of  the 
names.  Though  we  do  not  possess  this  canon,  but  only  one 
fragment  published  by  Ch.  Smith,*  it  can  be  partly  restored 
by  means  of  the  indications  of  Beroen%  and  the  two  lists 
published  by  Mr.  Pinches.* 

This  royal  canon,  the  fragment  of  which  was  published 
by  G.  Smith,  gave,  it  appears,  the  dates  of  the  kings  from 
the  earliest  period.  We  cannot  unfortunately  restore  these 
dates,  but  we  can  at  least  reoonstmct  the  great  lines  of  the 
Babylonian  history  as  written  down  by  the  Babylonians 
themselves.  It  can  be  divided  provisionally  into  four  long 
periods.  The  first  or  pre-diluvian  period  is  known  to  us 
principally  by  the  fragments  of  Berosus ;  the  names  of  the 
ten  kings  which  compose  the  dynasty  hare  been  shamefully 
mutilated,  but  a  few  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Cuneiform  documents :  these  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
Semitic  origin. 

The  hero  of  the  Flood  is  called  by  Berosus,  according  to 
his  Greek  copyists,  Sisithros  or  Xisythros.  This  name  is, 
as  pointed  out  by  G.  Smith,'  found  in  the  Flood-story  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  under  the  form  of  Cgf  ^i 

^  The  king  Sargon  seems  to  have  extended  hla  rule  over  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia,  from  Elflm  to  Syria,  and  all  Hie  ae^hbouring  coQAtnM  were  paying 
tribute  to  him ;  he  bnilt  at  or  mar  Babylon  a  town  or  citadel  called  Dnr-Sargaui, 

'  The  texts  of  Sargon  are  principally  known  by  Ninevite  conies ;  in  these  the 
imitactic  order  is  the  same  as  in  later  times,  being  affectea  already  by  the 
AkkadiiD  influence.  The  neateit  part  that  has  come  down  to  as  ia  astrological, 
for  astrology  was  an  especially  Semitio  tdenoe. 

^  S.B.A.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  "^o?. 

*  S.B.A.  Proc.  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  und  vol.  vi.  p.  I\i6, 

*  S.fi  JL  Tiane*  toL  t.  p.  682. 
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at-ra-ha-sis  '  come  back  wise  one,*^  but  the  two  elements 
ol  the  name  have  been  transposed  either  by  Berosus  himself 
to  conform  the  name  to  the  Assyriaii  grammar,  which  pat 
the  Terb  at  the  end,  or  by  the  Greek  copyists  for  reasons 
unknown.  But  Berosns,  or  his  Greek  copyists,  haye  made 
another  mistake.  Atra-hasis  is  nut  the  Babylonian  Isoah, 
but  a  god  who  acts  as  messenger  of  Ea  to  him ;  ^  at  any  rate  his 
name  is  undoubtedly  Semitic.  The  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
flood  is  written  in  the  Babylonian  document  |  ^)  *^TT^  "^"^-y 
two  Ideograms  with  phonetic  complement ;  that  is  what  we 
should  expect  for  a  pre- Akkadian  Semitic  name ;  it  is  read 
by  Dr.  Delitzsch  Pir-ncqjidimy  'the  ofispring  of  life/  and 
more  correctly  by  Mr.  Pinches  Um-napistim  'day  of  life.*' 
With  either  reading  we  have  again  a  thorough  Semitic  name. 
Berosus  gives  Ardates  for  Esther  to  the  Babylonian  £^oah| 
who  is  the  j^lSl  »-Hf-  Deluge  tablet ;  this 

name  is  composed  of  the  ideogram  for  'servant*  ardu  in 
Assyrian,  and  the  name  of  the  god  Tutu,  The  repetition  of  the 
three  dentals  has  been  avoided  by  Berosus  or  his  copyists,  as 
pointed  out  also  by  bmith.^    The  real  name  was  Ardu^Tuiu, 

*  Aira  is  the  imperatiTe  of  ataru  *to  come  back,'  a  well-known  Assjnrian  word. 
The  form  atra-hoiit  u  the  primitive  form,  no  doubt  with  the  verb  at  the 
boii:inning;  hasin-atra  would  be  the  form  adopted  iifkT  the  Semites  had,  under 
the  Akkadian  intluence,  changed  the  order  oi  their  syntax  (see  next  note). 

*  In  tiie  Babylonian  Flood-story  the  tale  rona  in  the  flist  penon.  Um-napil^ 
relating  to  Gisdubar  how  he  was  preserved  from  the  general  destruction,  in 
Columu  IV.  Atrii-lui.sis  is  introduced  (1.  22)  as  messenger  of  Ea,  and  pronounces 


having  merely  repeated  the  words  of  Atm-bMit.  It  Smith  has  wimilated  this 
god  to  y       "'TT^  ^^^^^  Um-napiitim,  it  is  an  oTorrightt  or  thiongh  the 

deeire  to  find  in  the  Babylonian  document  an  equivalent  of  Bemos's  hero; 

hnt  there  is  no  e^ndence  tor  the  assimilation  of  tue  two  names,    Mr.  Pinches 


grammatic  ways  ui  being  written. 

s  FluMogieai  Soeitty^Vntaduiiaal  Addxeis,  for  1882,  p.  80,  note. 

*  S.B.A.  Thuis.  vol.  V.  p.  632.  The  ideogram  ^p^J  is  read  umbarmin 
Aklcadian.  and  it  has  been  suirijested  that  the  Akkadian  reading  of  the  name 
Umbara-Tutu  was  the  name  transcribed  by  ormfmis  (a  variant  of  Ardates  in 
Berosu.%'  frogments)  ;  but  we  hnve  tiien  to  suppose  a  mistake  of  transcription  or 
restitute  owaprris ;  bot  even  with  this  correction  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  loss 
of  the  JM  of  umkim ;  eruyr^t  is  man  probably  mistnuucnption  for  if^tgnit. 


§ 


432  TOE  FBE-AKKADIAK  8BMITB8. 

It  mold  be  dangmns  to  try  to  explain  the  oameB  known 

to  us  only  by  the  Greek  copyists  of  Beronw  when  we  know 

]:<.\v  names  are  often  mutilated  by  them.  However,  Daonos, 
the  sixth  antediluviaa  king,  is  no  doubt  dainu  *  the  judge '  ^ 
in  Assyrian. 

Of  the  aecond  period  we  know  only  a  few  names  giyen  in 
the  oldest  list  of  the  British  Moseunit  and  lioni  the  remark 
of  the  scribe  its  chronology  seems  to  have  been  nneertain. 

The  names  preserved  are  some  Semitic,  some  Akkadian ; 
it  is  probably  the  period  oi  establishment  of  the  Akkadian 
invaders ;  the  old  Sargon  is  in  this  period. 

The  thiid  period  is  subdivided  into  three  epochs :  the  £rst 
contains  almost  exclnsively  Eassite  names ;  the  second  epoch 
contains  three  series  of  names,  Snmerian,  then  Akkadian  and 
Sumf  l  iaii  again  ;  the  third  ejx)ch  gives  a  new  line  of  Kassite 
kings.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Akkadian  and  Sumerian 
sapremaoy,  interrupted  twice  by  a  Kassite  conquest' 

The  anccesston  ol  the  names  explains  clearly  the  oonne  of 
events.  The  first  Kassite  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  an 
Akkadian  population  of  Sonthem  Babylonia,  called  by  the 
Assyrians  Sumer/  and  speaking  a  dialect  less  pure  than 

>  The  GiMk  transcriptioiis  of  the  names  known  to  qb  sbow  whit  we  maj 

exp*'**t :   ap<tr<tnadif)n  for  asur'nadim,  taotduchinm  for  Samat-iumu-ul  •  >< ,  » tc. 

Smith's  assimilation  (S.IJ.A.  Tran?.  rol.  t.  p.  353)  of  E^'^  E^f*^» 

which  he  n  ad  amii-urwgal  with  the  fifth  kiog  amegaUirot^  comes  from  hu  error, 
tikis  group  being  an  ideogram  of  the  name  of  a  priest  or  relirions  officer,  not 
ft  proper  name.  The  name  of  the  fifth  ant<^(liluvian  kinu;  is  hrsidt-s  read  also 
tnegatarot  et  metalarm.  Some  names  suggest  no  doubt  Aissjhaa  oues,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reconstruct  them.  In  Eutdoresehot  or  FMt(Uraeho»  we  maj  detect  for 
instance  the  name  of  Merodak,  as  in  lioHurdam  for  EmU'Mnodnk ;  bnt  tho 
whole  name  escapes  U'*  Sarjc^on  of  NineTeh  j^ivr^  t],e  name  of  the  first  Baby- 
lonian king  as  <Ti^  a-di-i-D.P.itr  'my 
covenant  (is)  of  Ur  *  (the  god  Ur  is  the  Mooa^godj,  which  is  also  a  Semitic 
name,  and  in  this  King  Adi-Ur  WO  hftvo  perhaps  the  on^dual  namo  of  the  ftnl 
king  of  fieroeus  oAopot  for  aiopos.  Thk  nftme*  *  my  covenant  is  of  the  Moon  God,* 
is  vfry  appropriate  for  thf  first  king,  who,  according  to  the  let^cnd,  was  chosen  by 
God  to  instruct  and  cuuUuct  the  Babylonians.  The  names  of  Annedotos  or 
OiiiiMi  ftod  his  ineoeMiri  Bnedofaw  (MerodakF),  Eneabvloe,  etc.,  seem  oleo  to 
be  Semitic. 

'  The  series  of  names  are,  in  the  tiiblct,  intemipU^  by  several  j^Tips,  the  ends 
and  beginnings  of  the  columns  being  loi»t.  In  one  ot  them  must  be  placed 
BftrgOB  of  Agade.  To  this  period  mnst  also  bdong  the  hero  Gisdnbar  (this 
reaung  is  f^tlll  uiic»-rtaiti},  who  nlew  thn  foreii,'n  tyrant  Ilutnbaha.  It  isprol^blo 
thfituie  KoHsite  couuuwt  coutributed  largely  to  weaken  the  Akkadian  oad 
Sumerian  clement,  and  hastened  the  return  of  the  Semitic  supremacy. 

a  Thia  name,  as  that  of  Akkad,  is  Semitic,  and  means  *  guardian  (there  are  a 
great  ina&y  plMea oaUod  ao  in  tha  Bible)  j  it  anairan  to  the  old  woid  *  fflanh'  im 
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Akkadian  proper.  After  this  first  Sumei  ian  dynasty  came 
an  Akkadian  restoration,^  that  is,  return  of  the  northern 
aupremaojy  of  that  populatioa  which  had  preserved  the 
purer  laQguage;  then  the  SumeriauB,  or  the  Southern  popa* 
latioa  came  to  power  again  till  the  second  Kaasite  oonqueet 
We  might  find  in  this  anocession  of  rules  the  explanation  of 
another  classical  legend.  The  Akkadians  were  in  tiinu  assi- 
milated to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Babylonia,  no  doubt 
because  the  purer  dialect  was  maintained  there  longer;  for 
this  reason^  the  informers  of  the  Greeks  represented  aUegori- 
callj  the  people  of  Akkad  (confusing  t^e  Akkadian  and 

EqglMth,  and  designated  the  borderland,  and  especially  that  on  the  south.  The 
name  of  {fhomer)  is  still  applied  to  the  north-western  portion  of  Arabia 
bordering  on  what  was  Babylonia.  The  compound  ideogram  which  represents  this 
word  is         ""JJ  ■"TT-^         ;  but  we  have  no  syllabary  giving  its  pronunciation. 

This  prrotip  may  be,  after  all,  a  compound  ideoj^ram  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
population  of  the  marshy  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti^s. 

is  'place,'  »-JJ  'lord,'  soraetiraes  replaced  by  same  ideographic 

meaning,  and  >-yy^  '  reed.'    Burner  would  therefore  be  the  '  place '  or  '  land 

of  the  lord  of  the  reed.'  It  would  be,  in  fact,  the '  lowland,*  in  opposition  to  Akkad, 
*  the  highland,'  though  the  primitive  meaning  of  tiie  ktler  is  '  strong.'  The 
pronunciation  of  tiie  group  ki'tm^i  m&y,  however,  be  Teiy  different  from  that  of 

the  chararn  rs,  as  zir-yul-la  is  pronounced  laga». 

^  This  proves  the  co«existence  of  the  two  populations  and  dialects.  The 
Tocabolary  gives  us  ebo  many  proofs.   The  AkntdSen  texta  have  It'/,  tbe  c^eetio 

form,  instead  of  tin  (change  of  n  into  which  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  southern  population  (Piiiche-',  A'-ademy,  1882,  July  22).  The  name  of  the 
Tigris  givea  us  another  striking  ex  iTiij  lo.  It  is  written  by  means  of  two  com- 
ponnd  ideograms,  y|       and  ;       ^hrt  is  lead  idi  *  riyer,'  and 

Ib  well  known ;  together  they  arerwd  idigna  (W.A.I,  iii  70,  46)  or  idignu  {ibid. 
V.  22,  30)  in  Akkadian,  and  i-di-ik-lat  {ibid,  iv.  12,  7)  in  Assyrian,  reading  provwl 
by  the  Hf  hr<  w  HuUekel,  Aram,  diijlah,  Syr.  deqhU  ;  it  shows  the  reading  of  tbe 
second  comnound  to  be  in  Akkadian  ^ana,  and  if  we  found  gala  as  tbe  form  from 
which  ihe  Semitic  name  u  honowed,  itis  Aat  the  Bameriaii  or  dialectic  influence 
has  changed  n  into  /,  but  not  yet  g  into  d.  The  full  dialectic  form  is  given  as  dalla 
{'hid.  iii.  70,  47),  and  translated  supu  (also  in  a  text  iv.  5,  61-62),  the  Sbaphelof 
a^u  {cL  np^)  '  io  shine,'  '  to  be  light,'  and  consequently  '  to  make  shine,'  or  *  to 

cause  to  be  light,'  that  is,  *  to  pour  forth  light.'  The  Tigris  is  therefore  *  the 
river  ahining  or  bright*  This  explanation  has  escaped  Dr.  D^tzsch,  became  he 
has  not  taken  into  account  the  meaning  of  tbe  second  compound  ideogram  as 
such  {ff^o  lag  das  Faradiu,  p.  170-172) ;  but  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  the 
explanation  given  bj  the  eUMCc  (Pliny  tL  127,  Quintot  Curtitw  9,  16,  and 
Strabo  X.  14,  8)  is  afotk«el7m<ilogv  of  die  FMn  period.  The  /  of  digiat,  heing 
under  the  Arynn  influence  changed  into  r,  we  have  the  old  Persian  tigra  (Zend 
teg'er,  Pelv.  ugeia)^  a  name  us^  for  the  river  at  the  time  when  the  classics 
came  in  contact  witi^  the  people  of  Mceopotamia.  The  form  di-ik-laU  given  in 
the  inscription  of  Darius  (W  .A  I.  iii.  39,  36),  is  the  Aranucan  form  fr(»ni  wbich 
the  Persians  df^rivr-d  tbo  name  ttgrn.  The  final  t  mark  of  tbe  temiiune,  which  was 
aiMed  to  the  Akkudmu  primitive  name,  is  of  courae  neglected. 
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Semitic  invasions  in  one)  ua  I^iims,  the  supposed  builder  of 
Nineveh  ;  going  further,  they  repienented  the  people  of 
Sumcr  by  his  wife  and  suooeseor,  the  supposed  builder 
of  Babylon.  When  they  were  asked  for  the  name  of  thia 
queen,  they  wrote  in  Aramgan  *1DB^  and  pronoimoed  iumer» 
The  Greeks  from  this  seemingly  double  word  oomposed  the 
name  Sefniramia,  being  the  word  pronounced  with  its 
inverted  spelling  at  the  end,  a  single  r  serving  for  both.* 

The  fourtli  ^leriod  of  the  Koyal  canon  may  be  called 
historical^  it  extends  from  b.c.  "22^2  to  the  Persian  conquest, 
and  contains  nine  djmasties.  This  is  the  Semitic  period,' 
The  way  had  been  prepared  by  many  wars,  foreign  and  civiL 
We  know  that  the  Elamite  Nanhunti  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  period  (b.c. 2280  circa)  took  and  plundered  liub}  Ion.  Dur- 
ing the  long  struggle  against  the  Kassite  sway,  the  Akkadians 
and  Sumerians  had  been  considered  as  the  champions  of  Baby- 
lonian independence,  with  this  difference:  the  Akkadians  were 
the  instructors  and  teachers  of  all,  and  their  dialect  was  taken 
as  the  classic  tongue ;  the  Samerians,  who  had  twice  broken  the 
Kassite  power,  were  considered  as  politically  superior,  and  for 
this  reason  the  early  kings  put  Sumer  first.'  Under  Hammu- 
rabi, the  sixth  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  Akkadian  is  the  official 
language;  but  the  translation  in  Semitic  Babylonian  is  given 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  many  of  the  private  contracts  are 
entirely  written  in  the  Semitic  dialect 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  noticing  the  folly  of  a  certain 
school  of  Semitic  scholars,  who,  through  a  rather  too  ex- 
clusive enthusiasm,  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
Babylonian  Semites  having  received  their  civilization  from 

*  It  may  be  argufd  thnt  thp  explanation  is  too  ingenious  to  be  true ;  but  all 
Hke  other  cxplanatiuim  bruught  forward  till  now  have  failed  to  satisfy  all  the 
points.  Some  have  iaimiUtod  the  leg«ndary  queen  to  Istar,  without  miieh 
ground;  others  to  Hatiimnf v:\*h  oTily  ;i  faint  similaritv  of  sound;  others  to 
Snrumuramat,  the  wife  ot  Kimuu-Niran,  King  ot  ^iineveh;  but  thiis  ({ueeu  never 
ruled  at  Babylon,  much  lew  built  it.  Thui  name,  besides,  does  not  correspond  to 
that  of  the  classics ;  it  would  have  become  in  Greek  either  SamoramfiSy  the 
Grc«k  aiMinn:  always  the  terminMtio'i  to  the  foreign  name,  as  in  JirltU  from 
£«Uu,  or  ^t/iortmtu,  the  Greek  druppiu^  the  initial  4,  as  Ark«a*toa  for  Smr^om, 

*  A  strong  Kestito  narty  maiotoiiied  itMlf  stall  for  t  long  tinie  in  BibyUmia, 
and  they  gave  a  \<<^v-  dynasty.  The  Ksssite  poweneomi  to  hsTO  been  entindj 
brokrn  down  only  l»v  tin-  Niiicvitcs. 

lUcy  cull  tktimi»tilvtiH  '  Kiug  ui  iSumcr  and  Akkad.* 
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a  Turanian  population,  and  had  therefoie  to  soppoae  Akka* 
dian,  8iimeriazi»  Eassite,  eto.»  to  be  as  many  aeeret  syBtenw 
of  writiog.^   If  tbey  bad  only  waited  without  preconceived 

ideas  the  progress  of  science,  they  "would  have  found  that 
the  Babylonian  Semites  were  iu  possession,  before  the  Akka- 
dian invasion^  of  the  art  of  writing  and  the  firat  elements 
of  oiviliaation. 

Conclusion. 

At  a  very  remote  date,  impossible  now  to  determine  even 
approximately,  a  numerous  tribe  of  Semites,  having  left  their 
£r8t  home  in  passing  through  Northern  Syria^  took  what 
became  in  later  times  the  route  of  commerce,  and  invaded 
Assyria,  and  from  there  advanced  into  the  fertile  region  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Southern  Babylonia,  where  they  met, 
according  to  bome,  u  negroid  population,  which  was  absorbed 
or  exterminated.  These  Semites  had  already  the  fully 
developed  grammar  peculiar  to  their  race;  they  brought 
with  them  into  tbeir  new  country  the  first  elements  of  oivili- 
cation,  and  most  probably  the  art  of  writing,  in  its  Pre* 
Cuneiform  hieroglyphic  stage,^  their  religion,  their  legends 
and  tradiliuns,  and  a  faint  rcinembrancu  of  tlieir  tiri>t  home. 
Once  in  Babylonia,  they  developed  from  these  materials, 
according  to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the  country,  a 
peculiar  civilization.  The  most  important  science  was  augury 
from  the  atmospherio  phenomena,  principally  the  appearance 
of  the  stars.  The  art  of  building  took  a  special  character ; 
through  the  absence  of  wood  and  stone,  tlic  architects  having 
to  use  exclusively  bricks.  Agriculture  flourished,  the  hus- 
bandman making  use  of  irrigating  canals,  and  commerce 
took  a  great  extension. 

^  The  ludicroiis  nation  of  kingv  htvio^  tli«lr  own  praiseB  and  mementos 

written  on  tlieir  monuments  in  a  secret  writing,  which  their  own  subjcets  pou!d 
not  read,  ought  to  have  stamped  out  thu  theory  at  the  outset.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the  credit  of  British  oommon  wnae,  that  it  never  had  one  partisan  in  England. 

^  Perhaps  we  have,  in  the  carved  stoncn  found  at  Ilaniath  and  other  places  of 
Syria,  the  remnant*  of  this  hi(  rorrlyphic  ^tn'^*;.  In  this  case  the  Cuneiform  sitrns 
would  have  their  prototypes  iu  thih  hieruglyphic  writLog,  aud  might  give  Ub  ike 
kejto  it. 

TOL,  XTm.— [new  8EEIE8.]  29 
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As  for  their  political  institutions,  they  were  probably  what 
we  see  them  in  Syria  till  the  time  of  David.  The  population 
was  divided  into  small  tribes,  having  each  its  king  or  chief. 
A  Turanian  tribe,  the  TJri  or  Akkadians,  inhabiting  the 
North-Eastern  frontier,  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  Baby- 
lonia, made  a  sudden  irruption,  and  easily  overran  the  whole 
of  the  country,  ill-organized  for  resistance ;  but  they  soon 
adopted  the  civilization  of  the  conquered  race,  and,  after  a 
reform,  adapted  the  system  of  writing  to  their  own  language. 
The  Akkadian  kings  encouraged  the  literary  spirit  of  their 
subjects ;  the  two  races  were  little  by  little  intimately  united 
their  religions,  their  traditions,  and  their  legends  were 
assimilated  or  fused  in  one  another.  During  this  period  of 
fusion  the  languages  of  the  two  races  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  one  another,  to  the  extent  of  bringing  two 
opposed  sjmtactical  orders  to  one  common  one.  A  Kassite 
invasion,  and  a  long  period  of  foreign  kings,  contributed  to 
cement  the  union  of  the  two  races.  The  Akkadians  were, 
even  by  the  Semites  themselves,  considered  as  the  natural 
masters  of  the  country,  as  the  civilizers,  legislators,  and 
teachers  of  every  science  and  art.  A  branch  of  the  Akka- 
dian nation,  the  Sumerians,  overthrew  the  Kassite  yoke ;  but 
the  struggle  with  the  Kassites  continued  during  an  Akkadian 
and  a  second  Sumerian  dynasty,  and  the  Kassites  succeeded 
in  the  end.  In  this  long  struggle  the  Akkado-Sumerian 
population  seem  to  have  been  worn  out,  and  the  Semitic 
element  reappeared,  took  the  lead,  and  remained  prevalent 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. 
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Art.  XVIIL— Arrangmmt  of  th9  Hymns  of  th$  Adi 

Qranth,   By  Fredekic  Pinoott,  M.R.A.S. 

Exactly  two  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  lay  before 
this  Society  my  diflOOYery  of  the  system  on  which  the  hymns 
of  the  Big-Veda  were  arranged, — a  discovery  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  student  of  theVedas,  not  only  by  throwing  unex- 
pected light  on  ancient  philosophical  theology ;  but  by  giving 
back  to  the  world  the  Liturt^y  of  the  ancient  Brahmans, — all 
knowledge  of  the  true  chai  cicter  of  which  had  been  lost,  even 
in  India  itself,  for  about  3000  years.  Again  I  appear  before 
you  in  the  eharaoter  of  Yeda-Yyftsa,  in  order  to  lay  before 
you  the  system  on  which  the  hymns  of  the  Adi  Qranth  are 
arranged. 

Special  difficulties  have  presented  themselves  in  the  present 
task  from  tiie  fact  that  the  Adi  Qranth  contains  3384  hymna, 
or  considerably  more  than  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  Big- 
Yeda;  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  metrical 
system  followed  by  the  writers  of  the  Oranih  appears  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  Sikhs  themselves.  Dr.  Trumpp 
made  earnest  inquiries  into  this  subject,  and  he  says,  "The 
Sikhs  themselves  seem  now  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of 
the  metrical  laws  of  the  Granth,  for  I  never  met  a  person 
who  could  give  me  the  least  clue  to  them."  ^  Not  only  are 
the  metrical  laws  apparently  lost,  but  the  entire  system  on 
which  the  Adi  Grant h  was  arranged  is  also  unknown.  I 
need  only  cite  the  followinjj^  worrls  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Trumpp,  whose  statement  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
After  giving  a  list  of  the  lUgs  into  which  the  book  is 
diyided^  he  says^  ^'The  yerses  of  the  different  Gurus  have 

>  Tianalafion  of  ilw  AH  Onmth,  Inttodaotioii,  ]^  exxviii* 
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been  distributed  into  these  fore-mentioned  BAg8»  apparently 
witbottt  any  leading  principle,  as  liardly  any  Terse  is  in- 
ternally connected  with  another.   The  name  of  the  Big  is^ 

therefore,  a  mere  superscription,  without  any  reference  to 

its  contents  No  system  or  order  is,  therefore,  to  be 

looked  for  in  any  of  the  Rags.  In  the  first  four  Rigs  the 
most  important  matter  was  collected,  and  they  are,  thereforot 
also  comparatiyely  of  the  largest  oompass;  the  following 
minor  B&gs  seem  to  he  a  seoond  gathering  or  gleaning,  as 
materials  offered  themselyes,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the 
contents,  but  only  to  the  bulky  size  of  the  Granth.  By  thus 
jumbling  together  whatever  came  to  hand,  without  any 
judicious  selection,  the  Granth  has  become  an  exceedingly 
incoherent  and  wearisome  book/'^  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Dr.  Trumpp  had  no  inkling  of  the  system  on 
which  the  book  was  arranged;  and  if  the  able  translator 
of  the  text,  who  spent  many  years  in  its  study,  considered 
the  Adi  Oranth  to  be  a  mere  promiscuous  heap  of  verses, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  principles  on  which  the  book 
is  arranged  are  quite  unknown. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  hook  is  arranged  on 
a  definite  plan  from  end  to  end,  that  it  does  not  consist  of 
two  or  more  "gatherings  or  gleanings,"  that  each  hymn  is 
placed  where  we  find  it  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  book« 
which  Dr.  Trumpp  did  twt  translate^  is  just  as  important 
as  the  earlier  portion  which  he  did  translate.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Translation  we  possess  gives  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  book.  The  Adi-Granth 
contains  15,575  stanzas,  of  which  Dr.  Trumpp  has  translated 
5,719  ;  and  of  these  all  but  472  stanzas  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  where  they  were  placed,  not  from  any  specially 
interesting  characteristics  of  their  own,  or  because  they 
were  a  first  gleaning,  or  considered  older,  or  more  genuine ; 
but  siiaply  because  they  properly  fell  iuto  that  position 
according  to  the  principle  on  which  the  book  was  arranged. 

^  TnuulatioE  of  (he  AH  Ornth^  Intiodactioii,  p.  cxz. 
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The  Adi  Oranth  is  divisible  into  three  parts^  the  first  of 
wMch  is  litorgioal,  the  second  contains  the  general  body  of 
the  liTmnSi  and  the  third  port  is  supplementaiy,  consisting 
of  heterogeneous  matter  which  could  not  well  be  included  in 
the  former  portions.  The  Sikhs  are  fully  aware  of  this 
distribution  of  the  contents  of  the  AcU  Granth*  They  know 
that  the  first  part  contains  the  Jap-jX  or  general  confession 
of  faithf  together  with  selections  from  the  body  of  the  book 
to  be  used  at  evening-prayer,  etc. ;  the  second  part  is  known 
to  consist  of  different  clusters  of  hymns  sung  to  a  variety  of 
B4g8  or  tunes  ;  and  the  last  part  is  named  the  Bho(jf  probably 
because  it  comprises  certain  panegyrics  on  the  various 
Gurus.  This  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  accords  with  that 
of  the  Big-Yeda ;  the  fint  ^andala  of  which  is  liturgical, 
followed  by  various  sets  of  hymns,  and  ending  with  the  long 
and  short  hymns,  or  miscellaneous  collection. 

The  liturgical  portion  of  the  Adi  Granth  requires  no 
expli^nation.  It  begins  with  the  confession  of  faith,  or 
eredo^  and  ends  with  the  prayers  offered  before  retiring  to 
rest  at  night.  The  B&gs  which  follow  are  more  complicated 
in  their  arrangement.  Their  order  depends  on  the  mnsical 
system  of  India,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  very  little 
knowledg-e;  but  I  can  state  su£&cieut  to  show  that  the 
en  angcinent  is  methodical. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Indian  music  is  that  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  each  mnsical  sound  corresponds  to 
some  emotion  of  the  human  heart  When  any  particular 
sound  predominates  in  a  tune,  that  tune  is  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  a  peculiar  Ra^^,  or  emotion  ;  hence  it  follows  that  there 
can  be  as  many  Rags  as  there  are  musical  notes.  The 
number  of  E&gs  in  Sanskrit  treatises,  is,  however,  uncertain ; 
there  being  generally  reckoned  six  primary  Rftgs,  each  of 
which  has  five  (sometimes  said  to  be  six)  assistant  B4g^nts, 
and  eight  subordinate  Rags.  This  would  give  a  total  of  84 
or  90  R^gs  and  Raginis  ;  but  the  Sniijita-Pdrijata  illustrates 
no  less  than  122  species.  In  modern  Indian  music  (which 
was,  probably,  the  only  kind  of  music  known  to  the  compilers 
of  the  Qranth)  there  are  about  32  B&g8>  and  each  is  con- 
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eidered  spedally  applicable  to  some  season  of  the  year^  or 
some  time  of  the  day*   With  the  minuteness  of  detail  which 

characterizes  Indian  science,  the  day  is  dirided  into  numerous 
portions,  piovidinn^  accommodation  for  Rag-a  applicable  to 
midnight,  early  moriuug»  sunrise^  etc.,  etc.,  down  to  evening 
and  night  again. 

Now,  the  Indians  divide  the  full  day  into  8  pahan^  each 
of  which  contains  8  gharis,  giving  a  total  of  64  gharia  for  the 
entire  day.  If  we  allow  2  gharis  for  every  Rftg,  wo  g;ct  32 
E&g^,  just  the  number  which  modern  Indians  consider 
necessary.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Adi  Qranth  con- 
tains 30  or  31  R^gs ;  the  doubt  as  to  the  number  arising 
from  the  fitct  that,  after  the  book  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Fifth  Guru,  Arjun,  the  Ninth  Gum,  Tegh  Bahl^dur,  com- 
posed four  hymns  in  a  peculiar  strain,  which  have  been 
classed  as  a  separate  Rag  and  inserted,  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  and  sometimes  at  the  end.  This  B&g  is 
named  Jaij&vantl,  and  the  authorities  accessible  are  evenly 
divided  as  to  its  position,  there  being  four^  which  insert  it 
as  the  12th  R&g,  and  four  ^  which  place  it  at  the  end.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  this  B&g  was  composed 
long  after  the  Adi  Granth  was  originally  arranged,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  excrescence. 
Still  it  deserves  remark  that  if  the  day  be  divided  into  32 
portions  of  2  gharU  each,  there  will  be  31  points  of  division; 
and  the  31  Rftgs  which  the  Adi  Qranth  contains  would 
provide  a  separate  R4g  for  each  such  period  of  the  24 
hours. 

If  we  consider  the  30  Rags,  which  must  have  been  the 
entire  number  dealt  with  by  Guru  Arjun,  we  find  that  they 
exactly  correspond  with  tiie  80  semitones  of  the  Indian 
itabakOt  or  musical  staff,  reckoning  the  minor  intervals  as 

single  tones.  There  are  nine  major  tones  on  the  siabaka 
each  divisible  into  semitones,  or  18  half-notes;  there  are 
also  six  natural  semitones,  and  six  natural  minors ;  making 

1  Tmlia  Office  MSS.  2477,  2483,  2484,  and  Briti^^b  Mti«!eam  MS.  Or.  2158. 

2  Dr.  Trumpp ;  India  Office  MS.  2868  i  ood  Bntkh  Museum  MS.  Or.  1125 ; 
Addit.  25,680. 
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«  total  of  30  tones*  each  of  whioh  miglit  form  the  hasia  of 

a  special  Hig^ 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that,  as  originally 
arranged  by  Guru  Arjun,  the  Adi  Qranth  had  a  collection 
of  poems  for  eyery  musical  semitone  of  the  stabaka.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bans  of  arrangement  was  musical, 
for  directions  as  to  the  tunes  and  the  keys  in  which  the 
poems  are  to  be  sung  occur  throughout.  There  is  scarcely 
a  hymn  in  the  book  unaccompanied  by  musical  directions, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on  when  setting  forth  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  individual  hymns«  Furthermore  we  know  from 
the  biographies  of  the  Gurus  that  their  poems  were  always 
sung  to  an  accompaniment  of  the  rabdb. 

The  character  of  each  RAg  depends  upon  the  use  made 
of  some  particular  note,  technically  called  the  aiiia  (^Hf), 
from  which  two  other  notes  are  deduced,  called  the  grAha 
{VJt)  or  inceptiye,  and  the  nydaa  (stiw)  or  closing  notes. 
These  three  notes  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  douiinant, 
subdoniiiiant,  and  tonic,  of  Europe.  The  an§a  exercised  a 
predominating  influence  over  any  melody  played  in  the  Eag 
which  it  governed ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  BAg 
is  not  a  tune,  but  a  tune  dominated  by  a  particular  note. 
Every  tune  governed  by  the  same  note  is  in  the  same  BAg ; 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  poems  of  various  metres  are 
found  classed  under  the  same  itag  in  the  Adi  Granth. 

The  order  in  which  the  Eigs  occur  in  the  Chranth  in  all 
probability  depends  on  musical  laws  at  present  unknown ; 
but  there  are  yerses  in  the  book  itself  which  prove  that  the 
arrangement  is  methodical.  In  the  very  first  T&r,  at  the 
•end  of  the  First  P>ook,  Gruru  A  mar-Das  says,  ^\^\\  f^f^ 
fa<n  ^  rdijdh  vichi  Siri  lidg  hat,  "  Among  Rags, 

the  Siri  Rkg  is  chief."  This  was  written  before  the  book 
was  compiled,  and  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  leading 
position  accorded  to  the  Sir!  Big.  The  last  poem  in  the 
book  also  repeats  the  assertion  that  the  Sir!  B&g  is  the  first 

1  In  tliii  calculation  I  omit  the  inaiif  or  qnarlar-iiotaa,  and  tiiirds  of  notes, 
as  being  too  minute  to  aerfe  aa  baiaa  lor  aapuato  fidga.  Tliaj  would  yield  a 
total  of  66  mteiTalft. 
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of  tlie  Bftgs.  It  IB  followed  by  the  KSg  called  Mt^h,  or 
Middle ;  and  then  comas  the  Qaurif  or  B&g  peoaliar  to  the 
eTening.  The  firat  three  BAgs  may  then  repretent  moroing, 
mid-day,  and  evening.   Towards  the  end  of  the  Grantk  a 

similar  indication  of  method  is  observable;  for  the  Rags 
Bhairau,  Basantii,  Saran^^,  and  Malar,  follow  each  other  in 
succession ;  and  these  IMga  are  held  to  be  respectively  ap- 
propriate to  Autumn,  Spring,  Summer,  and  the  Rains. 

The  reason  for  the  order  in  which  the  Rftgs  are  lound  is 
not  so  apparent  as  that  which  regulates  the  order  of  the 
hymns  themselves.  Here,  happily,  we  are  on  solid  ground  ; 
aud  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  fore£roin<»  speculations 
on  the  R^gs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  tiie  principles 
on  which  the  poems  themselves  are  classiiied.  The  hymns 
which  are  to  be  sung  in  a  particular  R&g  were  first  placed 
together ;  and  were  then  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  C/i(iiijMidds,  containinjy  an  nvora^r*  of  four  verses  each. 

2.  AHtpudii,  containing  an  average  of  eight  verses  each. 

3.  Special  long  poems. 

4.  Ohhants,  consisting  of  6-line  yerses. 

5.  Special  short  poems. 

6.  Vdrff,  consisting  of  two  or  more  Sloks,  and  a  Paurt,  or 
concluding  stanza. 

7.  Poems  of  the  Bhagats,  or  Saints. 

There  is  absolutely  no  deviation  from  this  clearly-defined 
princi])le,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followinfj  analysis  of  the  RAgs. 
Ail  t  he  RAgs  do  not  contain  the  whole  ol  these  kinds  of  versifi- 
cation ;  but,  whether  short  or  long,  whatever  they  do  contain^  is 
invariably  arranged  on  this  system. 

Under  the  foregoing  seven  heads  the  poems  are  yet 
further  classified  according  to  their  authorship  ;  the  poems 
of  the  Gurus  being  placed  first  in  chronological  stxjueMoe, 
followed  by  those  of  the  Bhagats,  according  to  a  tolerably 
weli-detined  order  of  precedence^  in  which  all  the  Hind(^ 
writers  come  before  the  Mubammadan  faqir  Shekh  Farld; 
who  is  only  followed  by  the  solitary  female  composer 
Mirt  B&L 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  authora  compribed  in  the 
BAg^  in  their  order  of  precedence : — 


1.  The  First  Gain. 

2.  The  Second  Ghira. 

3.  The  Third  Gnm. 

4.  The  Fourth  Ghiru. 

6.  The  Fifth  Guru. 

6.  The  >^iiith  Guru. 

7.  The  Tenth  Guru. 
The  BhagaiH^ 

8.  Kahtr. 

9.  I^&mdov. 

10.  Kavidas. 

11.  Tiilochan 


Th$  Bkagak^  oont — 

12.  Be^t. 

13.  Jaider. 

14.  Bhikhan. 

15.  Sadhna. 

16.  iSaiiiu. 

17.  Dhanna. 

18.  Faramaoand. 

19.  Surdas. 

20.  Pipa. 

21.  Shekh  Farid. 

22.  lOxt  B&t. 


The  general  Table  of  the  contents  of  the  E&gs  which 
follows  shows  that,  however  many  or  few  of  these  authors  are 
represented  in  a  Eikg,  they  invariably  oooor  in  the  foregoing 
order. 

The  hymns  having  been  collected  under  their  appropriate 
Rags,  and  separated  into  c/iatfpaddSf  astpadh,  etc.,  and  under 
these  heads  arranged  iu  the  order  of  their  respective  writers, 
were  yet  further  classified  aocording  to  the  gharu^  or  musical 
defy  in  which  eaoh  hymn  was  to  be  sung.  Accordiiig  to  the 
Indian  method  of  singing,  the  accent  falls,  and  the  voice  rises 
and  falls,  in  different  positions,  according  to  the  gharu  in 
which  the  verses  are  sung.  It  is  needless  to  describe  this 
matter  further ;  for  my  object  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
hymns  are  arranged  on  a  definite  system ;  and  the  foregoing 
reasaxkB  will  enable  any  one  to  nnderstaad  the  following  list 
of  the  contents  of  the  entire  Adi  OraiUhp  which  gives  the 
hymns  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  book  itself. 
This  list  gives  the  R&g,  the  nature  of  the  hymn,  the  author, 
the  gharu,  the  number  of  the  hynms,  and  the  number  of 
verses  contained  in  each  cluster.  A  simple  inspection  of  the 
list  (now  that  ita  principle  is  explained)  will  show  that  every 
part  of  the  Adi  OrarUh  is  arranged  methodically ;  and  the 
list  will  also  indicate  where  the  compositions  of  any  author 
can  be  found  in  the  book    It  i^i  of  coutiiderable  importance 
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for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  deyelopmeat  of  any  faith  to 
read  the  statemente  of  its  founders  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  writera ;  and  thU  list  will  enable  the  atndent  readily 
to  pick  out  the  paaaagea  aaoribed  to  any  particular  author 

from  any  part  of  the  Adi  Qranth, 

Table  of  OonrBim  of  thb  Adi  Grakth. 

LiiurgicaL 

1.  Japu,  by  the  First  Guru,  39  stan«w. 

2.  *S'o  dam  (extracts  from  Asa  and  (jujri  Rslgs). 

3.  So  Furkhu  (extract^i  from  As4  R&g). 

4.  SohUd  (extracts  from  Gaujri^  Aai,  and  Dhan&sari  iUgs). 

The  IIags. 

No.  of       Total  Toul 


FfttHnoTHjiu.  Anfliar.  Qbm. 

BM  Sdg. 

Chaupadd                    1}            i.  23 

li  2 

nu  2 

It.  5 
1 


  83  122 

m.              i.  81  127 

IV.              i.  6  24 

V.              i.  21 

ii.  2 

vL  8 

vii.  1 


i.* 


AMtpadi  I.  L  16 

u.  1 


80  118 


17  138 


III.  i.  8  64 

V.  i.  1 

V.  1 


  2  16 

Spedal  Poems             L           iii.  1  24 

V.  1  21 

Fahard                       I.             L  2  9 

IV.  2  9 

*  The  rnpital  letters  indicate  the  GnruB,  as  T.  =t]ie  First,  or  Gum  Xunnlc. 
^  Thetit)  three  ia  gharu  i.  apparentlj  oat  of  order,  are  panegyrics  on  >'anak, 
•ad  no  doubt  plaoed  •!  fho  end  of  the  OUn^mhAU  for  tiiat  leaoon. 
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Vatnre  of 

Chhant 


Vanfdrd 
Vdr 

Pauji 
81ak 
»t 


Chaupadd 


Special  Poems 
Vdr 

Pauil 
Blok 


Chaupadd 


Chhant 


SiO.  01 

J  OUU 

Author.  Obtm. 

IV.  iL 

1 

5 

V. 

2 

10 

IV. 

1 

6 

IV. 

21 

I. 

6 

II. 

S 

III. 

33 

V. 

1 

Kablr 

2 

7 

Trilochan 

1 

6 

Bent 

1 

3 

• 

Bavidas 

1 

3 

Bag  M^ifK 

IV.  L 

7 

28 

V.  i. 

43 

172 

I.  i 

1 

8 

III.  L 

33 

257 

T  TT 

IV. 

• 

1 

4 

V.  i 

s 

•  « 

u. 

1 

•  •  • 

m. 

1 

5 

40 

V. 

2 

18 

I. 

27 

I. 

47 

11. 

11 

III. 

3 

IV. 

2 

Rdg  ChmrL 

I. 

20 

83 

III. 

18 

72 

IV. 

82 

128 

V. 

172 

668 

IX. 

9 

20 

I. 

18 

153 

III. 

9 

72 

IV. 

2 

20 

V. 

15 

120 

I. 

2 

8 

III. 

20 

V. 

46 

323 
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STo  of 

HMuoof  Hyioa.  Antbor.  Obora.  Bynas. 

Pauyt  IV. 

V. 

Slok  III. 

IV. 
V. 

BhagaU  Xabtr 


Total 

ASF 

Oft 
Aw 

J 

53 

50 

76 

327 

1 

2 

5 

21 

8o  daru 

L 

• 

1. 

So  Purkhu 

IV. 

ChaujnM 

I. 

a. 

u. 

80 

lU. 

2 

iv. 

1 

▼. 

1 

5 

UI.  iL  12 

TIU.  I 


IV.  ii.  8 

vi.  S 

vm.  2 

xvi,  2 


1  22 
1  25 


59  168 


13  64 


15  57 


V.  a.  87 

•  *  •  • 
111.  1 

T.  1 

Ti.  12 

Til.  51 

ytXL  18 

ix.  2 

X.  7 

xi.  6 

5 

ziu.  9 

ziy.  2 

XT.  5 

XTU.  7 

  168  581 

IX.  I  2 
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Nature  of  Hjiim. 


Speoial  Poems 


I. 

ni. 
I. 


in. 

IV. 


V. 


1. 

u. 

•  •  • 

lU. 

1. 

u. 
iy. 

m 

iv. 

Tl, 

vu. 

•  •a 

TIU. 


No.  of 

AutAor. 

Gbaro. 

Hymnt. 

I. 

u. 

10 

m. 

2 

•«« 

TllL 

10 

TTT 
ill. 

11. 

3 

•  ■  ■ 

12 

V. 

.. 
u. 

1 

... 

m. 

1 

iT, 

3 

s 
1 

1 


1 
1 


2 
5 
6 
1 


2 
1 
6 
4 
1 


Total 
Bjmtia. 


22 

15 


Total 


5 
1 
1 


5 
2 


14 


132 


49 


40 
85 
18 


20 
14 


62 


  14 

£6* 

Fdr 

Pauri 

I. 

24 

Slok 

1. 

49 

II. 

12 

BhagaU 

EabiT 

37 

143 

6 

17 

Havid&s 

6 

20 

Dlianna 

1 

11 

8hekh  Faiid 

2 

12 

Chaupadd 

I.  i. 

2 

8 

III.  i. 

7 

30 

IT.  i. 

6 
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No.  of       Total  Tc^ 
NmiMOf  HTina.  Attfliar,  CHitnL    Bjmna.  HfttM. 

V.  i  T 

ii.  18 


iv.  5 
iL^  1 


Astpadi  L  i  4 

ir*  1 


31  93 


5  40 

III.             L  I  10 

lY.            ii.  1  8 
V.            ii.  1 
It.  1 

  2  16 

Vdr 

Pauyl                III.  22 

Slok                  m,  44 

Slok  V.  42 
JBhtaaU          Kablr                ii.  1 

m.  1 

  2  8 

Kumdev  2  7 

E^ividas  1  6 

Trilochan  2  9 

Jaid^r  1  5 


R&g  Dev-gandhdri, 

CkaumM  IV.  i.  6  12 

V.            ii.  26 

m.  4 

iv.  I 

T.  2 

tL  4 

TU.  1 


79 
8  6 


BAg  BihAffrd. 

Chaupadd  JV*  ii.  18 


Chiani  IV.  «  24 

V.  L  3 

u.  6 


9  87 


1  Tldi  liTinn  isplaMd  a  litOe  <mt  of  order,  at  tlie  end  olllio  flWi^fNHAU  of  the 
5ik  GwD,  oa  aooonaft  of  fho  iiataza  ol  its  oontenti. 
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Natanof  Bfaa. 

Paufl 
Slok 


No.  of 


Toul 


Total 


Ckaupadd 


A»tpadi 


Vdr 


PaaH 
Slok 


A»lpadi 

Vdr 


Pauri 
Slok 


rv. 

III. 

Mardaiia 


I. 


m. 

IV. 


V. 


ni. 

I. 
III. 

IV. 
V, 

I. 
m. 

IV. 

I. 

IIL 


1. 


1. 
1. 
u. 

i. 

•  • 


2 
1 


2 
1 


6 
1 


ItAg  Sorafhi, 


IV. 
L 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


a 

9 


9 

2 
2 
6 

6 
3 
5 
4 


21 
40 
9 


9 

87 


15 


87 
16 
12 
24 

24 
16 
24 
16 

21 
8 
40 


L 

* 

1. 

11 

•  •  • 

1 

12 

48 

III. 

• 

12 

4a. 

IV. 

. 

1. 

9 

41 

V. 

• 

1. 

11 

•* 

u. 

89 

«.« 
m. 

44 

94 

279 

IX. 

12 

82 

I. 

. 

4 

84 

in. 

« 

1. 

3 

24 

V. 

• 

1. 

a 

28 

29 
8 
1 

48 
6 
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Nature  of  Hymn. 

BhagaU 


Chaupadd 


Aitpadi 
Chhant 


Chavpadd 


No.  of 

TotAl 

Total 

AuUiar. 

Gbara. 

Hymna. 

Sttoui 

TCnblr 

U 

33 

1 

iv. 

1 

m. 

1 

3 

11 

Bavidls 

7 

27 

Bhikhan 

3 

Bdg  Dhandaari. 
1. 


III. 
IV. 
V. 


IX. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

IV. 
V. 

Kabir 

Kavidas 
Trilocbaa 

Pipk 

Dhann& 


1. 
«•. 

lU. 


u. 
iy. 


1* 


1* 
•  • 

•  •  • 

111. 

vii. 
viii. 
ix. 
xii. 


u. 
vi. 

1. 

1* 


Jidy  JaiUiii. 
IV. 


1. 
u. 


1 
5 
2 


8 
1 


6 
7 


21 
7 
2 
1 

21 
2 
4 


6 

5 


9 
9 
18 


58 
4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
5 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 


38 
85 
40 


168 
8 
16 

8 

14 

5 
4 
17 
18 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 


11 
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Vatim  of  Hymn. 


ChhmU 
Vdr 

Paurl 
Slok 
JBhagat 


Dupadd 


Chaupadd 


Bkagat 


Chaupadd 


Antluir. 

V. 


IX. 


V. 


Charu. 

•  •  • 


1. 


No.  of 

4 
9 


1 
2 


(no  name) 


Ja^'dvaniL 

IX. 


IV. 
V. 


1. 

« 

••• 
m. 

iv. 


IX. 

Numdev 


Mg  BairdrL 


IV. 
V. 


1. 

1. 


licty  Tilang, 


I. 


IV. 
V. 


1. 

•  * 

u. 

.•* 

m. 


u. 
1. 


BAM 

TOL.  XTIZX. 


I. 

IV. 


Xablr 


—[raw  mut.] 


Total 


18 
8 


3 
13 
2 
2 
11 


1 
1 

8 


8 


1 


80 
1 
8 


6 
1 


5 
2 
8 
8 
1 
1 
8 


Totiil 


28 
7 


17 

20 
40 
6 


8 


67 
2 
8 


12 
2 


18 
4 
18 
8 
10 
22 
It 


M 
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Jfttontf 


Suehaft 
Chhant 


No.  of 


Total 


Total 


lY. 


L 

III. 
IV. 


L 
L 
V. 

I. 


ra. 

IV. 


1. 
11. 

vi. 


1. 
u. 
yi, 

TU. 


1. 
HI. 

iy. 

vi. 
 *« 

Tll. 


IX. 

1. 
z. 


11. 


1. 
11. 
ix. 


1. 
11. 
m. 

lY, 

.. 

u. 

... 

lu. 


1. 
u. 
m. 


1 
1 

5 
2 


4 
3 
4 
4 


6 

5 
1 

n 


1 

1 

3 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

2 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
6 


2 
1 
1 
2 


9 


16 


5 
4 
2 


6 
1 
1 
1 


5 
7 


36 


43 


33  923 


34 
68 
46 


40 
1 
1 
1 


26 


23 


6 


24 
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Kb  tare  ot  11;  am. 


Author. 

V. 


Fdr 


Pauft 
Slok 


UL 

T. 

III. 

Xablr 

Barid&s 

ahfikliFaild 


Qharu. 
1* 
U. 


Xo.  of 
Hymn*. 

2 
1 
8 


Total 
Hjrmnt. 


u 


Tf.tiil 


44 


ft 
3 


20 
22 
9 
16 
19 
10 


BAg  Biidvaitt. 


Chaupadd 


I. 

• 

4 

16 

lU. 

. 

6 

25 

IV. 

... 

m. 

7 

26 

V. 

* 

1. 

8 

2 

iy. 

25 

T. 

60 

▼i. 

6 

•  * 

Til. 

90 

•  •  • 

YIU. 

9 

• 

2 

2 

  129 

870 

IX. 

8 

7 

I. 

X. 

2 

16 

III. 

X. 

1 

8 

IV. 

xi. 

6 

48 

V. 

xii. 

2 

18 

TkiU 

1. 

X. 

1 

20 

Fdrtai 

ni. 

X. 

2 

20 

CkkmU 

I. 

2 

8 

IV. 

2 

9 

V. 

5 

22 

Fdr 

Panrl 

IV. 

18 

biuk 

I, 
III. 

IV. 

1 

25 
1 

Bksi§uU 

Kabir 

12 

85 

Namdev 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

4 
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JJha^aU 


No.  of 


Total 


Chaujfadd 


Ammdu 
8adu 

Chhani 
Jtuti 

Vdr 

Paufi 

Slok 


Pauft 
Slok 


Bhagaii 


BAg  Gau4. 


rr. 

V. 


Kabir 

Bavidas 


V. 


•  « 

11. 


m 
•  • 

U. 


u* 


u. 


2 
20 


a 

8 


4 
8 


Bdg  MmkalL 

I.  i. 

III.  L 

IV.  V  i 

T.  L 
•• 
11. 
••• 
m. 

IX. 

I. 
III. 

V. 
III. 
III. 

V. 

V. 

I. 
I. 

ni. 

L 
II. 

ni. 

V. 

I. 


V. 

Rai  BalTandl 

Kabir 


Bavidas 
£€&! 


11 
47 
2 


1, 
u« 

. 

1. 


9 

8 


8 
1 


6 


22 
1 


11 


7 
2 


11 
1 
6 


60 
3 
9 
6 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 


1 
12 


4 
1 
1 


Total 


34 


8 


48 


29 
8 


48 
6 
25 


229 
9 
96 
111 

77 
40 
6 

20 
8 
54 
73 

21 
18 

7 
27 
22 

1 
43 

8 


48 


15 

3 
9 
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Milan  of  BfttB. 


Chaitpadd 


Chavpadd 

Bhagai 
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IX. 
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. 
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1. 

IL 

V. 
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IV. 
V. 
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1 


2 
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9 
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8 
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8 
8 
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9 
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6 
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8 

8 


12 
A 


8 


82 
8 


11 
1 


8 
22 
24 

2 

14 
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Total 


80 


21 
48 


24 
26 
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52 
21 


34 


6 


91 
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64 
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22 
18 
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Paufl 
PakhaxL^ 
Bhagatt 


Bar  ah  Mdhd 
ChharU 


Chaupadd 


Chhant 
Bhag«U 


Chaupadd 


Attpaii 


Bhagats 
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Avtbor. 
II. 

lU. 
IV, 

V. 

V. 

V. 

Kablr 

Jaidev 
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Mo.  of 


Total 


Rdg  TukhdrU 
I. 
1. 
IV. 
V. 


Edg  Keddrd. 
IV.  i. 
V.  u. 

•  •  • 

m. 


V. 


iiaTidfis 


lldu  UJiairau, 
I.  L 


u. 


IV. 


V. 


T. 

m, 

V. 
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1. 
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u. 

1. 

u. 
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m. 
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1. 
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1 
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1 
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4 
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1 
1 
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1 
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1 

6 
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3 
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41 
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2 
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17 
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80 

4 
20 
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30 
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Vatare  of  Hjinau 
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Gbaru. 

•  • 
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No.  of 
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1. 
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1. 

1. 
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V. 
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1. 
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18 
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4 
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7 
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2 
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80 
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No.  of 


ToUl 


Total 


Fdr 

Pauyl 
Slok 


ChhatU 
Fdr 

Rlok 
As(padi 


I. 
L 

n. 
ni. 

V. 

Kftrndev 
BayidAs 


Rdg  Kdmrd. 
IV.  L 


6 
6 


V. 


u. 

mm  • 

m. 

T. 
Tl. 

•  • 

Til. 

viiL 
z. 


11 
8 

18 
1 
8 
1 
3 
6 
1 
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IV. 
V. 

IV. 
IV. 

Kamdev 


1* 


RdgKali,dn. 
IV. 

V.  L 
IV. 


Itaa  PrabkdtL 
L  i 

III. 
IV. 

T.  L 

u. 

Partal 


12 
1 
2 


I. 

III. 
V, 

Kabir 
Nanidev 


2 
8 


12 


60 
6 
1 


7 
10 
6 


17 
7 
7 


15 
7 
2 
8 
5 
8 
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28 
25 
4 
26 
1 
8 
9 


88 


122 
48 
4 

15 
80 
2 


26 
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48 


72 
29 
26 


54 
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19 
24 
21 
11 
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Bkoff. 


Slok  Stihauskriti 

I. 

4 

V, 

67 

V, 

S4 

Phuiih& 

V. 

22 

ChauboU 

V. 

9 

Slok 

Kabir 

244 

130 

Sftveyai 

V. 

20 

Various  Bhatts 

122 

Bloks  in  excess  of  Yars 

I. 

88 

m. 

68 

IV, 

80 

V. 

22 

56 

1 

Mimdhaya^i 

v! 

2 

Bloks 

I. 

19 

liatanmala 

I. 

25 

8tory  of  Bai  ICnkftm 

I 

B4g  M&1& 

12 

Uiudaflsifledl 

12 

Total  stanzas  15,675 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bhog^  or  last  division  of  the  Adi 
Granfh,  contains  wh  it  are  called  Sanskrit  Slokaa,  G&th&s  or 
8emi-8ecular  songs,  bloks  of  the  Bhagats,  Sioks  in  excess  of 
Y4rs,  that  is  to  eaj,  Sloks  which  have  not  been  worked  up 
into  Ykn  by  the  addition  of  PaufU ;  also  Saveyais  or  Pane* 
gyrice  on  the  various  Gnnu ;  en^ng  with  a  B&gft  MftlA,  and 
a  few  unclassified  fragments.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
last  cluster  of  19  Sloks,  the  Ratan  Mala,  and  the  story  of  Kui 
MukSm,  are  held  to  be  of  doubtful  canonical  authority,  and 
are  not  included  in  all  copies  of  the  Adi  Granth, 

The  following  list  collects  the  totals  in  the  foregoing 
tabular  statement;  and  it  ahowa  at  a  glanoe  the  amount 
which  each  writer  contributed  to  the  book.  The  Fifth  Gura 
Arjun  was  the  collector  and  arranger  of  the  Adi  Oranth  ; 
and  we  see  from  this  list  that  lie  actually  liimself  wrote 
nearly  hall  the  book  he  was  engaged  on  arranging. 
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A  u  thor .  No.  of  StanMii 

Fifth  Gum   6204 

First  Gum   2949  (indudiug  the  Jap-ji) 

Thiixl  Guru   2522 

Fourth  Guru  1730 

Kablr  1146 

NftmdOT  289 

T^inth  Guru  196 

8hekh  Facld  149 

Ravida'^  134 

Second  Guru  67 

Trilochan  20 

Benl  19 

Dhanna  13 

Bai  BalTandl  8 

Jaidev  7 

Bhtkhaii  5 

Sainu  4 

Srirlhria  4 

Surdaa  4 

Mardfinft  8 

Parauianand  3 

Mirl  Bal  3 

Plp&  2 

Tenth  Onni  1 

Yarions  Bhatts  122 

TTnnamed  Bhagat  at  end  of  B4g 

JaitsaH.  6 
Bag  Mali,  etc  ^5 


Total  stanzas  15,575 

The  orderly  statement  of  t^e  contents  of  the  Adi  Oranth 

given  in  this  paper  conclusively  proves  that  the  bonk  is 
arranged  on  a  clearly  traceable  system,  depending,  firstly, 
on  the  tunes  to  which  the  poems  were  song ;  secondly,  on 
the  natnre  or  metre  of  the  poems  themaelTes ;  thirdly^  on 
their  anthorahip ;  and,  fourthly,  on  the  def  or  key  deemed 
appropriate  to  them.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  the 
positions  of  the  hymns  have  no  reference  to  their  antiquity 
or  dogmatic  importuiice ;  and,  also,  that  the  Adi  Grant h  is  a 
single  systematic  collection,  into  which  the  later  additions  (as 
those  of  the  l^inth  and  Tenth  Gurus)  were  inserted  in  their 
appropriate  places. 
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It  is  proposed  to  commence,  from  the  Ist  October,  a  paper 
under  this  head,  at  the  concluaioii  of  each  number  of  the 
JoumaL   Its  object  will  be : 

1.  To  report  the  Society's  meetiuga,  papers  read,  and  any 

discussions  which  may  ensue*  Such  papers  as  are 
published  in  the  Jonrnal  m  extemo  will  be  very  briefly 
snminarized. 

2.  To  supply  an  abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  Foreifpn  and 

BrancJi  Societies  on  matters  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  lioyal  Asiatic  Society* 

3.  To  publish  letters  or  notes  from  correspondents  oon- 

▼eying  infonttation«  making  inquiries,  or  correcting 
errors* 

4.  To  sii])plY  a  list  of  boolia  in  all  languap^es  on  subjects 

coniiiii^^  within  the  scope  of  the  Society,  reTiewing  such 
as  appear  to  merit  special  notice. 
5*  To  give  ounrenoy  to  miscellaneous  information  which 
would  natuially  interest  our  Membersi  whether  in  the 
form  of  extracts,  notices,  or  otherwise^ 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  space  provided  in  the  present 

liuiiiber  by  this  announcement  to  enter  three  communications 
received  during  the  past  quarter.  One  is  from  our  late 
President ;  the  second  from  Mr*  Sidney  Churchill,  at  Tehran : 
the  third  from  onr  Member  and  contributor,  Br*  Theodore 
Duka. 
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1.  Mum's  Life  of  Mauomet. 

£difU>urgh  Umvenity,  2ith  April,  1886. 
Sir, — I  find  that  at  p.  cclxvi  of  Yol.  i.  of  the  large  edition 

of  the  Life  of  Mahomet.  (1861),  I  mistook  the  word  AUdh 
for  Id  lahUf  in  the  couplet  at  the  top  of  that  page : 

Whither  mil  ye  flee  tehile  (he  Lord  is  pursuing  ?  Ai  Ashram 
is  vanquished^  not  the  Vanquisher, 

(Ashram  is  Abraha,  the  Abyssinian  Viceroy  of  Yemen,  who 
attacked  Mecca  in  the  year  of  the  Prophet's  birth,  and  whose 
army  perished  miserably  of  small-pox.) — Yours  faithfally, 

W.  MuiB. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Abiatic  Society. 

2.  The  Alchemist. 

yofe. — Mr.  Sidney  Churcliill  has  favoured  the  Society  with 
a  note  on  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strangers  translation  of  the  above  play, 
-which  appeared  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  XVllI.  Part  I.  for  January, 
1886.  After  coDTeying  his  assurance  that  Mirz6  JaW 
S[ardjedaghi  is  living,  and  has  veibally  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  is  not  the  inheritor  of  the  fortune  attributed  to  him,^ 
he  gives  the  Mirza's  own  account  of  his  relations  with  the 
Akhiindzadeh,  Mirz4  ITath  'AH.  He  (tlie  Mirza)  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  make  his  (the  Akhundzadeh's)  personal 
acquaintance,  but,  by  correspondence  with  him,  discovered  that 
he  was  not  only  a  native  of  Karijed&gh,  but  a  relation  of  his 

own.    Mr.  Clmrcliill  adds: 

**^liiza  Ja'far  is- — according  to  his  own  statement,  and  by 
appearance — about  £fty-foar  years  of  an:e.  Some  years  ago 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Jel&Und-Din  Mirz4,  author  of  the 
Persian  histoiy  called  *N&meh  Khusrauv&n/    When  the 

^  M.  Barbier  de  M«yiiaid,  hi  Us  FteCMe  to  tii0    TnIi  OomMies,"  pnblulMd 
in  PiirlR  this  year,  mentions  the  mtliorit^  OE  which  he  alio  aooepti  tha  aeoooat  * 
giTea  to  Mr.  Gttj  Le  Strange. 
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history  was  completed  and  lithographed,  cupies  were  presented 
to  different  friends  of  its  author.    One  of  these — ^perhaps  only 
by  reptttation — was  the  Akhdndz^deh.   A  copy  was  sent  to 
him,  and  in  return  he  presented  the  prince  with  a  copy  of  his 
plays,  expressing  the  hope— on  the  lining  paper  inside  the 
copy — that  it  ^vould  be  found  interesting  enough  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Persian.    For  a  long  time  this  little  book  lay 
unnoticed  in  a  niche,  until  one  day,  by  some  chance,  Mirz4 
Jtkhr  got  hold  of  it.   Charmed  with  the  pemsal  of  it,  he' 
determined  to  pat  into  execution  the  author's  wish  that  a 
Persian  version  of  it  should  he  made.    '  The  Alchemist '  was 
the  first  piece  he  attempted.  On  its  completion,  he  showed  it  to 
the  prince,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  urged  on  him 
the  translation  of  the  remaining  plays.    Eventually  the 
translation  was  finished,  and  the  whole  was  lithographed  at 
odd  times,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  dates  borne  by  the  several 
pieces.    The  translator  was  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  the 
whole  affair.     His   patron   died,  and  for  some  years  he 
wandered  about  from  one  post  to  another,  never  getting  a 
permanent  berth  anywhere*   For  a  little  over  two  years  he  has 
been  entirely  without  employ,  living  retired,  unknown  and 
unheeded,  fretting  away  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  sorrow  at 
the  thought  that  what  he  considered  a  great  educational,  and, 
to  his  countrymen,  a  universally  beneficial  work,  has  been  too 
often  rejected  and  doomed  to  oblivion  by  them. 

*'The  Akhundz4deh,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mirz4 
Ja'fiir  thoroughly  approved  of  the  translation,  and  entirely 
shared  the  translator's  ideas  regarding  their  purpose  of 
exposing  pernicious  customs  and  elevating  the  vulgar  intellect 
to  a  higher  standard. 

Mirza  Ja'far  has  two  hobbies :  the  one  of  which  is  the 
T61ethat  the  drama  bears  as  an  agent  in  civilization ;  the  other 
is  to  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  elementary  education, 
whereby,  after  a  child  has  been  taught  his  letters,  he  is  made 
to  read  the  Kordn  for  some  years,  thereby  losins:  all  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  own  language, 
fie  is  convinced  that  the  child  should  first  learn  his  alphabet, 
and  then  read  some  of  the  very  elementary  reading  booka 
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lately  published  at  Tehrdn,  after  which  he  would  make  it  read 
Boine  of  the  plajs  or  eome  other  entirely  Persian  work.  This 
eecond  pet  notion  of  his  he  has  wedded  to  his  only  fKend  and 

companion,  a  little  girl,  left  alone  in  the  world  with  her  father, 
to  cheer  his  waning  years. 

*^  As  to  the  English  trausiation,  I  would  make  one  remark: 
it  is  that  the  word  ci.'U*  mandt  is  the  Persian  name  for  a 
rouble. 

*^  SniNET  J*  A.  Ootxohill. 

"  Tehran,  diarchy  1886." 
♦     

8.  NoTB  oir  TBB  T^bko-Tatae  and  Finn-TJoric 

OONTBOVBRST. 

In  eonneotion  with,  and  as  a  snpplement  to  his  great  work 

on  Tlie  l^llniolu^^y  and  Ethnogiiipliy  of  tiie  Turkish  Race,'* 
published  by  the  Ilungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1855, 
Professor  Arminius  Yambery  gave  a  discourse  on  May  4th, 
this  jrear^  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  scientific  body,  which 
exdted  great  interest.  The  occasion  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  opponents  of  his  teaching,  of  which  they  readily  ayailed 
themselves,  to  protest  against  Lis  conclusions.  It  may 
interest  the  readers  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  to 
obtain  a  short  resume  of  the  proceedings  at  Budapest. 

Professor  Yambery  maintains  that  all  the  ancient  theories 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Magyar'*  nation  are  based  on 
mistaken  assnmptions,  because  the  proponnders  of  them  seek 
to  connect  it  with  tribes  which  either  never  existed  at  all,  or 
at  best  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  eventful  migra- 
tion of  those  nations  located  between  the  Altai  Mountains  and 
the  Karpathians*  He  asserts,  moreover,  that,  instead  of 
obtaming  from  sneh  studies  the  light  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  clear  up  the  dark  ages  of  history,  the  subject  has 
become  more  than  ever  clouded  in  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
To  quote  his  own  words,  It  is  only  at  the  present  moment 
that  the  veil  has  been  lifted,  thanks  to  the  assistance  we  have 
obtained  from  the  study  of  ethnography,  history,  geography, 
and  philology.   The  filial  mistake  consists  in  this,  that  during 
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the  search  after  the  origin  of  the  Hungarian  nation  it  was 
aasamed  that  the  hmgoage  of  the  present  day  was  the  only 
tme  criterion  to  guide  ns.  Yet  we  ought  to  know  that  the 
spoken  language  of  a  natbn  passes  through  grester  changes 
than  does  its  physieal  character.  We  cannot  indeed  sufi- 
cieutly  deplore  that,  in  setting  up  such  an  a  priori  philological 
argument,  the  eyes  of  a  certain  class  of  inyestigators  should  be 
closed  to  all  other  aigoments.  Having  thus  set  aside  the 
lessons  of  anthropology,  psyehology  and  ethnology,  they  have 
preserved  to  ns  the  Hungarian  sneestors  and  their  deeds, 
nii^^rations,  and  fundamental  national  characteristics,  under 
an  entirely  felse  aspect/' 

Professor  Vambery  iurther  declares  that  his  mode  of 
inquiry  into  this  important  subject  differs  in  toto  from  those 
hitherto  pursued.  He  starts  with  the  proposition  that  the 
study  of  the  question  should  be  commenced  at  a  period  when 
the  iluiifjarians  first  moved  from  their  orimnal  home,  which 
was  on  the  slopes  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  Commenciiii::  ^vilh 
those  prehistoric  times,  the  mighty  wave  of  the  Turco-Tartar 
migration  subdued  the  Finnish-Ugric  elements,  which  at  that 
time  had  also  their  home  there,  and  drove  them  to  the  north* 
east  and  the  north-west  From  the  period  of  this  important 
ethnographic  revolution,  which  effected  manifold  adiaixtuies 
between  Turkish  and  Ugric  elements,  Profe?8or  YaniWry 
datee  the  origin  of  the  Magyar nation,  and,  owing  to  the 
moral  and  physical  advantages  thus  acquired,  and  always 
observed  in  cross-breeds,  he  considers  that  the  Magyar 
element  assumed  a  more  fikvonred  position  than  that  of  the 
sister  nations  which  remained  purely  Turkish. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  full  analysis  of  the  Professor's 
argument.  He  admits  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  starting- 
pouit  or  primary  origin  of  the  mixed  race,  but  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  its  development.  The  Magyar  stem,  he  con- 
teiids,  remained  Turkish,  while  the  branehes,  by  the  process  of 
enirrafling,  assumed  an  Ugric  character.  This  peculiarity 
should,  however,  be  noticed — that  wliereas,  in  other  instances, 
the  conquerors  identified  themselves  with  the  conquered  en 
mtme,  often  losing  their  own  nationality,  here  the  original 
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language  only  (Turkish)  was  changed  under  Ugric  influence; 
but  the  Magyar  nation  was  for  centuries  preaenred  in  its  pure 
type  and  characteristic  originality. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy,  on  May  24th,  M. 
Hunfalvy  severely  criticized  M.  Vambery's  theory.    A  brief 
summary  of  the  purport  of  his  criticism  will  be  more  appro- 
priate in  these  pages  than  a  repetition  of  language  which 
called  forth  a  special  protest. 

Not  a  single  authority,  it  is  urged,  is  quoted  for  deducing 
the  origin  of  the  Hungarian  from  non-existing  tribes,  nor  is 
the  course  of  reasoning  explained  by  which  mich  conclusion  is 
reached.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  seed  from  which  the 
Magyar  nation  sprung  was  Turkish,  but  that  it  became  Ugric 
through  contact  with  the  Ugers,  the  proposition  is  stated  to  be 
at  Tarianee  with  all  philological  experience.  The  Magyar 
tongue,  like  the  properly  so-called  Ugric  dialect,  diflers  Irotn 
the  Finnish  and  Turkish  by  peculiar  verbal  affixes.  More- 
over, the  verb  is  the  bone  and  marrow  of  every  language, 
which  cannot  be  exchanged,  altered,  or  transplanted  from  one 
into  another.  If  therefore,  it  is  ai*gued,  the  seed  of  the 
deyelopment  of  Magyar  national  growth  were  Turkish  also, 
this  last  could,  under  no  ciicunislances,  undergo  a  change- 
that  is  to  sav,  the  Turkish  verb  could  never  have  received  the 
peculiar  verbal  inflection  mentioned,  being  the  characteristic 
of  the  Magyar  tongue.  Lastly,  M.  Hunfalvy  points  out  the 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  Magyars  and  a  tribe  of 
the  Kazars  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  warranting  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Turkish  words  found  in  Ma^ar  were 
derived  from  that  source :  words,  for  instance,  with  a  terminal 
z  change  the  st  into  r,  as  okiiz  T,=dkdr  Hung.;  Tengui^ 
Tenger ;  and  so  on. 
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Art.  XlX^^Anment  Sculptures  in  China.  By  R.  K. 
Douglas,  M.R.A.S.y  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's 
College,  London. 

Hitherto  China  has  yielded  few  sculptured  figures  which 
can  be  regarded  as  of  importance  by  studento  of  comparatiTe 
aichaaology.  More  than  usual  interest  therefore  attaches  to 
a  set  of  engTavings  ooUected  in  a  Chinese  work  entitled  Shih  . 
8oh  (1806),^  in  which  are  represented  a  series  of  sculptures 
which  stand  on  the  walls  of  the  sacrificial  temple  of  the  Wu 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  district  city  of  Kia-seang 
in  the  provinoe  of  Shan-tun g.  These  works  of  art  were 
executed  in  a.d.  147^  at  the  cost  of  the  two  sons  of  Wu 
Liang,  whose  sacrificisl  temple  they  were  intended  per- 
manently to  adorn.  By  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  Yellow 
River,  however,  the  temple  was  reduced  to  ruins,  and  it  w  a^i 
not  until  the  reign  of  K'ien-lung  (1736-1795)  that  the 
sculptured  stonas  were  dug  up  and  recovered.  Their 
discoverer,  Hwang  Ti  by  name»  carefully  numbered  the 
stones  as  they  were  found,  and  built  the  present  temple 
for  their  reception.  The  subjects  of  which  they  treat 
differ  from  all  other  Chinese  sculptured  designs  that  we 
know  of,  in  that  many  of  the  scenes  they  depict  bear  a 
curious  similarity  to  some  of  those  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mythologies  of  £gypt.  Babylonia  and  Greece*  Bubbings 
have,  I  believe,  been  taken  of  them,  but  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  a  copy  with  the  engravings  in  the 

^  A  copy  of  thii  work  wm,  I  belieye,  preemted  Vf  Dr.  Botbell  of  Peldng  to 
llio  Orienw  CongreM  of  fialm,  1881.  Tlie  Biitiili  luneum  alio  poMMei  a  oopj, 
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8hth  Soh,  T  am  unable  personally  to  answer  for  the  exact 
accuracy  of  the  Chinese  artist.  I  have,  however,  the  authority 
of  the  MarqiUB  Ts^ng,  who  had  yiaited  the  Wu  temple,  for 
saying  that  the  engravings  are  trathfid  reproductions  of 
the  originals.  In  the  following  notice  I  propose  to  refer  to 
some  few  out  of  the  many  scenes  depicted,  which  obviously 
suggest  comparisons  with  mythological  ideas  anciently  current 
in  countries  further  westward.  The  art,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
from  the  accompanying  plates,  is  purely  Chinese;  but  there  is 
much  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  and  of  the  architectural 
surroundings  to  remind  us  of  the  sculptured  remains  of  other 
lands.  The  sculptures  in  question  are  arranged  in  double 
tiers  round  the  hall,  and  though  in  some  instances  the  scenes 
immediately  above  and  below  each  other  appear  to  have  some 
connexion,  this  is  not  bo  in  all  cases.  The  series  begins  with  a 
sculpture  (see  Plate  I.)  of  three  figures,  two  of  which  represent 
a  man  and  a  woman  with  human  bodies  and  heads  and  with 
serpents'  tails  which  are  intertwined.  The  male  figure  holds  in 
his  hand  a  carpenter's  square,  which  ho  appears  to  be  handing 
to  the  female  figure,  while  between  these  two,  hanging  in 
the  air  by  their  sleeves,  is  a  boy  with  two  shapeless  legs.  The 
Editor's  note  at  the  side  has  reference  to  the  male  figure  only 
and  reads,  "Eu-hi  Ts'ang-tsing  was  the  first  to  practise  royal 
duties.  He  drew  the  (eight)  diagrams,  and  knotted  cords  in 
order  to  govern  the  people  within  the  seas."  The  female 
figure  is  recognized  as  that  of  Nu-kwa,  who  by  some 
historians  is  said  to  have  been  Fuh-hi's  sister,  and  is  here 
represented  as  his  wife,  and  by  others  to  have  been  separated 
from  him  by  many  generations.  Of  the  hoy  the  Editor 
can  make  nothing. 

Now  we  know  that  according  to  Chinese  legends  both 
Fuh-hi  uud  Nii-kwa  had  human  bodies  and  dragons'  or 
serpents'  tails ;  that  they  instructed  men  in  the  rudiments 
of  civilization,  the  use  of  letters  and  the  arts  of  common 
life;  that  they  taught  the  people  to  dothe  themselyee^  to 
cook  food»  and  established  marriage. 

The  benefits  they  thus  conferred  upon  mankind  forcibly 
remind  us  of  those  attributed  to  the  Fish  God  of  Babylouia^ 
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wlio  rose  from  tbe  sea  eTery  morning  and  who  mstmcted 

the  pLC)i)lo  bordering  on  the  I'dsiau  Gulf  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  But  we  are  further  told  in  the  Chinese  legendary 
liistory  that  Nii-kwa  had  the  head  of  a  cow,  and  this 
peculianty  leads  us  beyond  Babylonia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile^  where  we  read  ol  the  Goddess  Isis,  who  wore  an 
ox-headed  helmet,  and  who,  curiously  enough,  in  combination 
with  the  God  Osiris  and  their  son  Horus,  form  a  triad, 
many  of  the  features  of  which  could  not  be  more  accurately 
represented  than  by  this  sculpture  in  Shantung.  In  this 
well'known  triad  Osins  and  Isis  are  commonly  represented 
as  husband  and  wife,  and  sometimes  as  brother  and  sister, 
and  Horns,  as  a  boj.  Osiris  holds  in  his  hand  a  crook 
and  a  whip  and  he  stands  on  the  cuhit  of  tmth.  Isis,  we 
know,  as  a  punishment  for  having  befriended  Typhou  in  his 
battle  with  Horug  had  her  diadem  torn  oiT  and  a  helmet 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  ox's  head  substituted  for  it.^  It 
will  also  be  obserred  that  in  the  Chinese  sculpture  the  boy 
hanging  from  the  sleeves  of  the  two  larger  figures  has  two 
shapeless  legs.  This  detail  acquires  interest  when  we  find 
in  Plutarch's  account  of  Egyptian  mytliology  that  Horus, 
also,  suffered  the  consequences  of  an  irregular  birth  in  a 
weakness  in  hia  lower  limbs, 

Plate  No.  II.  represents  an  artificially -trained  tree,  banked 
up  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  On  the  branches  are  a  number 
of  birds,  at  which  an  archer  is  shooting.  Two  bojs  or 
monkeys  are  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  tree,  while  a  wicker 
bii-sket  hangs  from  the  lowest  brunch.  In  this  connection  it 
is  curious  to  find  that  in  the  Egyptian  orchards-  the  trees 
were  trained  into  particular  shapes,  that  they  were  surrounded 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  with  a  circular  ridge  of  earth ;  that 
in  the  case  of  rines  "  great  care  was  taken  to  preserre  the 
clusters  from  the  intrusion  of  birds ;  and  boys  were  con- 
stantly employed,  about  the  season  of  the  vintage,  to  frighten 
them  with  a  sling  and  the  sound  of  the  voice.    When  the 

*  "Wilkinson,  new  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 

'  Wilkinson,  **T\w  Aliiiiut^ii)  and  Ouatouis  oi'  llie  Ancient  Egyptians.''  Xew 
<ditioo,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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grapes  were  gathered,  the  bunches  were  carefully  pat  into 
deep  wicker  baskets.  •  •  .  Monkeys  appear  to  have  been 
trained  to  assist  in  gathering  the  fimit^  and  the  Egyp- 
tians represent  them  in  the  senlptares  banding  down  figs 

f  rom  the  sycamore  trees  to  the  gardeners  bilow."  *  It  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  kind  of  tree  represented  in  the  Chinese 
sculpture,  but  in  the  accompanying  iiiustration  (Plate  III.) 
from  WiUdnson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  voL  ii.  p.  107,  which, 
together  with  the  snoceeding  pktes  from  the  same  sooroe^ 
I  am,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mnrray,  allowed  here  to 
reproduce,  a  number  of  birds  are  depicted  as  resting  on  lotus 
flowers,  identical  in  shape  with  those  on  the  Chinese  tree, 
while  at  the  side  a  man  is  hurling  a  '  throw-stick '  at  them. 

In  Plate  lY.  is  shown  an  object  which  strikingly  resembles 
an  Egyptian  obelisk.  It  will  he  remembered  that  obelisks 
were  built  to  keep  off  the  evil  influence  of  the  air,  and  were, 
it  is  believed,  dedicated  to  the  sun."  lu  the  Chinese  sculpture 
we  have,  as  will  be  seen,  a  being  with  shapeless  legs,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Plate  I.,  in  opposition  to  a  tigure  which 
may  possibly  be  intended  to  represent  a  spirit  of  eyiL  The 
Editor  of  the  8hth  8oh  describes  the  subject  of  this  Plate  as 
being  in  appearance  a  man  cutting  a  tree.  But  this,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  notes  supplied  by  the  Editor,  is 
merely  a  guess,  hazarded  without  any  special  knowledge, 
and  in  complete  ignorance  o£  every  thing  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  China. 

The  5th  Plate  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  shows  the 
arch  of  hearen  formed  by  a  double-headed  dragon.  The  same 
idea  we  find  fietjueiuly  represented  in  Egyptian  mythology. 
In  the  uccoinpanying  plate  (Plate  VI.)  from  A\'ilkin>on's 
Ancient  Egyptians^  voL  iii.  p.  206,  the  goddess  Pe,  whose 
emblem  was  the  firmament,  is  dqucted  bending  forward  with 
outspread  arms  overshadowing  the  earth  and  encompassing 
it  in  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  reaching  from  one  side 
of  the  horizon  to  the  other.    Again,  in  the  17th  cha^jtcr  of 

1  Wilkinson,  new  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  381. 

*  Hatehepni  erected  two  dbeliflki  of  Mm  metal  sod  dedietted  dieBi  to  Amni'Bi. 
Bee  Becoidi  of  the  Paft,  toI.  ziL  p,  1S6,  line  135. 
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Naville'i  Book  of  the  Dead,  Hie  vault  is  formed  by  a  serpent 
whose  head  a  cat,  which  ia  seated  within  the  semiciroley  is 

cutting  off  with  a  knife. 

Plate  VII.  represents  a  triad  consisting  of  a  female  figure 
with  the  head  of  an  animal  producing  a  boy  from  her  mouthy 
while  opposite  to  her  is  a  figure  with  a  somewhat  similar 
bead  which,  in  this  case^  is  surmounted  by  a  serpent.  In  its 
right  hand  this  figure  holds  a  weapon,  and  in  its  left  a 
sceptre.    On  the  j27*ound  by  the  first  figure  is  a  largv.  bird. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  by  these  figures 
of  the  goddesses  Mut  and  Bast  of  Egypt.  Mut,  as  we 
know,  was  the  mother  of  all  things^  and  had  the  peculiarity, 
according  to  some  authorities,  of  producing  men  from 
her  mouth  and  things  from  her  eyes.  In  the  Egyptian 
sculptures  she  is  represented  as  wearing  on  her  head  a 
double  crown,  placed  upon  a  cap  ornameTited  with  the 
head,  body,  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  with  which  bird  she  is 
usually  associated  in  the  hieroglyphics.^  In  other  instances 
she  is  given  the  head  of  either  a  lion  or  a  cat,  though  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  is,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  remarks,  fre- 
quently difficult  to  ascertain.  Connected  with  Mut  is  the 
goddess  Bast,  who  is  graced  with  a  head  bearing  tliese  mme 
features ;  on  her  head  she  carries  a  disk  and  a  royal  asp.  In 
her  hand  she  holds  the  usual  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  god* 
desses.  In  some  of  the  sculptures  the  disk  on  the  head  is 
omitted,  and  the  asp  alone  is  represented* 

In  Plate  VIII.*  is  shown  the  goddess  Xut  pouring  water 
from  a  tree  into  a  bowl  held  bv  a  bird  witli  a  human  head. 
A  somewhat  analogous  scene  is  depicted  in  the  Chinese 
sculptures,  in  which  a  man  is  receiving  in  a  bowl  the  sweet 
dew/*  which  is  pouring  from  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Plate  IX.  forms  a  companion  picture  to  a  sculpture  repre- 
senting a  deity  being  drawn  through  the  clouds  in  a  chariot 
by  three  doves,  five  horses,  and  three  dragons,  foiined  after 
the  pattern  of  dragons  found  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
The  chariot  is  coveied  by  a  canopy  which  is  surmounted  by 

*  "Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  34« 
t  ^VliiuIlM)Q,  vol.  iii.  62. 
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a  dove*8  head^  and  the  cortege,  which  is  accompanied  by 
winged  figures  and  doves,  is  met  and  welcomed  bj  a  male 
figure.  In  this  Plate  another  chariot,  drawn  by  seven 
dragons,  bears  a  man  in  an  opposite  direction  through  the 
clouds  into  the  presence  of  a  winged  standard-bearer,  who  is 
standing  oii  a  dove-headed  cloud.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  my  friend  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  that  these  sculp- 
tures might  possibly  bear  some  relation  to  the  legendary 
visit  of  Muh  wang  (b  c.  1001-946)  to  Si  wang  mu,  the  Boyal 
Mother  of  the  West,  and  of  hers  to  him.  On  further  invea- 
tigation  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  so,  and  that  while  the 
sculpture  referred  to  represents  Si  waog  mu*s  cortege,  that 
shown  in  Plate  IX.  depicts  that  of  Muh  wang.  Si  wang  mu, 
the  Eoyal  Mother  of  the  West,  was,  according  to  Chinese 
legend,  "  a  fabulous  being  of  the  female  sex  dweUing  upon 
Mount  Ew6n  lun,'*  where,  by  the  border  of  the  Lake  of  Gems 
grows  "the  peach  tree  of  the  genii  whose  fruit  confers  the  gift 
of  immortality  .  .  .  and  from  whence  she  despatches  the  azure- 
winged  birds  or  doves  who  serve  (like  the  doves  of  Yeous)  as 
her  attendants  and  messengers.*'  ^  Sometimes  she  is  described 
as  having  a  human  head  and  a  bird's  body.  The  description 
of  this  goddess  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of  Athor, 
who  was  known  also  as  "  Het  Heru,  or  Horus's  (the  Sun's) 
mundane  habitation,"  ^  and  as  Mut  or  Mother,  and  especially 
as  Mother  of  young  Horus.  This  goddess,  to  whom  the 
cow  was  sacred,  was  thought  to  live  behind  the  Western 
Mountain,  of  Thebes,  and  it  was  into  her  ''arms  that  the 
setting  sun  as  it  retired  behind  the  mountain  was  said  to  be 
received.*  The  persea  tree  which,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says, 
**  was  often  coniouiided  by  ancient  authors  "  with  the  peach, 
was  sacred  to  her.  Like  Si  wang  mu,  also,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  occasionally  represented  as  a  bird  with  a  human 
head."  *  We  find  then  that  these  two  goddesses  both  dwelt 
on  or  behind  the  Western  Mountains,  the  home  of  the  sun  ; 

*  Mayer's  Chineso  Reader's  Muiud,  Jf*  17S* 

•  Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  UO. 
3  WilkiuMMB,  Tol.  iii.  p.  116. 
«  WiUuDMO,  rd.iilp.  121. 
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tliat  the  same  niperliiimiiii  form  is  by  some  aatliorities 
atcribed  to  both  of  them ;  that  thie  peach  tree  was  sacred  to 
both ;  that  the  attribute  of  mother  is  giyen  to  both ;  and 
that  they  both  employed  doyes  as  their  attendants  and 

messengers.  But  to  complete  the  analogy  between  the 
myths  of  Athor  and  Si  wang  mu,  we  should  find  some 
reference  to  the  sun  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  Chinese 
goddess.  And  this  we  do  in  legendarjr  records  which  have 
collected  round  the  career  of  Muh  wang  (b.c.  1001-946). 

In  the  history  of  this  prince,  which  is  said  to  haye  been 
found  in  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Wei  Princes  in  281  B.C.,  we 
have  an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  bim  to  Si  wang  mu,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Sun  God  are 
introduced  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  him  a 
counterpart  of  the  Grec^  'P^iosbus.  We  are  told  that  he 
started  on  his  joamey  amid  rain  and  snow,  that  passing 
over  the  gold-plated  hill  he  reached  the  Mountains  of  the 
Spring,  and  eventually  arrived  at  the  abode  of  the  Royal 
Hotlier  of  the  West.  In  Plate  IX.  he  is  represented  as 
being  drawn  through  the  clouds  by  seyen  dragon  steeds  which 
bear  a  resemblance  both  in  number  and  significance  of  name 
to  the  celebrated  hones  of  Pho^bos^  as  the  following  list 
shows : 

Fhrnhus's  Morses,  Muh  wang^s  steccU, 

Bpovrrf = Thunder.         .  Tu  lun = A  wheel  passing  oyerhead. 

*Eq)9^  DuyLmik.  K'u  liwaiig  =  Widespeadingyeliuw, 

^t^o^= Flashing.  Tao  li  =  Fleet  racer. 

AWayv=¥ieTy.  Ch*ih  ki  =  Red  steed. 

*EfiuOfH>q=zBM  producer.  Hwa  liu=£ffiulgent  red  steed. 
^<Xo7a<o9=:Earth*loving.  Shan  tsze=Son  of  the  Mountain, 
i7i;/ioeK=Fiery.  Luh  urhsGreen-eared. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  that  a  winged  bull  or  cow 
figures  among  the  animals  forming  part  of  the  cortege. 

In  the  text  of  the  work  above  mentioned  an  eighth  steed 
is  added  to  the  seven,  which  is  called  Poh  i,  which  may 
be  translated    Manifested  righteousness.''    The  legend  also 
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fltatee  that  Muli  wang  had  four  jewels  which  appear  to 
correspond  to  the  four  planets  anciently  known  to  the 
Ohinesey  riz.  Mm,  Yenm^  Meicuij  and  Saturn;  of  these 
Mar8  was  said  to  be  red  in  colour,  Yenns  golden,  Menmry 
silver,  and  Saturn  yellow.  The  colours  of  the  first  three 
are  fittingly  symbolized  by  the  Suen  chu,  a  liedsfone,  Ilvrang 
Kinkaou  *The  richness  ol  yellow  gold/  and Chuh yin,  'Bright 
ailver/  But  the  ioturth  of  Muh  wang's  jewels  is  Ttih  kwo^ 
*  the  perfection  of  gems,'  a  name  which  oarioasly  resembles 
the  title  of  ''beautiful/'  given  to  Saturn  both  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Greeks. 

Muh  wang,  we  are  further  told,  was,  like  Apollo,  armed 
with  a  bow  which  shot  forth  darts  at  men,  and  was  followed 
by  dogs  which,  as  though  he  were  the  protector  of  flocks 
and  herds  like  the  Qreek  God,  were  the  enemies  of  beasto 
of  prey. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Sexagenary  cycle  Muh  wang 
reached  the  abode  of  Si  wang  mu,  who  entertained  him  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  gems  with  such  delights  that  he 
forgot  to  return  homewards  until  reminded  of  his  duties 
by  the  goddess,  who  sang  him  the  following  song : 

White  clouds  float  across  the  pky, 

The  mountain  peaks  fq/pi  ar  on  high; 

Long  and  dii^tniit  is  your  way, 

Where  the  streams  through  mountains  stray : 

Immortal  may  you  ever  be, 

And  oit  return  to  visit  me  t 

Accepting  the  hint,  Muh  wang  sang  in  response : 

Again  to  Eastern  land  I  wend  my  way, 
To  bend  the  rammer  to  my  general  sway ; 

When  men  have  peaceful  and  contented  grown, 
Ag^io  I'll  turn  mo  to  your  royal  throne  : 
When  thrice  th»  yr  ir  has  run  its  race  amtun. 
Across  the  wilds  111  hither  come  again. 

He  then  ascended  his  chariot  and  departed. 
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Art.  XX — The  Mosque  of  Saltan  Nasir  Mohammed  ehn 
Kakoun^  in  the  Citadei  Cairo.  By  Major  0.  M. 
Watson,  E.£. 

(OomniQiuaM  hf  H.  0.  E4T,  Eiq.,  lt.B.A.8.) 

Thb  mosque  of  Saltan  Nasir  ebo  Eakoun^  whiob  stands 
at  the  oentro  of  Oairo  citadel,  although  one  of  the  most 

iuteresting  in  the  city,  seems  to  hav(;  received  less  attention 
than  it  deserves.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  for 
many  years  past^  it  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  mosque,  and 
has  been  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  great  Mosque  of 
Mohamad  Ali  Pasha^  which  is  visited  by  at  least  a  thousand 
persons  lor  every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  enter  the  old 
royal  mosque  of  the  citadel. 

It  was  used  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  prison,  and 
during  recent  years  has  been  a  military  store-house,  where 
heaps  of  all  kinds  of  articles  were  piled  up  in  confusion. 
High  walls  of  rough  mbble  mssonry  had  been  built  in 
between  the  pillars,  in  order  to  divide  the  space  into  com- 
partments suitable  for  prison  or  store  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  the  position  I  recently  held  in  the 
Egyptian  War  OiEce,  I  was  able  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
storsSy  with  which  the  mosque  was  encumbered,  removed  to 
other  plaoesy  and  to  take  down  a  number  of  the  partition 
walls  which  closed  the  intervals  between  the  pillars.  Capt. 
William  Freeman,  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Kegimeiit,  ^ave  most 
material  a^isistance  by  allowing*  the  military  prison pfr,  of 
whom  he  was  in  charge,  to  work  upon  the  removal  of  the 
walls.  Sufficient  of  these  have  now  been  pulled  down  to 
show  the  beautiful  interior  of  the  mosque  to  full  advantage. 
Certain  of  the  wells  I  was  afraid  to  remove,  because,  before 
this  could  be  done  with  safety,  it  would  be  neeessary  to  take 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  pillars  and  arches^  some 
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of  which  are  in  a  dangerous  condition.  I  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Arab  Monn-* 
ments  for  a  grant  of  funds  for  this  purpose ;  bnt  they,  while 
fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  work,  were 
obliged  to  refuse,  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount 
available  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  mosque  attached  to 
this  paper,  that  the  east  and  south  arcades  are  now  almost 
completely  cleared*  In  the  north  and  west  arcades  the 
partition  walls  still  remain. 

I  have  annexed  a  set  of  photographs  of  this  most  in- 
teresting monument,  which  give  a  better  idea  of  its  present 
condition  than  any  written  description  can  do.  These  photo- 
graphs, with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  taken  by  M. 
Faochinelli,  were  taken  by  M.  Sebah,  of  (Mto,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  alluded  to  above. 

The  Mosque  was  built  in  the  year  lul8  a.d.  by  Sultan 
Nasir  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Sultan  el  Mansoor  Ealuoun. 
Sultan  Nasir  had  an  eventful  reign,  having  come  to  the 
throne  at  a  very  early  age,  and  having  been  twice  dethroned 
and  twice  restored.  It  was  during  the  period  after  his 
second  restoration  that  he  built  the  citadel  mosque. 

For  some  reason  that  is  not  quite  clear,  it  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Mosque  of  Salah  ed  Din,  and  almost 
every  Dragoman  who  professes  to  exhibit  the  sights  of  Cairo 
to  travellers,  calls  it  by  thia  name.  Perhaps  Salah  ed  Din 
may  have  built  a  mosque  on  the  same  site  which  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  that  of  Nasir. 

Mukrizi's  notes  upon  the  mosque  run  as  follows : 

*'This  mosque,  situated  in  the  citadel  of  the  mountain,  was 
erected  by  the  oider  ol  King  Xaair  Mohamed  ibn  Kalaoun  in  the 
year  718  of  the  Hegira.  He  caused  a  magnifioent  dome  to  be 
placed  upon  the  summit  of  it.  An  iron  maksouiah  *  was  also 
eonshncted ;  and,  at  the  entrsnoe  of  the  mosque,  was  a  maksourah 
of  iron,  in  which  the  Sultau  performed  the  duties  of  prayer.  The 
mosque  was  endowed  with  funds  which  largely  exceeded  ihc 

*  A  kind  ol  toreen. 
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wipeiuefl,  and  it  became  oiie  of  the  riebeefand  most,  magoifieent 
iDOflqiies  ia  Egypt." 

The  moaqae  stands  in  the  central  oonrt  of  the  citadel,  and 
in  plan  is  approximately  square,  measuring  206  feet  from 

north  to  south  and  186  feet  from  east  to  west.  In  speaking 
of  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  the  mosque,  it  is  convenient  to 
couaider  that  the  east  wall  runs  north  and  souths  although^ 
of  course,  as  in  all  Cairo  mosques,  it  really  runs  more  nearly 
north-west  and  80uth*west. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  mosque  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  west  wall,  but  tkis  doorway  is  now  built  up.  Beside 
the  door  is  a  minaret  of  a  descnption  by  no  means  common, 
the  stones  being  carved  in  a  very  bold  zigzag  pattern.  The 
summit  is  ooTered  with  green  enamelled  tiles,  beneath  which 
an  Arabic  inscription  encircles  the  minaret. 

The  door  is  in  a  deep  recess,  and  over  it  is  a  tablet  upon 
which  is  the  I'oiiowing  insoriptiou  : 

^UaUi  liJu^  ^lu  aI]^  1(9-^  ^V^l 

'*  In  the  name  of  God  the  l^rerciful,  the  Gracious.  ITc  who 
ordered  the  building  of  this  m  sijuc ,  the  Blessed,  the  Ha])py,  for 
tin  sake  of  God,  whoso  name  bo  exalted,  is  our  Lord  and  Master, 
the  Sultan  and  King,  the  conqueror  of  the  world  and  faith,  Kasir 
Mohamed,  son  of  our  Lord  the  Sultan  Kalaoun  Es  Saleh,  in  the 
months  and  year  of  the  Hegira  of  the  Prophet  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen." 

This  corresponds  with  the  year  1318  a.d. 

In  an  upper  part  of  the  west  wall  is  a  row  of  clerestory 
windows  which  goes  all  round  the  mosque*  These  windows 
were  formerly  filled  with  beautiful  tracery  and  stained  glass, 
but  only  a  few  fragments  now  zemain. 
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The  door  which  is  now  used  is  in  the  north  ride  of  the 
mosque.  Over  it  is  an  Axabio  inscription,  of  which  the 
lower  half  is  broken  sway,  bnt  the  two  lines  which  remain 

intact  are  identical  with  the  two  upper  lines  of  the  inscrip* 
tion  over  the  west  door.  At  the  north-^ist  angle  is  the 
second  minaret  of  the  mosque.  It  is  of  a  different  pattern 
to  the  west  minaret,  but»  like  it^  the  summit  is  capped  with 
green  enamelled  tiles. 

The  exterior  of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque  is  moch  con- 
cealed hj  rubbish,  and  by  some  mean  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  against  it,  aod  the  south  side  is  in  a  similar 
condition.  In  the  latter  wall  is  a  doorway  into  the  mosque, 
which  was  prohably  the  Sultan's  private  entrance.  This 
door  is  now  blocked  up  with  masonry.  Close  to  it  are  some 
ancient  masoniy  Taults  of  great  strength,  which  are  well 
worth  inyeetigation.  They  may  haye  formed  part  of  the 
outer  wull  of  the  origiual  furtress,  but  it  is  not  at  present 
easy  to  follow  their  plan. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  only  entrance  to  the  mosque 
now  avaiiable  is  that  in  the  north  walL  From  this  a  passage 
leads  into  the  centre  court. 

The  plan  of  the  mosque  is  a  rimple  one.  An  arcade  runs 
round  the  whole  of  the  interior,  having  four  rows  of  culumns 
on  the  east  and  two  upon  each  of  the  other  sides.  The 
width  of  the  eastern  arcade  is  64  feet,  that  of  the  northern 
and  southern  97  feet,  and  that  of  the  western  29  feet  6  inches. 
In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  arcade  and  oyer  the  kibleh,  the 
pillars  are  replaced  by  ten  monolithic  granite  columns  of 
yery  larg^c  size.  These  columns  supported  the  magnificent 
dome  described  by  Makrizi,  which  unfortun;itelv  has  fallen 
in.  The  Kibleh,  also,  which,  aocording  to  tradition,  was 
specially  magnificenti  has  been  remoyed,  and  the  space  which 
it  occupied  has  been  filled  in  with  rubble  masonry.  The 
colnnms  of  the  dome  haye  no  bases,  and  the  capitals  are  yery 
plain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
pillars  of  the  mosque,  were  carried  off  from  Memphis,  or 
some  other  ancient  city.  Photograph  No.  6  gives  a  good 
representation  of  some  of  the  great  columns. 
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The  dome  oolamns  are  enrmoiinted  by  arohes  made  of 
alternate  red  and  white  atones,  and  above  theae  ia  an  inecrip- 

tion  uyon  a  broad  wooden  band,  which  runs  round  the  base 
of  the  dome.  This  in(»criptioQ  commencea  from  the  south 
aide^  and  rima.aa  foUowa : 

South  Wall 

\yi^\^\^\^\yij\  \^\ 

£ast  Wall, 

JMh  Wail. 

^  ^^Lll  JiUl  ^UaUl 
Wut  WaU. 

^^^jti          Lijll  ULaj^\  w:XUI  ^ILUI  UJ 
 AlU«i  Jy*.^  cXii^  ^tS^'^^V 

« In  the  luune  of  the  Most  Ifereifol  Ood.  0  true  belie  vers,  bow 
down  and  proetnte  yonnelTes  and  wonhip  your  Loid|  and  work 
fighteonsneM  that  je  may  be  happy. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  licet  Heiciihl  God.  Bot  he  only  ahonid 
▼irit  the  templea  of  God  who  beliereth  in  God  and  the  laat  day, 
and  is  constant  at  prayer,  and  payotb  the  legal  alms  and  fcart^th 

God  aluiio. 

'*  These  perhaps  may  become  those  who  are  rightly  directed. 
"Wlio  orcU  rcd  the  building  of  it,  is  our  Lord  the  Sultan,  lling 
iNasir,  son  of  our  Lord. 

"The  deceased  BulUm,  the  victorious  King,  Sword  of  the  world 
and  the  faith,  Kalaoun.  May  Ood  cover  him  with  his  mercy. 
The  work  was  begun  in  the  year  seven  " 

The  end  of  the  inaoriptton,  g;iTing  the  datOi  haa  partly 

fuiicu  uud  ia  Uul  dc'Ci|iLciablc. 
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The  smaller  pillars  of  tha  arcades  all  exist,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  five  oil  the  western  side,  whioh,  with  the  aiohee 
above  them,  haye  oompletelj  disappeared.  The  square 
pillare  of  rabble  nuMoniy  which  have  taken  their  plaoe  aie 
modem  work. 

The  central  court  of  the  mosque  meaaurea  117  feet  6  inches 
from  north  to  south,  and  76  feet  6  inches  from  east  to  west. 
The  anoient  hanqfieh  in  the  centre  ha^  been  replaced,  by  a 
modem  one. 

Above  the  arches  which  surround  the  central  court  are  a 
row  of  windows  similar  to  those  in  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
mosque. 

On  the  interior  of  the  south  wall  are  remains  of  marble 
mosaic  work,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  very 
beautifuL  There  are  traces  of  similar  work  upon  the  north 
wall,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  mosaic  has  completely  dis* 
appeared.  Upon  the  west  wall  there  is  no  trace  of  decorative 
work,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  sums  were 
spent  upon  its  embelh'shment. 

The  ceiling  of  the  mosque  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Photograph  No.  4  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  design. 
It  was  painted  in  bright  colours,  with  much  gilding,  and 
ostrich  eggs  are  fixed  in  the  spaces  between  the  corners  of 
the  hexagonal  panels.  The  ceiling  is  in  a  bad  state  of 
repair,  and  I  fear  that,  before  long,  it  will  have  fallen 
altogether. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  history  has  been 
written  of  this  mosque,  which,  daring  the  time  of  the 

Memlook  Sultans,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Cairo. 
If  local  tradition  is  correct,  it  began  to  be  neglected  soon 
after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  successive 
Governors  have  gradually  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
revenues  of  which  Makrizi  spoke^  untU,  at  present,  there 
is  not  a  piastre  left  which  could  be  used  in  keeping  the 
mosque  in  repair. 

Knowing  the  absolute  indifference  with  which  Egyptian 
officials  for  the  most  part  regard  ancient  monuments,  I  hope 
that  the  attention  of  archceologisto  may  be  directed  to  this 
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mosque  before  it  is  again  applied,  as  is  quite  possible,  to 
some  secular  purpose. 

De^ription  of  Fhotographs  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Ndsir 
td  Din  Mohamed  ebn  Kakunm^  in  the  CUadel  of  Cairo, 

No.  1.  North  side  of  Mosque,  showing  north-east  mioaret. 
No.  2.  West  side  of  Mosque.    On  this  aide  is  the  principal 

entrance,  but  this  is  now  dosed  up. 
No.  3.  Inner  Court,  looking  towards  north-east  comer. 

The  rubble  stone  filling  in  the  arches  has  now  been 

removed. 

Ko.  4.  Main  arcade,  looking  towards  the  north-east. 

No.  5.  Great  pillars  under  dome.    North  side  in  front 

view.   East  side  in  perspectiYe. 
No.  6.  Base  of  Borne,  looking  towards  south-west  angle. 
No.  7.  Base  of  Dome,  west  side. 

No.  8.  Pillar  behind  suuth-weat  angle  of  base  of  dome. 

These  photogrupbs  were  taken  by  Sebah  of  Cairo,  with  the 

exception  of  two  which  were  taken  by  M.  Facchinelli.^ 

^  Theirliok  Mt  may  lie  aeeit  in  ihe  Eoyal  Ai&tie  Sode^'b  Boona  in  Albemarle 
Street 
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Art.  XXI. — The  Languages  of  Melanesia,  By  Professor 
Gbobo  von  bsb  Gabelsnxz,  of  the  Uaivenitj  of 
Leipzig. 

nepmd  at  tlw  reqnett  of,  tad  oommnnicated  by,  Dr.  B.      Cuer,  HoBOfny 

Seeratasy,  vitii  a  l^Iote. 

[The  writer  of  this  communication  is  the  son  of  H.  C.  Von 
der  Gabelentz;  and  is,  like  bis  distiDguished  father  was  before 
biiDi  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Linguistic  Scholars  of  his 
time.  He  treats  of  a  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  which  has  this  ycui  been  brought  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  scholars  by  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Melanesian  Languages  compiled  by  the  Kev.  R.  H.  Cod- 
rington  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  and  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  Archipelago  of  lalands,  known  by 
the  name  of  Melanesia,  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  Negrito 
iuhabitunls,  us  distinguished  from  the  fair  Polynesians 
further  to  the  East,  extends  in  a  chain  of  Islands  from  the 
Southern  Point  of  New  Guinea  to  Fiji,  and  includes  ia 
addition  to  those  Islands  the  Gboups  known  as  Solomon* 
Santa  CruEi  Banks,  Torres  lalands.  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty^ 
and  New  Caledonia.  They  have  been  the  scene  of  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  wliito  traders,  and  vengeful  murders  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  :  they  are  a  bone  of  contention 
betwis^t  England  and  France :  their  population  is  wasting 
away  by  kidnapping  to  supply  the  wants  of  Planters  in 
Queensland  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  by  infectious  diseases^ 
and  spirituous  liquors  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  several  of  the  langua^^es  (and  each 
of  the  larger  Islands  has  its  own  language  or  even  several 
distinct  languages),  but  it  is  calculated  that  in  a  few  years 
the  population  wiU,  like  that  of  Tasmania,  have  totally  dis* 
appeared,  and  the  languages  remain  as  literary  surriTals.] 
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In  this  yaluable  book  ^  the  work  begun  and  enlarged  hy  my 
dear  father,^  and  oontinned  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  and  myaelly* 

is  taken  up  on  a  new  plan  and  on  a  somewhat  broader  base. 
My  father's  work  comprised  twenty- three  lan^Tuao;es  in 
all,  while  in  the  book  before  us  the  number  of  languages 
treated  in  separate  grammars  and  gramniatieal  sketches 
amonnta  to  thirty-five,  eleven  of  whieh  are  identical  with 
those  contained  in  my  father's  book.  Besides,  short 
grammatical  notes  are  laser  Led  ou  four  other  languages  of 
the  family.  Leaving  these  aside,  forty-seven  Melanesian 
languages  may  henceforth  be  counted  as  more  or  less  known 
in  regard  to  their  grammatical  structure.  Lifu,  twice 
analyzed  in  my  father's  two  volumes^  has  since  been  made 
the  object  of  Notes  grammaticales  snr  le  langue  de  Lifa, 
par  A.  C,  i*aris,  1882,  8vo.  On  Aneityiun  we  have  A 
Dictionary  of  the  Aneityumese  Languacre,  etc.,  also  Outlines 
of  Aneityumese  Grammar,  by  J.  Xnglis,  London,  1882, 
12mo.  On  Mota,  the  author's  own  Grammatical  Sketchy 
London,  1877,  8vo.  While  Professor  H.  Eem  of  Leiden  has 
rsceotly  made  Fijian  the  snbjeot  of  copions  and  fertile 
comparative  researches  (De  Fidjitaal  vergeleken  met  bare 
Verwanten  in  Indonesie  en  Polynesie,  Amsterdam,  1886, 
4to.).  These  works  and  a  Dictionary  by  tiie  lie  v.  George 
Brown,  Wesloyan  Missionary,  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Island 
Language,  New  Britain  Group,  also  a  Grammar  of  the 
same,  printed  in  thirty  copies  by  heotography,  Sydney, 
1882,  4to.,  are  the  principal  exponents  of  Melanesian 
linguistic  literature  that  have  come  to  my  notice.  This 
is  little,  indeed,  considering  the  width  and  weight  of  the 
subject,  and  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  learned  author 
for  the  extensive  and  painful  researches  the  results  of  which 
are  now  at  his  fellow-labourers'  disposal.  The  following 
abstract  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  plan  followed. 

^  The  Melanesian  Languages.  By  &.  H.  Codiington.  8to.  pp.  Tiii.  572 
(Oxford,  Clftrendon  Pnes,  1885). 

*  H.  C.  von  (kr  Gabelentz,  Die  melanesischen  Spracben  nach  ihrera  gram- 
matischcn  liuu  tind  ihrer  Verwandtschnft,  etc.  2  TolL  Abbaodl.  d.  Kon.  bacba. 
Ges.  tl.  Wisjsetthch.  Leipzig,  iH6i,  1873. 

*  VoL  six.  of  the  ttne  Abbuidliiiigeii. 

TOL.  XYIU.— I^NfiW  6£&IES.j  SS 
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Au  introduction,  pp.  1-31,  describes  the  geographical 
entension  of  Melanesian  nations  and  langoages;  a  general 
map  of  Melanesia  is  added,  and  further  on,  there  are  special 
maps  of  the  single  groups.  Then  the  author  points  oat  the 
kinship  of  the  Melanesian  languages  as  well  between  them- 
selves as  with  the  Malayo- Polynesian  family,  finally  leading 
up  to  a  new  theory  on  the  origin  and  prospects  of  these  lan- 
guages, to  which  I  shall  refer  towards  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  second  section  is  devoted  to  comparatiye  lexicology. 
The  nine  words  in  fifty*nine  languages  oolleoted  by  Hr. 
Wallace,  and  seventy  words  in  forty  languages  synoptically 
arranged  by  the  author,  are  discussed  and  compared  between 
tlieiiiselves  and  with  corresponding  words  in  Malay,  Mala- 
gisi,  Maori,  and,  here  and  there,  other  languages  akin, 
such  as  Batta,  Samoa,  etc.  On  p.  60,  No.  10,  it  might  be 
observed  that  in  Mafiir  JTdr  (not  Eur)  *  hone/  oorresponda 
to  Malay  iukmg, 

A  short  comparative  grammar  of  Melanesian  languages  io 
connection  with  Malay,  Malugasi  and  Maori,  follows,  pp. 
101-192.  Here  the  principal  oommon  facts  and  forms  of  the 
Melanesian  branch  are  set  forth  and  discussed.  Without 
entering  into  details,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating 
that,  in  the  majority  of  the  eases  where  my  views  differ  from 
the  author's,  this  is  owing  to  his  general  hypothesis  already 
alluded  to. 

Phonology,  pp.  193-219,  and  numeration,  pp.  220-251, 
are  treated  in  separate  sections.  In  the  former,  little 
attempt  has  been  made  either  to  group  the  languages  in 
respect  to  phonetic  laws,  or  to  gain  something  like  the 

laws,  wliicli  form  the  pride  of  Indo-Gerraanic  science  : 
laws,  I  mean  to  say,  which  declare  peremptorily  that 
this  sound  •  in  one  language  must  correspond,  tmder  the 
same  circumstances,  to  that  in  a  certain  other  language. 
Observations  of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  to  be  met  with 
interspersed  in  the  grammatical  monographs.  But  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  defect  would  be  of  leas  iiupurtaiico 
than  might  seem.  Apparently  in  those  insular  languages 
articulation  has  been  of  old,  and  is  partly  now,  less  distinct. 
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less  firm  and  fixed,  than  it  is  in  our  Armn  family.  Other- 
wise speaking,  had  the  anoeators  of  those  islanders  formed 
an  alphahet  of  their  own,  containing,  as  is  the  case  with 
Bevan^gari,  just  as  many  symbols  as  there  were  sounds 

really  distinguished  in  the  language,  this  alphabet  would 
have  been  far  poorer  in  symbols,  and  its  symbols  partly  less 
strict  in  phonetic  value,  their  pronunciation  allowing  move 
yariety,  than  would  Beran&gari.  So,  indeed,  the  Bisaya 
acknowledged  only  three  Towels  and  thirteen  consonants. 
This  fact  of  lax  articulation  explains  the  irregularities,  ap- 
parently capricious,  occuring  to  any  one  who  undertakes  a 
lexical  comparison  of  the  Malay  languages,  nor  has  it  been 
eliminated  even  by  such  careful  and  judicious  researches  as 
are  contained  in  Brandes'  Bijdragen  tot  de  yergelijkende 
Elankleer,  etc. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  pp.  253-572,  contains  grammars 
and  graiiiiiiatical  sketches  of  tliirty-ftve  Melaueaian  lan- 
guages, geographically  arranged.     Of   these,  Mota  alone 
occupies  pages  258  to  310,  so  that  the  average  space  left 
to  each  of  the  other  thirty>four  does  not  exceed  seven  pages 
and  a  half.    Scanty  as  this  may  seem,  the  grammatical 
materials  brought  to  the  reader^s  notice  are  somewhat  fuller 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  author  followed  a 
different  plan.     The  arrungeiiu  iit  of  the  monographs,  on 
the  whole,  is  worthy  of  approval  and  agreeing  with  the 
nature  of  the  languages  in  qaestion.   Syntax  has  nowhere 
been  made  the  object  of  separate  chapters*   Examples  con- 
sisting of  complete  sentences  are  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
number  onh^  in  a  part  of  tho  sketches,  and  so  arc  short  texts. 
Reasons  independent  of  his  iiitentions  may  havp  preveuted 
the  learned  author  from  being  so  munificent  in  this  point  as 
we  should  have  desired.   As  it  is,  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
find  enough  encouragement  in  his  praiseworthy  endeavours 
to  publish  some  day  a  second  yolume  containing  more  copious 
glossaries  and  as  many  analyzed  or  translated  texts  as  possible. 

It  would  go  far  even  to  enumerate  the  languages  more  or 
less  made  known  hy  the  work  before  us.  The  Banks'  and 
Torres  Islands^  not  yet  accessible  to  my  father's  researches^ 
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are  now  represeDted,  the  former  by  twelve,  the  latter  by  two : 
so  is  the  Santa  Otuz  Group,  while  other  groapa  have  been 
filled  up  hj  new  members.  Of  the  languages  treated  by 
my  father,  Fiji,  Aneityum,  Erromanga,  Tanna,  MallikdlOt 

Lifu,  Uea,  Gera  of  Guadalcanar,  Eddystone,  Bauio,  Mara, 
Ma-siki,  and  the  three  New  Caiedouiau,  have  been  left  aside, 
while  for  the  eleven  others  the  author  had  suoh  materials  at 
hand  as  made  him  wish  to  see  them  produced  anew. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  author's  own  words,  explain  the  theory 
developed  in  his  introductory  chapter.  **  Suppose,*'  he  says, 
'*  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Asiatic  continent  a  population 
of  dark-coloured  and  curly-haired  physical  character  with 
their  own  language.  Suppose  the  islands  to  be  settled  with 
this  population,  originally  of  one  stock,  and  the  gradual 
settlements  of  the  islands  further  away  to  the  south-east  to 
be  going  on  by  the  people  of  the  one  stock,  their  language 
diverging  as  time  and  distance  increase.  Suppose  Asiatic 
people,  lighter  in  complexion  and  straight-haired,  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  island  people  nearest  to  the  continent, 
going  over  to  trade  with  them,  residing  on  the  island  coasts, 
giving  rise  to  a  certain  number  of  half-castes.  These  half- 
castes,  then,  in  regard  to  language,  would  be  island-people. 
They  would  not  follow  their  foreign  fuLlierii'  spuuch,  but 
their  mothers*  and  their  fellow-villagers'  ;  but  in  regard  to 
physical  appearance  they  would  be  mixed,  lighter  than  their 
mothers  in  complexion,  with  flatter  features  (if  their  mothers 
were  Papuans  and  their  fathers  like  Chinese),  and  their  hair 
would  be  straighter.  This  mixed  breed  would  begin  on  the 
coast  and  increase ;  it  would  mix  in  its  turn  both  with  the 
inland  people  and  with  the  foreign  visitors — relatives  on  tho 
fathers'  side.  The  result,  after  a  time,  would  be  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  would  remain 
physically  and  in  speech  what  they  were,  bat  on  the  coast 
and  towards  the  coast  there  would  be  a  great  mixture  of 
various  degrees  of  crossings,  some  very  like  the  Asiatic 
visitors,  some  very  little  unlike  the  inland  people,  but  all 
speaking  the  island-language,"  etc. 

Linguistic  leasonsi  I  think,  would  rather  recommend  a 
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contrary  aupposition.  Let  us  break  before  all  with  tbe 
bypotbetic  dualism  of  ascending  and  descending  develop- 

ment,  and  with  tlie  superstition  that  the  former  was  the 
general  state  of  agglutinative  languages.  As  to  the  Malayan 
family,  traces  more  or  lees  rudimentary  of  that  wonderfully 
lieb  and  symmetrical  grammaticaL  system  by  whicb  tbe 
Pbilippiue  languages  and  tbeir  nearer  rslatives  excels  are  to 
be  found  tbrougbout,  and  more  recently  sucb  traces  bave  been 
pointed  oui  in  Fiji  and  the  Polynesian  Family  by  Prof.  KerUb 
The  like  are  met  with,  more  or  less  fragmentary,  throughout 
the  Melanesian  Group.  Had  we  not  better,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, speak  of  decay  on  tbe  latter  side,  and  attribute 
bigber  primitiveness  to  tbose  languages  wbicb  baye  fully- 
developed  forms  where  otbers  show  lumps  and  stumps  ?  As 
to  the  speciality  insisted  upon  by  the  author  on  pp.  27-29, 
the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  substantives  requires  or  allows 
possessive  afExes,  while  the  other  part  does  not,  is  by  no  ways 
confined  to  the  Malay o-Polynesian  family,  but  based  on  logical 
reasons,  and  therefore  common  to  yeiy  difEerent  languages. 
Relations,  familiar  or  social,  members  of  tbe  body  or  other 
parts  of  things,  require  logically  somethinpf  or  soukIxhIv 
they  belong  to — a  genitive  case.  A  father,  an  eye,  an  upper 
part,  are  somebody's  father,  somebody's  eye,  something's 
upper  part  From  tbis  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  tbe  Mekmenaus  may  bardly  be  considered 
as  a  striking  proof  of  greater  originality.  While  in  tbe 
Polynesian  lianguages  such  possessive  iitlixed  are  entirely 
wanting,  they  arc  in  full  vigour  in  the  higher  monibors 
of  the  Malayan,  and  there  applicable  not  only  to  every 
substantive  noun  without  exception,  but  also,  as  genitivi 
aueiorisj  to  tbe  (in  reality  nominal)  passive  forms  of  tbe 
▼erbs.  Here  again  tbe  superiority  in  point  of  consequent 
development  and  the  piesumption  of  better  conservation  is,  I 
think,  on  the  Malayan  wide. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  impartiality  forbids 
me  to  pass  by  in  silence.  Tbe  Negrito  languages  of  tbe 
Philippines  appear,  judging  from  tbe  scanty  specimens  in 
my  possession,  to  enjoy  grammatical  systems  very  similar 
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in  fullness,  richness,  and  in  the  phonetic  mefttis  employed, 
to  those  of  their  light-coloured  neighbours.  Should,  then, 
these  he  the  keepers  of  the  family  treasure,  the  heirs  of 
our  aathor'a  ancient  island-language  ?  I  doubt  whether 
any  one,  thongli  prepoeaoaood  in  &Tonr  of  Mr.  Godrington's 
theory,  would  innat  upon  such  a  poenbility  any  longer  than 
the  time  needed  for  a  superficial  examination  and  comparison 
of  the  materials.  Everybody  would  gain  the  conviction  that, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  Kght-coloured  men  were  the  givers 
and  the  black  men  the  receiTers,  for  while  Tag41a  and  its 
sisters  form  integrating  members  in  the  close  and  solid  chain 
of  their  Malayan  kinship,  the  idioms  of  the  Zamhales^ 
Mariveles,  etc.,  stand  in  evident  opposition  to  iJioee  of  the 
other  black  iskinders,  with  which,  of  course,  they  are  related, 
but  only  loosely  and  by  Malayan  intermediation.  Moreover, 
which  is  more  probable  a  priori,  that  the  more  highly  endowed 
Malays  sbonki  haye  adopted  the  langnages  ^  inferior 
aborigines,  or  the  contrary  P  Which,  I  ask,  is  more 
analogous  to  experience  P  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Pro- 
fessor Kern,  or  a  scholar  equally  well  versed  in  couiparative 
Malayo-Polynesiau  studies,  would  submit  the  Melanesian 
materials,  grammatical  and  lexicological,  to  irtvestigatioos 
similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  former's  FidjitaaL"  Then 
we  might  expect  to  see  the  observations  made  above  con* 
firmed  in  more  than  one  point,  and  many  of  the  words  till 
now  looked  upon  as  originally  Melanesian,  derived  liuui 
Malayan  sources. 

But  strong  and  eager  as  may  seem  my  criticism  of  the 
author's  theory,  stronger  yet  is  my  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
indebtedness  ibr  the  eminent  merits  of  his  laborious  work. 
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Abt.  XXIL^Natea  an  the  Mktary  ^  the  Banu  'OkayL  By 

Henry  C.  Kay,  M.E.A.S. 


Thb  following  paitionlan  on  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  Banu  'Okayl  are  from  Ibn  EhaldOn,  toL  ii.  p.  31% 

vol.  vi.  p.  11,  etc.  (Bulak  Edition). 

I  may  perhaps  allow  myself  to  begin  by  reminding  the 
reader  that  Jblastern  writers  invariably  represent  the  Ismailiaii 
Arabe  as  the  posterity  of  'Adnan,  descendant  of  Ismail,  and 
the  people  of  each  tribe  as  the  actual  children  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Arab  Patriarch's  posterity,  after  each  of  whom  the 
tribe  is  usually  named.  But  it  is  obviously  unnecessary,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  regard  the  genealogies  attributed  to  the 
tribes  aa  anything  more  than  the  real  or  reputed  pedigrees 
of  their  chiefs.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Arab 
historians  themselves  can  seriously  contend  for  much  more. 
All  the  Ismailian  Arabs,  they  tell  us,  are  the  descendants  of 
'Adnan,  and  indeed  of  his  son  Mu'add.  The  latter,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  when  the  invasion  of  Arabia  by 
Bukht  Nassar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  was  about  to  take  place, 
was  conveyed  to  Harran  in  Mesopotamia.  'Adnan  died 
shortly  after.  Ma'add  on  his  return  to  Arabia,  after  the 
death  of  Bukht  Nassar,  found  that  his  father's  people  had 
joined  the  Yamanites.  He  collected  them  together  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  territory  of  Mecca,  and  although 
they  are  styled  his  brethren  and  kindred,  we  cannot  suppose 
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it  to  be  aenxmAj  urged  that  they  were  hie  brothers^  the  sene 
of  his  father.^ 

The  tribe  of  'Okayl,  desoended  from  Modar,  through  Kays 
*Aylan  and  Hawazin,  was  one  of  five  subdivisions  of  the 
Banu  Ka'b.  They  were  the  Banu  'Okayl,  Harlsh,  Kushayr, 
Ja'dabj  and  'Ijlan  ibn  ^Abdallah  ibn  Ea'b.  The  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  these  are  said  to  have  beoome  extinct  in 
the  early  days  of  Islam.  The  Bann  Ea^  are  themselTes 
described  as  sons  of  Rabl'ab,  son  of  'Amir,  son  of  Sa'sa'ah, 
aud  the  Banu  ICabTah  were  one  of  four  sister-tribes,  oi  which 
the  other  three  were  the  Banu  Numayr,  Suwat  and  Ililal. 

The  homes  of  the  Banu  'Amir  ibn  Sa*sa*ah  were  at  an 
early  date  the  deserts  of  Nejd  adjoining  to  Tihamafa, 
ext^ding  ihenoe  to  the  oonfines  of  Syria  and  on  the  south 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta*if.  At  a  later  period  they 
spread  into  the  Syrian  deserts,  thence  to  'Irak,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tribe  became  ere  long  scattered 
throughout  the  couutries  of  Islam.  Ibn  Khaldun  states 
on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Hazm  that  the  great  sept  of  the 
Banu  'Amir  ibn  Sa'sa'ah  alone  equalled  in  numbers  all  the 
other  Modarite  tribss.' 

The  Banu  'Okayl  were  divided  into  many  subtribes.  Of 
these  were  the  Banu  Muntafik,  sun  of 'Amir,  «on  of  *Okavl, 
from  whom,  according  to  Ibn  *Abd  al  Aziz  al  Jurjaai,  as 
quoted  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  were  derived  those  Arabs,  known 
in  North  Africa  under  the  name  of  Khulut,  who  in  the 
days  of  the  historian  inhabited  the  oountry  between  Maroooo 
and  Fez.^     They  lived,  together  with  certain  subtribes  of 

»  Ibn  KhaldOn,  toI.  ii.  pp.  241,  298. 

'  In  tniiislating  that  passajje,  in  his  ITisf  'ire  ths  Berlerts,  de  Slane applies  it  to 
the  ^Ukaylii  aiuue.  And  that  no  doubt  is  the  natural  construction  to  t>c  placed 
upon  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  ori^iil.  But  I  think  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  aufebor  is  M  I  have  Btnted  it  in  the  text,  a  reading,  1  mtj  add, 
which  nialit  ?!  thr  <;tnteTnpDt  snmc  wli.it  1.     ■-t.ii  tihi^'  and  iiun>iin)lc. 

Ibn  Uazm  was  the  author  of  a  Uook^  Kttob  Jamharat  ai  AtiMab^  mentioned  in 
iSb»  Kuihf  «f  ^iinftii,  and  frequoutly  quoted  in  Ibn  Khald&n*t  work  on  the  Anb 
tribes.  He  was  a  native  of  Cordova,  and  died  in  a.u.  4  *0.  Ilis  life  is  given  by  Ibn 
Khallikan  (de  Slanf^'s  tmrt  l  iri  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  267),  and  a  ^hort  notice  of  him  and  of 
his  chief  writings  in  Ai  Mu^kun's  work  on  the  Arabs  oi  Spain,  vol.  iL  p.  W6  (BoL 
6d.)»  but  ndtber  of  these  writen  raalces  nentioD  of  the  Kitfib  al  Jamhimih. 

'  The  lifo  of  Al  Jurjuni,  who  di»>d  in  a  h.  3fi6,  is  jrivt  ii  by  Ibn  Khdlikan, 
v'd  ii  |)  221.  I  read  the  ward  Khulu(  m  the  plural  oi  ikLali(.  b^e  Lane's 
iJicuouary. 
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the  Banu  Hilal,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Banu  Jusham,  a 
tribe  deeoended,  like  the  Banu  'Okayl,  from  the  Baaa 
HawSno,  and  the  dedgnatioii  of  Jnshamites  was  commonly 
bestowed  upon  all. 

The  KLulut  entered  Africa  aloiir^  with  the  Banu  IlihTl,  a 
tribe  which  was,  as  already  stated,  a  branch  of  the  Bauu  'Amir 
ibn  Sa'sa'ah.  A  portion  of  the  Banu  Hilal  had  settled  in 
North  Africa  in  the  days  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifah  al  Hakim; 
bat  the  bulk  of  the  tribe,  which,  togetiier  with  the  Banu 
Sulaym,  had  allied  itself  with  the  Carmathians  of  Bahreyn, 
was,  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Al  *AzIz,  settled  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  they  remained  until 
the  days  of  Al  Mustansir,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  Wazir  al 
Yazuri,  and  with  the  object  of  crnsliing  the  rebellion  of 
al  Mu'izz  ibn  Badis,  poured  into  North  Africa  in  a.k.  442 
(a.d.  1050-1)  a  horde  of  Arabs,  whose  progress  is  likened  by 
the  historian  to  that  of  a  flight  of  locusts,  devouring  the 
substiince  of  every  district  through  which  they  passed,  and 
spreading  ruin  and  desolation  wherever  they  penetrated. 

They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Banu  Hilal,  accompanied  by 
their  numerous  subtribes,  and  of  the  Banu  Sulaym,  already 
mentioned,  a  great  and  powerful  tribe,  sister  to  the  Banu 
Hawarin,  from  whom  both  Banu  Hilal  and  *Okayl  traced 
their  descent. 

It  was  nearly  fifty  years  previous  to  these  events  that  the 
insurrection  occurred  of  the  Sharif  al  Walid  ibn  Hisham, 
better  known  under  his  nickname  of  Abu  Bakwa,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  Ommayads,  and  whose  principal 
adherents  were  the  Banu  Kurrah,  a  subtribe  of  the  Bann 
llihll.  Abu  Rakwa  was  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Cairo 
by  al  Hakim  in  A.u.  396. 

In  touching  upon  these  events,  Ibn  Khaldun  remarks  that 
the  relations  of  the  Sharif  Ibn  Hisham  with  the  Hilalis,  their 
emigration  into  Africa,  the  marriage  of  the  Sharif  with  Al 
Jiiziyah,  the  sister  of  the  Amir  Hasan  ibn  Sarhan,  chief  of 
the  Banu  Athbaj  (one  of  the  subtribes  of  the  Banu  Hilal), 
were  made  the  foundation  of  many  romantic  tales^  still  widely 
known  in  the  writer's  time. 
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Sheikh  Hasan  al  'Attar,  a  Cairo  *AHm  of  considerable 
reputation  for  learning  and  scholarship,  who  died  about  lialf 
a  ceutury  ago,  has  added  to  one  of  theMSS.  of  Ibn  Khaldun's 
work  a  marginal  note,  which  is  preserved  in  the  printed 
edition  (vol.  Ti.  p.  18),  and  in  which  he  identifies  these  tales 
with  those  that  form  the  leading  subjeot  of  the  collectioii 
of  legends  known  as  the  Story  of  Abu  Zeyd,  to  this  day 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  romances  with  which  the 
public  story-tellers  are  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  their 
hearers  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 

The  justice  of  Sheikh  al  'Attains  observation  is  obvious  to 
any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  these  tales.  Most  of  them 
have  of  late  years  been  printed  at  Cairo,  and  that  relating  to 
the  emigration  of  the  Banu  liilal  irora  Nejd  into  Africa, 
under  the  guidance  of  Abu  Zeyd,  corresponds  in  almost 
every  detail  with  the  summary  furnished  by  Ibn  IChaldun.^ 
The  late  Mr.  LanCi  in  his  Modem  Egyptians,  supplies  a 
summary  of  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Aba  Zeyd,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  verses  with  which  the  romances  are 
abundantly  interspersed.  In  their  disrogard  of  metrical 
regularity,  the  neglect  of  terminal  iullections,  as  well  as  in 
other  characteristics,  the  verses  are  in  complete  accord  with 
Ihn  Khaldun's  critical  observations  upon  them.  To  his 
remark  that  the  tales  had,  in  the  course  of  a  long  period 
of  time,  been  subjected  to  numerous  alterations  and  inter- 
polations,  it  may  be  added  that  there  luis  no  doubt  been  a 
further  accession  of  alterations  of  a  eimilar  kind  during  the 
five  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  no  less  certain  that  the  tales,  with  their  curious 
idealized  pictures  of  Bedouin  life,  are  still  at  the  present  day 
in  every  essential  particular,  identical  with  thoee  handed 
down  J  rum  a  remote  period  to  the  days  of  Ibn  Khaldiin,  and 
the  latter  remarks  that  any  expression  ot  doubt  upon  their 
authenticity  was  apt  to  be  warmly  resented  by  the  Banu  HiiaL 

The  Banu  Muntafik,  sons  of  'Okayl,  onginally  occupied 
the  district  of  Arabia  situated  between  Teyma  and  Nejd. 

1  Vol.  vi.  p.  18.    8ee  J)e  81ue*s  tmulataoa  in  hii  Hitkoin  das  Berb^ns, 

Tol.  L  p.  41. 
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Tiienee  they  removed  to  tlie  marshy  oountiy  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Basrah,  known  ae  Al  Bata-ih,  where  they  were 
governed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Ma*ruf.  Their  neigh- 
bours were  here  the  Banu  *Amir  ibn  *Aiif,  a  sister  subtribe 
of  the  Muatutik,  descended  like  itself  from  the  Banu  'Amir 
tons  of  *OkayL 

A  third  eubtrihe,  also  derived  from  these  Bann  'Amir, 
were  the  Banu  Ehafajah,  who  took  np  their  abode  in  the 
deserts  of  *Irak.    Ibn  Ehaldun  remarks  of  them  that  they 

were  noted  for  their  incorrigible  turbulence  and  violence, 
a  statement  luliy  borne  out  by  what  we  know  of  their 
history.  In  A.H.  452^  Toghrul  Beg,  with  the  object  probably 
of  obtaining  security  for  their  more  orderly  ooudaot,  ap* 
pointed  their  chief  to  the  government  of  the  city  of  Eufah, 
an  experiment  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  the 
Buweyhi  princes.  As  had  happened  before,  the  authority 
of  the  Khafajis  over  a  civilized  community  cuuld  not  endure. 
We  find  tbem,  in  a.h.  485,  attacking  and  looting  the  caravan 
of  pilgrims  near  Kufah,  after  whioh,  making  their  way  into 
the  city,  they  plundered  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  A 
few  years  later  a  sanguinary  war  took  place  between  them 
and  their  kindred  tribe  the  'Obudahs,  the  consequence  of  a 
quarrel,  which  it  must  be  said  wiis  carefully  promoted  by 
Beyf  ed  Daulah  Sadakah,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Asadi 
chief  and  prince  of  Hiilah,  who  openly  encouraged  one  side 
and  secretly  aided  the  other.  In  a  severe  fight  with  troops 
sent  against  them  from  Baghdad  in  a.h.  556,  before  which 
they  had  retreated  into  the  Syrian  desert,  their  women  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  appearing  on  the  field  of  battle 
with  water  for  the  relief  of  their  countrjrmen,  but  also  armed 
with  knives,  with  which  they  mercilessly  slaughtered  their 
wounded  enemies.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Eha^jis 
were  nearly  exterminated.  But  the  tribe  was  almost  as 
reiiiaikable  lor  its  vitality  as  for  its  turbulence,  and  they 
long  continued  to  inhabit  the  district  bordering"  upon  the 
Euphrates  below  Eufah.  The  Moorish  traveller  Ibn  Batutah 
passed  through  their  country  in  a.h.  727  (a,d.  1327),  and 
speaks  of  them  as  brave  and  powerful,  but  also  as  incorrigible 
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robbers,  infesting  the  roads  leading  to  Kufab,  and  causing 
ruin  botb  to  the  city  and  to  its  neighbourbood. 

I  shall  have  ooeasion  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
paper  to  sp^k  of  the  Bann  Asad,  and  of  their  chiefs  ol  the 
family  of  Mazy  ad,  the  founders,  towards  the  end  of  the  foorth 
century  of  tbe  Hijrali,  of  a  ixnverful  principality  on  tbe  banks 
of  tbe  Euphrates.  The  ]3aiiu  Asad  were  a  Modarite  tribe,  de- 
scended from  Ebuzaymeb,  son  ol  Modrikab,  son  of  Ilyas,  tbe 
latter  brother  of  Kays  'Aylan»  aneestor  of  the  'Okaylis  and  of 
the  nninerons  other  '^Kaisy^'  tribes. 

The  Masyadis,  Princes  of  Hillah,  were  members  of  a  snb* 
tribe  of  the  Asadis,  known  as  the  Eanu  Nashirah.  The  power 
of  the  Asadis  in  Irak  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Khalifah  Al 
Mustanjid  Billab  in  a.h.  o08,  in  reyenge  for  the  support  they 
had  giyen  to  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Muhammad,  son  of  MahmOd. 
They  were  attsoksd  with  the  assistance  of  Ibn  Ma'ruf  ,  chief  of 
theBann  Mnntafik,  and 4000  of  their  warriors  were  slaughtered. 
A  proclamalion  of  outhiwry  was  issued  ag.iinst  them.  The  tribe 
utterly  disappeared  from  'Irak,  and  the  territoiies  they  held  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Banu  Muntafik  were  seiaedby  the  latter. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Mazyadi  princes  was  Seyf  ed 
Daulah  Sadakah»  who  sneceeded  to  the  principality  in 
A.H.  479,  and  was  killed  in  a.h.  501,  in  a  memorable  battle, 
in  which  the  Asadis  and  their  allies  sutitred  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  IuiikIb  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  son  of  Malik 
Shah.  Sadakab  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Hillah— 
HiUat-es-Seyftyahf  or  Hillat-al-Maziyae^ah^  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  Masyadis,  and  replaced  the  older  town  of  al 
Jami'ani  (the  two  Mosques),  on  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  tnaclierous  conduct  of  Sadiikah 
towards  the  Banu  *Obadah,  a  circumstance  which  never- 
theless in  no  way  interfered  with  bis  being  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in  Arab  story,  a  theme 
for  the  praise  both  of  historians  and  of  poets,  and  among 
others  of  Al  Harfri  in  his  Makamat.  It  must  I  think 
in  truth  be  confessed  that  the  claim  for  Tiiagnanimity  of 
character,  so  freely  urged  by  Arabs  on  their  own  behalf, 
and  so  generally  accorded  to  them  by  other  raoes^  cannot 
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lie  said  to  be  oonfirmed  by  tbe  stady  of  their  bistory.  The 

Khatiijis,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  brou<?ht  upon  themselves 
severe  punishment  by  an  act  of  treachery  cornniiited  in  opea 
deiiance  of  every  rule  of  honest  dealing,  if  not  of  hospitality 
Itself.    At  tbe  battle  of  Dhu  Kar,  almost  at  the  dawa  of 
authentic  Arab  history^  the  Bana  lyad,  one  of  the  Arab 
allies  of  the  Persians,  sent  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  tbe 
first  Persian  defeat,  a  promise  to  desert  their  allies  and  an 
inquiry  whether  they  should  do  so  that  evening  or  during 
the  course  of  the  battle  which  was  to  be  renewed  on  the 
following  day*^  When  the  Oarmathians  invaded  Egypt,  their 
Arab  alUes,  as  soon  as  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against 
them,  set  about  attacking  and  plundering  the  Oarmathian 
camp  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  invasion,  Hasan  ibn 
al  Jarriih  the  Ta-yite,  "Amir  of  the  Arabs  of  Syria,"  accepted 
a  bribe  100,000  dinars  from  the  enemy,  and  deserted  his 
friends  on  the  field  of  battle.   His  was  the  tribe  to  which  the 
famous  Hatim  the  Ta-yite,  the  paragon  and  example  of  Arab 
generosity,  belonged.   The  record  of  Ibn  al  Jarrah  and  of 
his  grandson  Al  Mufarraj  ibn  Daghlal  is  probably  uiure 
8f  rictly  historical.    When  Alftakin  fled  from  the  field  upon 
which  he  su^ered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Fatimis,  he  sought  refuge,  perishing  from  thirst,  with  his 
friend Ibn  DaghfaL   The  latter  received  him  in  his  tent, 
and  forthwith  hurried  off  to  the  Fatimite  Al  'Aztz,  to  whom 
he  sold  his  guest  for  a  large  sum  in  gold.     These  and  other 
similar  stories,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  given  as  dry  matters 
oi'  fact,  and  as  a  general  rule  without  a  word  of  comment. 

Beturning  now  to  the  Banu  'Okayl,  another  of  their  sub- 
tribes  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  Banu  'Obadah^ 
already  hereinbefore  alluded  to.  To  that  subtribe  belonged 
Leyla  al  Akhyallyah,  so  named  after  her  ancestor  Ka'b 
son  of  Ar  Rahal,  son  of  Mu'awiyah,  son  of  'Obadah,  sur- 
named  Al  Akhyal,  the  freckled.  Leyla  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  Umayyah  £halifah  'Abd  al  Malik,  and  attained  consider- 
able celebrity  as  a  poet.  Having  towards  the  end  of  her  life 
£dlen  into  a  state  of  poverty,  she  sought  and  obtained  a  refuge 

^  Ibn  al  Athir,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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in  the  house  of  Al  Hajjaj,  one  of  whose  wives  on  her  arrival 
loaded  her  with  jewels.  Kays  ibnMalluh,  BarnamedAlMajnuD, 
the  distracted,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  branoh  of  the 
'Okajlis.  The  loves  of  Majnun  and  Lcyla— who  must  not  be 

confounded  with  the  poetess  just  mentioned — form  a  subject 
widely  celebrated  throughout  Eastern  literature.  Ley  la  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sister-tribe  of  Al  Harish,  sou  of  Ka*b. 

Ibn  KhalduQ  sajs  that  in  his  days  the  Bann  'Obadah 
inhabited,  along  with  the  Banu  Mnntafik,  the  oountiy 
between  Kufah,  Wasit  and  Basrah,  and  he  states,  on  the 
anthority  of  Ibn  Sa'Id,  that  the  'Okayli  Prinoes  of  Mausil 
and  Mesopotamia,  whose  dynasty  endured  from  about  a.h. 
380  to  the  latter  end  of  the  folio w in century,  belonged 
to  that  division  of  the  tribe.*  According  to  that  same  writer 
a  remnant  of  them  still  occupied,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  district  between  the  river  EhAzir  and  the  Zab.  They 
were  few  in  numbers,  only  about  one  hundred  horsemen* 
but  he  says  they  were  much  respected,  and  they  were  in 
receipt  of  allowances  granted  by  the  Governor  of  Mausil. 
They  were  kn()^\  n  under  the  desif?na1ion  of  "Arabs  of  Sharaf 
ed  Daulah."  The  'Okayli  Prince  bharaf  ed  Daulah  Muslim, 
son  of  Kureysh,  was  killed  in  action  with  Sultan  Suleyman, 
son  of  Kutlumish,  near  Antiooh,  in  a*h.  478.  His  dominioos 
included  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  and  extended  from 
As-8indiyyah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  to  Mausil, 
and  thence  to  Aleppo  in  Syria."  With  his  death  the  more 
brilliant  period  of  the  'Okayli  principality  came  to  an  end, 
and  its  decline,  of  which  the  commencement  may  indeed  be 
traced  under  his  reign,  now  made  rapid  progress.  Sharaf  ed 
Baulah  had  married  the  aunt  of  Malik  Shah,  Safiyah,  and 
had  by  her  a  son  named  Ati.  On  the  death  of  Malik  Shah  in 
485,  the  Princess  became  the  wife  of  8haraf  ed  Daulah's  brother 
Ibrahim,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  following  year 

^  Abu'l  Hnsnn  'Aly  ihn  Sa'ui.  the  trnvellt  r  and  liist(  111811,  is  much  quoted  by 
Ibn  Khaldun.  He  wa«  born  at  Grnn;ula  in  a  h.  GIO,  and  died  at  Tnnis  about 
686  (a.d.  1286).  He  was  a  voluiiiitiuus  writer,  and  wurks  vvcru  held  in  high 
estimation,  but,  C'xct  ptinu'  in  the  form  of  ({notations  and  exb'acts,  to  be  found 
( b:  Hy  in  Al  Makkari,  Al  Maknzi,  and  Ibn  Khnldun,  none  of  bia  writings  are 
known  to  be  extant,  other  than  a  geographical  treatise  and  a  collection  oi  Ijiioi 
compiled  from  tbia  writings  of  the  principu  Anb  poets  domi  to  hie  time. 

*  Ibn  al  Atbir,  rol»  z.  p.  90. 
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near  Ifausil  by  Tutush,  the  brotber  of  Malik  Shabi.  Tuttisb 
appointed  Ali  Governor  of  Mausil,  but  was  iiimself  killed 
in  A.H.  488.  In  a.h.  489  Mausil  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
iKawwam  ed  Daulah  Karbuka,  a  powerful  Turkish  adventarer, 
formerly  one  of  the  nobles  of  Malik  Shah»  and  whose  name 
will  perhaps  be  remembered  by  readers  of  Gtibbon.  Ali,  the 
last  Prince  of  his  raoe»  snooeeded  in  escaping  from  the  city, 
and  obtained  protection  at  Al  Hillab  from  Seyf  ed  Daulali 
Sadakah,  tho  refucre,  as  he  was  called  b}^  Li^  contemporaries, 
of  the  unfortunate  and  of  all  that  were  in  distress. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  an  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  the  'Okaylis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  they  and  other  tribes  of  the  line  of 
*Amir  ibn  Sa'sa'ab,  stiU  occupied  their  original  home  in 
Central  Arabia.  We  find  them  with  the  Banu  Kushayr 
and  Banu  Ja*dah  and  in  alliance  with  the  Banu  Nuraayr, 
taking  part  in  a  savage  war  with  the  Banu  Hanifah  and 
a  subtribe  of  the  latter,  the  Banu  Dul«  which  broke  out 
at  the  time  of  the  Ehalifah  al  Walld's  death  in  a.h.  126 
(a.d.  743-4).  The  Banu  Hanifah,  who  indeed  were  the 
aggressors  in  the  original  quarrel,  were  eventutilly  worsted. 
But  the  final  triumph  of  tbeir  enemies  was  assured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor  to  Yamamah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Fazarahf  who,  as  the  historian  significantly  remarks,  was 
therefore  himself  a  Kaysi,  and  who  crushed  the  remaining 
power  of  the  Banu  Hanifah  with  relentless  severity. 

The  spirit  of  boastful  defiance  with  which  the  Banu 
Hanifah  resented  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
j^ted,  shows  itself  in  the  foUowing  Unes  composed  on  the 
occasion  by  one  of  their  poets : 

^lkl\}  '^  Uj,  UxLi       toU^jj/  »2U  \^J^ 

Ye  have  scourged  us  with  wliips,  but  our  blows  have  been 
Dealt  with  as  slender  but  sharp  cutting  swords. 
To  humble  us  ye  have  shorn  the  hair  from  our  heads, 
But  we  haye  severed  your  heads  from  your  bodies.^ 

1  Ibn  al  Aihir,  toL  t.  p.  228.   The  tribe  oi  Iilaullah  was  derired  from  that 
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The  idea  cantaioed  in  the  preceding  lines  bean  a  oQrioiiflly 
oloae  Tesemblance  with  the  boast  nttered  many  oentnriee 
later  by  tbe  Turkish  Grand  Yizier  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, shortly  after  the  destruction  of  tho  Turkij>h  iieet  at 
Lepanto,  which  had  closely  followed  upon  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Christians  :  You  have  depriyed 
US  of  our  beards ;  but  our  beards  will  grow  again,  and  we 
have  struck  off  one  of  your  limbs." 

At  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  their  feud  with  the 
Ijujiu  HaiiJiah,  a  briiiich  of  Lho  'Okaylis,  was  taking  part  in 
the  civil  war  in  Andalusia.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Pretender  'Abd  ar  Ea^Lraan,  they  deserted,  not  indeed  without 
provocation,  the  cause  of  the  Amir  Yusuf  the  Fihrite,  and 
they  took  part  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Umayyah 
Ehalffate  over  the  Arabs  of  Spain.^ 

The  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  sept  of  'Amir  ibii 
Sa'sa'ah  emigrated  from  Arabia  into  Syria  during  the  first 
years  of  the  'Abassi  dynasty,^  and  it  was  in  the  plains  of 

of  Bekr,  ton  of  Wa-ll,  and  ma  dewended  from  BalA'ah,  son  of  Nliar,  wbOst 

the  'Ukaylis  were,  as  already  stated,  one  of  the  nmnsroos  kibes  of  the  ereat  sept 
of  Kays  'Aylan,  son  of  Modar,  son  ai  Hizu*  Hoar  WM  mm  of  Ma'aod,  aon  of 
'Adnan,  the  desceodaut  of  Ismail. 
Ilyis  and  Kays  'Aylan  were  the  two  aona  of  Mo4w.    They  and  RabT'ah* 

brotlit  r  of  tlie  latter,  are  tlu?  fatht^rs  of  the  three  jrrt  at  ^ti  rn^  I'jito  which  the  Arab 
posterity  ot  Ismail  are  mainly  di^nded.  The  tribe  ol  Kuraysh,  to  which  the 
rrophet  Muliumiuud  beluugt^d,  wa^  desoended  from  Ilyas.  Thu  maiu  fact  uf  the 
deecent  of  *Adnan  from  lamail,  the  son  of  Abraham,  is  held  to  be  bevond  all 
dispute ;  bnt  there  is  no  atitboritntive  teaching  on  the  p.irtieulars  of  the  line,  nor 
eTen  on  the  number  of  ccnerationSf  between  Ismail  aud  >Adiian.  GemahgitU 
mrt  Uar$,  is  n  traditional  saying  attributed  to  the  Prophet,  and  he  forbade  all 
eritied  xesearchee  exteiding  further  baek  (aee  H.  da  Mejiiiaid*a  traaalatuMi  of 
Al  Mas'iidi,  vol.  iv.  T»p.  112  and  118). 

Respecting  Ma'add  a  tradition  is  preserred,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Khaldua, 
to  tbe  effect  that  when  the  Prophets  Jeremiah  and  Baraeh,  nnder  the  inipiratioit 
of  God,  commanded  Bukht  Na-^sar  to  take  vfn-r  nco  upon  the  Arabs  for  their 
iniqnitiefs,  and  for  tbe  murder  of  the  Prophet  SimMyh.  ?on  of  Mahdam,  Mn'add 
was  borne  to  a  place  ol  safety  in  Mesopotamia  hy  the  miraculous  being  Bural^, 
the  same  that  subsequently  carried  Muhammad  from  Meoea  to  Jerusalem. 
Ma'add  wns  thus  favoured  1)erause  from  his  loins  was  to  f«pring  a  nohlc  Prophet, 
the  seal  of  the  apostles,  a  decree  which,  continues  the  writer,  received  its  lulfil- 
ment.  (Ibn  KhaldQn,  toI.  ii.  pp.  30,  107.  237,  299-800.)  See  also  Jeremiah 
xlix.  28;  Isaiah  xxi.  13  to  17,  Ix.  7;  Jodith  ii.  23.  (Caussin  do  PerceTal, 
vf  l.  i  p.  ISO.)  Kaydhfir  nnd  Nabit  were  son«5  of  Tcniail.  Thfiy  may  df  tibt less 
be  iiieuuhed  with  the  biblical  JKedar  aud  Jiakijfoth.  It  is  not  known  with 
certainty  which  was  the  aaoeetor  of  'Adnftn.   (Ibn  Khaldim,  vd.  it  p.  298.) 

The  Shu'ayb  above  mentioned,  it  must  be  remembered,  ii  not  tile  aame  as  tbe 
prophet  of  the  like  name,  who  was  sent  to  the  Midianites. 

^  See  Dozy^s  Histoire  des  Mussulmauet»  d'Ebpague. 

t  Ihn  KhudOiit  voL  n.  p.  11. 
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'Irak  that  the  'Okaylis  attained  a  celebrity  wMch  entitles 
them  to  a  not  unimportant  place  in  the  history  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Hijrah. 

In  the  civil  wars  that  followed  upon  the  death  of  the 
Khalifah  Hariia  ar  Baahid,  Nasr  ibn  Sayyar  ibn  Shabatb, 
the  'Okayli,  upheld  the  cause  of  Al  Amlii»  and  continued  his 
opposition  to  Al  Mamiin  even  after  the  former's  death. 
From  a  strongly  fortified  castle,  Kaisiim,  which  Nasr 
possessed  on  the  north  of  Aleppo,  he  overran  the  surrounding 
country.  Large  numbers  of  Arab  and  other  adventurers 
flocked  to  his  standard^  and  with  these  leinforcemants,  he 
orossed  over  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Tahir, 
the  celebrated  general  of  Al  Mamdn,  was  sent  against  him 
in  A.H.  199,  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  near  Kaisiim. 
The  'Okaylis  suffered  severely,  but  f^hir  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Ar  Bakkah,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to  content 
himself  with  defending  the  country  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, Nasr  meanwhile  increased  in  power»  and,  aided 
by  the  contentions  *hAt  prevailed  throughout  the  empire,  he 
coutiuued  for  '  '  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Khalifah. 
At  length,  i:  .  xiuy,  Kaisum  was  closely  invested  by  an 
army  under  we  command  of  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Tahir. 
NafT  surrendered  on  a  promise,  confirmed  by  the  £hali£ah, 
of  a  free  pardon  for  the  past  and  of  honourable  treatment  at 
Baghdad.^ 

When  struGfgling  against  his  powerful  enemies,  Nasr  was 
urged  to  strengthen  himself  by  recognizing  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  tho  Xbalifate,  either  of  the  family  oi 
'AU  or  of  Umayyah.  He  refused,  protesting  that  his  sole  object 
was  the  protection  of  the  Arabs.  He  resisted  the  Abassis,  he 
said,  solely  because  they  sacrificed  the  influence  and  interests 
of  their  own  countrymen  to  those  of  foreigners.  He  felt  by  no 
means  disposed  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  an  Alyite,  the 
pretender  to  reverence  due  only  to  the  Creator  and  dispenser 
of  divine  bounty,  and  as  little  to  submit  to  any  mmnber  of  a 
&mily  the  fortunes  of  which  were  irretrievably  gone.^ 

^  Ibn  al  Athlr,  toL  vL  pp.  274-6* 
»  Vol.  ri.  p.  2XS. 

VOL.  xTxu.— [xsw  ssaus.]  3i 
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The  shadow  of  the  coming  supremacy  of  the  northern 
races  of  Asia  ever  the  Mohammadaoi  empize  waa  in  lact 
already  Tinble*    Both  political  and  military  power  may 


hands  of  the  Arabs,  by  whom  it  has  never  ag-ain  been 
recovered.  It  may  be  said  of  the  *Abassi  Khalifahs  them- 
selves  that  they  soon  retained  little  of  Arab  nationality  but 
the  name  and  the  use  of  the  Arabie  language.  Al  Mamun 
was  indeed  himself  the  son  of  a  Khorassani  mother. 

One  of  his  subjects  is  said  to  have  besonght  him,  on  one 
occasion,  to  extend  the  same  favour  to  the  Arabs  of  Syria  as 
he  displayed  to  tlie  foreigners  of  Khorassan.  "My  good 
friend/'  answered  the  JB[hali£iih,  you  ask  me  more  than  is 
reasonable*  The  immediate  result  of  my  allowiDg  the  tribes 
of  Kays  to  alight  upon  this  country  was  that  soon  not  a 
dirhem  remained  in  the  treasury.*'  He  here  alluded,  remarks 
the  historian,  to  the  insurrection  of  Nasr  ibn  Shabath.  "  As 
to  the  tribes  of  Yaman,"  continued  the  Khalifah,  neither 
like  them,  nor  have  they  any  Ioto  for  me.  As  for  the 
people  of  Kudi'ahy  they  are  eagerly  looking  for  the  re- 
appearance of  As  Sufiani  with  the  purpose  of  supporting  him 
in  his  pretensions.  And  as  to  the  tribes  of  Babi'ah,  they 
have  been  rebels  to  God  ever  since  his  Prophet  w us  raised 
from  the  seed  of  Modar,  and  no  two  of  them  can  enter  into 
an  undertaking  but  one  of  the  two  seeks  a  pretext  of  quarrel 
with  the  other.   Begone,  and  evil  fortune  attend  3rou  I "  ^ 

Kuda'ah  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  theTamani  tribes 
descended  from  Himyar.  But  the  question  has  bem  much 
disputed,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  they  were 
Ismailian  Arabs,  descended  from  Ma'add,  son  of  *AdniIn. 
The  Yamani  origin  of  the  tribe  is  that  most  generally 
accepted,  and  it  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Prophet.*  It  is  stated  that  the  mother  of  Kuda'ah,  the 

*  Ibn  al  AthTr,  vol.  vi.  p  305.  In  the  concluding  sentence  I  udopt  tlie  Tcrsion 
given  by  At  Tabari  (Leyden  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  1142)  ^^Jii  ^\  J^j 

Undnr  tho  nme  tafliority  the  word  u  aobstitetod  for  (sJU  ^ 

3  Ibn  Khuldim,  vol.  ii.  p.*  242. 
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ancestor  of  the  tribe,  was  taken  in  marriage  b}'  Ma*add,  before 
the  birtk  of  the  son  she  bore  to  her  first  huaband  Malik  sou  of 
Himyar,  and  the  author  of  the  Taj  al  'Aras  qaotes  a  remark 
that  the  habit  of  attributing  a  man's  parentage  to  bis  step- 
&ther  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Arabs. 
The  same  author  adds  that  the  oontroTersy  is  mentioned  in 
Ibn  al  Athir's  (abridgment  of  the)  Kitab  al  Ansdh,^  He 
relates  also  that  a  celebrated  genealogist,  being  asked 
whether  the  tribes  of  Kizar  (son  of  Ma'add)  or  those  of 
Yaman  were  most  numerona^  answered  that  it  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  tribe  of  Kuda'ah  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.* 

The  Jianu  Kolb,  one  of  the  leading  subtribes  of  the 
Kuda'ah,  were  the  principal  supporters  of  the  pretender 
As  Sufiani*  He  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Banu 
Umayya  through  his  father,  and  of  Ali  the  8on-in4aw  of. 
the  Prophet  through  his  mother.  He  rebelled  in  a.h.  195,  was 
captured  in  198,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape  disguised 
as  a  woman.  So  late  as  one  hundred  years  after  that  period 
a  man  was  arrested  in  Syria,  who  claimed  to  be  As  Sufiani.'^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah,  we  find 
the  city  of  Kirkisia  (on  the  Euphrates,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ehabur)  in  the  possession  of  an  'Okayli  chief,  Ibn  Safwftn, 
who  it  may  be  presumed  was  son  of  Safwan,  a  member  of 
the  same  tribe,  mentioned  by  Al  Mas'Qdi  as  Prince  of  Diar 
Modar,  and  who,  he  states,  died  in  a.h.  253,  in  the  prison 
of  Samarra.^  A  dinar  struck  at  Kirkisia,  bearing  the  name 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Safwan,  and  the  date  a.h.  275,  is  com- 
prised in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers,  now  the 
property  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

According  to  Ibn  al  Atlilr,  ^s  lioso  account  is  identical  with 
that  given  by  At  Ij.'abari,^  Iba  Safwan  was  dispossessed  of 

^  This  work  is  irinntioncd  in  the  Kaslif  c/.  ^onQn  under  the  heading  'Ilm  al 
Ansab,  and  jn  Ibn  Khallikan,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

'  See  also  Al  Mas'Qdi,  vol.  iii.  p.  216,  vol.  vi.  p.  160. 
>  Ibn  al  Athir,  toI.  vii.  p.  382. 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  396.  Samarra  is  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  at  no  jgreat  distance  above 
Baghdad.  Diar  Rabi'ali  tnd  Diar  Modor  may  be  deaciibea  at  nqpecrtiTflly  the 
Eastern  and  Western  portions  <  f  X  ttli  M <«opotaniia. 

«  Ibn  al  Athir,  toI.  TiL  p.  276  i  M  TfabaA,  part  iii.  p.  202S. 
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Kirkiaia  in  a.h.  269,  six  years  previous  to  the  above  date, 
by  Lala«  the  freedman  of  Ahmad  iba  Tolun.  Lola,  who 
was  GoYemor  of  Aleppo,  Hims,  Einnisaeriii  and  Diar 

Modar,  rebelled  against  his  master,  and  joined  Al  Muwaffik, 
brother  and  vicegerent  of  the  reigning  Khalifah.  Lulu 
delivered  Kirkisia  to  Ahmad  son  of  Malik  ibn  T^uk,^  but 
the  latter  in  Shawwal  of  the  same  year  was  attacked  at 
Ar  Bahahah  by  Mahammad  Ibn  AbuVSaj,  goTomor  of  Al 
Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  adjacent  districts^  and  was 
driven  into  Syria.  In  a.h.  273,  the  jealousy  that  existed 
between  Ibn  Abu's-Saj  and  Ishak  ibn  Kundiij  (or  Kunditjik), 
Governor  of  Mausil,  brought  about  a  war  between  them,  in 
which  each  successively  deserterl  the  cause  of  the  Abi<^sis  and 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Khamaraweyh  the  Tulnnite^ 
receiving  in  reward  assistance  against  bis  rivaL  Ibn  Aba's* 
Saj  was  eventually  defeated  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  at 
Baghdad  in  a.h.  276,  abaudoning  his  domiuioiis,  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ibn  Kundaj.  The  date  of  the  dinar  may 
perhaps  authorize  us  to  infer  that  Ibn  Safwan  daring  the 
struggle  between  the  two  rivals  was  allowed  to  regain 
possession  of  the  city. 

About  the  year  286  the  'Okaylis  and  other  Arabs  of  the 
Kaisy  stem  recognized  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority 
of  Abu  Sa'id  al  Jannabi,  the  founder  of  the  Carmathian 
dynaaty  in  Arabia.  With  their  assistance  ho  besieged  and 
conquered  Hajar.  He  soon  afterwards  added  Katif,  then 
the  whole  of  Babrayn^  and  ere  long  he  estsblisbed  a  power 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf»  which  became  l&e  tenor  d 
the  Muhaiiuiuidan  world. 

But  the  Carmathian  dominioo,  as  is  well  known,  was 
almost  as  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  decline  as  for 
that  of  its  rise.  The  dissensions  that  followed  after  the 
death  of  Al  Jannabi,  in  a.h«  392,  increased  in  violence  after 
the  death,  in  A.H.  366,  of  his  grandsoUi  Abu  All  al  Hasan 

1  Malik  ibn  T»uV«  of  ihe  tribe  of  TagUib,  wai  «  milituy  eomnuuider  under 

EarOn  ar  Rashid,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  *Anini  ihu  Kultlium,  u.  celebrated 
poet  and  warrior  r>f  the  Aute-Islamitic  period  and  untlior  of  one  of  thr  «f^ven 
Mu^allakat.  Malik  was  louuder  ot  the  city  of  KaVabah,  named  ulier  liiiik 
B^Mibai  Malik  ibn  Tau^*  He  died  in  a.b.  200. 
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ibn  Ahmad  al  A'sam,  under  whose  authority  the  Carmathtaus 
renounced  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Ismailian  or 
Fatimite  Khalifahe,  and  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Abassis.  They  returned  to  their  former  obedieuce  iu 
A.u.  375|  but  their  power  had  now  completely  broken  down. 
In  A.H,  378  they  were  attacked^  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Abassis,  by  a  Taghlabite  chief  Abul  Hasan  al  Aslar. 
According  to  Ibn  Khaldun,^  he  possessed  himself  of  their 
capital  Al  Ahsa,  and  the  writer  adds  thai  Al  Asfar  and  his 
descendants  thenceforward  held  the  Carmathians  in  a  state 
of  complete  subjection.  That  statement  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  of  other  historians,*  nor  by  that  of  the 
traTeller  Nasir  Khusruw,  who  visited  Al  Ahsa  in  a.h.  443, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Taghlabite  chiefs  did  not  extend  beyond  the  exacliuu  of 
tribute.^ 

Among  the  Arab  tribes,  or  sections  of  tribes,  that  occupied 
the  province  of  fiahrayn  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  Banu 
Stdaym  and  Banu  ^Okayl  were  for  warlike  strength  only 
Beoond  to  the  Taghlibis.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Carma- 
thians, Al  Asfar  prevailed  upon  the  'Okaylia  to  combine  with 
him,  and  with  their  aid  he  drove  the  Banu  Sulaym  out  of 
■the  country.  They  joined  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  Egypt, 
nnd  thence  passed  over  into  Africa  as  already  stated*  Al 
Affar,  having  got  rid  of  one  of  his  rivals,  now  turned  against 
the  other.  The  'Okaylis  were  in  their  turn  attacked  and 
driven  forth.  They  sought  refuge  iu  'Irak,  whence  they 
eppear  to  have  proceeded  to  Me?jopotamia,  and  to  have 
Joined  their  brethren,  who  had  ere  this  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  'Okayli  Principality  of  Mausil. 

The  tribes  of  the  stem  of  the  Banu  'Amir  ibn  Sa'^a'ah^ 
us  already  mentioned,  emigrated  from  Arabia  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Aba^si  dynasty,  aad,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Al  Mamun  (see  supra,  p.  502),  it  was  probably 
under  his  reign  that  they  alighted  upon  the  plains  of  Syria 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  91. 

^  Sec  Ibn  ul  Athir,  vol.  ix.  p.  40. 

3  Goeje,  Mmioire  sur  lee  Caroiathds. 
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in  large  nnmlieraL  They  liad,  howeWy  been  preoeded  hf 
many  other  Arab  setUerSy  and,  amcmg  others,  by  the  trib» 
of  Taghlib.    The  latter  and  its  sister-tribe  the  Banu  Bekr 

(snpra,  p.  499,  note)  were  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Banu 
Wa-il,  and  belonged  therefore  to  the  great  stem  of  Kabi'ah, 
brother  of  ^lodar  and  son  of  Nizar.  They  settled  in  that 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  known  as  Didr  BaJbVah,  the  abod» 
of  Babf  ah,  before  the  advent  of  Islam.^  They  had  adopted 
Christianity,  entered  into  alliances  with  the  Romans,  and^ 
along  with  the  Ghassanis,  they  fought  against  the  ^Muslims, 
when  the  latter  inyaded  and  conquered  Syria.  The  Khalifah 
Omar  imposed  upon  them  the  Ji»yaht  or  capitation  tax, 
exacted  according  to  Muhammadan  law  from  Jewish  and 
Christian  subjects ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Taghlibites^ 
to  spare  them  the  humiliation  which  the  term  Jizt/ah  inflicted 
upon  theni  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  he  consented  to  the  tax 
being  levied  under  the  name  of  double  tithes.^ 

In  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah,  an  ambitions  and 
powerful  chief,  Hamdan  ibn  Hamdun,  raised  himself  to 
eminence  among  the  Banu  Taghlib,  and  laid  Ihe  f  onndattona 
of  the  Hamdani  Principality  of  Mausil  and  Aleppo.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  followiiii^  century,  the  Hamdanis  held 
a  position  of  acknowledged  supremacy  over  the  Arab  tribea 
that  had  spread  themselves  on  the  plains  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Banu  Tay  as  well  as  the  'Okaylis,  the  Banu  Eilab,  the  Banu 
Numayr  and  the  Khafiijahs,  were,  in  the  words  of  Ibn 
Khaki  un,  the  subjects  of  the  Hamdanis,  paying  them  tribute 
and  supplying  them  with  military  aid.^  But  the  rule  of 
the  Hamdani  Princes,  brilliant  as  it  was  under  the  two 
brothers,  Nasir  ed  Daulah  al  Hnsayn  and  Seyf  ed  Daulah 
Ali,  the  Princes  of  Mausil  and  of  Aleppo,  did  not  long 

*  The  district  occupied  by  the  Bann  Bekr  received  the  name  of  Diiir  Bekr. 

IVn  Klialdun,  vol  iv.  p.  227.  It  was  between  the  Banu  Taghlib  and  Bann- 
Bekr  that  a  feud  arose,  the  incidents  of  which  are  renowned  in  Arab  history, 
ind  which  is  aaid  to  have  lasted  forty  years.  And  it  was  shortiv  after  its  tenninatioo, 
and  not  long  before  the  appearance  of  Islam,  that  tibe  iWhlibites  removed  to 
Sjrria  and  thence  to  Mesopotamia.  See  Frcsnel,  Lettrcs  sur  rhistoire  det  jkiabflik 
avant  Tlslamisme.   Ibn  &l  Athir,  vol  i  p.  384  et  §eq,  and  p.  397,  etc 

*  Ilm  Klii]d1l&^  YoL  iT.  p.  254. 
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endure.  Seyf  ed  Daulah  died  in  a.ii.  356,  and  Lis  brotlier, 
deposed  the  same  year  by  his  son  Abu  Taghlib,  died  two 
years  later.  Mausil  was  taken  in  a.h.  367  by  'Adod  ed 
Daulah  the  BuweyhL  Abu  Taghlib  fled  from  the  city, 
aooompaoied  by  a  itnmg  party  of  his  followers,  and  after 
various  wanderings,  arrived  in  869  in  Syria.  Thence  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Fatimite  Khallfah  Al  *Aziz  to  Cairo,  an 
invitation  which  he  hesitated  to  obey.  A  considerable  body 
of  the  'Okayli  tribe  were  at  the  time  encamped  on  the 
plains  of  Southern  Syria.  They  had  inearred  the  suspicions 
of  Ibn  Daghial,  chief  of  the  T^-yites,  and  appUed  to  Abu 
Taghlib  for  his  assistance.  He  encamped  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, whereupon  Ibn  Bughfal  in  alarm  marched  to  attack 
them.  The  'Okaylis,  perceiving  the  large  numbers  of  the  foe, 
deserted  their  ally  en  masse  and  left  him  to  face  the  common 
enemy  with  his  followers  alonp,  numbering  in  all  about  700 
men.  They  were  completely  defeated,  and  Abu  Taghlib  him- 
self taken  prisoner.  Ibn  Daghfal,  fearing  that  Al  'Aziz 
would  treat  his  prisoner  with  the  same  clemency  he  had 
shown  to  Alftakiu  (supra  p.  497),  put  him  to  death,  and  his 
head  was  sent  to  Cairo.  The  sister  of  Abu  Taghlib,  Jamllah, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  his  undo  Seyf  ed  Daulah, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  'Okaylis.  They  sent  them  to  Sa'd 
ed  Daulah,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Principality 
of  Aleppo.  He  took  charge  of  his  own  sister,  the  widow 
of  his  cousin,  and  sent  Jamilah  to  the  Luwaylii  Governor  of 
Mausil,  by  whom  she  was  sent  on  to  Baghdad.  The  tre^it- 
ment  she  received  at  the  hands  of  'Adad  ed  Daulah  was  such 
as  would  hardly  be  expected  from  a  &r  more  barbarous 
ruler.  Having  undergone  about  two  years'  imprisonment, 
she  was  drowned  in  the  Tigris,  after  being  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Baghdad,  mounted  on  a  camel,  whilst  criers 
proclaimed :  "  This  is  Princess  Ugly  (Kablhah),  sister  of 
the  Discomfited  (Abu  HaghlQb),'' — a  brutal  play  upon  her 
own  and  her  brother's  names,  Jamilah  (CamiUa),  Beautiful^ 
and  Taghlib,  Vieior  or  more  literally  Ftmv«. 

The  power  of  the  Hamdani  dynasty  feU  now  into  a  state  of 
complete  decay,  and  the  tribes  hitherto  under  their  authority 
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recovered  their  independence  and  the  power  to  seek  the  ful- 
£lmeat  each  oi  its  owa  ambition.^  The  Banu  Ta-y  estab* 
lished  themselves  in  the  district  extending  from  Ramleh  to 
Egypt  ^ih  ibn  Mirdas,  Chief  of  the  Banu  Eilab,  took 
possession  of  the  country  between  Aleppo  and  'Anah  on  tke 
Euphrates.  In  a.h.  414  he  succeeded  in  possessing'  himself* 
of  Aleppo,  where  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  until  the 
dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  a.h.  473,  when  Sharaf  ed  Daulah. 
Muslim^  son  of  Kuraysh,  the  'Okayli,  took  the  city  and  held 
it  for  a  short  time  under  the  supremaoy  of  Malik  Shah. 

In  A.B.  379  the  Amir  of  the  'Okaylis  was  Aba'dh  Dhawwad 
Muhammad,  son  of  Al  Musayyib,  son  of  Rafi*,  son  of  Al 
Mukallid,  son  of  Ja*fir,  son  of  *Omar,  son  of  Muhanna.' 
The  sons  of  Nasir  ed  Daulah  the  Hamdani,  Abu  Abd  Allah 
and  Abu  Tahir,  had  that  year  recoTered  poesession  of 
Mausil,  hat,  threatened  by  the  neighbouring  Kurds,  they 
applied  to  the  ^Okayli  chief  for  assistance,  which  he  granted, 
receiying  as  his  reward  the  towns  of  Nasibin,  Jazirat  ibn 
*Omar  and  Balad. 

Aided  by  Abu'dh  Dhawwad,  the  Hamdanis  attacked  the 
Kurdish  army,  which  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  The 
Hamdanis  endeavoured  to  follow  up  their  aacoees  over  thm 
enemies,  but  tiie  latter  were  in  their  turn  yiotorioua  Aba 
Abd  Allah  was  taken  prisoner.  Abu  Tahir  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Nasibin.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  his  late  ally 
Abu'dh  Dhawwad,  who  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to 
death.  Abu'dh  Dhawwad  then  marched  upon  Mausil,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 

His  first  act  was  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Buwayhi  Prince  Baha  ed  Daulah,  and  at  his  request  an 
official  was  sent  from  Baghdad  an  Goveruor  of  the  Province. 

*  Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  iv.  p.  272  ;  Ibn  al  Atliir,  vol.  ix.  p.  162. 

*  Ibn  KbalUkaii  in  his  life  of  Al  Hu^alli*^  gives  the  remtuidcr  of  the  chiefs 
pedij^ree  as  follows,  namely,  Al  Muhanna  Abd  er  Kahman.  son  of  Burayd,  son  of 
Abd  Allah,  son  of  Zayd,  son  of  lyays,  son  of  Jutba,  son  tif  Tahfa,  son  of  llazn,  soa 
of  'Okayl.  Reckoning  three  venerations  toAiwntur)',  we  arrive  at  a.d.  424,  as 
tile  priod  of  Amir  ibn  ^a'^'ah,  the  grcat-grandfathar  of  'Ol^ail,  a  fair  approxi- 
mation to  M.  Caussin  de  Pcrcevars  call  i;'.;itirt?)>--,  furording  to  which  Amir  ihn 
I^A'^a'ah  was  bom  about  a.d.  It  will  be  obscrvod  that  this  pediort^e  does 
not  ooaflm  Ibn  8Aid*a  •teteaunt  fhst  tiio  Pkineea  of  llaofal  beio  u-^d  to  tho 
•O^jli  tulibflie  of  <Obida]i. 
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The  representative  oi  JJalia  ed  Da.ulah  was,  liowcver,  allowed 
no  more  than  nomiTial  authority,  and  all  real  power  was  exer- 
cised by  Abu'dh  Dhawwad.  An  army  was  consequently  ere, 
long  despatched  by  the  Buwaylu  prince  agaiost  the  'Okaylisy 
and  it  recaptured  Maiifil  towards  the  end  of  A.H.  381. 
.  Abtt'dh  Dhawwad  died  in  386,  and  the  'Okaylis  reoognized 
his  brother  Ali  as  his  successor  to  the  cliieftainship,  refusing 
to  admit  a  claim  put  forward  by  Al  Mukallid,  a  younger 
brother.  The  latter  indaced  his  brother  to  join  him  in 
an  attack  upon  Mausil.  He  had  contriyed  to  detach  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  garrison  from  their  allegianoe. 
The  governor  fled  down  the  river,  anxious  only  to  save  his 
private  property,  and  the  two  bruthers  took  possession  of 
the  city.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  the  riglii  of 
sovereignty  should  belong  to  them  jointly,  with  precedence 
to  Ali.  The  latter  returned  to  his  encampment^  leaving  his 
brother  in  possession. 

Al  Mukallid  defeated  a  force  despatched  against  him  from 
Baghdad,  but  sent  excuses  and  professions  of  loyalty  to 
Baha  ed  Daulah.  The  latter  wa*?  suHieiently  occupied  in 
defending  himself  against  his  brother,  ^amsam  ed  Daulah, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  grant  terms  of  peace  to  the 
ambitious  and  energetic  Arab  chief.  It  was  agreed  that 
Al  Mukallid  should  be  appointed  ruler  over  Maufil,  Eiifah, 
Al  Kasr,  and  Jami'an,  that  he  should  be  invested  with  a 
regal  dress  of  honour,  that  he  should  receive  the  title  of 
Husam  ed  Daulah  (the  Sword  of  the  Empire),  and  that 
he  should  pay  a  tribute  of  10,000  dinars.  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  he  should  exact  from  the  towns  under  his 
control  no  more  than  the  customary  dues  lawfully  belonging 
to  him  as  their  protector.  This  last  obligation  was,  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  of  tlie  historian,  completely  neglected.^ 

Fri^h  disputes  had  meanwhile  broken  out  between  Al 
Mukallid  and  Ali,  the  latter  supported  by  their  brother 
Haam.  Al  Mukallid  now  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  the 
person  of  his  rival.  The  two  brothers  were  occupying  con- 

1  Jim  al  Athir,  Td.  Ii.  p.  89. 
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tigooQS  houses  at  MaufiL  Al  Mokallid  liroke  thioagh  the 
partition  wall.  Mind  his  hiother  Ali,  who  was  indalging  in 
a  debauch,  and  was  helpless  from  the  effects  of  wine,  and 

imprisoned  him.  He  tliou  furtLwitli  acnt  word  to  his  wife, 
who  was  at  an  encampment  he  possessed  four  para^anga  from 
Tekrit,  on  the  ±]uphrateS|  between  Mausil  and  Baghdad, 
desiring  her  immediately  to  escape  with  his  two  sons,  Kirwash 
and  Badran,  and  to  se^  safety  within  the  waUs  of  the  town 
from  the  attempts  he  foresaw  would  he  made  against  them 
by  their  uncle  Hasan.  The  latter,  in  fact,  on  hearing  of 
what  had  occurred  at  Mausil,  hastened  to  the  encampment, 
hut  arrived  too  late. 

The  two  brothers,  each  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe, 
now  prepared  for  open  war.  Their  armies  advanced  to 
within  one  stage  of  one  another,  and  halted  near  'Alth, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  Here  Al  Mukallid  was 
joined  by  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  and  among 
others  by  his  kinsmen  the  two  brothers  Abu  Dir'a  Rafi' 
and  Abu  Sinan  Gharib,  sons  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Ma'n. 
Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  recourse 
to  Yiolenoe,  whereby  a  civil  war  must  iuevitably  be  kindled 
in  the  tribe.  Whilst  they  were  diq>uting,  a  message  was 
brought  to  Al  Mukallid  that  his  sister  RahHah  had  come  and 
desired  to  see  him.  lie  immediately  mounted  and  joined 
her,  and  through  her  influence  peace  was  concluded.  Friend- 
ship was  sworn  between  the  brothers.  Ali  was  set  at  liberty, 
his  property  restored  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  tents. 

Al  MukaUid  now  set  out  against  Abul  Hasan  Ali  ibn 
Ma^ad  the  Asadi,  who  during  these  troubles  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Ali,  and  had  made  incursions  into  Al  MukalUd'a 
territories.  13ut  the  'Okayli  chief  soon  received  tidings 
that  Ali,  takiiii^^  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  marched 
upon  Mausil,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  town.  He  immediately  turned  back  and  his  two  brothers 
in  alarm  made  fresh  offers  of  peace  which  were  accepted. 
Ali  died  in  a.h.  390,  and  Al  Hasan  took  his  place  as  nominal 
chief  of  the  tribe,  but  was  attacked  and  speedily  put  to 
£ight  by  Al  MukaUid,  aided  by  tho  Banu  Khafajah.  The 
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latter  continued  henceforward  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Principality  of  Mausil  and  of  the  chieftainship  over  the 
tribe  of  *Okayl,  until  he  perished  in  a.h.  391  (a.d.  1001) 
aasaasioated  by  his  Turkish  mamloks  at  Al  Anbir.  M 
Ifukallid's  dominions  inelnded,  at  the  timo  of  his  death, 
besides  Mausil,  the  ottiee  of  Kasr,  Eufah,  Al  Jami'ani,  Al 
Anbar,  Al  Mada-iii  and  Dakuka.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mo'tamad  ed  Daulah  Abu  Mani'  Kirwash,  whose  reign 
prolonged  itself  until  a.h.  442,  when  he  was  deposed  by 
his  brother  Za'im  ed  Daulah  Aba  EamiL 

A  translatioa  into  German  of  Ibn  Khaldfia's  history  of  the 
^Okayli  Principality  of  Mausil  was  published  some  years 
by  M.  Tiesenluuisen,  which,  with  the  numerous  notes 
added  by  the  learned  translator,  makes  it  superfluous  for 
me  to  attempt  entering  into  a  detailed  aocount  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  'Okayli  dynasty. 

But  a  branch  of  the  &mily  acquired  at  the  same  period 
a  position  of  influence  and  dignity,  which  almost  justifies 
its  being  numbered  among  the  ruling  dynasties  of  the  time. 

The  'Okayli  Princes  of  Mausil  are  distinguished  by  Arab 
historians  as  Al  Mmayyih,  the  family  of  Musayyib,  grandson, 
as  has  been  shown,  of  Al  Mukallid.  The  other  great  family 
is  known  as  Banu  Ma'n,  and  were  the  descendants  of  Ma'n, 
son  of  Al  Mukallid,  who  was  consequently  the  common 
ancestor  of  both.*  The  subjoined  genealogical  table  will 
show  more  clearly  the  connection  between  the  two  families. 
It  has  been  compiled  from  the  Chroniclos  of  Ibn  al  Athir, 
with  the  exception  of  the  descent  of  Muharish  and  of  the 
name  of  Abu'l  Murrakh  Musa'ab,  son  of  Al  Musayyib, 

^  Knsr  (castle)  is  a  name  borne  by  a  larfjc  number  of  places.  Kasr  'T'^:i,  wliich 
is  probably  that  referred  to  in  the  text,  is  situated  oa  the  Tigris.  Al  Jami'anif  as 
bai  already  been  stated,  atood  on  iha  iMnlu  of  the  Euphrates,  on  tiie  aite  of  the 
ancient  Babylon.  Al  Anh~ir  also  on  the  Euphrates,  ten  parasan^?^  \ve>-t  of 
Batfbdad.  Al  Madn-in,  on  the  Tigrii,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
anc-ieut  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphou,  a  short  distance  bcluvv  Baghdad. 
JMuka  h  Bitnated  eaat  of  tho  Tigria,  on  the  load  iiom  Baghdad  to  IrbU. 

*  The  name  ii  printadm  the  Leyden  Edituni  ot  Ibn  al  Athlir        Jf«|»f  and 

ao  alao  in  Ibn  Khallftan,  hut  ebavhera  I  find  it  infariaUj  written  ^Jk^, 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  spelling,  and  indeed  it 
occurs  thus  written  in  one  at  least  of  the  MSS.  need  bj  Fztneaaor  Tombeig 
(sea  ToL,  ix.  p.  136). 
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wbioH  I  have  obtained  from  M.  de  Slane's  translation  of  the 
Ibn  Khallikan  (vol.  i.  p.  173,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  418  and  423. 
8ee  also  Professor  Tieseuliaufien's  note  No.  17). 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  son  of  Ma'n,  died  in  jljl.  401 
(A.D.  1010),  at  the  age,  it  ia  alleged,  of  110  yean.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  present  with  the  Carmathiane  when  they 
remoTed  the  Black  Stone  from  the  temple  of  Mecca,  an 
event  which  occurred  iu  A.H.  317.  He  is  described  as 
a  man  of  extreme  avarice. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  his  two  sons,  Abu  Sinan 
Gharib  and  Abu  l>iia*  Bafi'.   The  former,  who  held,  aa  will 
presently  be  seen,  the  doable  tiUe  of  Kamal  ed  Daulah  and 
Sejf  ed  din,  appears  to  haye  been  bom  abont  the  year  355. 
He  witnessed  therefore,  and  probably  took  an  active  part 
in,  the  rise  of  the  *Okayli  power  under  Abu'dh  Dhawwad  ; 
but  we  first  hear  of  him  in  a.h.  387,  when,  as  before  men* 
tioned,  he  and  hia  brother  Bafi'  took  part  in  the  dissensions 
between  Al  Mokallid  and  Hafan,  the  sons  of  Al  Mnsayyibu 
On  that  occasion,  we  are  told,  Rafi'  was  in  favour  of  war, 
whilst  Gliarib  recommended  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  A.H.  411  we  find  Gharib  in  alliance  with  Nur  ed 
Daulah  Dubays  the  Asadi.  Aided  by  troops  from  Baghdad, 
they  attacked  Gharlb's  kinsman  Kirwaah,  the  Prince  of 
Mansil,  and  utterly  defeated  him.  Kirwash  and  BafiS  son 
of  Al  Hnsavn  and  consin  of  Gharib,  were  both  taken 
prisoners,  but  through  Gharib's  intiuence  they  were  soon 
released.  The  allies,  however,  followed  up  their  victory 
by  the  capture  of  Takrtt.  Six  years  later  Kirwash  had 
again  to  defend  himself  against  the  Asadis,  who  on  thia 
occasion  were  aided  by  the  Banu  Khafiji.  This  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  b\'  an  alliance  between  liuti' 
ibn  al  Husayn,  seconded  by  an  'Okayli  chief,  Najdat  ed 
Diiulah  ibn  Knrad,  and  Badran  the  brother  of  J^Lirwash. 
The  latter  was,  however,  on  the  present  occaaion,  anp* 
ported  by  Aba  Sinan  Gharib,  and  by  reinforoementa 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Merwanis,  placing  a  total  force  of 
13,0 UO  men  at  his  command.    The  two  armies  met  n^u: 
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Balad  (on  the  Tigris,  seven  parasangs  from  Mausil),  and  an 
indecisive  action  was  fought,  in  which  heavy  losses  were 
suffered  on  both  sides.  A  pause  ensued,  and  a  dramatic 
aoene  followed,  which  brought  the  war  to  an  end*  Najdat 
ed  Daulah  stepped  forward  and  embraoed  Qharib  between 
the  arrayed  ranks.  AbuU  Fadl  Badran  did  the  same  to  his 
brother  Kirwash,  and  terms  of  peace  were  soon  arranged. 

The  full  name  and  title  of  the  hero  on  that  occasion,  as 
ihey  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  he  ia  mentioned  (Ibn  al  Athir,  toL  iz.  pp.  116, 
249,  265  and  297),  seems  to  have  been  Najdat  ed  Daulah 
Eamil  Abu  Mansur  Tharwan,  son  of  KurSd.  It*  seems 
probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  ia  afterwards  men- 
tioned (pp.  402  and  410)  as  Kamil  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al 
Musayyib,  Prince  of  Al  HazTrah.^  The  latter  must,  how- 
ever, almost  unquestionably  have  been  son  of  Abu  Dhawwad, 
whilst  Najdat  ed  Daulah  is  represented  as  son  of  Kuzid, 
a  name  which  nowhere  else  appears.  The  difficulty  may 
perhaps  be  overcome  when  it  is  considered  how  easily  in 
Arab  manuscript  the  word  may  be  misread  for  oljJ. 
The  hostility  of  Najdat  ed  Daulah  to  Kirwash  may  he 
explained  by  the  ingratitude  and  scandalous  treachery 
with  which  the  latter  requited  the  services  he  received 
from  hia  kinsman,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Al  Mukallid, 
in  A.H.  391.* 

In  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Kirwash  against  the 
Banu  Khafajah,  which  followed  immediately  after  the 
events  above  related,  and  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  hia 
possessions  on  the  Euphrates,  he  was  again  supported  by 
Gharib. 

In  420  Nur  ed  Daulah  Dubays  the  Asadi,  who  had  in- 
volved  himself  in  hostilities  with  Jaliil  ed  Daulah  the 
Buwayhi,  fled  for  refuge  to  Najdat  ed  Daulah,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Abu  Sinan  Gharib,  and 

'  Al  HiizTrah  was  a  to\ni  two  days'  juirnry  from  Baffh(l;!(l,  i  n  the  ro-id  to 
Mausil.  Ibn  Kurud  is  spoken  of  in  391  and  420  as  dwelling  at  Sindlyyali,  and 
Kamil  in  410  as  posscssint'  an  encampment  at  Bardan.  Both  these  places  are  iu 
the  neighbourhocHd  of  Baghdad,  and  at  a  thort  distance  from  one  iootlier. 

*  6ee  Iba  al  Athir,  toL  iz.  p.  116. 
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tbnragh  the  latter's  infliMDee  and  aaautBiioe^  DdbayB  was 
lestoied  to  lus  dominions. 

In  the  following  year  strife  again  broke  out  between 
G Lai  lb  himself  and  bis  cousin  Abu'l  Musayyib  Riifi*,  son  of 
Ilusayn.  Gharib  collected  a  strong  force  of  Aral»  and 
Kinds,  and  with  further  reinforcements  of  well-appointed 
troops  supplied  to  him  by  Jalai  ed  Daulah«  be  laid  siege  to 
Takrit^  a  town  on  the  Tigris  aboye  Bagbdad,  wbioh  was 
subject  to  Bafi'.  The  latter  bad  gone  to  Mansil,  where  be 
obtained  the  alliance  of  Kirwash,  with  whom  he  marched 
agaimt  the  enemy.  On  their  approach,  Gharib  abandoned 
the  siege  and  fell  upon  the  army  of  the  allies.  Through  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  own  people,  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attadc  and  plunder  Ids  baggage  and  that  of  the 
Bawaybi  troops,  Obarib  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  He 
was  pursued  by  Kirwash  and  Rafi*  to  his  Bedouin  encamp- 
ment, which,  however,  they  not  only  refrained  from  molesting, 
but  actuaUy  protected  from  injury.  Peace  was  soon  oon- 
diided,  and  friendly  relations  between  them  resmned. 

In  423,  when  Jalal  ed  Danlab  Abu  l^hir  the  Buwayhi 
was  driven  out  of  Baghdad  by  the  Turlnsh  soldiers,  be  took 
refuge  at  'Okbara,  a  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
not  far  from  Baghdad,  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
appears  to  have  been  subject  at  that  time  to  Gharib,  whilst 
bis  wazir,  Abu  Ishak  es  Sahali,  fled  to  the  Arab  chiefs  tenta 
Jalal  ed  Baulab  zemained  at  ^Okbara  forty-thtee  day^,  al  the 
end  of  which,  the  Kbntbab  having  been  restored  in  bis 

name,  be  returned  to  JJaghdad. 

Abu  Siniin  Gharib  died  in  a.h.  42j  at  Samnrra,  aged 
seventy  years,  leaving  in  treasure  alone  a  sum  of  500,000 
dinars.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  suooeeded  by  his  son 
Abu  'r  Bayan,  of  whom  there  appears  to  be  no  further 
record.  Another  son  is  however  mentioned  by  Ibn  al  Atbir, 
Abul  Hindi  Bilal,  who  in  a  il  411  was  in  possession  of  the 
towns  of  Harba,  j^ahr  Bey^  and  Awana,^  granted  to  him 

*  'Okbani  and  Awana  nrr  situaknl  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ti?n-i«;  nbout 
ten  parasanj^  above  Baghdad,  l^urbu  aud  ^'abr  lit^^dt  were  two  amah  tuwos 
at  a  short  dutiiioe  fram  Ihe  othcn. 
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by  Za'Im  cd  Daulak  Abu  Kamil,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Kirwash. 

Ibn  al  Athir  states  that  Ghartb  bore  the  lafiab  of  Seyf  ed 
Daulah.  Elsewhere  (p.  288  b)  he  calls  him  Eamal  ed 
Danish.   He  goes  on  to  say  that  Gharfb  stmok  dirhems,  to 

which  lie  gave  the  name  of  Seyfiyyah  (sword  pieces).  I 
became  possessed  some  years  ago  of  a  dirhem  struck  at 
'Okbara  in  a.h.  422,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  these  identical 
•coins,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes»  is  the  only 
specimen  of  the  coinage  of  the  Princes  of  the  family  of 
Ma'n  known  to  be  extant.  It  bears  the  impress  of  a  sword, 
and  the  inscriptions  go  to  prove  that  Gharib  bore  the  double 
title  of  KamCil  ed  Daulah  and  Scuf  ed  Bin,  "  Perfect  iun  of  the 
State  and  Sword  of  the  Faith."  The  diameter  of  the  coin, 
which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is  in*»  &&d  it 
weighs  54  grains.   The  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 

0&Mri#:  Area.    Surmounted  by  a  small  crescent:  |  dJU 

!M^argmal  legend,    ^^j^^i         ]jt^^  S^^/^  Ajj't^toMi 

Msgfirts;  Area  |  aITj  <uU  ^\  ^  |  idll  Jy«i^  | 

On  the  dexter  side,  a  straight  sword.   Sinister  ^jJl 
-**  The  Sword  of  the  Faith." 

Mar^nallegcnd  :J\       (J^j  -x^^^  ending  with       jJLaW  . 

The  coin  gives  us  therefore  the  following  names :  That  of 
the  reigning  Khallfah,  Al  Kadir  Billah,  who  died  in  Dhu'l 
Hijjah,  422,  the  closing  month  of  the  year  in  which  the 
•dirhem  was  struck.  That  of  the  Ehali&h's  son  and  sue* 
-oessor,  Abu  Ja'fir  Abd  Allah,  Al  Ki-im  bi  amr  Illah,  who 
in  A.H.  421  was  at  a  public  assembly  solemnly  proclaimed 
heir  to  the  Khalifate.  That  of  'Okbara,  the  place  of  mintage. 
And  finally  that  of  the  Buwayhi  Prince  Abu  Tahir,  surnamed 
Jaial  ed  Daulah,  son  of  Baha  ed  Daolah,  who  reigned  over 
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'Irak  from  AM,  418  to  ▲•H.  435,  and  whom  Abu  Sinan 
Gharib  reoogniaes  as  his  superior.  Jaliil  ed  Daulah  was 
prookimad  aaooeaaor  to  bis  brother  Muaharnf  ed  Daulah  on 
the  latter'a  death  in  BabPal  Awwal»  416;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  418,  that  he  yentttred  or  was  able  to 
enter  Baghdad  and  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
Ills  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  gross  iiisubordinatioTi  on 
the  part  oi  his  Turkish  troops.  They  repeatedly  rose  against 
him,  and  he  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
city,  whilst  the  soldiery  broke  down  tibe  gates  of  his  palace 
and  plundered  it.  On  one  occasion  they  attacked  his  wanr 
'Umayd  ed  Daulah.  They  beat  him,  drove  him  from  his 
house  barefooted,  dragged  his  clothes  off  his  back,  tore  up 
his  turban  and  wrenched  oflf  his  rings  with  such  violence 
that  his  fingers  bled.  The  wazir  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  masteTi  complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  undergone. 

I  am  the  son  of  Baha  ed  Daulah/'  answered  the  latter, 
''and  I  have  suffered  even  greater  indignity."  Jalal  ed 
Daulah  died  in  a.h.  435.  "Whoever,"  remarks  the  historian, 
"considers  the  weakness  of  his  character,  the  violence  to  which 
ho  was  subjected,  and  the  lengthened  period  over  which  his 
reign  was  nevertheless  prolonged,  must  clearly  perceive 
that  God's  power  encompasaeth  all  things,  that  He  gipeth 
90pemgnfy  unto  whom  Me  mthih  and  that  He  taketh  U  from 
whom  He  wiUeth  *^  (Kuran  iii.  25).^ 

The  title  Shahin  Shah,  which  appears  upon  the  coin,  was 
commonly  borne  by  the  Buwuyhis,  and  both  it  and  its 
Arabic  equivalent,  M  ilik  al  Muluk,  King  of  Kinr/s,  arc  to  hy 
found  on  the  coinage  of  Baha  ed  Daulah.  It  seems  some- 
what singular  to  read  that,  when  in  a.h*  429  Jalal  ed  Daulah 
applied  for  a  grant  of  the  Arabic  rendering  of  the  title,  aa 
openly  borne  by  his  father,  the  Ehallfah  displayed  the 
utmost  unwillingness,  and  finally  referred  the  question  of  ita 
lawfulness  to  the  decision  of  five  jurists.  A  majority  of 
four  decided  in  the  aihrmative,  and  the  title  was  consequently 
inserted  in  tho  Ehutbah,  but  the  question  is  said  to  have  been 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  dissentient.' 

1  Ibn  id  Athir,  toI.  U.  pp.  288b,  352.  *  Ibid,  roL  is.  p. 
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Gharfb'a  lirotlier  Shahab  ed  Daulah  Abu  Dir'a  Raft'  died 
in  406.   XTnder  the  date  a.h.  397  Ibn  al  Atbfr  relates  that 

the  Kurdish  chief  Al)u'l  I'atli,  son  of  'Annaz  (who  was 
Buccetded  in  4Ul  hy  his  son  Alju*sh  Shok),  took  refuge  with 
Abu  Uir'a  from  Bedr,  sou  of  liusnaweyh,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  the  towns  Hulwan  and  Kirmlsin.  Bedr  eent  to 
Shahab  ed  BauUh  a  meeaage,  in  which,  after  appealing 
to  the  friendship  that  existed  between  him  and  Bafi^'a 
father,  he  reproached  him  with  harbouring  an  enemy,  and 
desired  him  to  expel  Ahii'l  Fath.  The  Arab  refused,  and 
Bedr  thereupon  seat  au  army  to  hia  territories,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  plundered, 
Shahab  ed  DaaUh's  tents  at  Al  Mn(Irah  were  looted  and 
bomt,  and  the  castle  of  Bardao,  which  he  possessed  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  underwent  the  same  fate.^ 

^lost  of  these  *Okayli  princes  enjoy  ed,  .some  reputation  as 
poets.  The  toilowmg  lines  are  given  by  Ibn  al  Athir  as  a 
specimen  of  Shahab  ed  Daolah's  art  (vol.  ix.  p.  183) : 


**  I  ceafse  not  lo  fill  the  tents  with  lamentations. 

licwailiii^  our  reparation,  the  abj^enre  of  the  beloved. 

I  stood  on  the  wcll-rcmembered  spot,  the  now  deserted 

encampment. 
And  my  cj-es  overflowed  with  torrents  of  tears. 
Unheeilful  I  have  trusted  to  Fortune,  and  have  found  it 
Changeful  and  aioiless,  but  ever  attended  with  affliction. 
T  have  sought  the  society  of  contemporariea  and  neighbours, 
But  no  friendship  have  I  found  trae  and  fiuthfol  to  the  absent ; 
If  o  strong  and  shielding  am  prompt  to  obey  the  calls  of  duty." 


*  Al  Motinli  u  aitasted  on  tlie  TigOB  abofs  Bsglidad,  near  Stnannh,  sad  • 
short  diitttoe  balov  TskriL 

Toi.  xTm.— [nbw  saans.]  U 
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I  baTe  bad  oooanon  to  mention  Oliarib's  oonnn,  AMI 

Musayyib  Rafi*,  son  of  Husajn,  son  of  Ma*n.  He  was  Lord 
of  Takrit,  whcro  ho  also,  in  a.h.  427,  aiiorded  a  temporary 
refuge  to  Jalul  ed  Daulah.  Bafi*  died  that  same  year,  lie  is 
described  as  lemarkable  for  braTery  and  for  detenuinatioii 
of  diaraeter.  He  had  lost  one  of  hie  haode,  whioh  waa 
aocidentallj  atraok  off  hj  the  alave  of  a  kineman  at  a 
drinking  party,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  qnaml  oyer  whioh  the 
disputants  had  drawn  their  swords,  and  which  Rafi'  was 
endeavouring  to  appease.  An  artificial  hand  was  iiiade  for 
him,  with  which  he  was  able  to  manage  his  horse,  and  the 
loss  did  not  incapacitate  him  from  taking  his  part  in  battle. 

The  following  is  giren  by  Ibn  al  Athir  as  a  speoimen  of 
his  poetio  talents : 


**  The  dew  upon  her  lips  (I  implore  forCTvenoss  of  God  I) 
Is  sweeter  and  more  cnticiug  to  the  aoul  thau  wiue. 
Piercing  glances  never  cease  to  dart  forth  from  beneath  her 

eyelids : 

Those  (  vi    keen-edged  swords,  which  wound  without  quitting 

their  sheaths. 

I  exclaimed  as  the  mom's  grej  light  came  beaiing  forth  a  new 

day, 

<Be  disdainful  over  my  absence  by  virtae  of  the  emel  m- 

difPerenoe  thoa  displayest! 
Henceforth  my  days  of  yontii  will  be  diiected  to  the  noble 
object 

Of  seeking  a  lugh  estate,  of  earning  the  bnlHant  xewaicU  of 
ambition. 

Is  it  not  a  signal  loss  that  my  nights  pass  away  in  Tain  desiies^ 
And  yet  aie  counted  against  me  in  Uie  reckoning  of  my  life?"' 
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Bafi'  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew^  Abu  Ifan'ab  KbamTs, 
son  of  Taghlib,  who,  it  is  said,  found  in  bis  uncle's  treasury 

at  Takrit  a  sum  of  upwards  of  -500,000  dinars,  besides  gold 
and  silver  plate. ^  Khamia  waa  living'  in  exile  at  the  time 
of  Haii^'s  death,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  inheritaoce 
was  to  conciliate  his  suzerain,  Jalal  ed  Daulah,  with  an 
offisring  of  80,000  dinars. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  these  Arab  chiefs,  though 
exercising  mlership  over  principalities,  towns,  and  cultivated 
districts,  did  not  abandon  their  national  habits,  but  continued 
to  live  with  their  iamiiies  in  tents  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
tribesmen.  But  that  mode  of  life  did  not  preclude  induU 
genoe  of  a  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury,  and  for  the  display  of 
wealth,  represented  by  numerous  slaves  of  both  sexes,  white 
as  well  as  black,  of  valuable  horses,  of  gold  and  silver 
utensils,  and  of  costly  weapons  aud  fabrics.  After  the  defeat 
of  £irwash,  in  a.h.  392,  hy  the  Buwayhi  troops,  the  latter 
marched  upon  the  encampment  of  his  ally  on  that  occasion, 
Abu'l  Hasan  Ali  ibn  Mazyad  the  Asadi,  which  they  looted, 
and  in  which,  the  historian  tells  us,  they  found  an  amount 
of  valuables  in  the  shape  of  coin,  precious  metals  and  stuffs, 
beyond  all  powers  of  estimation.  It  was  only  after  he 
founded  Al  Hillah  that  iSeyf  ed  Daulah  Sasakali,  great- 
grandson  of  Abu'l  Hasan,  renounced  tent  life.  There  is 
also  enough  to  show  that  these  Arab  princes  were  not 
altogether  free  from  the  laxity  in  matters  of  religion  for 
which  their  Bedouin  countrvmen  are  noted.  It  is  said  of  the 
*Okayli  prince  Ivirwash,  that  he  married  two  sisters,  m\d,  on 
its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  infringing  the 
religious  law,  he  answered  with  the  question :  **  How  much 
is  there  in  our  customs  that  is  lawful  according  to  the 
religions  code?"  He  piously  congratulated  himself  on 
the  fact  that  all  he  had  on  his  conscience  was  the  blood 
of  five  or  six  Bedouin  Arabs.  As  for  townspeople,  he  said, 
God  will  demand  no  account  of  them.^ 

Khamis  had  to  defend  himself  against  an  attempt  on  the 

»  Ihn  al  AthTr,  vol.  ix.  p.  307  ;  vol.  x.  p,  2$9. 
'  Ibn  al  AUur,  ?ol.  ix.  p.  403. 
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part  of  Kirwaah  to  dispossess  liim  of  Takritw  He  applied  to 
his  suzerain,  Jalal  ed  Daulah,  for  assistance,  which  was 

granted,  and  thanks  to  which,  but  still  more  to  the  dissen- 
sions that  broke  out  within  the  tribe,  Khamis  was  eyentually 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  He  died  in  a.h.  435,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son^  Abu  Ghashsham.  The  latter's 
brother  Isa,  in  a.h.  444,  rose  against  him,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  and  placed  Abu  Ghashsham  in 
confinement. 

Toghrul  Beg  entered  Baghdad  in  Shawwal,  447,  having 
destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  the  Buwaybi  power,  and 
imprisoned  Malik  er  Bahlm,  the  last  prince  of  the  dynasty. 
But  the  Seljuk  Sultan  had  still  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
Al  Basasiry,  a  powerful  Buwayhi  noble,  one  of  whose  most 
important  allies  was  Nur  ed  Daulah  Dubays,  who  had  given 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  who  was  impelled  both 
by  his  ambition,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  his  appre- 
hensions, to  support  the  cause  of  his  kinsman.  Kuraysh, 
son  of  Badraa,  the  'Oka}  li  prince,  had  declared  himself  for 
the  Seljuks,  but  he  was  attacked  near  Sinjar,  was  defeated 
and  wounded,  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  antagonists. 
He  was  honourably  treated,  and  they  persuaded  him  to  join 
their  cause.  They  accompanied  him  to  Mau$il,  where  the 
supremacy  of  the  Egyptian  £,hali£ah  was  formally  pro- 
ehiimed,  the  Ehutbah  recited  from  the  pulpits  in  the  name 
of  Al  Mustansir,  and  where  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
receipt  from  Cairo  of  dresses  of  honour. 

Toghrul  Beg  had  however  determined  to  deal  in  person 
with  the  rebels.  He  set  forth  from  Baghdad  towards  the 
end  of  A«H.  448,  about  thirteen  months  after  his  arrival 
in  the  city.  He  reached  Takrit,  now  under  the  rule  of 
Kasr,  son  of  'Isa,  son  of  Khamis,  and  prepared  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city.  Nasr  saved  himself  by  displaying  from  his 
battlements  the  black  ensign  of  the  Abassis,  and  by  another 
and  more  tangible  token  of  his  allegiance,  the  presentation 
to  Toghrul  Beg  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  was  accepted  and 
the  Turkish  Sultan  proceeded  on  his  way. 

These  events  were  almost  iiiiiiiediately  succeeded  by  the 
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death  of  Nasr.  His  mother  Amirah,  who  was  daughter  of 
Abu  Sinan  Qharib,  rather  than  allow  Abu  Ghashsham  to 
recover  poesesrion  of  Takrit,  put  him  to  death,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Abul  Ghana-im,  who  auheequently  became  a 

faithful  adherent  of  the  Abassis,  and  by  whom  it  was  handed 
over  to  Toghrul  Besf.  Amirah  afterwards  married  Kuraysh, 
sou  of  Badran,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Mausil  by 
the  son  of  Abu  Ghashsham,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
his  father* 

I  find  mention  of  only  two  other  members  of  the  family 

of  Ma'n,  Az  Zarayr  and  Matar,  who  are  described  as  sons 
of  All,  son  of  Ma'n.  They  allied  themselves  with  So'da,  son 
of  Abu'sh  Shok,  the  Kurdish  Chief,  in  his  struggles  with 
his  uncle  Muhalhal,  and  it  was  at  their  instigation  and  with 
their  assistance  that  a  battle  was  fought,  in  whioh  Muhalhal 
was  taken  prisoner.^ 

I  may  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  'Okaylis  in 
*Irak  with  the  meution  of  twu  other  personages,  descendants 
of  Al  Mukallid  son  of  Ja'fir,  but  who  belonged  neither  to 
the  family  of  Musayyib  nor  to  that  of  ^Iii'n.  One  of  these 
was  Muhammad,  son  of  Rafi',  son  of  Rifa%  son  of  Bubayah, 
son  of  llilik,  son  of  Al  Mukallid.  He  was  governor  of  the 
city  of  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  on  behalf  of  Wahb,  son  of 
Wahaybah,  an  *Okayli  chief  who  had  received  a  grant  of  the 
city  from  Sultan  Barkiaruk.  Seyf  ed  Daulah  Sadakah  set 
his  mind  upon  obtaining  possession  of  the  city,  and  in 
A.H.  496  he  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  'Okaylis  and 
accomplished  his  object»* 

The  other  was  Muhy  ed  dm  Abu'l  Harith  Muharish,  son  of 
Al  ^rujiilH,  ;ilso  ;i  descendant  of  Al  Mukallid,  sua  of  Ja'fir. 
Toghrul  Beg  bad  in  a.h.  460  gone  in  pursuit  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim  Nayal  to  Hamadan.  Al  Basasiri  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  Baghdad.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
the  city  and  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  Al  Mustan^ir. 
The  white  banner  of  the  Fatimites  was  everywhere  dis- 
played,  and  the  Khutbah  recited  in  the  mos<^ues  iu  the 

*  Ibn  al  Athfr,  toI.  is.  p.  404. 

*  Ibn  al  Atbir,  toL  i.  p.  247. 
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name  of  the  heretical  KhalTfah  of  Cairo,  who  won  the 
brilliant  though  but  short-liTed  trinmph  of  being  Bolemnljr 
recognised,  in  the  capital  and  centre  of  Hohammadaniflm,  mm 
the  lawful  head  of  Idam. 

The  situation  of  the  Abassi  Khalifah  had  from  the  first 
moment  of  these  events  became  one  of  imminent  peril.  In 
this  extremity  his  wazir,  known  aa  the  Ra-Is  er  Ru-asa, 
turned  for  help  to  the  *Okayli  Prince  Karaysh,  eon  of  Badran. 
Addreaaing  him  by  hia  title^  *Alam  ed  din,  Banner  itf  the 
Faith,  he  dedared  to  him  that  Gt>d  was  conferring  upon 
him  an  honour  which  no  Prince  had  ever  vet  received. 
"  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  places  himself,  his  iamily 
and  friends  under  your  protection,  the  protection  of  God, 
of  his  Prophet,  and  of  an  Arab/'   Such  an  appeal  ooold  not 
be  rejected,  and  Karayshy  remoTing  hii  mitre-ahaped  cap 
(Kalanauwah),  sent  it  to  the  Khalifah,  handing  hia  ataff  of 
command  to  the  Ra-ia  er  Ru-asa,  as  pledges  of  his  protection. 
The  Khalifah  was  mounted,  wearing  the  black  robes  of  the 
Abassis  and  the  burdah,  or  sacred  mantle  of  the  Prophet^ 
and  with  the  black  banner  floating  OTcr  him,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  'Okayli  camp  along  with  his  wife  Arslan 
Khatun,  the  niece  of  Toghrul  Beg.    Knraysh,  it  must  be 
added,  in  spite  of  his  pledges,  handed  over  the  Ra-Is  er 
Ru-asa  to  Al  Basasiri,  by  wli  om  the  unhappy  wazir  was  put 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

A  place  of  greater  safety  had  to  be  found  for  the  Elhalifah. 
Knrayeh  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Mnhariah,  by  whom 
he  was  conveyed  to  Hadithat-^Anah,  of  which  Mnhariah  was 
rulcr.^  There  he  remained  until  his  restoration,  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

Muharish,  who  throughout  his  life  was  held  in  great 
respect*  died  in  a.m.  499,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty  years» 
and  was  sncoeeded  by  his  son  Suleymaa.  The  latter  died  in 
A.H.  528.  The  family  of  the  'Okayli  Princes  of  Mausil  was 
now  virtually  extinct,  and  we  find  Suleyman  spoken  of  not 
only  as  Prince  of  Hadlthah,  but  also  as  Amir  of  his  tribe. 

1  QadithAh  and  *Aiiah  are  two  towiu  on  the  EvpimtoB,  about  ihizty-fifo  nulfli 
from  one  anothar. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  who,  at  their  installation, 
were  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  liaghdad, 
in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  grandfather 
to  the  Khatif ate.  Ifeverthelefle,  they  oontinaed  in  poBsessioii 
of  Hadiihah  only  until  iLH.  6"^,  when  the  ^tabek  'Imad  ed 
din  Zenki  took  poiseesion  of  the  town,  and  removed  the 

descendants  of  Muliarish  to  Mausil. 

The  last  of  the  'Okaylis  to  hold  anything  like  princely 
rank  was  a  descendant  oi  Badran,  son  of  Al  Mukallid  and 
brother  of  Kirwash.  In  a*h,  478  the  oaetle  of  Aleppo  was 
held  by  Salim,  eon  of  Malik,  aon  of  Badran.  It  had  been 
plaoed  under  his  charge  by  his  ehief  and  kinsman,  Sharaf  ed 
Daulah  Muslim,  and  it  continued  in  Lis  hands  after  the 
death  of  Sharaf  ed  Daulah,  who  was  killed  towards  the 
beginning  of  that  year  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Turkish 
Prince  of  Koniyah  (looninm).  In  the  following  year  the 
city  of  Aleppo  was  taken  by  Ualik  Shah.  The  citadel,  under 
the  command  of  Bilim,  continoed  to  hold  out,  bat  waa 
eventually  surrendered  to  the  Sultan  in  exchange  for  the 
Castle  of  Ja'bir,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  short 
distance  above  the  town  of  Bakkah.  It  had  been  taken  by 
Malik  Shah,  from  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Kushayr  (sister-tribe 
of  the  Bann  'Okayl)  on  his  march  to  Aleppo.  Its  owner,  a 
blind  old  man,  was  a  notorious  robber,  who,  together  with 
his  two  sona  and  other  followers,  was  put  to  death  by  Malik 
Shah. 

Salim  took  possession  of  the  castle^  and  soon  afterwards 
rendered  himself  master  also  of  Bakkah.  According  to  the 
Arab  chronicler,  Baldwin,  Count  of  Edessa  (Bohemond  P), 

was  in  a.h.  oU2  (?)  placed  under  the  custody  of  Shams  ed 
Daulah  Salim  at  the  castle  of  Ja'bir,  until  the  surrender 
of  his  kinsman  Josoelin,  who  was  to  remain  as  hostage  for 
payment  of  his  ransom,'^ 

Shortly  afterwards  Bakkah  waa  attacked  and  captured  by 
the  Banu  Numayr,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  IMim,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  town,  was  killed.    Shams  ed  Daulah  Salim 

^  Ibnal Alhlr,  vol. z.  p. 
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died  in  a.h.  519,  aad  appears  to  haye  been  succeeded  by  bis 
grandaoD»  Malik,  son  of  Ali.  In  a.h.  541  tbe  castle  was 
besieged  by  tbe  Atabek  'Imad  ed  din  ZenkL   Its  strength 

defying  all  his  efforts  to  capture  it,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
alternate  promises  and  threats.  Before  any  result  could 
be  arrived  at,  the  Atabek  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a 
party  of  his  own  Mamluks^  an  eTont  which  brought  the 
siege  of  the  castle  to  an  end. 

^Imad  ed  din's  soo»  and  saecessor  to  tbe  sovereignty  of 
Aleppo,  Nur  ed  din  Mahraud,  was  more  successful.  Malik 
had,  in  563,  left  the  protection  of  the  castle,  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of  Banu 
Silab,  who  carried  him  off  and  delivered  bim  into  the  hands 
of  Kar  ed  din.  Tbe  Atabek  laid  siege  to  tbe  castle,  but 
&iled  in  bis  attempts  to  captnre  it.  But  be  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  father  in  dealin^^  with  its  owner,  wbo  was  now 
in  Iiis  power.  The  saiiK  policy  of  alternate  promises  and 
tlireats  at  length  brought  matters  to  a  successful  issue. 
Jklalik  surrendered  tbe  fortress,  and  received  in  exchan(v>e 
tbe  town  of  Saruj,  a  sum  of  20,000  dinars  in  cash,  and  tbe 
revenues  of  the  salt  deposits  in  tbe  ncighbonrbood  of 
BnKa'ab  near  Aleppo.^ 

Ibn  Xljaldun  tells  us  that  when  the  *Okayli  power  in 
Mesopotamia  and  *Irak  was  destroyed,  and  their  dominions 
appropriated  by  tbe  Seljuks,  the  tribe  returned  to  its  original 
borne  in  Babrajm.  Tbe  Taghlibite  sovereignty  exercised  by 
the  descendants  of  Abul  Hasan  al  Asfar  bad  ere  this  fallen 
into  a  state  of  complete  decay,  and  was  easily  overthrown. 
The  country  was  subdued  by  the  'Okajlis,  and,  toj^ethor 
with  the  district  of  Yamaniah,  wbicb  they  conquered  from 
the  Banu  Kilab^  it  was  ruled  for  several  generations  by  a 
family  known  as  tbe  Banu  *As£ar»  belonging  to  tbe  sub- 
tribe  of  Banu  *Am{r»  son  of  'Okayl.  Ibn  Ehaldun  adds  a 
quotation  from  Ibn  Sa*id  to  the  effect  that,  when  at 
Medinah  in  651,  he  was  informed  by  natives  of  Bahrayn 

^  Saruj  is  a  town  near  Harran,  in  the  modern  province  of  Ortah  or  Ede^a. 
Tt  IB  lamed  in  Arabic  liteiHtare  as  the  reputed  native  place  of  Aba  Zsyd  es 
BaiQji,  the  hero  of  the  Malamat  of  Hariri. 
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that  their  country  was  at  that  time  still  under  the  rule  of  the 
family  of  * Asf ur.  Princes  of  Al  Ahsa. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
added  from  existing  Arab  histories  to  the  meagre  aooonnt 
given  by  Ibn  Khaldun  of  the  expedition  of  the  Taghlibite 
al  Asfar  against  the  Carmathians.    (Supra,  p.  505.) 

I  may  here  add  that,  in  the  absence  in  England  of  a 
oomplete  MS.  copy  of  Iba  Khaldun'a  work*  I  have  been 
almost  wholly  dependent,  in  collecting  these  notes  on  the 
iiistory  of  the  'Okayli  tribe,  npon  the  edition  of  Ibn  Ebaldun 
printed  at  Bulak.  It  is  a  work  for  which  all  students  of 
Eastern  history  may  well  feel  grateful.  But  it  is  unfortu- 
nately disfigured  by  innumerable  and  palpable  errors.  Some 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  MS8.  irom  which  the  book 
has  been  printed*  but  in  most  instances  they  can  only  be 
rightly  attributed  to  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  edited.  The  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  91)  in  which  Al  Asfar 
is  represented  as  conquering  Mesopotamia  and  Mausil  from 
the  'Okaylis  in  a.h,  438,  sixty  years  after  his  expedition 
against  the  Carmathians,  and  as  being  eventually  defeated 
and  imprisoned  by  ^asir  ed  Daulah  ibn  Marwan,  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  an  error  of  the  author,  and  is  more  probably  the 
interpolation  of  some  careless  reader.  It  is  no  doubt  based 
upon  a  misconception  of  somewhat  similar  events  recorded 
by  Tbn  al  Athlr,  obviously  quite  unconnected  with  the 
history  of  Bahrayn,  although  the  Taghlibite  al  Asfar,  here 
in  question,  may  possibly  have  been  a  member  of  the  family 
founded  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Carmathians.^ 

M.  Tiesenhansen,  in  the  first  note  to  his  work,  gives  a 
passage  from  Al  Jannabi  (who  died  in  a.h.  999),  quoted  by 
that  writer  from  the  Ma'arif  al  Muta-ahhimh  of  Ibn  Abd  al 
Malik  al  Hamaduni,  reciting  the  expulsion  of  the  Banu 
8ulaym  and  Banu  ^Okayl  from  Bahrayn  by  the  Taghlibites, 
the  return  of  the  'OkayUs  after  their  overthrow  by  the 
Seljuks,  their  conquest  of  Bahrayn  and  Yamamah,  and 
the  endurance  of  their  dominion  until  after  a.h.  651.  The 
passage  is  somewhat  briefer  than  the  corresponding  one  in 

^  See  Urn  al  Athtr,  toL  ii.  p.  869. 
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Ibn  Elialdiin.    It  not  only,  however,  adds  alwolately 

nothiii^'^  to  the  information  contained  in  the  latter,  but  the 
wording  ufxVi  Jannabi's  extract, apart  from  its  beinf^  somewhat 
condensed,  is  identicaUy  the  same.  Ibn  Khaldua  may 
possibly  have  derived  his  information  from  Al  Hamadani,  . 
or  both  may  have  drawn  horn  a  common  sooroe ;  but  Al  | 
Hamadani  died  in  a.h.  521,  and  Ibn  Ehaldnn  repeatedly 
tells  us  that  the  reference  to  the  date  651  was  from  the 
writings  of  Ibn  Sa'id.  It  seems  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  Al  Jannabi's  passage  was  copied,  not  from  Al  Hamadani, 
but  ^m  Ibn  Kbaldiin. 


■  I 
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Thb  Tribes  op  'Amir  ibn  Sa'sa'au 

m  m 

(accordiug  to  Ibn  Khaldun). 


liiunayr 
Amir  Hm  Bobi'th 


Mn'awiT&h    Rabl'ah  Farts 

Dhu's  alBakka* 
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 I  
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'  -    '  '  '     »  Ja4ab  Abd 'Allah 
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'Ijlaii 


*  KiiihavT  and  Ja'dali  were  the  sons  of  the  same  mother,  a  daughter  of  the 
tribe  of  Sulaym  (son  of  Man^ur,  son  of  Kha^afah,  sou  of  l^ays  *Aylan). 

^  Seo  for  tba  name  JEUbt*ah  0I  Bakka^  Ibn  Khailikan,  vol.  i.  p.  546,  toI.  iL 
p.  i52. 
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Art.  XXTTT. — Foreign  Words  in  the  Hebrew  Text  qf  the 
Old  Testament,   By  the  Key.  Stanlbt  Lkathss,  D.D. 

(Commiuiicatod  by  tii*  Hon.  Seorataiy  B.A.80 

Thb  Hebrews  oame  in  oontaet  prinoipaiij  with  two  great 
natioDA  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians ;  at  least 
it  is  with  them  mainly,  if  not  solely,  that  their  literature  has 

preserved  any  traces  of  connection  :  and  these  traces  are 
cbietiv  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Esther.  As  the  Persian  rule  of  Babylon 
did  not  begin  till  536  B.a»  one  would  suppose  that  the 
records  of  the  earlier  reigns  of  Nebuohadnezsar  and  Bel- 
shasear  would  not  supply  us  with  any  words  of  Aryan 
derivation  or  coiiiiuction,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  difficulty, 
as  It  in  ior  many  of  the  words  we  meet  with  in  these  records 
that  such  derivation  has  been  suggested,  or  any  such  con- 
nection supposed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  larga 
number  of  Semitic  roots  were  once  in  use,  of  which  no 
trace  surriyes  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  if  we  had  a  knowledp^  of  these  roots, 
many  difficult  words  would  at  once  be  explained  and  made 
clear  to  us.  One  would  expect,  moreovery  that  the  words 
in  the  parts  of  Daniel  belonging  or  at  all  erents  referring 
to  the  Assyrian  period  would  have  an  Assyrian  and  there- 
fore a  Semitic  character,  as  indeed  such  names  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Belshazzar  show  that  they  have  ;  or,  if  they  were 
affected  at  all  by  Accadian  contact,  it  would  be  that  contact 
of  which  we  should  expect  to  £nd  traces  rather  than  of  any 
Persian  influence.  I  an  too  profoundly  ignorant  and  too 
uncertain  on  the  subject  of  Aooadian  discovery  to  make  any 
use  of  this  myself  or  to  feel  any  confidence  in  it  when  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  best  security  is  to  be  found  in  an 
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attitude  of  watcliful  and  patient  waiting  rather  than  in  pre- 
cipitate eagerness  to  clutch  at  results.  The  case  is  different 
ivith  regard  to  words  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  progress  of 
Egyptian  discovery  has  been  much  more  prolonged  and 
thorough.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  steps 
v,'vTe  taken  towards  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
ami  successive  scholars  have  pushed  their  discoveries  further 
and  further,  till  a  position  of  comparative  certainty  has  been 
attained.  Much  of  course  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is 
at  least  an  indication  of  superior  adyancement  that  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  are  not  experts,  but  are  not  devoid  of 
learning,  nor  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion,  is  given  with 
more  ungrudgin<^  alacrity  to  the  Ef?yptoiogi6t  than  to  the 
Assyriologist.  The  science  of  the  one  has  survived  its  nonage, 
but  that  of  the  other  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 
At  all  events  that  is  my  feeling,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
conviction.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is 
an  expression  of  opinion,  and  not  advanced  as  a  statement 
of  fact. 

The  progress  of  Egyptian  discovery  has  thrown  d  flood  of 
light  upon  the  records  of  the  Bible.  If  the  Pentateuch  is 
in  any  degree  an  authentic  work,  it  was  almost  certain  to 
contain  numerous  references  to  Egyptian  customs  and  traces 

of  the  language  of  Egypt.  That  it  has  been  proved  con- 
clusively to  do  so  is  a  very  solid  argument  for  its  being  the 
genuine  work  it  pretends  to  be;  indeed  so  dear  and  so 
numerous  are  the  points  of  contact  it  presents  with  the 
actual  Egypt  of  history  and  the  monuments^  that  we  have 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  being  tempted  to  multiply  these 
instances  to  an  unwarrantable  degree.  The  indications  of 
connection  are  so  many  that  we  must  beware  of  imagining 
them  where  they  do  not  exist.  Here  also  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  that  valour  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
victory. 

There  is  not  seldom  a  danger  of  accidental  similarity  being 

mistaken  for  direct  relationship.  It  is  not  all  the  members 
of  the  same  family  that  are  alike,  and  it  is  not  every  two 
persons  that  strongly  resemble  one  another^  who  are  memben 
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of  the  same  family  beoanse  they  are  alike.  The  science  of 
comparative  philology  has  made  enormous  strides,  aud  the 
most  substantial  results  have  been  secured  ;  but  it  will 
probably  be  a  long  time  yet  before  ita  greatest  triumph  will 
be  achieyed,  the  establishment^  for  example,  upon  a  sure 
foundation — a  triumph,  hoveyer^  which  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, and  which  I  for  one  should  be  prepared  to  expect-^ 
of  the  relation  between  the  Semitic  aud  the  Aryan  branches 
of  language. 

The  first  familiar  foreign  word  which  strikes  us  in  the 
Bible  is  the  title  or  appellation  common  to  the  Egyptian 
kings,  yiz.  Pharaoh.  It  was  formerly  usual,  after  Josephus, 
to  identify  this  word  with  the  Coptic  o-jpo  *kiug,'  the  article 
Hi  or  <1>  being  preExed.  This  etymology,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  bring  us  very  near  to  the  Biblical  nirjS.  And  then 
it  was  thought  that  the  true  equivalent  might  be  found  in 
the  Egyptian  word         *  ihe  bun,'  alj>o  with  the  article  lit 

prehxed.  It  seemed  fatal,  however,  to  this  suggestion,  that 
the  word  was  mostly  found  at  the  end  of  the  king's 
name  and  without  the  article  prefixed.  The  king,  moreover, 
was  called  ci  p<L  '  the  son  of  Ra,'  and  this  fact  made  it  unlikely 
that  he  should  also  be  called  the  R&,  The  derivation  there- 
fore which  I  believe  is  received  with  more  general  favour 
now  is  that  Pharaoh  means  "the  house or  "the  great 
house,"  very  much  as  we  still  speak  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
It  seems  to  be  essential  that  we  give  due  heed  to  the  silent 
Shewa  under  the  ilesh  in  Pharaoh,  and  divide  the  word 
accordingly  Phar-aoh,  not  Pha-raoh.  For  myself  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  though  this  proposed  derivation  may  be 
better  than  either  of  the  others,  it  fails  to  give  me  entire 
satisiaction,  and  though  willing  to  accept  it  provisionally, 
I  should  nevertheless  like  to  have  some  dearer  and  more 
obvious  representative  of  the  Hebrew  l^haraoh  than  "the 
house"  or  "the  great  house"  seems  to  suggest.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  title  so  common  as  that  of  Pharaoh  is 
in  the  Biblical  records  would  have  been  equally  common  on 
tiie  monuments,  and  that  the  identity  of  the  two  would  be 
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a  matter  of  certainty.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  yariooa 
derivatioQB  have  been  proposed  aeems  to  show  plainly  that 
this  is  not  the  ease.   It  of  course  follows  that  if  Phar-aoh 

means  'Hhe  great  house/*  then  another  well-known  name,  that 
of  Potiphar,  will  rne;in  lio  who  is  devoted  to  the  house,"  or 
"  the  servant  of  the  house,"  and  so,  like  Pharaoh  itself,  be 
a  titie«  and  not  an  appellation.  In  close  oonnectton' with  this 
name  comes  another^  which  has  often  been  confbiinded  witii 
it»  Tia.  that  of  Potipherah»  the  priest  of  On  or  Heltopolis. 
Here  it  would  appear  that  we  may  with  more  certainty  detect 
the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  pA.,  and  then  in  that  case 
Potipherah  will  mean  "  he  who  is  devoted  to  the  sun,"  or 
'Hhe  servant  of  the  sun/'  an  appellation  obviously  appro- 
priate to  the  priest  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  On* 

The  word  abrd^,  Ool  zlL  43,  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  **Bow  the  knee,*'  with  a  margin  **or  tender  father," 
and  in  the  Revised  Yerbion  the  same  rendering  is  retained  in 
the  text,  with  a  margin  "Probably  an  Egyptian  word, 
similar  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  to  kneel," 
The  version  of  the  LXX.  omits  the  word  altogether,  and  haa 
simply  '<a  herald  proclaimed  before  him/'  The  Syiiae  haa 
''Father  and  ruler/'  We  see  then  that  some  translators 
have  regarded  this  word  as  a  significant  Hebrew  word,  to  be 
explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  language,  while  others  have 
regarded  it  as  a  foreign  word,  and  sought  its  meaning  in  the 
native  languages  of  Egypt.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  explained  in  Hebrew^  which  are  severally 
represented  in  the  text  and  margin  of  the  A.Y.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  explanation  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  the  t< 
as  put  for  the  H,  jnst  as  in  Jer.  xxv.  3  we  find  D^^^^ 
instead  of  D^^^H ;  the  other  is  that  of  Bashi,  who  quotes 
the  Talmud,  saying  that  Joseph  was  a  father  in  wisdom,  but 
tender  in  years.  In  the  former  case  Abrcch  must  be  an  im- 
perative  Hiphil  wrongly  spelt;  we  should  moreover  expect 
the  plural  rather  than  the  singular  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  herald  to  the  people;  in  the  other  case  the  noun  and 
adjective  must  either  form  a  sort  of  eompoundj  very  unusual 
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in  Hebrewi  or  mnsfc  be  wnnigly  joined  together.  There 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  actual  word  of 

the  country  used  in  the  proclamatioD,  and  consequently  its 
meaning  must  be  sought  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country.  In  Coptic  a  compound  word  may  be  formed  from 
^ne  '  the  head/  and  peJC  '  to  bow/  whioh  a]^roximatee  in 
sound  to  the  Hebrew,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  found  in  actual 
use.  In  the  Ooptio  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  viii.  8, 
we  have  ^qpeKXCOCJ  *  he  bowed  his  head/  stooped  down, 
but  thia  does  not  give  us  the  compound  required,  as  the 
Ajq  is  merely  a  pronominal  particle  used  with  verbs;  and 

therefore  alter  all  it  seems  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  con- 
jectural, and  that  no  example  is  forthcoming  of  any  actual 
word  in  form  like  that  which  we  suppode  Abrech  must 
have  approximately  represented.  The  new  explanation " 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gheyne,  whom  Delitssoh  quotes^  in  the 
prolegomena  to  his  new  Worterbuch,  declared  by  the  former 
to  be  plausible,  and  apparently  accepted  by  the  latter,  namely 
that  Abrech  comes  direct  from  tlie  Assyiiau  aharakku 
*  grand  vizier/  can  hardly  be  entertained  with  any  degree 
of  probability,  and  affords  an  instance  of  the  need  there 
is  for  speculative  caution  in  theee  matters.  The  idea  of 
Pharaoh  travelling  to  Assyria  to  find  a  title  which  the 
herald  was  to  proclaim  before  Joseph,  and  which  it  may  be 
presumed  the  people  would  understand,  comes  barely  within 
the  confines  of  common  sense.  The  word  ia  uiiqueationably  an 
Egyptian  word ;  but  what  its  real  equivalent  was  in  menu- 
mental  or  spoken  Egyptian  is  more  than  we  are  as  yet  able 
to  discover  or  determine,  humiliating  as  the  confession  may 
be  to  our  philological  knowledge  or  ingenuity.  The  marginal 
note  of  the  Revised  Verbion  is  probably  as  accurate  and  as 
near  as  we  can  get  to  the  truth,  and  the  supposed  Egyptian 
word  not  improbably  meant  "to  bow  the  head  or  knooL*' 
For  the  rest  we  can  only  exclaim  with  Luther*  "was  Abrech 
beisse  lassenwir  dieZancher  suchenbisz  an  den  jiingstenTag/' 
In  the  same  connection  we  have  tiie  name  that  Pharaoh 
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gave  JoBeph,  Zapbnath-Paaneab,  whiob  is  undoabtedly 

Egyptian.  Of  this  Aben  Ezra  says  quaintly,  **  If  this  word 
is  Egyptian,  we  do  not  know  what  it  means,"  and  Rashi  says, 
"There  is  no  word  like  Paaneak  in  Sohpture/'  We  have 
here  then  without  doubt  an  attempt  to  represent  a  geanine 
Egyptian  word  in  Hebrew  letters.  The  question  is  what 
the  word  or  words  can  be.  cox,  Ctuxe  are  Coptic  words, 
meaning  'redemption,'  and  enep  is  'the  age/  aiojv.  The 
two  together  then  may  mean,  'The  redemption  of  the  age'  or, 
as  applied  to  a  person,  '  the  Sayiour  of  his  time  or  age/  that 
is,  nearly  equivalent  to  '  redeemer '  or '  Saviour  of  the  world.' 
The  old  notion  that  it  meant  revealer  of  secrets  is  a  mere 
guess  framed  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  some  way  of 
Hebrew  ori^^iii,  an  idea  which  is  highly  improbable.  There 
is  another  word  cuJItX  'creation,'  which,  combined  with 
A.n£,  'to  live,*  may  possibly  mean  " creator  or  possessor  of 
life."  But  to  discover  the  particular  Egyptian  words  which 
lie  hid  in  the  Hebrew  disguise  requires  a  far  wider  knowledge 
of  Egyptian  than  I  can  lay  claim  to^  as  well  as  the  special 
gift«  of  a  \  rritnble  revealer  of  secrets. 

Various  dtiivations  have  been  preferred  fur  the  name  Moses 
such  as  JUUUOir  ce  *  son  of  the  water,'  iUL£C  *  natus,' 
iUtUXlY  OTf^Ai  'delivered  from  the  water/  JUUOOT  (Ti 
*  taken  out  of  the  water/  and  the  like.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  never  seen  clearly  why  the  word  should  be  other 
than  Hebrew,  as  the  narrative  certainly  seems  to  sugcrcst : 
"And  she  called  his  name  Moses  and  said  for  from  the  water 
I  drew  him,  ^iTn^&^D"  In  Psahn  xviii.,  and  the  duplicate 
version  of  it  in  Samuel,  the  same  word  is  ibund  used  in  the 
IIi|>]iil,  with  very  probable  reference  to  this  narrative.  "We 
have  no  reason  then  to  doubt  that  the  word  is  a  genuine 
Semitic  root,  and  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  should  give  the  Hebrew  child  a  Hebrew  name,  and 
that  the  name  should  be  one  suggested  by  her  own  saving 
act,  and  so  she  called  him  not  *  one  drawn  out  or  saved/  as  we 
might  expect,  which  would  be  ^^S^^,  but  HB^O  'a  saviour  or 
deliverer/  for  she  said  "  I  saved  him  from  the  water.'*  In 
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fhis  case  it  ib  needkas  to  seek  farther  for  any  Egyptian  word 
M  a  deriratioii)  and  every  suggestion  mvat  be  more  or  less 

unsatisfactory  and  uncertain.  It  is  evident  that  in  many 
cases  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  heroes  were  uncon- 
aciously  prophetic^  and  it  might  well  be  so  with  that  of  the 
great  lawgiver  and  deUverer  oi  the  Hebrew  nation.) 

The  name  of  Joseph's  wife,  Aaenath,  is  interpreted  to  mean 
'a  Totary  of  Neith/  the  prototype  of  Athene  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  *  She  who  has  been  given  to  her/ 

The  word  Pi  -  ah  i  rot  h  is  probably  til'  p^TT,  the  place 

where  the  ^^X}  or  ^^i^  grows ;  but  Canon  Cook  makes  it 
'The  house  of  wells,  the  watering-];daoe  in  the  desert'^  In 

Gen.  xl.  IG  we  have  mention  made  of  three  ^D,  rendered 
in  the  A.Y.  'white  baskets.'  I  understand  that  the  Arabie 
hauri  has  survived  to  this  day  in  Ckdio,  and  means  the 
leather  covering  of  the  bread  basket.  This  word  not  im- 
probably represents  the  old  Egyptian  word  answering  to 

**in^  but  even  here  I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  the 

rssemblanee  is  not  accidental,  and  the  word  itself  Hebrew. 
The  word  ^  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
elsewhere  only  in  Judges  vi.  19,  and  is  Semitic.  The 
Hebrew  NDil  is  doubtless  the  Coptic  KA.Jtf,  '  juncas/  and  is 

only  found  £z.  ii.  3,  Job  viii.  11,  Is.  zviii.  2,  spoken  of 
Ethiopia,  and  zzxv.  7,  where  it  is  rendered  '  reeds  and  rtuhia* 
niTl  only  found  in  Gen.,  ulicrc  it  is  used  twenty-six  times 

of  the  ark  oi  I^oah  and  in  Exodus  twice  of  that  of  Moses, 
it  appears  to  represent  the  Coptic  OH&I* 

*lbn  only  occurs  three  times  Gen.  zi.  3  *9Um$  had  they 

for  mortar;'  xiv.  10  'The  vale  of  Siddim  was  pits  of  slime;*' 
and  Ex.  ii.  3  'daubed  it  with  siimc*  The  Coptic  equivalent  is 
JUL&pe^l,  used  of  the  ark  of  jC^oah,  Qeu.  vi.  14  and  xiv,  10, 
where  the  Hebw  is 

may  at  all  events  be  compared  with  cnoxo  ^ 
which  is  used  in  the  same  way  and  means  the  same  thing* 

>  If  M.  NaTille's  i4eiitifi(»tion  of  Pi  ke  herei  bolik  good,  oeitker  can  b« 
accepted. 

TOL.  XVIIL^MBW  8BBZBS.]  86 
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It  is  absurd,  howevm,  to  tappooe  that  one  is  bonoirad  from 
tibo  other.  The  name  of  Moaee'  «m  Gershom  has  been 
eonneofced  with  geAAAAtt)  'aHeniie,'  bat  it  eeeme  mora 

natural  to  find  its  origin  in  Heb.  and  regard  it  as  a  vocalised 
Tariation  of      ^i!,  and  so  the  Septoagtnt  has  Fffpadfs, 

is  one  of  those  words  whioh  appear  in  the 
Pentatenoh,  Exodus  is.  Bl,  and  again  in  Isaiah  xlii.  3^ 
zliii.  17,  bat  not  elsewherew  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  some  of  these  words  at  those  periods  of  the 
national  history  when  there  wns  special  intercourse  with 
Egypt.  The  equivalent  for  Goshen  in  Coptic  is  K6C6JUt. 
Aooording  to  Canon  Cook,  each  of  three  nomes  in  the  Delta 
bore  a  name  of  whioh  the  first  syllable  was  Kl,  *  a  bull,'  and 
he  says,  moreoirer,  on  the  aathority  of  Brugsch,  that  the 
name  of  the  twelfth  nomo  in  T^owcr  Egypt  was  KA.CH£ . 

Pathom  or  Pithom  is  that  which  belongs  to  Thum.  Pathros 
is  probably  IU.-ex-pA.C  '  that  whioh  is  towards  the  sonth/ 

Barneses  is  of  ooune  oonneeted  with  p^.  *ihe  snn,'  and 
JULCC  'genitus,  procreatus/  Succolh  appears  to  have  been 
identified  by  M.  Naville  with  the  name  Thuku  or  Thuket 
found  by  him  at  Maskhutah.  Pibescth  like  Pithom  is  that 
whioh  belongs  to  Beseth  or  Bnbastis.  A  great  many  Hebrew 
words  are  given  in  the  ezearsns  of  the  Speaker's  Oommentary 
as  being  virtually  Egyptian  words.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
must  be  received  with  great  caution  and  a  certain  amount 
of  reserve.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  there  is  an 
apparent  similarity  between  two  words  in  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew,  that  they  are  the  same  word,  or  that  liie  likeness 
is  anything  more  than  aooidental;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
disooyer  the  root  of  a  Hebrew  word  in  Hebrew,  it  does  not 
foUow  that  its  root  is  to  be  found  in  Egyptian.  It  seems 
to  me  also  that  the  principles  of  transliteration  between 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  are  too  unoertaia  to  be  any  sure 
goide  to  OS,  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
variety  of  deriTations  and  equivalents  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  more  common  proper  names,  soch  as  Pharaoh, 
Mosefl^  and  the  like.   To  be  quite  sore  that  we  have  found 
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&e  trae  equivalent  of  a  Hebrew  word  in  Egyptian  demands, 
moreover,  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  latter  language 
than  I  can  pretend  to  possess,  and  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
its  Tocabulary,  but  a  knowledge  also  o£  its  laws  of  combina- 
tion, oompoeition,  grommatioal  usage  and  the  like.  If  we 
take  the  proper  names  that  are  certainly  Egyptian,  snch  as 
Pharaoh,  Potiphar,  Zaphnath-Faaneah,  and  the  like,  we 
find  that  scholars  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  their 
meaniiig,  and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  confess  that  I  think 
the  list  in  the  Speaker*8  Commentary  is  too  long  rather  than 
too  short  There  are  a  few  other  words,  snch  as  4^^jtl 
Hpit  and  the  like,  which  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  are 
Egyptian ;  but  as  for  the  rest  of  the  list,  I  myself  feel  very 
doubtful  indeed  about  them.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  me 
absurd  to  seek  for  an  Egyptian  origin  for  such  a  phrase  as 

D^D&  the  words  used  of  Pliaraoli's  taskmasters  Exodus 

i.  11.  Each  of  the  component  elements  is  undoubtedly 
Hebrew:  why  not  therefore  the  combination?  'He  that  was 
OTcr  the  tribute '  is  a  phrase  with  which  we  are  fistmiliar  in 
2  Sam.  xz.  24,  1  Kings  iv.  6,  and  elsewhere,  and  therefore 
D^Dp  ^  hardly  needs  much  explanation  from  foreign 
sources. 

nDT  occurs  only  in  Ex.  ii  3  and  Is.  zzxiv.  9  bis.  Gesenius 

refers  it  to  a  root  t|^T=!l^T  *to  flow,*  and  compares  the  Arabic 
i^Jj  'fluxit/  60  that  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
search  for  it  elsewhere. 

WSrh  ^with  their  enchantments,'  is  simply 

the  plural  of  the  word  used  in  Gen.  iiL  24  of  the  flaming 

sword  at  Paradise. 

y*!'!^^  Gescnius  regards  as  compounded  of  '  leaped, 
came  forth,'  and  f  'a  marsh,'  as  if  leaping  in  or  coming 
forth  from  the  marsh.  The  Arabic  retains  the  word  only 
rejecting  the  ^,  cJa^*  With  regard  to  the  other  words 
claimed  »  Egyptian,  e.ff.  j^D,  n£)D3,        pPlB>,  )E>M,  D*33, 

21^,  UK,  *VI^,  p^K,  mh-a^,  rV^V^  and 
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named  in  the  Bpeeket^B  Gommentaiy,  I  see  no  naeoa 

believe  that  they  are  other  than  genuinely  Semitic  words. 

I  come  11  Qw  fo  the  Persian  and  Aryan  words  in  Daniel, 
Esther  and  E^a,  and  the  first  is  naturally  Cyrus.  In  the 
Ayeata  pynis  ia  Husrava.  Bawlinson  says  the  name  is  now 
generally  .connected  with  the  Kura  family  of  Ancient  India,. 
Speaker^s  Commentary,  3,  422.  The  ancient  authorities 
distinctly  tell  us  that  the  name  was  equivalent  to  the  sun, 
and  that  the  Persians  called  the  sun  Kvpo<;  or  Kovpo<;.  In 
modern  Persian  is  undeniahly  the  sun,  cf.  Sansk. 
'  a  hero/  The  Sanskrit  writes  the  word  for  *  sun '  with  & 
dental  H.  iX^^.^=8unlight.  Fuerat  aaya  the  final  ia 
tliu  numiiiati\  u  of  the  Persian,  but  tho  muderii  Persian  has 
no  nominative  termination.  Darius  in  like  manner  is 
doubtless  connected  with  J^^,  meaning  *  Lord,  Master,'  etc. 
with  a  like  termination.  The  word  also  meana  'houfie» 
palace^'  etc  Of.  the  word  Pharaoh  and  ita  supposed  meaning. 

Ariooh  means  a  great  lion,  as  Niaroeh  meana  a  great  eagle 

and  the  like.   Abednego  probably = Abed  ^ebo  just  as 

=:^0ufiKa9f  fikepapoif=yXe^tapov,  etc. 
Meahach  ia  referred  by  Gesenins  to  i^^Jr^  Hhe  guest  or 

friend  of  the  king/  According  to  Fuerjit  it  is  from  ^/S^-yt 
the  Sanskrit  '  a  ram,*  and  hence  the  sun-god.  Max 
Miiller  says,  "Meahach  may  have  been  mes  *friend/  and  shah 
'king,'  but  in  Persian  this  compound  could  only  mean  'kin^ 
of  the  firiend';"  hut  with  all  due  deference,  mM'-i'Shah  in 
ICodem  Persian  would  unquestionably  mean  'friend  of  the 
king.'  But  the  similar  termination  m  Shudrach  leads  us 
to  seek  some  common  element.  Fuerst  rof»ards  Shadrach 
as  the  same  as  Pladrach  Zech.  ix.  1,  and  thinks  it  meana 
the  circular  path  of  the  ann,  thence  the  name  of  the  aun- 
god.^ 

Ahaauerua  probably  ezhibita  a  terminal  formation  aimilar 

to  that  iu  Cyrus,  Darius,  etc.  It  i.s  the  Greek  Xerxes^ 
the  Sanskrit  ^  being  represented  by  f  in  Greek  and  by 

1  T)i!s  1^  n  Tidered  the  moit  ptobabid  from  tba  iaci  of  (ho  LXX.  harii^ 
2k8pa;(  ui  hoih  places. 
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M-fK^  in  Hebrew,  with  a  prosthetic  and  epenthetic  letter, 
which  the  Hebrews  were  obliged  to  adopt  to  express  the 
sound  at  the  oommencement  of  a  syllable.  In  like  maimer 
KIWB^Wl*W  is  the  Hebrew  equiyalent  for  Artaxerxes,  and 

the  lirst  syllable  survives  in but  its  actual  derivation 
is  not  so  easy  to  determiue.    Hesychius  says  ApTaloi,  oi 

« 

4/Mi>€9  mpk  but  what  is  the  word?  }B*l*^{S^hK 

Ban.  iii.  2,  vi.  2,  Esth.  i.  1,  on  the  same  principle  must 

represent  an  initial  and  is  probably  the  Greek  SarpuTTTj^, 
which  is  apparently  connected  with  *  the  keeper  or 

guardian  of  the  host  or  army/  It  has  no  equivalent  in 
modem  Persian, 

In  the  same  way  "iriB^n^  ^nntrriK,  n^F^^  ^^^^^ 

represent  the  modern  Persian  jiJit  *  a  cameL'  This  ^  very 
probably  took  the  place  of  ^  in  the  older  Persian.  (niTT^^ 

*  diligently,'  k  found  in  Ezra  viL  23.    It  is  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  modem  Persian  u^^j  'rightly^  dili- 
gently/ or  lLn-:Vj  ,;3  *in  the  right,  rightly.'  y^]^  and 
arc  probably  iSemitic  in  both  elements,  the  second, 

^according  to  Fuerst^  being  the  astrologers  of  the  god  of  fire — 
Adar. 

■ 

pS^inX  or  D^JD5*^*^  is  the  same  word  as  Daric,  however 
derived,  which  seems  to  be  very  uncertain.  The  deriyatioa 
is  from       and       ^ihe  king's  image;'  Fuerst. 

NHpHK  equals  Ecbatana,  the  m  becoming  b. 

t^y^XS^  Esra  t.  8,  etc.,  we  may  compare  with  the  modem 

Persian  'complete/  and  on  the  authority  of  Haug, 

as  quoted  by  Fuerst,  the  old  Persian  as-pamaj  ie.  'completed, 
quite/ jMima  being  the  pass  part.  o£piri  'to  complete.' 

DnSN  Ezra  iv.  1-3,  '  undiimage  the  rcrenuc  of  the  king,* 
is  a  very  uncertain  word ;  the  LXX.  render  it  koL  tovto,  with 
which  the  Syriac  'and  so  it  is'  nearly  corresponds. 

Mithredath,  the  name  of  a  treasurer  under  Cyrus,  Ezra 
i  8,  18  obviously  compounded  of  Mitiira,  the  name  of  the 
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mediator  between  Ormiud  and  Ahrimaiiy  eoniieoted  probably 
wiih  flf^  *  the  son,  a  friend/  etc.,  '-^^  Pernaa  'the  sun,  love/ 

etc.    The  last  syllable  would  seem  to  be  connected  with 
J  *  to  give/ 

Ezra  iy.  7»  'a  letter/  aeema  to  come  from  or  be 

connected  willi  the  rersiau  *  to   write/  Fuerst 

regards  the  )o  as  a  noun-endings  but  the  modem  language 
has  no  soeh  form. 

Pithgam  D^TO  Eatber^^i.  20,  'decree/  is  perhaps  the 
modern  Persian  ^^^^  '  message  or  embassy/  What  the  old 
form  was  I  do  not  know. 

^□n&f  *food»  &re»'  ia  supposed  to  be  connected  witb  the 

Sanskrit  TrfTfHTT;  Persian,  is  'toll,  tribute/    If  this 

is  really  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  a  curioua  instance 
of  foreign  influence  so  early  in  Babylon. 

I^BhS  and  l?B^n3  Ezra  yii.  11,  Esth.  in.  14,  'copy.'  The 
first  element  is  probably  the  same  as  before,  but  what  is  tho 
second  P  D^fiTl^  £sth.  L  3,  etc.»  is  probably  connected  with 
tbe  Sanskrit  ir^TT  'first.' 

perhaps  connected  with  the  Persian  tj^y  '  fear/ 
and  *  to  fear.'  Gesenius  compares  '  Gestrenger  Herr.' 

is  interpreted  by  but  the  modem  Persian  for 

'part,  portion,  fragment'  is  sj^^  with  which  there  is 
probably  some  oonnection. 

The  word  Db^lll  is  common  both  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Chaldsean  parts  of  tho  Bible,  which  is  so  far  a  reason  for  not 
seeking  its  origin  in  Coptic.  Otherwise  Gesenius  compares 
epxcuaa.  from  cp  /^ncere  and  ZUOJUL  ^vpajju^  and  c^.- 
peCTWMX  ewtoa  teeretanm,  I  would  rather  believe  with 
Fuerst  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  tD^lH  stt/lus.    In  like  manner 

we  have  Q*^*^?  '  an  axe.'   Some  have  compared  iXM^ . 

According  to  Gesenius  and  Fuerst,  Belshazzar  and  Belts* 
shazzar  are  only  variations  of  the  same  namoi  and  mean  the 

Prince  of  Bel  or  the  favourite  of  Bel,  the  &h  or  Uh  being  the 
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Zend  g-enitive.  Fuerat  admits  that  the  name  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  certainly  the  attempt  to 
weld  together  a  GbaldflBan  proper  name  and  a  Semitic 
termination  by  means  of  an  Aiyan  geni^re  oaM-ending 
does  not  look  promising.  The  names  moreover  must  be 
distinot,  and  not  improbably  mean  respectively  '  Bel  defends 
the  prince '  and  *  Beltia  defends  the  prince.' 

The  word  nn|)  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  T[^  and 
Pasba,  but  Pasha  is  supposed  to  be  eomipted  from  Padishah, 
and  if  so  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  *wing,'  etc. 
Fuerst  compares  (<  dignity^  rank,  officer,  employment,' 
Johnson)  and  translates  it  '  imder-govemor.'  Has  MuUer 
asks  by  way  of  suggestion  whether  the  HH  termination  in 
the  Chaldee  can  be  meant  lot  Pusey,  Daniel^  p.  572.  In 
that  case  the    may  represent  the  pad  or  iifi|,  but  the  origin 

and  derivation  of  lliis  word  is  mysterious. 

N*"!^*!!  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  'the  treasurers,'  apparently  the 
same  as  t^'^l  Ezra  yii.  21,  ^  i.  8.  Of  the  last  two 
words  the  first  is  taken  as  the  plural  of  the  second,  and  the 
word  in  Daniel  as  a  variation  of  the  same.  In  this  case  the 
etymology  most  be  sought  in  the  singalar  form  of  tiie  word, 
and  then  treasure-bearer  ^  *  treasurer  '  and  *  bearer  or 
keeper/  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  equivalents.  Bat  then 
their  appearance  in  Daniel  has  to  be  accounted  for.  In  like 
manner  fri**!^*!  *  counsellors,'  Dan.  iii.  2,  3= law-bearers,  or, 

at  all  events,  that  is  the  etymology  proposed  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Max  Miiller.   It  seems  strange,  however,  that 

the  long  vo^\  cl  in  dad  and  hai  bliuuld  be  leprebented  by  a 
sheva  in  Hebrew. 

occurs  Daniel  iii.  2,  3.   The  proposed  reference  to 
the  Sanskrit  nfv<qf?T     preposterous,  as  the  modem  word 

Mufti  Rtill  survives  from  the  same  Semitic  root=*a  wise  man, 
learned  in  the  law.' 

The  word  ^vV^l^  Dan*  L  11,  16,  evidently  denotes  an 
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<^oer;  as  to  its  deriTation  I  £eeL  Y&ry  nnoeriam.'  The  pio- 

posed  and  ftTW  ('T^  18  prox)erly  *  sweet,'  fieOv,  w 
*  head  *  in  Persian)  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  why  should 
we  seek  for  Aryan  etymologiea  at  a  timo  prior  to  the  Persiaa 
nde? 

nSlYl)  Ban.  ii.  6,  t.  17»  *  rewards/  may  well  be  referred 

to  the  Semitic  root  ia  the  seziBe  of  'spoils^  gains,'  far 
more  naturally  than  to  9|^or  ifni* 

I^D  only  in  the  plural  seems  to  be  reitrable  to  the  Arabic 
root  which  in  the  second  conjugation  means  *  ap- 

pointed a  deputy/  In  the  first  conjugation  it  means  'filled/ 
Of.  the  Hebrew  phrase  of  filling  the  hand,  that  is,  con- 
secrating the  priest.  The  Arabic  usage  may  indeed  be 
derived  from  thid  wuid,  in  which  case  w©  have  carie  blanche 
for  the  dei'ivation  of  its  etymology. 

S3*1p  Dan.  iii.  21,  27.   This  has  been  identified  by  netar 

thesis  with  the  Persian ^\jL^  orjIjLL  'breeches  or  drawers.' 
The  Arabic  is  Jl/-,,  plural  and  the  etymology  has 

been  sought  in  ftj^  and  tj,  truly  a  curious  etymology  for 
breeches  'a  coYering  of  the  head/ 

p3*Tp  Dan.  tL  3  *  presidents/  This  is  rery  possibly  con- 
nected with  Sargon  and  ^TT»  ^  would  certainly  rather 
refer  it  to  '  socius  fuit '  with  Euerst,  than  attempt  to 

connect  it  with  fi[^  v.  Geaenius,  which  for  many  reasons  X 
should  regard  as  impossible. 

^^)t2T\  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29,  evidently  'a  chain/  This  is 
referred  to  the  Sanskrit  wf^t  ^ut  then  what  about  the  HP 
All  the  commentators  and  the  Dictionaries  assume  the  cm- 
nexion  with  fuandiof^,  monile,  and  the  like,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  presence  of  the  initial  H  when  it  is  not  wanted 
is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

DBn^  'cotton/  Esther  i.  6,  is  undoubtedly  the  Sanskrit 
iiqr^,  the  Greek  fcdpuraa-o'!  and  Latin  carbasns. 

^in|  is  obviously  connected  with  Vl3  '  sorrounded,'  what- 
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«ver  nmilaiiiy  or  relation  then  may  bo  vith  telSapi^  or 

^5^1  '  a  peacock  '  is  probably  the  Sanskrit  flrfiiH^  'a  crested 
one  or  peaoook'   This  word  in  Tamil  beoomes  togeL 

D^filp  'apoB*  is  Boppoaed  to  be  the  Saadrit  tif^,  whiob 
Bopp  derives  from  '  to  move  about.'  If  tko  m  is  really 
lost,  tills  may  account  lor  the  long  vowel  of  the  Hebrew. 

D^^n^e^  is  in  aU  probability  '  tooth  of  the  ibha,  that  ia» 
elephant/  a  word  which  appears  again  in  S^Sn  'the 
elephant/  and  in  an  Egyptian  form  quoted  by  (iesenius 
e&OY.  The  Semitic  article  is  thus  embodied  in  the  word. 
Ebur  is  referred  to  the  same  word.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  certain  instances  of  interoonrse 
between  the  Semites  and  the  Aryans. 

D^&ip($  and  Q^^^^  is  probably  connected  with  one  of 
two  Sanskrit  words  that  have  been  proposed,  ifV^  'the  silk 

cotton  tree'  and  ui  sandalwood/     The  latter 

seems  preferable. 

Nni3  must  be  connected  with  m^pi/f  and  similar  words. 
In  like  manner  Dt^T^^p  must  be  connected  with  tetBapa, 
with  aafA^vtcTj,  and  piriip3  with  yjraKTtipiov,  and 
i^^^^BD^  with  cv/u^£a.  It  is  roanifeetly  one  thing  to 
trace  a  connection  between  words  of  this  kind  in  languages 
not  allied,  and  quite  another  to  say  that  in  the  particular  case 
one  has  been  borrowed  from  the  other. 

D3*^  is  a  word  found  in  Eodes.  ii.  5,  Song  of  Songs  iv.  13, 

and  Nehemiah  iL  8.   It  is  obviously  the  Greek  wapaSeim)9» 

but  the  origin  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain.    It  is  very 

frequently  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  m<^^>  but  this 
properly  means  'a  foreign  country/  though  Fuerst  gives  it 
as  'a  region  of  surpassing  beauty/  Two  other  words  are 
proposed,  the  Armenian  pardez  'a  garden  surrounding  a 
house/  and  the  Zend  pairidaeta  *  an  indosure.'  The  mutual 
relation  of  these  several  forms  is  doubtful,  though  they  are 
probably  connected. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  bave  made  a  complete  or  ezhanatiTe 

list  of  foreign  words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  have 
contented  myself  rather  with  the  more  nb\  ious  and  familiar 
ouefl.  Every  man  who  has  a  special  taste  for  iiigjptiaii 
or  ABsynBn  myestigation  will  easily  imagine  he  detects 
Egyptian  or  Aaiyrian  or  Accadian  words  in  Hebrew.  The 
tendency  is  one  which  needs  to  be  jealously  and  carefully 
watched,  and  docs  not  want  stimulating,  as  we  are  very  apt 
to  he  misled  by  the  fuscination  of  our  own  imag-inary  dis- 
coveries, and  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  absorbing  as  the 
fascination  of  a  new  disooyery. 
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(Juie,  July,  A^goBt) 

L  Bbfobxs  (at  MEKrorw  of  thb  Botal  Asulxio  Socibit,  8e8siov 

1885-^6. 

Seventh  Meeting,  2lti  Jwt0,  1886. — L.  B&andjubih,  £8q.,  in 
the  Chair. 

Elections :  Surgeon-General  W.  B.  Cornisliy  G.I.E. ;  General 
John  Baillie;  and  Mr.  Jelianglr  K,  E.  Kama,  as  Bcsident  Membera ; 
ICr.  William  Bayies  as  non-Bendent  Member. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author :  Early  Buddhist 
STmboliam,  by  Bobert  Sewell,  Madras  CiTil  Service,  !F.B.G.S.» 
M.B.A.S.  The  objeot  of  the  lecturer  was  to  show  that,  in  all 
probability,  those  symbols  found  carved  on  carl)  Buddhist  monu- 
ments, which  cannot  be  directly  traced  to  indigenous  Indian 
sources,  were  derived  from  Western  Asian  symbols,  pre-existent 
and  connected  with  Sun-worship.  Summarising;  tlie  prc-Buddhist 
local  history,  be  showed  that  for  eight  centuries  JS^orthem  India  lay 
open  to  Assyrian  and  Chaldeean  influences,  while  for  the  saoceeding 
two  centuries  a  considerable  portion  o£  that  country  was  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  Alluding  to  a  probable  tradix^  intercourse 
of  the  inhabitants  on  either  side  the  Indus»  and  giving  proob  of 
Greek  and  Boman  influence  in  India,  he  argued  that  the  super- 
stitions and  beliefs  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  whether  theie  or 
in  Assyria,  Chaldsea  or  Persia,  were  rery  similar,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  present  identification  of  early  Buddhist  symbols  was 
nothing  iuiprobable.  Mr.  Sewell  then  entered  into  details,  and 
illustrated  his  argument  by  reference  to  particular  cases  of  analogy 
and  resemblance. 

>  Of  ihe  five  beads  into  which  this  section  was  dirided  in  the  last  inrae  of  the 
Journal,  four  and  five  will  for  the  present  quarter,  and  until  completion  of  further 
arranj^emcnts,  be  mfffrffl  iu  a  general  reaum^,  such  as  hitherto  adopted  for  the 
Annual  iieport.   A  separate  head  ia  introduced  for  Obituary  Notices. 
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The  wliole  appears  m  tiie  Jvlj  namber  of  the  Jonnial. 

Sir  George  Biidwood  and  M.  Bertm  spoke  also  on  the  sabjeot. 
The  remarks  ol  the  former,  of  which  a  written  abstract  was  received, 
hare  been  printed  as  an  addendum  to  the  paper. 

This  Meeting  concluded  the  Session  1885-86.  At  its  close  the 
■Society  adjourned  to  November  next.  Alouduy,  tkc  l.jth  of  that 
inont}i,  has  been  since  fixed  as  the  date  for  resuming  the  Pro- 
■ceedings. 

II.  PaocBBBiiros  op  Asimo  oa  Obisntal  Socnnss.* 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  Gth  Januarj/f  1886. — ^D.  Waldie,  Esq.,  Vioe- 

Prettident,  in  the  chair. 

Nine  ineseiitatiojiM  were  annonnced,  and  four  elections  of  Ordinary 
jMembern,  with  two  withdrawals,  notified. 

Tiie  Philological  Secretary  read  reports  on  four  finds  of  ancient 
coins,  ue, : — 

1.  On  fifteen  old  silver  coins  forwarded  by  the  Deputy-Commissionsr 

■of  the  Jhehim  District. 

2.  On  thirteen  silver  coins  from  the  Collector  of  Bhagalpiir. 

3.  On  fifteen  silver  coins  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oiidh. 

4.  On  twenty  old  coins  and  two  rings  from  the  Subdivisions!  Ofiicer 
•of  Sassenlm. 

A  circular  was  read  from  the  Soci(!;te  do  Physique  et  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  de  Geiw  vo,  :1  l  aig  for  competition  a  prize  of  600  francs, 
for  the  hcMi  monograph  of  a  genns  or  family  of  plants^  to  be  written 
either  in  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  or  Italian. 

The  papers  read  were  on  Natural  History  and  Botany. 

3rd  Fihri'an/,  188G  (Annual  Meeting).— Dr.  Eujeudralila  Mitra, 
C.I.E.»  President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  Anrm  il      p  ti-f. 

The  ReiK)rt  having  been  read  and  adopted,  the  Prcsickut  dehvered 
his  A<ldress,  proposing,  in  conclusion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lion. 
Secretaries  and  Hon.  Treasurer  for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

The  Pri  itlent  then  announced  the  result  of  Office-bearers  and 
Menilcrs  nf  Council  as  reported  by  the  Scrutineers;  Auditoi-s  wore 
appomted  to  (  xamine  the  [»ast  years  accounts,  and  the  Meeting  was 
resolved  into  tlie  Ordinary  M(5nthly  (lencral  Meeting  : — 

E.  F.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  C.S.,  the  newly-appointed  Premdeut^ 
in  the  chair. 

*  Uader  this  head  are  necessarily  comprised  the  Reports  rmimj  dariag  the 
<qaart«r,  rstlisr  tbaa  the  Fkooeedingt  ol  that  psrtisolsr  qasrier. 
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Sixteen  pveeentations  wm  imumnoed ;  tlnee  candklatee  for  ileotioa 
proposed,  and  a  letter  was  read  ftom  Mr.  Pendval  aecepimg  the  office 
of  Hon.  Qeneral  Secretaiy.  A  Go^emment  notification,  containing 
Berised  Rules  for  the  woridng  of  the  Indian  Treasoie  TroTO  Act,  was 
fcad  and  recorded. 

The  Philological  Seorotavj  read  a  report  on  sixty  old  copper  coins 
receivedfromthe  Secretary  to  the  GovemmentN.W.  Provincesand  Oodh, 
of  which  thirteen  were  of  Sultan  Shir  Shah,  nineteen  <d  Sultan  Islam 
Shah,  five  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah,  sixteen  of  Akbar,  and  soTcn 
of  the  Sultans  of  Gujrit.  A  communication  was  also  read  from  the 
Pii?ate  Secretaiy  to  H.H.  the  MahMni  of  Udaipur  forwarding  two 
ancient  coins  witii  descriptiTe  note. 

Br.  BAjendraUQa  Mitra  read  an  extract  fiom  Babu  Kiranjan 
Mukaiji*s  letter  forwarding  ImpreaaionB  of  inscriptions  m  an  unknown 
character,  or  hard  to  decipher,  taken  ftom  Hindu  stone-temples  at  Mandi» 

Besides  contributions  in  the  Natural  Histoiy  Department^  two 
historical  papers  were  read  at  the  Meeting-<-Kme  on  the  decline  of  the 
Saminis,  by  Mr.  OUyer,  and  one  on  the  Birthday  of  Akbar,  published  in 
the  Journal  and  hereaffcer  noticed. 

ZrdJfcunekf  1886.— E.  T.  Atkinson,  Bsq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty  preeentations  were  announced;  the  election  of  three 
Ordinary  Members  and  one  withdrawal  notified;  two  candidates 
for  election  proposed ;  and  the  pemnnd  of  the  several  Committees  for 
the  year  appointed. 

Among  the  papers  read  were  one  '*  On  Place-Names  in  Meroara,'*  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Whiteway,  and  one  « On  South  Indian  Coins,''  by  Capt.  B. 
Bk  C.  TuffbeU,  Madras  Staff  Corps.  Both  are  to  appear  in  the 
Joumai 

The  President  imparted  to  the  meeting  a  suggestion  that  subjects  for 
oonvereation  be  brought  fofward  after  the  disposal  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  Sooiefy ;  the  Meeting  resolTing  itself  into  s  Oonver- 
sasione  for  the  diacuasion  of  questions  to  be  fixed  on  beforehand ;  those 
comprised  in  Natural  Histoty  on  one  evenings  and  those  relating  to 
Phikdogy  OB  anoUier,  alternately. 

7ih  April,  1886.— B.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-one  presentations  were  announced,  two  Ordinary  Members 
elected,  two  candidates  proposed  for  election,  and  three  withdrawals 
notified. 

The  Philological  Secretaiy  exhilnted  two  ancient  copper  coins  re- 
ceived firom  Bai  Sbyam  Bshidur,yakil,  Ghupra,  and  read  the  foUcwing 
Beport^— 

L  On  seventeen  coins  from  the  Deputy  Commissicner  of  Jhelum* 
SL  On  eight  coins  fiom  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Oi:grat 
a.  On  104  silver  coins  fimn  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nimar, 
Central  Provinces* 
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4.  On  a  gold  ootn  hem  the  Collector  of  Nuddea.  Tfaie  is  «£Srmed 
to  be  one  of  Nte  Qupta»  aa  ancient  ruler  of  Wxir  and  Bengal,  and 
oennot  be  placed  earlier  than  a.i>.  400»  if  tbe  end  of  the  aeoond 
centniy  be  accepted  ea  the  initial  epo6h  ct  the  xiae  of  the  aaxlier 
Ouptaline. 

5.  On  thirty-two  tSirer  ooina  from  the  Depnfy  Commionoiier  of 

Baipur. 

6.  On  forty-one  coins  (rupees)  from  the  Oollector  of  HocgUy. 

7.  On  four  copper  coins  from  the  Divisional  Magistrate  of  Ifirsapdr. 

8.  On  sixteen  gold  and  457  silver  coins  from  the  Seeretsiy  of  GoTem- 
ment  N.W.  ProTinces  and  Oudh.  Among  others  are  seven  gold 
Gupta  coins  from  Rae  Bare  illy  ;  the  remaining  nine  gold  coins  aio 
Bamtiiikis,  very  small,  from  the  Partdbgarh  Districts 

The  Secretary  to  the  Qeogrsphical  Society  of  Lyons,  in  forwarding 
a  book  entitled  ^De  Tinfluence  des  Religions  sor  le  ddveloppemant 
4conomique  des  Peuples,'*  had  stated  that  his  Society  would  be  happy 
if  any  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  India  would  undntake  an 
anslogona  labour  with  regard  to  the  Religions  of  that  country.  With 
reference  hereto,  the  President  remarked  that  the  best  response  wonld 
I  c  to  announce  the  matter  in  the  Proceedings. 

T\\o  papers  were  read:  1.  "  On  some  Snow  Measurements  at  Kailung 
in  Lahoul,*'  by  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Heyde  ;  2.  On  Three  New  Himalayan 
Primulas,"  by  G.  King,  Esq.,  M,B.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S. 

The  President,  entering  into  particulars  of  the  work,  {^id  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  ability  of  the  late  T^Ir.  E  lward  Thomaa^ 
TkMSurer  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Mitra^ 
a  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  numismatic  research.  Eulogising  his 
private  character  and  qualities,  the  learned  doctor  remarked  that  those 

Avho  were  best  able  to  appreciate  his  merits  held  him  in  high  esteem.'* 

The  subject  for  conversation  in  the  Philological  Society's  Depart- 
ment was  Manikhya]%  and  a  gold  ornament  made  of  Boman  ooina 
recently  found  there." 

SociAe  Jaicuique,  PariSf  4tk  Ma}f^  1866^ — ^M.  Barbier  da  Meynard^ 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Ai^r  the  election  of  three  new  members,  and  ordinary  businese^ 
Clermont-Ganneau  stated  to  the  Council  particulars  regsiding  certain 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  which  had  not  been  publisheci 

M.  Oppert  read  the  translation  of  a  Babylonian  inscription  con* 
taining  a  marriage  contract  confirmed  by  a  tribunal. 

Bi*  Buhen.s  David  ofTered  the  suggestion  that  the  two  Aramaean 
words  ardikla  vn^aryoiubkL  (signifying  architect  and  mason  respectively) 
have  in  their  composition  the  word  ard  'servant,'  coupled  in  the  one 
case  with  €kaL  for  haikal  (temple  or  palace)^  and  in  the  other  with 
ffobonA  (artisan). 
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The  A3M  Qaeiiti%  who  had  retorned  from  the  study  ai  Aasyrlan 
ioBcriptions  regarding  the  Deluge  at  the  Britiah  Uaaecim,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  shortly  eobmit  to  the  Coonoil  the  tesult  of  hie  ze- 
Marchee. 

Soeieti/  of  SiUieail  Atehaotogif^  London^       Jtm^  1886.^Walter 
Ucniaon,  Esq.,  Fre8ideiit»  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  of  prooeedingB,  Mr.  F.  G.  HOton 
Prioe^  F.8.  A. ,  road  a  paper  deecribing  a  nmnber  of  J^gyptian  Antiqoitiee 
in  his  OoUeotiott.  Those  on  whiofa  the  greater  elveaawae  laid  were  £roi]» 
TOrhmim^  the  Site  of  the  anoient  Chemmisy  en  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  opposite  to  Suh^,  where  some  veiy  inteveatang  excavations  and 
discoveries  had  been  made  in  1885.  Two  sepulchml  boxes  of  sycamore 
woody  with  remaikable  drawings  and  decorations ;  the  pedestal  of  a 
Hgure  of  Ptah-Socaris-Osiris ;  the  Ud  or  oover  of  a  fiinereal  box,  in 
sycamore  wood,  bearing  the  inscription,  ^  Ta  peer,  the  wife  of  Pet*tmn  " 
<as  read  by  IC.  fievillont)^  and  some  masks  from  mnqmiy  csses^  were 
among  the  articles  described. 

The  following  conuunnications  to  the  Society  are  on  the  recorl :~ 

Two  from  IL  P.  Le  Page  Benouf  oai  the  nam^  of  the  blind  Horns 
and  the  Eg7ptian  God  Apriat ;  one  from  Professor  Sayoe  on  inscriptions 
at  Abydcs  and  elsewhere ;  one  from  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Ball  on  the  Metres 
of  David ;  and  a  second  from  Professor  Sayce  on  Coptic  and  Eariy 
Christian  Inscriptiona  in  Upper  I^gypt."  Besides  these,  Deu*  Abu 
Hannes,  *^  the  monastery  of  Father  John,'^  with  its  cemetexy  and 
attnonndingsy  has  supplied  the  material  of  a  most  interesting  paper. 

Ammcan  Oriental  Sodtttf^  liih  JTay,  1886.— Profe8SorW.D.l¥hitney, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  Proceedings^  reports  weie  given  of  letters 
from  Mr.  BockhiU,  in  Peking  He  had  sent  some  rubbinge  of  stone 
pillar  inscriptions  from  Pan  Shan,  east  of  the  capital  They  date 
from  the  Ming  Dynasty  1368-1644X  and  many  of  the  characters 
are  N^oi  Sanskrit  Sixteen  Roman  coins  also  had  been  feund  near 
Pbking^  some  of  whidi  antedated  from  Nero. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read,  or  accepted  for  reading 

1.  On  Hebrew  MiUtaiy  History  in  the  Light  of  Modem  MiUtazy 
Science ;  by  General  Henxy  Cairington,  0.S.  Army. 

8.  On  a  Greek  Haglologic  MS.  in  the  Philadelphia  Idbrary ;  by 
Professor  J.  Hall,  of  New  York  City.  Of  this  carious  refic  an  interesting 
analysis  is  given. 

a  On  the  Identification  of  Avaris  at  Sto ;  by  Rev.  W.  0.  Window, 
of  Boston. 

4.  On  the  Warrior  Caste  in  India;  Professor  E,  W*  HopkinB^  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Biyn  Mawr,  Penn. 

&  The  Oomlatioo  of  9  and  m  in  Vedio  and  later  Sanskrit;  by  Prof. 
M.  Bloomfieldy  of  Baltimore. 
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6.  On  Negative  OIaums  in  tbe  Big-YedA;  by  Miis  Eva  Chaimiii{^ 

of  Boston,  Mass. 

7.  On  the  Ancient  Persians'  Abhorrence  of  Falsehood,  illustrated 
from  the  A  vesta ;  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  WilUaius  Jackson,  of  Columbia  OoUego^ 

New  York  City. 

8.  Hindu  Eschatology  and  the  Katha  Upaniahad  ;  by  Professor 

Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

9.  The  Ac  Naga  Laag;uage  of  Southern  Assam ;  by  Prot  John  Avexy, 

of  Brunswick,  Maine, 

10.  On  a  SacrUicuil  T.iblel  from  Sippur;  by  Prot  D.  Q.  Lyon,  of 
Harvard  Collesre,  Cambriflge,  Mklss. 

11.  Uii  cijitain  important  recent  .^issyriological  Publications,  by 
Professor  Lyon. 

12.  Throe  Hymns  of  the  Eiret  Book  of  the  Aiharva-Yeda  ;  by  Prof. 
Bloomfldd. 

18.  Lezicographioal  Notes  from  the  IfahftbhArata;  by  "Prot  Hopkins. 

14  lotroduetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Indum  Sibilants  ;  by  Fh)£ 
Bloomflsld  and  Dr.  Edward  N.  Bpicker,  of  Baltimoffe. 

In  tdditioQ  to  the  abovsy  spoken  addresses  were  g^ven  by  the  Bev.  T. 
P.  Hoe^  and  the  Ber.  John  Chandler ;  and  the  Bev.  W.  H,  Ward 
exhibited  photographs  of  Hittite  Sonlpioie  irom  'Ain  Tab. 

The  Sootety  adtjoanied  to  meet  at  New  Haven  on  S7th  October. 

III.  CoBBwoonnvcB. 

Fri'AkkatUmi^  Writing, 

62,  CHiisii.TON  Road,  Pulham  Road,  S."W. 
Deab  Sir,  22i«f  Sept.,  1886. 

I  am  df  sirous  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
I  have  advocMtcd  for  several  years  the  existence  of  the  Chaldaean 
or  Babylonian  writiDg  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Akkadians  in 
tho  country.  The  sucoessive  transformations  undergone  by  the 
wiitang,  ehiefly  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  foot  that  the  Akkadian 
sounds  were  not  the  most  important,  had  foioed  this  conolusion 
upon  my  mind.  I  haTS  published  this  in  sevetal  places,  notably 
in  the  J<mma  of  ik$  Soyal  AnaUo  Soeidy,  April,  1883,  Tel.  XV. 
p.  279f  note  8. 

In  the  hist  issue  of  the  Jonmsl  (YoL  XYIII.  Part  m.)  there  is 
a  paper  on  the  Pre-Akkadisn  Semites,  by  Mr.  Bertin,  in  whioh 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  priority  of  my  discovery. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
Ths  &(cntary  Eoyal  Asiatic  SocUty,  T£&aiB2r  D£  Lacoups&IE. 
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IV.  OBmTABY  Notices. 

Three  losses  to  the  Society  by  death  have  taken  place  within  the 
quarter :  two,  Beaident  Kembers,  one  of  many  and  one  of  few  years' 
standing,  the  other  a  distinguished  scholar  who  had  been  on  the  list 
of  Honorary  Kembers  lior  f onr  years. 

Jbkt  SMU  BaUm,  son  ol  tiie  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  HaUett  Batten, 
Principal  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haile}  buiy,  and  Catherine 
his  wife,  was  bom  at  Haileybnry,  In  the  county  of  Hertford, 
on  5  May,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  in  July, 
1827,  receiTcd  a  nomination  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  from  Mf. 
Edward  Parry,  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  entered  Hailcybury  College,  and  passed  out  in  May, 
1829,  having  obtained  a  prize  for  an  Essay,  and  marked  as  Highly 
Bistinguished.  During  his  career  at  the  College  he  was  more  pro- 
ficient in  Classics,  Law,  Political  Economy,  and  Persian,  than  in 
the  other  subjects  which  formed  the  currienlnm  of  his  stadies. 
John  HaUett  Batten  amved  in  Bengal  on  22  November,  1829,  but 
in  the  following  year  proceeded  to  Europe  on  furlough.  On  his 
return  to  India  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue  and  Circuit  in  the  Gorakhpiir  division,  and  somewhat 
later  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  at  Azimgarh.  Ti  ans- 
ferred  in  1834  to  the  Meerut  division,  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  and  Circuit,  in  1835  he  became  Assistant  to  the  Magis- 
trate and  Collector  at  Sah^anpur,  exercising  the  powers  of  Joint 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  at  that  station  in  1836;  but 
shortly  after  he  was  transferred  as  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Kumaon.  In  1887  he  was  Acting  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy 
Collector  at  Garhwal ;  in  1889  Senior  Assistant  to  Commissioner, 
and  in  charge  of  the  BevtBed  Keyenue  Settlement  at  Eumaon ;  and 
in  1850  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Kumaon.  Again  taking 
furlough  to  Europe,  he  returned  to  duty  in  1858,  and  in  1859  was 
appointed  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Cawnpore.  In  1863  he  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Agra  division,  but  retired  from  service  in 
1865,  wlien  lie  became  an  Annuitant  on  the  Fund.  He  contributed 
papers  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Jiengal  and  other 
Indian  Societies.  He  died  on  July  14th,  1886,  at  Heavitrec,  Exeter, 
after  a  very  short  iUness,  aged  75.  An  old  and  esteemed  Member  of 
the  Boyal  Asiatio  Society,  in  the  records  of  which  his  name  first 
appears  in  1856,  he  had  visited  its  rooms  in  Albemarle  Stieet  in 
seeming  health  and  vigour  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his  decease. 

The  name  of  Ifr.  Andrew  Catsels,  a  mnch-respeoM  member  of 
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the  Boyal  Adatio  Society,  is  mm  eapeoially  oonnected  witk 
Eastern  Interests  as  that  of  a  Member  of  the  Indian  ConnoiL 
After  many  years  spent  on  the  Continent^  chiefly  in  Italy» 
Hr.  CS^Mels  went  ont  to  Bombay  as  partner  in  the  great  Manchester 
firm,  Mesers.  John  Peel  &  Co.,  and  founded  the  honse  Peel, 
Cassels  &  Co.,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
puriod.  On  rctuniing  from  India  in  1851,  he  contiimed  for  some 
years  in  the  business  in  Manchester,  until  his  retirement,  when 
he  settled  in  London.  He  became  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway  Company,  and  long  acted  as  Chairman  of 
the  Chartered  Bank  <tf  India,  Australia  and  China,  a  pos^t  which  he 
only  resigned  on  accepting  the  office  of  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  offered  to  him  in  1874  by  Lord  Salisbury.  At  the  termina- 
tbn  of  the  statutory  term  of  tenure  of  this  office  in  1884,  repeated 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  bodies  to  secure  his  reappointment,  but  this  was  not  con- 
sidered expedient,  as  being  the  first  vacancy  after  the  introdnction 
of  the  ten  years'  limit,  although  the  value  of  his  services  wa-.  luUy 
recognized.  Mr.  Cassels  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  which  he  took  great  interest;  he  was  on(^  of  their 
Committee  appointed  to  aid  the  organization  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  was  elected  to  their  Connoil  in  1872,  and 
Yioe-President  in  1875.  fie  died  on  the  2nd  of  August  in  his 
sevenly-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 

I'irojmor  B.  Mg^  a  hi|^  anthority  on  the  Mongol-Kalmuk  lan- 
guages, with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  youth,  died  on  the 
14th  August,  aged  61,  at  Innspruck,  in  the  XTniTersity  of  which 
city  he  was  rrufessor  of  Classical  Philology.  From  his  special 
connection  with  Tartar  Fable  Literature — a  field  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  thorouglily  occupied — his  loss  will  be  felt  outside  bis 
own  immediate  sphere  of  work.  Only  four  years  ago  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  Honorary  Members  of  this  Sodety,  a  distinction 
accorded  to  hi^  ^vidcly-spread  reputation.  His  paper  **  On  the 
Present  State  of  Mongolian  Kesearehes"  was  published  in  YoL 
Xiy.  pp.  42-65  of  the  Joumal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society* 

Kos.  8  and  4,  vol.  liv.  part  1,  of  the  Jmmdl  of  ik$  A$uU$e 

Society  of  Bengal^  consist  of  t  wo  pui^ers  only,  Mr.  Growae's  **  Kotes 
on  the  Fatehpur  District^  and  part  2  of  the  Geography 

of  India  in  the  reign  of  Akbar/'  by  Mr.  Beames.  D^o.  1  of  the 
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Forfcy-iifth  Tolamei  part  1,  besides  a  T^umismatic  notice,  has  s 

learned  and  well-reasoned  article  on  the  "Antiquity  and  Genuineness 
of  the  Epir  railed  the  Prithi  liaj  Rasa,"  commonly  ascribed  to 
**  Chand  Bardai,"  from  the  pen  of  Kavi  liaj  Shyamal  Das, 
M.R.A.S.,  Poet-Laureate,  and  Member  of  the  State  Council  of 
ilewai  ;  some  Notes  on  the  Chittagong  Dialect,"  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Pargiter,  B.A. ;  and  a  second  article  of  Mr.  Shyamal  Das,  on  the 

Birthday  of  the  Emperor  Jelihiddiii  Mtthammad  Akbar/'  whiidt 
qaamtly,  but  not  inooncliuiTely,  changes  the  generally  receiTod 
date  of  Akbar's  birth  from  the  16th  October  to  the  23rd  Noyember, 
1642.  While  the  "Poet-Laureate  "  is  shown  to  be  contributor  of 
four-fifths  of  this  whole  number  of  the  Journal,  it  is  explained  that 
his  original  papers  were  in  Hindf,  and  that  Munahi  BAm  Parsdd  is 
responsible  for  the  English  transkition. 

Tlie  following  new  numbers  of  the  Bihliotkeoa  Indica  have  been 
received : 

Sanskrit. — Parasara  Smfiti,  by  Pandit  Chandrakdnta  Tarka- 
lanktey  fucienlna  v. 

The  Nirakta  with  Commentaries,  edited  by  Pandit  SatyaTrata 
Sdmtoamf,  vol.  iii.  fasc.  iv. 

Tattva  Ohintfenani,  ed,  Pandita  Xamakhyanatha  Tarkaratna, 
fasc.  iy. 

The  Asvavaidyaka ;  a  treatise  on  the  disease?  of  the  Horse, 
compiled  by  Jayadattfi  bdri,  edited  by  Kaviraj  Umes4  Chandra 
Uu})ta  Kaviratna,  fnsc.  i. 

Persian. — MunUikliabu't-Tawaiikli,  by  Abdu'l-Kadir  bin  Maluk 
Shah  (al  Eadaoni),  translated  by  Lowe,  fasc.  iv. 

Zafar-n&mah,  by  Kanilna  Shieurfn'd-dCn  *AU  Taxdi,  ed.  Manlawi 
Hnhammad  Ilididad,  vol.  i.  faso.  ir. 

Journal  An'att'que,  Huitidme  s^rie,  tome  vii.  Ko.  2,  Mars-Avril, 
1806,  contains  the  following  articles  :  L'Histoire  de  Gal'ad  et 
Schimas,  by  M.  H.  Zotenberg ;  Materiaux  pour  servir  d  I'histoire 
de  la  Numismntiqne  rt  dp  1:i  "Nfi'trologie  MusalmaiiO'^,  by  M.  H. 
Sauvaire;  La  lirihatkathamanjaji  de  Kshemendra,  continuat  ion  and 
conclusion,  by  M.  J.  Sylvain-Levi ;  and  Tchao-sien-tolie,  being  a 
memoir  on  the  Corea  by  a  Corcan  (anonymous),  translated  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Chinese,  with  commentary,  by  M.  Scherzer. 
In  tlie  "Nottve]Ie8  et  Mdhmgea"  are  a  review  of  Frinoe  Muhammad 
Salih's  ITsbeg  poem  of  the  Shaibaniad,  translated  into  German  by 
Frofaaaor  Yambdry ;  a  notioe  of  the  Imitatio  Christi*  as  rendered 
from  Latin  into  Chaldaean,  and  other  papers.  Ko.  3  of  the  same 
Tolnme,  Mai-Juin,  1886,  contains  an  article  on  Shafi'a  Asar,  a 
Per<inn  satirical  poet  who  Hourishcd  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  M.  H.  Ferte,  dragoman  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Constantinople;  a  continuation  of  M.  Sauvaire's  materials  for  a 
history  of  Muhammadan  Numismatics  and  Metrology ;  a  trans- 
lation by  Professor  M.  C.  de  Harlez  of  the  last  book  of  the  Aisin 
Gnran-i-Sndur6  Bithe,  forming  an  appendix  to  the  history  of  the 
Empire  of  Ein,  and  written  at  the  penod  of  the  ConqueBt  of  China 
by  the  Maodchns;  and  the  second  part  of  IC.  Senart'a  4th  chapter 
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on  the  Inscriptions  of  Fiyad^.  The  contents  of  the  "  NoaTeUes 
et  Melanges  "  have  been  reported  in  the  notice  of  Proceedings. 

German  Orifinfal  Societi/,  vol.  xi.  part  2,  contains :  M.  Xlam- 
roth,  on  the  Extrai  ts  from  Grof  k  writers  in  Al-Yakubf ;  M.  Griin- 
"baum,  Observations  on  the  SIh m  Hammaphorash.  as  an  Imitation 
of  an  Aramaic  Expression,  and  on  Ling:iiistic  Imitations  in  general ; 
Spitta's  Arabic  Manuscripts ;  N.  Karamianz,  Twenty-one  letters  of 
a  lost  A^habet ;  H.  H.  DhruTa,  Sanskrit  Giaiits  and  Luoriptions  of 
Gnjrit  Sings,  Nob.  yi,  to  ix. ;  Hermann  JTacobi,  On  the  knowledge 
of  Asia;  B.  flnltssch.  Corrections  and  Additions  to  the  Amrarati 
Inscriptions ;  P.  Ton  Bradke,  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Beligions  and  Languages  of  Ancient  India ;  anil  Eidracts  from 
I>r  Snouck  Huigionje's  letten  in  Leyden,  to  Dr.  Goldnber  in. 
Budapest. 

Archmohgy. — An  account  of  the  American  Archajolo*2:ical  Expedi- 
tion to  Mesopotamia  forms  the  subject  of  an  abstract  of  two  lectures 
recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Hayes  Ward  of  Xew  York,  quoted  in  tho 
Academy  t  12th  June  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  UnimRty  Giroiilatv. 
The  Hittite  Centres  of  Marash  and  Janiblns  were  the  first  |K>inta 
visited ;  afterwards  Mosul,  Baghdad,  and  other  well-known  modem 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  BibHoal  or  historically-interesting  sites. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer  there  are  still  mounds,  at  or  near 
Bfj^iylon,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  worked;  and  Warka,  second 
only  to  Babylon  in  extent,  promises  exceptional  Imitfulness  in 
antiquities.  We  learn  also  from  the  Academy  of  the  3rd  July,  that 
Professor  Tiele  has  republished  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Holland,  his  paper  on  "  The  principal  Templos  of 
Babylon  and  its  Sabnrb  Borsippa,  according  to  the  Inscriptions  of 
Kebuchadnezzar."  In  it  he  shows  conclusively  that  tiie  great 
temple  of  Bel  Merodach  called  E-8agiIa  contained  Hie  Babylonian 
£-Zida  or  temple  of  Kebo,  and  was  not  sepsrate  from  it.  .  .  The 
original  £*Zida  was  at  Borsippa.  and  is  now  represented  by  the 
well-known  ruins  termed  by  the  natives  Birs-i-'N^imrud,  in  whose 
vitrified  bricks  many  scholars  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel." 

M.  Dieulafoy*fl  Excavations  in  Susiana  are  again  noticed  in  the 
Academy  of  the  24th  July.  These  had  been  lately  directed  to 
opening  the  foundations  of  a  palace  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Artazerxes  Mnemon,  as  also  to  fresh  discoTories  on  the  site  of 
Apadana.  Uany  objects  of  interest  had  been  obtained  and  brought 
to  the  Lonvre,  the  work  having  been  stimulated  by  the  Shsdi'a 
abandonment  of  ckime  to  half  tibe  collection,  as  stipulated  under 
the  terms  of  tho  original  Farman. 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  June  we  have  "Pride  Abased," 
a  Kasmiri  Tale,  which  the  Kev.  J.  Hinton  Knowles  had  heard  from 
a  Brahman  named  Mukund  Bayu  of  Srinagar ;  the  "  Last  years  of 
Shah  Shuja'a,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Affairs  of  Hirat,"  an 
interesting  translation  made  by  Mr.  Eehatsek  from  the  Tdrikh. 
Sult&oi  of  Sulfan  Muhammad  Khtfn  Birskziii:  a  short  oontributioii 
to  his  Tolk-Loie  in  Western  India  by  Mr.  Futlibai  D.  H.  Wadiar 
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**  MndjaiLiir  Plaies  of  Baka  261  of  the  Sana  king  Malladgva  Nan- 

iUTarman^"  by  Lewis  Sice>  CLE. :  a  continuation  of  Mra, 
Qrienon^s  Gipsy  Index  :  and  "  Indragonim  and  other  Gram- 
marians," with  thu  *'  Chandm  Yyakarana  and  Kasika-Yritta,"  two 
articles  by  Professor  Kiulliorn.  An  announcement  by  Mr.  Y. 
A.  Smith  tluit  he  is  preparing  a  fall  analytical  Index  to  Gen. 
Cunningham's  Archaeological  Keports,  which  will  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume  by  the  Government  of  India ;  and  three 
contributiona  by  Mr.  Fleet,  one,  a  note  on  the  coins  of  the 
Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul ;  one,  the  deeoription  of  a  new  Grant 
of  Dharaaena  II.  of  Yalabhi,  and  one  an  extract  from  the 
Acbaratika: — these  constitute  tli ;  Miscellanea  of  the  month.  The 
July  number  is  remarkable  for  ^fr.  Fleet's  papers  on  the  "  Epoch 
of  the  Gupta  Era"  and  "  Sanskrit  and  Old  Cauarese  Inscriptions;" 
succeeding  which  are  Mr.  Hultzsch's  observations  on  a  Gwaiior 
Inscription  of  Vikrama  Sam  vat  1161,  and  Professor  Kielhom's 
not€S  on  the  Mahabhashya.  In  the  Miscellanea  are  reviews  of 
Gen.  Cunningham's  Book  of  Indian  Eras;  iir.  Solf's  "Die  Kasmir- 
Becension  des  Panca^ika ;  the  Taprobanian,  a  Bravidian  Journal 
of  local  xeseaich  published  in  Ceylon;  Prof.  Bohertson  Smith's 
Kinship  and  Haniage  in  Early  Arabia;"  and  the  History 
of  Nepal,  translated  by  Munshi  Shco  Shankar  Singh  and  Pandit 
Sri  Ghinanand,  and  edited  by  Daniel  Wright,  M.D. ;  Dr.  Hughes' 
Dictionary  of  Islam ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Scott's  Eurma ;  the  English 
translation  of  the  Mahabharata ;  and  a  reprint  of  Vol.  I.  Asiatic 
llesearcKes.  To  tlio  August  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary ^ 
Mr.  Murray- Ayiisluy  contributes  J^o.  YI.  of  his  "Discursive  Con- 
tributions towards  the  comparative  study  of  Abialic  Symbolism," 
treating  of  Sacred  Trees ;  Mr.  PatUbai  Wadia  adds  a  new  stor^  to 
his  illastrations  of  Polk-Lore  in  Western  India ;  Hr.  Fleet  bnngs 
out  the  eztxeme  importance  tA  his  sixth-century  Mandasor  In- 
scription of  Tasodhannan  and  Yishnuvardhana,  supplying  the 
text  in  Roman  characters  and  a  facsimile  of  the  original ;  Pro> 
lessor  Kielhom  continues  his  notes  on  the  ^[ahabhashya  ;  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  communicates  a  further  notice  of  the  Ancient 
Buddhist  Structure  at  Negapatam ;  and  Mrs.  Grierson's  Gipsy- 
Index  is  carried  ou  to  the  word  **  Ked."  Of  the  two  letters 
headed  Miscellanea,"  Mr.  Fleet's  will  be  noticed  later  on  under 
**  Epigraphy  " ;  the  other  signed  G.  M.  C.  objects  to  a  passage  in  the 
prence  oC  Br.  Petenen's  edition  of  the  Snbhashitavali  of  YaUa- 
bbadera,  on  which  no  more  need  be  said  than  that  one  of  the  two 
able  Editors  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  then  on  the  spot,  concurs  in 
tiie  objection.  As  to  the  book  itself,  Dr.  Biihler  writes  that  Dr, 
Petersen  '*  has  now  given  us,  in  conjunction  with  Pandit  Durgapra- 
5!ada  of  Jaipur,  an  edition  which  certainly  will  be  most  useful,  nay 
indispensable  to  every  Sanskritist,  both  for  the  critical  restoration 
of  many  classical  texts,  and  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  classical 
poetry.** 

On  June  22nd,  18Go,  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  for  estab- 
lishing the  FalettiM  Ex^fiaratim  I^md^ — ^and  on  the  same  date  thi 
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year  the  meeting  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversaiy  of  that 
uutitation — His  Grace  fhe  Arehbiflliop  of  York  being  the  Ghainnaii 
on  both  oeeanons*  The  work  done  has  been  snccme&y  described  in 
a  neat,  illustrated  Tolnme  pnbHshed  by  the  Committee.  There  are 
three  objects  shown  to  press  ■urgently  for  accomplishment  at  the 
present  time,  i.e.  the  Recovery  of  the  Second  Wadl  of  Jerusalem ; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  people  residing;  in 
and  abuut  tlie  Holy  Lund;  and  the  publliiitiou  of  Capt.  Conder's 
{Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  Le  Conipte's  drawings  made  for  M. 
Clennont-Ganneau'.s  Archreological  Mi^pion,  Hart's  Natural  History 
Memoir,  and  Schumacher's  Second  Survey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
S'nnds  will  not  be  wanting  for  so  worthy  a  purpose.  The  Quarterly 
Statement  for  July  contains  brief  but  interesting  papers  by  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  Capt.  Conder,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  Mr.  Weld, 
Professor  Hull,  the  Rev.  E.  Flecker,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  M, 
Schick.  Four  of  these  are  of  a  controversial  character,  but  con- 
troTcrf'y  is  not  only  natural  }mt  desirable  in  qne'^tinn^  nf  areliieo- 
logical  identification,  lli.  Simpson,  writing  on  "Stone  doors,'* 
refers  to  one  at  Lasgird  (or  l.asjird)  in  rer?»ia,  which  "wrought  on 
pivots  the  same  as  the  doors  of  liashan,"  and  is  the  only  entrance  t^ 
the  village  witbin  the  circular  wall.  Much  might  be  written  on 
this  remarkable  place,  of  which  some  rough  idea  has  been  given  br 
Br.  Bellew  in  his  sketch  at  p.  4<M,  "From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.'^ 
The  derivation  of  its  name  from  the  circle  **  traced  on  the  ground 
by  Las  or  Last,  the  son  of  Koah,"  is  one  of  those  many  local  inter- 
pretations more  readily  supplied  than  logically  supported  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  Shah's  dominion?.  Tbero  is  a 
revinw  of  Professor  HuH's  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  in  the 
Athtmctum  of  June  12. 

In  the  Academy  of  August  7,  Mr.  James  Bnriress  gives  an  account 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Sri  Sailam,  or  Sri  i'aivata,  an  old  Hindu 
shrine  dedicated  toHaUikaijuna  (a  form  of  Siva)  on  the  Kalhunalla^ 
or  black  mountains,  about  80  miles  lower  down  the  Krishna  river 
than  KamiiL  This  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Pigeon 
or  Black  Peak  Monastery  mentioned  by  Fa-Hian  andHiouen-Tbsang 
in  Southern  India,  "founded  for  the  Buddhists,  and  where  Nagar- 
juna  died,  but  which  was  afterwards  seized  on  by  the  Brabmans." 

Srniific  Lit(ratvrei  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. — We  learn  from  tbe 
Academy  of  the  12th  June  that  "Outlines  of  Jewish  History  from 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  Present  Time,"  is  the  title  of  a 
work  by  Mrs.  iliiiip  Magnus,  then  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

During  the  forthcoming  season,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr. 
Haupt,  Professor  of  Semitic,  proposes  to  lecture  on  the  Gritioid  In*^ 
terpretation  of  Selected  Psalmsi  on  Hebrew  GxerciBes,  and  reading 
unpointed  te  xts  at  sight,  and  on  Biblical  AramsBan  Grammar  and 
tbe  Chaldee  Poetry  of  Daniel. 

Syrinc. — The  Athenaum  of  the  5th  July  adverts  to  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Hall's  reprodnrtions  of  tbe  Syrian  Antilepomena  Epistles  from  a 
MS.  of  M71,  brought  to  Anieriea  from  ilardin  by  the  late  Kev. 
William  F.  Williams,  then  a  missionary  at  that  plaoe.  The  text,  o£ 
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■which  facBimiles  are  priven,  is  accurate  and  carefully  written,  and 
"Will  bu  i)t  use  for  u  new  edition  of  the  Antilegomena.  The  same 
paper  reports  the  saccess  of  M.  Isidore  Loeb  in  introducing,  by  means 
of  his  AUm  du  Ck^drmr  Juif  depuU  Pits  CMUmme  jmqu'au  janr 
Sihhf  a  less  complicated  method  for  commutmg  Ghxistaan  into 
Jewish  dates,  and  vie^  twrid.  It  notices  also  Dr.  Wunsche's  trans- 
lation of  the  Agadic  pasaageB  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  regretting 
that,  however  useful  the  work  is  in  some  leapeete,  the  tianalator 
dots  not  quite  steer  clear  of  error. 

lu  the  Literatur-Blattj  vol.  iii.  part  1,  Herr  A.  Miiller  lengthily 
criticizes  the  Praktische  Methode  zur  Erlornnnc?  der  Hebraischen 
Sprachc,  a  grammar  with  exercises,  anthology,  and  vocabulary  for 
tchools  and  students  in  theology,  by  H.  Kihn  and  D.  Schilling. 

The  Aeadmny  of  August  14th  contains  a  review,  by  FroleBSor 
Oheyne,  of  Mr.  PhiUp  Wioksteed's  ttanslation  of  Enenen's  "His* 
torico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
Hexateach/'  i^.  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Among  the 
many  interesting  details  of  the  volume,  the  reviewer  calls  atten- 
tio?i  to  the  "  treatment  of  passages  of  Genesis  with  Assjiio- 
Jbabyionian  affinities." 

Ethiopic.  —  Herr  F.  Prtetorius  notices  iu  tlio  Literatur-Blatt 
the  Ma^tjiafa  teni(j[ut.    Liturgie  zum  Tuuf-Fest  dcr  Aethiopischen 

Kirche.    Inaugural-Dissertation  von  Carl  von  Ainbard 

(Mnnioh). 

Among  new  publications  may  be  mentioned 
Kenbauer  (A.),  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  M8S.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  CoUege  Libraries  of  Oxford  (described  by  Dr.  If. 

Friedlander  in  the  Academy  of  Aug.  28,  as  possessing  *' all  the 
qualities  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible").  Hoffmann 
(G.),  Syrisch-Arabisciie  Glossori,  vol.  i.  Levy  (J.),  Neuhebraischos 
in  Chnldai^^fhes  Wortcrbuch  uber  die  Talmud  im  u  Midraschim. 
Holi'manu  (G.),  Opuscula  Ifestoriana,  Syriac  ed.  Wright  (C.  H. 
H.),  Biblical  Essays ;  or  Exegetical  Studies  on  the  Books  of  Job, 
Jonah,  Esekiel's  Piophecj  to  Gog  and  Kagog,  St.  Peter's  Spirits 
in  Fnson,^'  and  tiie  Key  to  the  Apocslypse.  Yes  (Geriiaraus), 
The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateudial  Codes.  Lloya  (Ber.  J.}, 
The  Book  of  Joshua ;  a  critical  and  expository  commentary. 

Assyriohgy. — Among  lectures  to  be  delivered  this  coming  season 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  Dr.  Haupt,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages,  and  not  above  specified,  arc  two  on  Assyrian^  one  for 
beginners  and  the  other  for  advanced  students. 

No.  iv.  of  the  Jievm  d^Ansyriologie  et  d' Archcologie  On'entale  con- 
tains a  long  and  elaborate  paper  by  M.  Oppert,  on  the  Assyrian 
Measures  of  Capacity  and  Superficies ;  and  a  second  contribution  by 
the  same  writer  on  the  Non*identity  of  Fhul  and  Tegkthphalasar 
{sic).  The  last  relates  to  the  evidence  borne  to  Assyrian  history 
by  the  texts  which  Mr.  Pinches  found  in  the  British  Museum ;  but 
M.  Oppert  oannot  unreservedly  accept  all  that  gentleman's  con- 
clusions upon  this  discovery. 

According  to  the  Ai/imitun  of  the  4th  Sept.,  the  Beligioos  Tract 
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Society  arc  about  to  issue  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Walter  Budge's 
Sabylonian  Life  and  Histozy ;  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Smith,  an  American 
Assyriolog^ist,  has  made  arrangements  with  a  continental  publisher 
for  a  new  work  on  the  texts  of  AssnHninipal,  the  annalfi  of  that 
king  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  being  out  of  print. 

Arabic. — Attention  is  drawn  in  the  Athenaum  of  the  21st,  and 
Academy  of  the  28th  August,  to  the  publication  of  an  English- Arabic 
Yocabnkoy,  compiled  by  Major  O.  S.  Plunkett,  E.E.,  and  already 
found  of  great  practical  utility  in  manuscript.  It  is  said  to  contain 
3600  words  of  the  common  Galro-spoken  dialect.  A  grammar  of 
Colloquial  Arabic  has,  moreover,  been  lately  published  in  Germany. 
It  is  advertised  as  Sabbag's  (Hiha'il)  Grammatik  der  Arabischen 
Umganp:sprache  hrsg.  t.  H.  Thorbecke.  The  Afhenceum  of  August 
28th  also  states  that  nine  out  of  ten  volumes  of  Burt  on's  translation 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  jN'ights  have  been  issued  to  the  Kama 
Shastni  Society.  Five  further  volumes  are  now  offered  for  sub- 
scription, the  hrst  and  second  having  the  *  terminal '  stories  oi  Uie 
Breslau  edition.  Vol.  iii.  will  comprise  the  selection  of  tales  in 
ToL  Ti.  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott's  Arabian  Kights,  and  vols.  it.  and 
T.  vill  contain  GaUand's  ten  most  popular  tales  not  yet  traced  to 
an  Arabic  source.  These,  for  the  sake  of  unifomiity,  will  be 
turned  first  into  Arabic,  then  retranslated  into  English.  A  book 
"which  has  made  its  mark,  and  may  hero  be  appropriately  mentioned, 
is  Professor  liobertson  Smith's  "Xinsbip  and  Marriage  m  Early 
Arabia."  Among  other  reviews  of  it  there  is  one  in  the  Alhenmim 
of  the  17th  Jiilv,  and  auotber  in  the  last-received  number  of  the 
Ltivratur-IjlaU  Jiir  OrietUalmhe  Philologie.  The  Atheuaum  ui  the 
24th  July  writes  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wollaston's  Malf  JBburi  tPtth 
Muhammad  that  "  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  solid  reading  in  a  amall 
but  substantial  volume." 

Von  Kremer's  few  pages,  entitled  LexiJcographiiche  NcUam  naek 
NnuTB  Arahuehm  Quellen^  will  interest  Arabic  scholars,  many  of 
whom  may  have  words  to  add  to  the  collection. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Badger — than  whom  few  Arabic  scholars  are  better 
qualified  for  the  somewhat  ungracious  office  of  literary  criticism — 
has  reviewed,  in  the  Academy  of  August  21,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  oi  tlie 
Kev.  G.  M.  "Wherry's  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Quiiin. 
His  assurance  that  a  translation  of  the  al-Xuran  which  shall 
preserve  the  ideas  and  brilliant  imagery,  the  verve  and  murical 
cadence  of  the  oriiginal,  is  still  among  the  deni0rata  of  English 
Orientalists,"  should  arouse  the  ambition  of  some  of  our  rising 
Arabicists.  Bid  two  combine— the  one  a  thorough  scholar,  the 
other  an  experienced  litterateur  and  Orientalist — the  goal  might  be 
nttainf'd.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  n  sKling  public  must  be  thankful 
for  bale,  and  those  to  whom  Br.  £ad|{er  relers  as  having  improved 
upon  certain  of  bis  icudoriugs. 

A t yanLatiguagts. — Sanskrit. — The  " Dharmasamyraha,' '  adverted 
to  in  July  as  ready  for  publication,  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
Aikmimm  of  the  2lBt  August,  and  is  pron<mnoed  a  more  solid 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Buddhism  than  those  contained  in  the 
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three  previous  numbers  of  the  Aryuu  Series  of  the  "  Anecdota 
Oxoniensa.''  A  passing  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
original  editor^  the  late  Eenjiu  Kasavuni  whose  <*  quiet  zeal "  and 
"  patient  industry  "  are  qualities  not  always  recognised  by  the  outer 
world.  We  are  informed  in  the  same  issue  that  K.  P.  Eegnaod, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Faculty  des  Lcttres  at  Lyons,  author 
of  ^orks  on  Sanskrit  rhetoric,  has  just  brought  out  with  £.  Iioroux 
a  volume  of  Essais  de  Lingiiistique  Krolutionniste. 

According  to  the  Academy  of  June  12,  Messrs.  Wame  and  Co. 
arc  preparing  250  copies  of  a  new  edition,  on  large  paper,  of  the 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  recently  issued  in  the  Chandos  Classics;  and 
Professor  Oldenberg  has  contributed  a  learned  essay  on  the  study 
of  Sanskrit  to  the  June  number  of  the  JkuUch  Mundiehau.  The 
same  paper  states  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  AeadimU  da$ 
InscriptionSf  M.  Bergaigne  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  order  of  the 
Hymns  in  the  Eig-Yeda.''  The  subject  has  already  been  treated 
by  ^fr.  Frederic  Pincott,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  so  far  back  as  July,  1884. 

The  fifUi  Tolume  of  Catalogue  of  Mauuscriptf=i  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  has  been  received  for  the  Society's  Library ;  it 
contains  the  second  volume  of  Weber's  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit- 
Prakrit  MSS.,  and  is  admiiably  printed  and  arranged. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Bodetj,  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  above  recorded,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no 
less  than  six  important  papers  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  Sanskrit 
studies.  One  by  Professor  Bloomfield  on  Three  Hymns  of  the 
First  Book  of  the  Athanra-Veda,  quotes  translations  by  Weber, 
Zimmer  and  Lndwig.  The  new  edition  of  this  work  **  von  SanKar 
P.  Pandit"  ia  noticed  by  Biihler  in  the  OetterreichucheMonatMchnJi 
for  July. 

Prolesaor  Biihlcr's  new  translation  of  the  *'  Laws  of  Mann,"  and 
Professor  Oldenberg's  C/^hya-Sutras  (describing  the  domestic 
ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans),  are  stated  hy  the  AUinmim  to  he 
forthcoming  in  the  current  yciir's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

PdlL — ^The  continuation  of  the  translation,  by  Professors  Khys 
Barids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg,  of  the  Yinaya  Texts,  contained  in 
vol.  XX.  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  "  will  confer,"  according  to 
the  reviewer  in  tlie  Athenttum  of  August  21,  "a  valuable  boon  on 
those  who  are  desirous  of  realizing  from  an  English  version  some- 
thing of  the  inner  life  of  tlie  earlier  Buddhism."  The  first  of  the 
chapters  now  given  treats  of  tlie  settlement  of  disputes  in  the 
fraternity  of  monks  ;  elsewhere  is  treated  the  matter  of  di-ess  and 
daily  routine,  and  there  is  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  duties  of  the 
lh%thivirii$  ijx  nuns. 

PrdhrU, — ^There  is  a  thoughtful  review  in  the  AUmmm  of  the 
10th  July  of  vol.  xxii.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  notified  in  our  last  issue.  Professor  Jacobi's 
learned  introduction  to  the  Aka/Yfnga  Sutra — or  'Ayaramga,*  as 
the  reviewer  holds  it  to  be,  in  tliat  form  of  Prakrit  constituting 
the  distinctly  sacred  language  of  the  sect  to  which  it  relates — ^is 
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commended  to  tlie  xeedei's  oareftil  eonrideratioii ;  and  of  fhe  con- 
tents of  fhe  two  works  tranaiated  be  says  ''the  literature  is  at 
least  fresh  to  the  Western  world."  The  ICalpa  Stftra  had  ind^d 
appeared  in  English  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  the  then 

mode  is  referred  to  as  inaccurate,  nor  is  it  easily  procured. 

A  men  2:  recently  published  works  in  Sanskrit  (or  thorewitl  i  con- 
nected), ^v}lic]l  li  Lve  not  been  yet  enumerated,  may  be  mentioned: 

C.  ^Vlikllis,  Fubles  and  Proverbs  from  Hitopadesa  [Roiitledge), 
Jlemacandra's  Linganu^asuiia  ub.  und  hrsg.  v.  0.  Franke.  Capcller 
(C),  SaoBkiit  Worterbuch  puit  1.  Jacobi  (H.),  Erzablungen  in 
Ifahar&Bhtri*  Ber.  B.  Hale  Wortham,  The  Batakas  of  Bbarbihari, 
one  of  many  graceful  renderings  into  English  by  the  same  author 
from  the  original  Sanskrit.  Baag  (F.),  Beitrage  zum  Yerstandniss 
T.  Yicadhatta's  Mudr&r&za.  Uk^i  (B.),  La  Brihatkathamanjari  de 
Kshmendra  (Palis,  Leronx — ^noticed  in  the  Journal  AMiatiqv$t(Xt 
November  last). 

Pahlari. — Among  recent  Leipzig  (TTarrasowitz)  publications  in 
tins  tfmjTue  we  note,  in  the  Athenuum  of  Juno  12,  the  lengthy 
Gaiijcshuya-gan,  Andaize  Atrcpat  Miixaspandan,  Mudigane  Ciiat- 
rang,  and  Andarze  Khnsroe  Eavdtan,  by  P.  D.  B.  Sanj'ana. 

iVnVm. — ^In  the  Acaimy  of  5tb  June,  mention  is  made  of  a 
portrait,  skilfully  etched  bv  Mr.  Costello,  of  Mr.  Edward  Fitsgerald^ 
translator  of  Umar  Xhafyam.  The  term  ^'  translator  must  not  be 
accepted  in  its  conventional  sense  as  regards  this  gentleman's  treat- 
ment of  his  favourite  Persian  poet,  whose  ideas  he  grasped  and 
rendered  into  English  verse  with  marvellous  skill  find  appreciation 
-splaying  variations,  as  it  were,  on  his  theme,  at  each  call  for  a 
new  edition.  A  later  Academy  of  the  14th  August  lias  a  new  and 
pleasant  version  of  one  of  Umar*8  "  Kubai'yat,"  by  ^r.  C.  J. 
Pickering :  and  in  the  number  of  the  2l8t  idem,  we  Icam  that  M. 
Tedder's  unstrations  to  the  completo  set  of  the  poet's  qnatraina 
will  be  issned  during  the  current  year. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Collections  Scientifiques  de  Vlmtitut  iu 
L(mgue9  Orientates  du  Ministh-e  des  Affaires  Mrangeres  has  just 
been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a  Catalogne  of  Persian  Mann- 
scripts,  with  lengthy  and  instructive  extracts  from  the  more  rare  or 
important.  Russia  has  done  wisely  in  tlms  encouraging  by  direct 
Government  aid  the  study  of  Oriental  tongues;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  title-pago  proclaiming  tliat  her  I'oreign  OlHce,  under  the 
orders  uiid  ut  Llie  cost  of  its  Asiatic  Department,  performs  functions 
ivhich,  in  England,  are  assigned  to  the  Imstoes  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  Baron  Bosen  divides  his  work  rery  much  in  tibie 
same  way  as  Dr.  Bieu,  to  the  merits  of  whose  onmge  dasaiqne  ^ 
and  to  the  direct  bearing  of  which  upon  his  own  labours  he  pays 
a  graceful  tribute  at  the  outset.  To  cover  the  whole  groimd  of 
classification,  he  tak{  s  the  twenty  1  rn  Is  of  Theologie  des  Blibys, 
Histoire,  Cosmographie  et  Oeograpliie,  Insha,  Bingraphie  des  Pontes, 
Poesie  et  Belles  Lettres,  Metrique  et  Prosodie,  Prose  Omee,  Fables 
et  Contes,  £thique  et  Politique,  ^outisme.  Cert' monies  Religieusea, 
Moiiurs  et  Coutumes,  Lcxicuj^raphie  et  Urumniuirc,  Astronomies 
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Mwlccine,  Hippologie,  Art  de  tirer  de  1' Arc,  Trnitc'  sur  la  Physionomie, 
and  Calligraphic  et  Peinture.  Practically,  however,  the  Ist,  2ncl 
and  6th  of  these  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  for  they  occupy 
255  pages  out  of  324,  History  and  Poetry  alone  requiring  mora  than 
200.  The  Freftoe  calls  attention  to  two  Bihi  MBS.»  whioh,  from 
the  eztnots  given,  must  be  greatly  interestiDg :  they  are  nniqne  of 
their  kind,  and  form,  indeed,  the  whole  collection  comprehended 
under  the  first  of  the  heads  above  lecapitulated.  Other  mannscripte 
specially  noted  are  the  followinp:: — 

1.  Tho  Mujmal-i-Fasihi,  by  Ahmad  bin  Muhammad  bin  Yahya 
Pasih  al  Khiiafi  ;  of  which  specimens  are  said  to  be  very  rare. 

2.  Tarikh-i-AIir  Saiyid  Sharif  Rakim  :  a  collection  of  chrono- 
grams on  the  History  of  Central  Asia,  with  explanations. 

S.  One  without  a  title,  being  a  collection  of  docnments,  diploma?, 
letters  and  fragments  of  letters,  of  which  the  chief  writer  appears 
to  have  been  a  certain  Hnntajabn'd-dCn  Bad'f,  employed  in  the 
ekmwUme  ot  the  Saljnl^i  Sultdn  San  jar  bin  MaUk  Shah  (513.552). 
Some  are  of  more  recent  date,  but  the  Baron  has  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  the  manuscript  to  the  eighth  century  (Hijra).  His 
analysis  and  eztiaota  are  interesting  and  proTOoatiTO  of  farther 
research. 

4.  T kilty ^Irdfc-i-MuzafFarf  by  ^rjihmu  l  liin  Mas'aud-nsh-Shiiazi, 
known  as  Kutbu'd-di'n  iShim/.i,  and  inentioued  at  page  434,  vol.  ii. 
of  Dr.  Rieu's  catalogue,  in  a  notice  of  his  **I)urratu*t-T4j.** 
While  the  latter  work,  howeyer,  is  described  as  an  **  ency clopa^dia 
of  philosophical  sciences,"  the  one  nnder  consideration  is  said  to 
have  been  composed  in  compliance  with  a  reqnest  of  the  Wazir 
MnxaflGEuruM-d(n  for  a  short  manual  of  astronomy  in  the  Persian 
language. 

Some  are  cited  for  their  calligraphy,  and  *»orae  for  antiquity'. 
One  is  ri{;htly  judged  to  have  a  very  high  value.  It  is  tho 
"  KulUyat "  or  complete  poetical  works  of  Jfimi,  supposed  to  bo 
in  his  own  handwriting.  The  careful  analysis  of  this  manuscript 
may  be  commended  to  the  Persian  student.  As  an  example  of  the 
testimony  to  genninennem,  the  words  at  the  close  of  the  second 
book  of  the  **Sil8Qatn'^-Zahb''  or  Qolden  Chain,  are  here  repeated : 

These  are  written  in  one  line  at  the  end,  and  exactly  filling  np  the 
space  of  the  two  centre  columns  of  the  page^  while  outside  the 
ornamental  lines  are  in  red  ink. 


that  is  to  say,  "the  writer  of  this  book  is  its  composer,  and  he  is  the 

e»or  man,  'Abdn'r  Rahman  Jdmf :  may  he  bo  pardoned !  11th  Zil 
aj,  year  89.'^   The  date  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  be  889,  or 
abont  the  end  of  a.d.  1484,  some  nine  years  before  the  poet's  death. 

In  reviewing  the  above  catalogue  in  the  Oe»terreichische  MonaU' 
sehri/t  for  August,  M.  Houtsraa  rt'innrks  that  although  tho  collec- 
tion cannot  compare  nomeiicaUy  with  that  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in 
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the  Imperial  Pnblic  Library  and  Asiatic  Musonm,  it  fiiirly  holdB  its 
own  when  the  intrinsic  TaLae  of  its  Persian  MSS.  is  coQflidered. 

Ho  does  not  see  that  it  lias  gained  much  from  Russia's  connection 
"with  Central  Asia,  with  the  exception,  pcrlinps,  of  the  Bdbi  con- 
tributions and  Seljuki  records.  It  has  helped  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  certain  masterpieces  of  Poman  calligraphists;  and  he  considers 
that  thanks  are  due  to  the  liu.sbiau  Governmeiit,  and  espcciuily  to 
Heir  Gamaxoff,  lor  enabling  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  to  supply 
many  interesting  details  on  qnestions  worthy  of  reaearoh. 

"  Oriental  Penmanship :  specimens  of  Persian  Handwriting,"  by 
the  late  Professor  Palmer,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Frederic  Pincott,  is 
favourably  noticed  in  the  Athenawn  of  the  Slst  July.  According 
to  the  reviewer,  "  the  hook  will  prove  an  undoubted  boon  to  the 
student,  and  i Mniiot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  many  who  need 
its  practical  teaching."  It  is  illustrated  with  facsimiies  from 
original  specimens  in  the  Soiith  Kensington  ^^luseura. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  Persian  literature,  it  word  must  be  i>aid 
in  &T(mr  of  the  new  editiim  of  Atkuison's  translation  of  the  Sbih* 
ndmeh  minted  by  the  Oriental  Fund  in  1832,  and  now  brought  out 
in  the  Ghandos  Classics  by  the  Ber.  J.  A.  Atkinsoni  II.A.9  son  of 
the  translator.  So  cheap  and  excellent  a  reprint  of  so  notable 
a  work  should  command  an  exceptionally  large  circulation. 

Barb  (H.  A.),  Transcriptions,  Grammatik  der  Persisohen  SprachOf 
is  in  the  Athenmim  s  List  of  New  liooks. 

India. — Under  tliis  head  there  is  little  relating  to  any  special 
language  or  dialect  to  be  reported.  Among  general  items,  tho 
following  may  be  noticed : 

The  Aikmutum  of  the  19th  June  reviews  the  Local  Moham- 
madan  Pynastiee— Gujarat,'*  by  the  late  Sir  E.  0.  Barley,  a  work 
partially  based  on  a  tnakslation  by  the  late  Professor  Dowson.  On 
the  2f>th  id.  it  passes  a  favourable  judgment  on  the  Memorials  of 
the  Lil'e  and  Letters  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  a  biography  of 
unquestionable  interest;  and  notices  Mr.  MacRitcliie's  Accounts  of 
the  Gypsies  of  India,  a  book  ^v}lieb,  it  is  alleged,  is  more  successful 
in  its  treatment  of  the  EiirojM  ,m  than  Asiatic  members  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  same  number  is  u  j  1\ -accorded  meed  of  approval  for  Capt. 
II.  C.  Temple'b  second  volume  of  Zeaenda  of  the  Panjdb,  and 
<<the  industry  and  consoientious  care"  with  which  its  contents 
have  been  prepared*  The  Athmumm  of  the  8rd  July  says  of  OoL 
Yule's  QloBsary  of  Anglo-Indian  words,  that  the  author  has 
"added  anotlier  important  work  to  those  classical  productions  of 
his,  '  Ser  Marco  Polo,'  and  *  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither* ; "  and 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Amold^s  India  Kevisited,  that  **  it  contains  a  scriea 
of  glowing  word-pictures,  suited  alike  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
vrriter  himself."  In  the  issue  of  the  21st  August,  it  notifies  the 
proposed  eliauge  of  title  for  Capt.  Temple's  Paujab  Notes  and 
Queries,  which  are  to  be  known  from  the  current  montli  (October) 
under  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  Indian  ^"^otes  and  Queries. 
On  the  28th  Mem  it  reviews  ICr.  Talboys  Wheeler's  India  under 
British  Kule,  saying  of  the  author  that,  "Li  his  estimates  of  men 
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and  eyentf,  lie  is  always  shrewd  and  seldom  glaringly  one-sided ;  ** 
and  it  informs  its  readefs  that  a  collection  of  Indian  Folk-Tale^,  hy 
the  Rer.  Charles  Swynnerton,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock,  is  siw\  to  contain  many  stories  derived  from  oral  recitation 
by  nntivos.  and  iilustratioTis  by  native  artists.  The  Acaf^emy  oi  tlie 
26tii  June  notices  the  revised  tHlitiuri  of  Thornton's  Gazetteer,  edited 
by  Sir  Roper  Lethbridgo  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wollaston.  On  the  24th 
July  it  reviews  Selections  from  the  Letters,  Despatches  and  other 
State  Papeis  preserved  in  the  Bombay  Beeretariat,  xemarking  of 
^e  Marathi  S^es,  toL  i.  that  there  is  "  hardly  a  misprint  notice* 
able  in  the  whole  yolnme." 

Dravidian  Languages.  —  Tamils  Telugu. — Captain  Temple  has 
giren  in  the  Book  Notices  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  August  an 
instnictivo  account  of  the  Sacred  Knrral  of  Tinivalluvah  Narayanah, 
which  Dr.  Pope  is  about  to  publish  in  the  form  of  "a  carefully 
revised  text,  accompanied  with  a  metrical  version  in  English,  a 
grammatical  excursus,  and  a  complete  lexicon  and  concordance." 

Calcutta  Review. — The  July  number  of  this  publication  has  cloven 
original  articles,  independentiy  of  the  usual  monthly  notices  and 
amnmaiies*  These  are :  1.  The  Rnssians  in  Oriental  lateratore, 
by  Colons  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  a  snggestive  paper,  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  has  never,  perhaps,  been  exhaustively  treated,  but  which 
merits  attention.  Col.  Wilberforce  Clarke's  careful  translation  of 
Nizami's  p:rpat  poem  has  not  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  'Kintal* 
and  the  '  Purtas,'  apparently  the  sovereif^n  and  allies  of  Russia. 
2.  An  Indian  Reformer,  by  H.  G.  Keene,  C.S.,  describes  the  career 
and  servirps  of  Saiyid  Aliraad,  shown  to  be  a  trained  Muslim 
lawyer,  an  orthodox  follower  of  the  Kuniu,  a  student  of  the  Rible, 
and  withal  an  experienced  administrator  of  Ang^o-Indian  law. 
8.  Bnddha  as  a  Moralist,  by  Ram  Chandra  Boss,  bears  the  mark  of 
aNlity,  bnt  is  somewhat  msftgured  by  '  tall '  couplings  of  words. 
Ot  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  first  is  historical,  the  second  administra- 
tive, and  the  last  two  are  decidedly  light  reading.  8 .  Dr.  Cusfs  Races 
Reli^ons,  and  Languaprcs  of  India,  as  disclosed  by  the  Census  of 
1881,  is  not  only  remarkable  as  an  instructive  paper,  but  as  the 
fortieth  annual  contribution  to  the  Calcuttii  Journal  from  the  samo 
practised  and  industrious  hand.  9,  10,  and  11  come  hardly  within 
the  ordinary  province  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  although  the 
versification  of  the  last  has  been  exercised  on  an  Oriental  theme. 

Among  JSngJuh  hookt  reriewed  are  Our  Administratioa  of 
India,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  B.  Phillips,  B.C.S.,  heartily  recommended 
"to  old  and  young  Quai  Hais  and  the  English  reading  public ; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Soott's  Burma;  as  it  was,  as  it  is  and  as  it  will  be; 
Mr.  James  Gray's  **  Ancient  Proverbs  and  Maxims  from  Burmese 
Sources,  or  the  Nfti'  Literature  of  Burma'* — a  volume  of  Triibnor's 
Oriental  Series,  in  which  the  author  appears  to  the  reviewer  "to 
have  performed  his  work  of  translation  and  annotation  with  great 
care  and  judgment" ;  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  Sacrrd  Books  of  the  East, 
noticed  in  our  last  Journal,  containing  Mr.  Julius  Eggcling' a  version 
qI  the  third  end  fonrtih  books,  Satapatha  Brahmana,  "  an  important 
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work,"  wliich  "  will  have  a  deep  interest  for  OrieDtal  scholars;" 
and  tlio  liev.  Hale  Wortliaui's  *'  Satakas  of  Bhartribari,"  said  to  be 
*'wcll  worth  translatioii,"  and  to  have  been  admirably  trans- 
lated." 

Under  Vernacular  Lit$ruimr€  are  four  books :  1.  Arydmri  Gdthd^ 
by  Megnath  Bhattadiarya,  B.A.  (People's  Press,  Calcutta).  Storiet 

of  great  Indian  womon,  K:ijput,  ^Xraliratta  and  Bangjili,  illustrative 
of  rare  f»>T7i:ile  virtue'!^,  "  k  lated  in  pimple  and  artlees  verso,"  de- 
scribed, moreover,  as  '*  the  highest  and  most  ])]  Lcious  of  uU  kinds  of 
poetry, — the  poetry  of  life  and  the  poetry  oi  action."  2.  Utha- 
charity  by  Dinanath  Dhara  (Quish  Press,  Dacca).  Ostensibly  the 
memoir  of  a  child  who  died  in  hie  fifteenth  year,  hat  ia  leaHty  a 
pictnre  of  the  father  who  wrote  the  memoir.  "The  hook  hae 
BOine  interest  for  the  general  public  ...  in  connection  with  the 
sad  story  of  the  child,  and  the  sadder  story  of  its  unfortunate 
parents."  3,  Dehatattua,  by  Kishorilal  Kaya  (Gupta  Press, Calcutta), 
This  is  explained  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  "rationalistic  exposition" 
of  Hindu  Mythology.  4.  Kanakanjali,  by  Akshaya  Kumar  Baral 
(liijuaur  Press,  Calcutta).  The  critic,  after  dispensing  censure  and 
praiae,  thua  coadodeB  his  notLee :  *'Baha  Akshaya  Komar  poBBeesea 
the  tnie  poetic  veiii,  and  his  work  oontaina  mim  trae  poetry.  If 
wc  have  ipoken  moro  ol  the  &tults  than  of  the  merits  of  his  poetfy^ 
it  is  because  we  feel  proud  of  him  as  a  young  Bengali  poet,  and 
therefore  desire  to  see  his  poetry  become  n^oro  perfect.  His  merits 
are  already  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  laudation 
from  us." 

Munnese. — The  uithenamn  of  September  4  informs  its  readers 
that  in  the  first  hatch  of  1200  palm-leaf  hooks,  forming  the  Boyal 
Lihraiy  of  Handalay,  now  on  its  way  to  England,  are  five  volnmea 

of  a  Burmese  work  entitled  **  Po-tay-kay  Yap>aa-w]ny"  or  a  histotj 

of  the  Portuguese  in  Burma.  It  ^ivos  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
stnip:p;lc  for  ascend;in' y  between  that  nation  and  the  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  Freneh,  and  ]']iiL;lish  respectively. 

Pan/ah  ^otes  atld  Queries  for  July  has  an  interesting  account  of 
a  singular  local  belief  among  the  Burmese  that  the  day  of  birth 
affect!  the  name  and  life  of  the  individual.  It  contains  also  a  long 
paragraph  under  the  head  of  Bunnese  Wise-men  and  Doebm ;  one 
on  the  Burmese  calendar  of  luck;  one  on  Burmese  metel  work; 
and  one  on  Paper-making  in  Burma. 

Chinese. — Dr.  Leg^^e's  Texts  of  Confucianism  (before  mentioned 
anionp:  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Kast)  are  favourably  reviewed  in 
thii  Aihenwnm  of  the  24th  July.  "With  the  appeanince  of  this  work, 
the  learned  Professor,  it  is  stated,  has  bixtught  the  translation  of  all 
the  Confucian  texts  to  a  dose  :  the  reviewer  adds : — "  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  completion  of  his  task,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  one  but  himself  would  have  been  capable  of  aecom* 
plishing  80  herculean  a  labour."  Another  volume  by  the  same 
skilful  hand  has  also  been  published  dunn<:  the  current  year  at  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  It  is  especially  well  got  up,  and  has  a 
sketoh-inap  and  nine  characteristic  and  well-czecuted  iUustratious* 
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Th6  outside  title  is  The  Trayels  of  Fll-liiezi.  Luidey  it  is  abown  to 

be  "  The  Kecord  of  Buddhistic  Eingdoms,  being  an  Aecount  by  the 
Chinese  Monk  Pa-Hien  of  liis  Travels  in  India  and  Ceylon  rv.n. 
399-414)  in  search  of  the  Buddhist  Books  of  DiscipHuc."  The 
book  consists  of  a  Preface  nnd  Introduction,  40  short  chapters, 
together  with  copious  Notes — frequently  occupying  more  than  half 
the  page — and  the  Chinese  text  reproduced  from  a  copy  Rent  to  Br. 
Legge  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio.  ihere  have  been 
mevions  tnualations  of  FA-Hieii  hy  M.  Abel  Renmaat^  ihe  Bev. 
Bamuel  Beal,  and  Hr.  Herbert  Oilee.  The  diTinon  into  chapters  is 
not  apparent  in  the  original  Chinese :  it  was  done  by  Klaproth  for 
Bemusat's  Tersiony  and  the  anengement  has  been  approved  and 
edited  in  the  present  rendering. 

The  **  RemainR  of  Lao  T/u,"  by  Herbert  A.  Giles,  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  in  large  octavo,  published  this  year  at  Hong  Kong,  awl 
containing  50  passes,  or  100  columns  of  small  close  print.  AVliat- 
ever  be  the  opuiion  of  Chinese  scholars,  especially  those  who  nro 
mentioned  by  uamo  in  this  analysis  of  the  'Juo  2e  Uhing^  the  writer 
most  be  admitted  to  have  put  forward  his  case  in  a  manner  at  once 
straightforward  and  ingenious.  He  is  neyer  doll;  and,  saving  a 
passage  or  an  expression  here  and  there,  it  may  be  fidrly  said  that 
ms  criticism  is  not  only  readable  but  withal  very  pleasant  reading. 

In  the  Acadgmf  of  the  7th  August  M.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  con«* 
tinues  to  discuss  his  theory  of  the  derivation  of  early  Chinese 
civilization  from  tliat  of  Babylonia  by  the  medium  of  Susiana,  Tho 
subject  is  of  great  interest,  and  has  already  engaged  the  attention 
of  scholars  such  as  Trofcssors  Legge  and  Douglas,  and  Dr.  Edkins. 
The  At/isnaum  of  the  14tii  August  notices  Mr.  B.  C.  Henry's  "Ling- 
nam ;  or  Interior  Views  of  Southern  China/'  a  book  which  takes  the 
reader  to  the  less  beaten  tracks  of  the  Delta  of  the  Canton  river  and 
to  Hainan.  It  is  said  to  abound  "with  &ct8  which  are  both  carious 
and  new.''  Professor  Douglas,  in  reviewing  the  same  work  in  the 
Academy  of  the  28th  August,  explains  that  Liog-nam  was  tho  name 
given  by  the  Chinese  settlers  to  all  the  regions  south  of  the  range 
of  mountains  which  for  a  long  time  formed  the  southern  boundary 
of  tho  Chinese  possessions. 

Annamite. — Cochin-China. — The  March-April  nuiril)cr  (1880)  of 
Excursions  et  lUconnaisiancea  commences  with  a  *'  Kuppoit  but  la 
Situation  £conomique  du  Cambodge,"  a  country  which  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  900,000,  of  which  more  than  a  ninth  part  is  Glunese 
and  20,000  are  Annamites.  The  "Notes  sur  les  Chan  Lao  du 
Tonkin'*  illustrate  the  argument  that  the  Annamites  aie  mere 
conquerors,  who  hare  only  taken  root  on  the  Httoral,  in  the  plains 
and  along  the  river-courses ;  whUe  tho  aborigines  have  been  driven 
back  into  the  unwholesome  regions  of  tho  interior.  The  Chau  of 
the  province  of  lluiti^^  Hoa  are  considered  by  far  ihe  most  interest- 
ing of  the  semi-iiidcpendent  proupR  whom  the  French  had  abandoned 
to  their  natural  oppressors,  and  a  8peciiiien  of  whose  language  and 
writing  is  given.  "Les  lies  et  les  Cotes  Fran^aises  du  Golfe  do 
Siam  "  is  a  short  descriptire  paper,  followed  by  a  continiiation  of 
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M.  Aymonier*8  Notes  on  Annam,  this  time  treating  of  the  littoral, 
Cam  Linh  and  Nha  tsunp:,  Niuh  Hoa  and  the  Deo  Ca,  and  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Both  these  papers  are  of  geographical  interest. 
After  some  few  data  on  the  growUi  of  Liberian  coffee  and  cocoa  in 
the  Dutch  Indian  poflaesrions,  the  Annamite  Tales  and  Legends  of 
M.  Landee  are  resumed  and  brought  to  a  eonehuton — at  least  for 
the  time.  They  already  form  a  tolerably  large  coUeotion  of  stories 
and  fables  and  folk-lore. 

Japanese. — The  Academy  of  June  5th  repeats  from  the  native 
local  papers  that  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  has  been  requested 
to  lecture  on  the  Japanese  language  and  literature  to  Japanese 
students  at  the  University  of  Tokio.  It  was  in  this  same  University 
that  Professor  liunyiu  Nanjio,  who  learat  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  and 
reoeived  an  honorary  English  degree,  instructed  Buddhist  priests 
in  the  elements  of  Sanskrit  and  ancient  Hteratme  of  Buddhism. 
The  number  of  the  26th  June,  noticing  a  History  of  Japan  by 
Percy  Thorpe,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  will  not  be 
of  much  service  to  the  student,  it  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
merely  wisli  to  "know  something"  about  that  coTintiy.  The  same 
paper  on  the  28th  August  brprins  the  last  paragraph  of  a  review 
of  Mr.  Audslcy's  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan,  by  stating  that  '*  in 
this  splendid  work  .  .  .  we  have  the  most  perfect  view  of  Japanese 
Art  which  has  yet  been  published."  We  learn  from  the  Athenaum 
of  the  24th  July  tlmt  Mr.  Francis  Oalton,  the  President  of  the 
Anthropological  institnte,  in  dosing  the  series  of  eonferenees  at 
South  Kensington,  announced  the  establishment  of  an  Anthro- 
pological Institute  in  Japan,  of  which  the  secretary  is  a  Japanese 
gentleman  who  recently  took  honours  at  Cambridge. 

We  have  received  vol.  ix.  parts  1  and  2  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Seismological  So(  icty  of  Japan.  Part  i.  has  papers  on  Eiulh- 
quake  Frequency,  Earth  Currents,  and  the  Automatic  Current 
Recorder ;  part  ii.  gives  an  instructive  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  more  important  volcanoes.  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Transactions  haa 
just  been  published  in  the  Japanese  language.  Of  quite  recent 
publicatioiis  the  following  should  be  also  noted:  Easy  GonTersationa 
in  English,  German,  and  Japanese,  first  series,  second  edition,  by 
P.  Warrington  Eastlake  (Tokio,  Z.  P.  Maruya  ft  Co.,  1886): 
Nippon  Shokubutsiimeii,  or  Nomenclature  of  Japanese  Plants  in 
Latin,  Jcmanese,  and  Chinese,  by  J.  Matsumura,  supervised  by  K. 
Yatabe  (Tokio,  Maruya,  1884) ;  The  Moiji  Kwaiwa-Hen,  a  Treasury 
of  Conversational  Phrases  in  £nglish  and  Japanese,  parts  i.  and  ii. 
(Tokio,  Maruya,  1886). 

Turkish. — According  to  the  AthmcRum  of  the  26th  June,  a 
number  of  Magyar  literati  were  about  to  visit  Constantinople  in 
eompany  with  PtofessorYamb^iy.  Dr.  Ignati  Kunost,  a  philologist 
of  the  same  nationality,  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  Ajiai 
studying  the  common  or  spoken  Turldsh,  as  well  as  the  Polk-lore 
of  the  Turkish  provinces,  with  a  view  to  the  pubUoation  by  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
The  Ueverend  H.  P.  Tozer,  renewing  Mrs.  Walker's  Eastern 
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Life  and  Scenery,  with  Excursions  in  Asia  Minor,''  in  tlie  Academy 
of  the  12th  June,  remarks  **  the  author  always  writes  pleasantly, 
and  sometiines  with  a  vein  of  originality.*' 

Mgypt  and  EgypUhgy. — Under  this  head  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant items  of  intelligence  is  the  resignation  by  Professor  Maspero  of 
his  Superintendence  of  excavations  and  collection  of  antiquities 
in  Egypt,  an  office  to  which  he  succeeded  on  tho  death  of 
Mariette  Pat«ha,  and  which  he  has  administered  with  remarkablo 
zeal  find  ability  for  a  period  of  five  years.  His  ooiirteous,  un- 
assuming manner,  and  reudiuess  to  impart  infortnatiou  to  the  many 
travellers  visiting  the  Bulak  Museum,  were  as  conspicuous  as  the 
depth  and  soundness  of  his  knowledge.  One  of  his  latest  official 
acts — unfolding  the  mummies  of  Barneses  II.  and  III. — has  heen 
celebrated  in  a  proces  verbal,  of  which  a  reprint  appears  in  the 
Academy  of  3rd  July.  The  latter  paper,  in  confirming  the  report 
of  his  resignation,  nnnounces  that  Professor  Maspero's  successor  in 
the  sorvice  of  the  Khedive  will  be  his  pupil^  M.  £ug^e  Grebaut, 
an  Egyptologist  of  proved  distinction. 

In  the  Academy  of  the  26th  June  is  an  interestinsr  letter  from 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  giving  some  results  of  his  exploi  aUou  of  "  the 
hitherto  unexamined  site  of  Defennch  (pronounced  Defneh), 
the  Tahpanhes,  Xaphne  (LXX.),  and  Dapluus  of  antiquity. 
His  argument  that  this  was  tiiat  earliest  Greek  town  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  that  the  site  was  one  of  the  XXYI. 
Dynasty,  wholly  free  from  later  remains,  give  an  excep- 
tional importance  to  the  subject.  Above  all,  we  have  now  in 
him  a  new  and  valuable  authority  that  here  is  **  Pharaoh's  house 
in  Tahpanes"  (Jerem.  xliii.  9),  and  that  the  "brickwork"  or 
"pavement"  which  was  at  the  entiy,"  is  exactly  explained  by  a 
large  paved  area  outside  of  the  palace  opposite  to  the  entry.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  words  in  the  Old  Version,  where  the 
prophet  is  commanded  to  hide  stones  in  the  day  in  the  brick" 
kiln,"  are  changed  in  the  Beirised  Version  to  hide  them  in  **  mortar 
in  the  brickwork";  moreoTer,  that  a  marginsl  note  infers  that  they 
may  mean  "  lay  them  with  mortar  in  the  payement  (or  square)." 

The  same  paper  of  July  3  contains  a  review  by  Isiv.  A. 
J.  Butler  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  "  Art  of  the  Saracens  in 
Egypt,"  a  work  illustrated  with  more  than  one  hundred  en- 
gravings. As  an  essay  on  the  M-hole  subject  of  Egyptian  mediaeval 
art,  the  reviewer  would  have  wished  it  to  convey  a  clearer  defiui- 
tion  than  it  does  ol  the  term  "Saracenic,"  with  reference  to 

Coptic."  As  a  hand-book,  he  recognizes  in  it  **a  valuable 
addition  to  the  art  hand-books  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  f " 
and  holds  it    difficult  to  over-colonr  the  pndse  it  deserres." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  held  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
the  Gth  July,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner's 
Ic'  ture  on  recent  excavations,  Mr.  Petrie's  Memoir  on  Kmikratis, 
then  just  reufly  for  issue  to  subscribers,  was  placed  on  the  table. 

The  folio  wing  items  are  gathered  from  the  Academy:  On  the 
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23rd  June,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  reoeiTed  from  Smith  College, 
Kortbampton,  Massaohiuetts,  the  degree  of  LL.B,  in  vecognitioii 
of  ber  serriccB  to  Egyptological  reflearoh  ;  "  and  on  the  following 
day  the  aame  degree  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Beginald  Stuart  Poole 
(already  an  bon.  LL.l).  of  Carabndge  and  Correspond  ins?  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France),  by  Dartmouth  College,  New  Jcrsoy.  The 
recipients  are  botli  bonorary  secretanos  of  tbe  Epypt  Exploration 
Fund.  On  the  17tU  July,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  also  conferred  on  MIm  Edwards  by  the  College  ol 
the  8kter»  of  Bethany  in  Kansas,  in  recognition  of  her  work  in 
the  field  of  Seriptnral  arehieology." 

The  (question  of  evidence  ag^nst  antiquity  borne  by  "Iciln- 
bumt  bncks  "  mny  now  be  considered  tn  hnvo  been  fairly  solved. 
Mr.  Flinders  Pftrif,  in  a  letter  of  tbe  lUth  July,  states  that  last 
winter  he  lound  "  three  instances  of  baked  bricks  in  Egypt  dating 
from  1200  B.C. and  certainly  none  later  than  700  b.c.  while 
Professor  Sayce,  writing  on  the  2l8t  inst.,  points  out  that  the  bricks 

composing  the  old  fortress  of  (Jebelin,  south  of  Thebes,  are 
stamped  with  the  cartouches  of  Ba-mcn-kheper  and  Isis-m-khel 
of  the  (illegitimate)  XXI.  Dynasty,"  besides  other  examples. 
As  the  first  of  the  kinjjs  of  tbe  XX IT.  Dynasty  is  said  to  have 
been  tbe  Sbisbak  of  Beripture,  the  period  aliaded  to  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  about  1000  b.c. 

In  the  issue  of  the  7th  August,  Miss  Edwards  describes  Professor 
Mospero's  discovery,  in  February,  of  a  piece  of  inscribed  limestone 
containing  a  complete  version  of  the  contents  of  the  Berlin  papyms 
Ko.  1,  best  known  by  his  own  translation,  entitled  "Les 
Aventures  de  Sinouhit,"  and  by  tbe  English  vereion  styled  "  the 
Story  of  Saneha,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  C.  \V.  Ooodwin.  The 
period  at  which  this  tale  was  written  i*^  involved  in  (iniT  t.  bnt  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  "older  by  many  c<  nturies  than  the  time  ot  Moses"  ; 
and  the  find  has  been  of  great  general  value  in  archuiulogical 
research.  The  same  number  of  the  Academy  notifies  that 
H.  Edouard  Ka?ille,  the  discorersr  of  Pithom,  has  been  decorated 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the  order  of  the  Red  Bagle,  in 
honour  of  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  the  OOmparatiTe  edition 
of     the  Ritual,"  or  Book  of  tbe  Dead. 

Tn  addition  to  Professor  Maspero's  proch  verbal,  to  which  we 
have  alrenfly  referred,  a  second  paper  of  a  similar  nature  siprned  by 
him,  dcscriltinjr  the  unwrapping  of  the  Mummies  of  Sekeueu-ra  and 
Seti  I.,  in  preseuce  of  General  Stephenson  and  many  officers  and 
ladies  reeidmg  at  Cairo,  on  the  9th  June,  appears  in  the  number  of 
tbe  31st  July.  To  this  is  added,  in  that  of  the  14th  August,  his 
Report  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
singular  fact  that  among  tbe  mummies  was  found  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  between  2.'^  and  30  years  of  age,  bearing  neither  name 
nor  inscription,  sliowing  signs  of  death  in  extreme  nfjony.  Tlie 
Athenttum  of  September  4  states  that  Professor  the  Abbe  Hyremat 
is  preparing  a  palffiographic  atlas  in  Coptic. 

Among  late  works  on  Egypt  are  noted:  LefSbnre  (6.),  Lea 
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Hypog^es  Rojanx  de  Thebes,  lire  diviflion.  Le  tombean  de  S6ti 
I.'  Paris,  Leroux.  Egypt  Exploration  Fond,  vol.  iii.,  Ifanlnratis, 
part  i.  (with  44  plates),  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  also  chapters 
by  Messrs.  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner,  and  Barclay  V.  Head. 

Epigraphy. — Among  the  more  interesting  epigraphical  discussions 
of  the  qTiarter  is  that  raised  by  Mr.  Fleet  in  his  contributions  to 
the  Indian  Aniiqmry  for  July,  under  the  respective  heads  of 

The  Epoch  of  the  Gupta  Era,"  and  **  Mandasor  Inscription  of 
Kumarag^ipta  and  Bandhuvarman  " — the  last  being  No.  162  of  his 
papers  on  "Sanskrit  and  Old-Kauarese  inscnptions."  This  is  no 
question  of  the  accaracy  of  partienlar  readings  of  an  inscription, 
but  one  of  the  bwring  of  the  inscription  itself  on  Indian  history 
and  chronology.  His  main  contention  from  the  new  data  is  that 
evidence  has  been  obtained  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Al  Birnni's 
statement  that  the  Gupta  Era  began  "  within  a  year  or  two  on 
either  side  of  a.d.  319-20":  that  the  same  authority  was  wrong 
in  mnkiTig  this  the  epoch  of  the  extermination,  instead  of  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  Guptas;  and  that,  under  another  name,  the 
Vikiama  Era  did  exist  ant*»rior  to  a.d.  544.  Should  any  hesitation 
be  felt  in  accepting  these  results,  Mr.  Fleet  would  invite  attention 
to  the  Gdlffl&d^itol  Inscription  of  the  Mahfir&ja  BivadeTa  I.  of 
Kanagriha  in  Kepal  (disoormd  and  published  some  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Bendall),  in  which  he  finds  the  most  valuable  corrobora- 
tion of  his  conductions.  This  inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  318, 
without  specification  of  era.  Bivadeva  I.  is  shown  in  it  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  Jf  i/iasamanta  Am^uvarraan,  whose  approxi- 
mate date,  viz.  about  a.d,  637,  was,  Mr.  Eleet  writes,  "  very 
well  known  from  Hiouen  Tsiaug's  mention  of  him."  Now,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bliagwanlal  Indraji,  the  years  34.  35,  and  44  or 
46,  on  certain  inscriptions  of  Amsuvaimuu,  belong  to  the  era 
established  by  Harshavardhana  of  Kanauj,  commencing  in  ▲.!>.  006 
or  607.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  date  of  818  for  SiTadeva  L 
must  refer  to  an  era  commencing  about  800  years  prior  to  that  of 
Harshavardhana.  The  first-mentioned  Gupta  Era,  beginning  **  within 
a  year  or  two  on  either  side  of  819-20>"  is  the  one  which,  it 
is  argued,  **  exactly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case,"  for 
819-h318=A.T>.  637.  Mr.  Fleet  tin  u  ])roreeds  to  consider  how  I'ar 
this  particular  em  came  to  be  introduced  into  Nepal,  a  circumstance 
which  he  attributes  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  either  the  early 
Guptas  or  the  rulers  of  Vallabhi,  whose  first  permanent  sovereign  is 
Pharasena  lY.  To  those  interested  in  a  solution  of  the  question,  Br. 
Biihler^s  paper  In  the  BibsmgshmchU  ier  PhU.  kUi.  Clalue  dsr 
AhatkmU  dit  Wm^nsehqftm  may  be  commended  for  perusal.  It  is 
entitled  **  Sine  Insehnft  des  Konigs  Dharasena  IT.  yon  Yalabhi  ; 
and  ita  reprint  as  a  separate  pamphlet  has  quite  recently  appeared. 

The  OeHterreiehische  Monatsschrift  filr  den  Orient  for  August  has 
a  note  on  Professor  Sayce's  two  Van  Inscriptions.  The  first  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  one  published  by  D.  Miiller  in  the 
Records  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  The  second,  of 
ciuven  lines  engrav^  on  red  sandstonOi  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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an  enumeration  of  sacrifices  ;  but  it  is  broken  away  on  both  mdBB, 
and  the  beginning  and  end  are  wanting. 

"We  gather  from  the  Academy  oi  14  August  that,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Academie  dek  Inscriptions,  Mr.  Schlumberger  exhibited  nibbinsrs 
of  a  mysterious  inscription  found  at  Ak  Hisar  (Thyatira)  in  Lydiii- 
It  is  engrared  on  thm  sides  of  a  stone  which  now  fonns  the  base 
of  a  wood  pillar  in  a  caiayansaxa.  On  the  fonzth  side  may  be  die- 
tingnidied  the  legs  of  a  human  being.  The  ebatacten  of  the  inscrip- 
tion bear  no  resemblance  to  those  classed  as  Hittite ;  some  have  lather 
the  appearance  of  bad  copies  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Numitmatics. — The  AtheufBum  of  July  31  reviews  Mr.  Eugene 
Leggett's  "  Mint  Towns  and  Coins  of  the  Muharamadans  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,"  but  thinks  it  unfortunate  that 
the  designer  of  so  excellent  a  programme  should  have  set  rdwut  his 
work  with  inadequate  preparation.  Pointing  out  certain  inaccuraci^ 
and  defects  of  anangement  and  execntion,  it  admits  that  the  com* 
pilation  contains  a  great  deal  of  infbrmation  which  it  mnst  haTe 
cost  pains  to  gather,  and  that  the  labonr  expended  on  it  is  obTioaal  j 
of  love.  The  same  paper  notes  the  cataloguing  by  Mr.  Stanley  T-Ano 
Poole  of  the  little-known  cabinet  of  coins  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxfonl,  and  notifies  the  completion  of  Mr.  Poole's  Catalogue 
of  Muhamraadan  coins  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  On  the  14th  August 
the  Athenmtm  begins  a  long  review  of  volumes  ii.  and  iii.  of  the 
International  Xumismata  Orientalia,  with  the  statement  that  the 
whole  work  "owed  its  existence  to  a  scholar  of  singularly  wide 
attainments  and  a  pnbHaher  whose  leal  for  leamiog  outstripped  evea 
his  remaiUble  business  capacity."  It  need  haidly  be  added  that 
allnsion  is  made  to  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner. 
YoLL  was  completed  in  1878;  vol.  ii.  in  1881 ;  vol.  iii.  part  1  in  1882; 
and  part  2  at  a  very  recent  date.  It  is  to  the  last  that  attention 
18  now  mainly  directed,  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  essay  on  the  Coins  of 
Southern  India,  regarding  which  a  pregnant  sentence  of  the  review 
merits  quotation:  *'  It  is  a  matter  of  general  felicitation  that  the  only 
living  scholar  who  has  acquired  a  mastery  over  this  perplexing  subject 
should  have  been  able  practically  to  achieve  his  work  before  failing 
sight  rendered  the  personal  examination  of  the  coins  impossible." 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ol 
Bengal  for  the  current  year,  Mr.  Oliver  discoursee  on  some  copptf 
coins  of  Akbar,  of  which  a  bag  of  several  hundred  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  a  Baniyd,  He  mentions,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  this 
one  find  are  include<l  specimens  of  the  whole  twelve  Persian  montha 
from  Fanvardin  to  Isfandarmuz,  in  many  cases  of  several  mints. 

Vienna  Congress. — The  represt^ntiitives  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Society  at  the  Seventh  International  Congress,  held  at  Vienna 
while  these  pages  are  in  the  press,  are  Dr.  R.  X.  Cust,  Honoraiy 
Secretary,  Professors  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.,  Terriende  Lacouperie,  and 
Mr.  George  Giieison,  Members  of  the  Gounc£l»  and  Dr.  Theodore 
Duka,  Member.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  Hon.  Secretary's 
Summary  of  Froceedings  in  the  January  number  of  the  JouinaL 
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GoBBifiiNDA  TO  Paxt  II.  Yol.  XTIII. 

p.  a88,  2nd  par.,  9th  line.  For  "a.h.  85  (a.i>.  655)"  read: 
"  A.H.  40  (A.n.  660)." 

P.  287,  L  2.  For  •*  the  direct  line  of  the  gieat  Ma^wiya  thna 
hecoming  extinct*'  read:  ''the  remaining  hranchea  of  the  direct 
Hne  of  the  great  Mu'awiya  being  then  infants,  the  sovereignty 
passed  to  collaterals." 

P.  290,  first  line.  For  "  first  and  only  son "  read  **  only  son 
that  left  male  iBsue." 

P,  290,  11.  4  and  3  from  bottom.  For  "  only  son "  read 
as  ahove  ''only  son  that  le£t  male  issue." 


Ani>£N0T7M  TO  Pabi  III.  Vol.  XVIII, 

In  Sir  George  Birdwood's  Note  to  Mr.  SewcU's  paper  on  *  Early 
Buddhist  Symbolism,'  at  page  408  of  the  Jouinal  for  July  lu.->t,  the 
writer  would  wish  iuterpolated  in  line  13,  after  "poetic  form  of 
the  Gnnlon  of  Eden  and  Tree  of  Life,"  tho  words — •'  and  of  the 
*  K.nop  and  i^'lower '  Pattern  "  ; — the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  com- 
mencing with  the  word  **  hut,**  to  remain  as  now  printed. 
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Ahrech,  derivation  of  the  word,  53iL 
Abul  Ghazi  of  Khiva,  his  "Gent^alogical 

History  of  the  Tartars,"  LIKL 
Abu'l  Musayyib  Rails  an  'Okayli  prince, 

text  and  translation  of  an  ode  by,  518. 
Abu  SinuQ  Ghanb,  dcscriptioQ  of  a 

dirhem  struck  by,  615. 
Adi  Granth,  the  arrangement  of  the 

hvrans  of  the,  417  et  seq. 
Africa,  titles  uf  recent  books  on  the 

languages  of,  cliiv. 
Ahasuerus,  derivation  of  the  name,  536. 
Akbar,  copper  coins  of,  vifiS. 
Akbar,  the  Emperor,  Count  Noer's 

great  work  on,  cxlviii. 
Ak  II  i|ar,  a  mysterious  inscription  at, 

668. 

Akkadian,    contains    many  Semitic 

words,  412. 
"Alchemist,  The,'*  a  Persian  play, 

103  tt  aeq. 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India,  373. 
Algerian  onyx,  note  on  the,  bSL 
Allien;  and  Tunis,  note  on  the  marbles 

of,  4iL 
Altaic  langua^,  IM. 
ikmerican  Onental  Society,  summary 

of  the  proceedings  of  the,  cv,  547. 
*Arair  ibu  §a'^ia'ah,  pedigree  of  the 

Tribes  of,  facing  page  fi2fi. 
Aroirkhanians,  the  Rev.,  engaged  in 

tranj^lating  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Trans- Caucasus,  187. 
**  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,*'  by  C.  J. 

Ljrall,  Sir  R.  Burton's  review  of.  xcix. 
Ancient  navigation   in   the  Indian 

Ocean,  I  tt  »eq. 
Ancient  Sculptures  in  China,  469  et  $eg. 
Annates  de  VExtrime  Orunt,  summary 

of  the  papcru  in  the,  cxxxiv. 
Annamitcis  in  Cochiu-Chiua,  563. 
Apollonius  of  Tyuna,  quotation  from, 

40.5. 

Arab  Oultnre  before  the  Time  of  Mu- 
hammad, onu  of  the  subjects  for  King 
Oscar's  prizes,  cl. 


Arabian  Matriarchate,  further  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  theory  of, 
icvi. 

Arabic,  (gleanings  from  the, 

Arabic  literature,  summary  of  recent 

addition.'^  to,  vcvi  et  se<f.,  556. 
Arabic  trans littiration.  Dr.  Iledhouse's 

system  of,  explained  and  illustrated, 

Arbousset,  T.,  his  contributions  to  the 

Bushman  language,  53* 
Arch  of  heaven,  a  Chinese  sculpture 

representing  the  (illustrated  —  see 

Plate  v.),  112. 
Arch8BoIo<^ical  Survey  of  India,  sum- 
mary of  the  Reports  issued  by  the, 

Ixix  et  $eq. 
Arcbiculog)'  in  India  and  the  East,  Ixix 

et  »eq.y  552  et  seg. 
Architecture  and  sculpture  in  India  in 

the  eariiest  period,  1387. 
Artaxerxes,  derivation  of  the  name,  537. 
Aryan  languages,  summary  of  recent 

additions  to  the  literature  of  the,  ciii 

et  teq.t  552  et  seq. 
Asamese,  philological  and  historical 

studies  on,  cxviii. 
Asenath,  derivation  of  the  name,  533. 
Asiatic  Re^icarch,  King  Oscar's  prizes 

for  two  essays  on  Oriental  subjects, 

cl. 

As'oka  alphabet,  orifHn  of  the,  386-7. 

Adoka,  made  Buddhi:$m  the  state  reli- 
gion, 223. 

Assyriology,  summary  of  recent,  xci 
et  ntq.,  555. 

Azerbaijani-Turkish  original  of  the 
Persian  j)lay    The  Alchemist,"  IM. 

Azerbij&m  or  Trans- Caucasian  lan- 
giificce,  181. 

Aziidaha,  the,  or  dragon,  at  B&mi&n, 
322  ;  also  at  Bis6t,  a2fi. 

Bab  en  Na^r,  the  gTite  of,  at  Cairo, 
reproduction  and  translation  of  the 
inscription  at,  S3j 
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Bfibu  Shyjlma  Charapa,  a  writer  in  the 
Cah  utttt  Review,  coat rmlic ted,  236. 

Babu  Siv  Nandan  Lai  Uuy.  the  Deputy 
Magistrate  of  Pat'nfi,  to  whom  Mr. 
Grierson  was  greiitly  indebted  in 
coUectiog  the  Bhoj'puri  folk-songs, 

Badr  al  Jamali,  the  memorial  to,  at 
Cairo,  84-fi. 

BaiB'wuri,  the  border  dialect  between 
Brai  Uhfisha  and  Bihari,  211i 

Bala  Murghab,  description  and  plate 
of  caves  at,  QjQ^ 

Balance-sheet  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  for  1885,  liii. 

Baluchi  folklore,  cxv. 

B&mi&n.  the  magnificent  city  of  caverns, 
flfi ;  the  site  of,  323 ;  its  obscure 
history,  321  ;  the  great  idols  at, 
32-5 ;  enumeration  of  the  various 
travellers  who  make  mention  of  the 
city,  225 ;  quotations  from  travellers 
regarding  the  figures  at,  32£;  the 
Azhdahb  at,  321 ;  explanation  of  the 
plate  illustrating  the  caves  and  figures 
at.  332  3. 

Bashkir  language,  Ifi2. 

Bast,  resemblance  of  a  Chinese  sculp- 
ture to  the  goddess  (illustrated — see 
riate  VII.),  iI3, 

Bas'tl  Siijgh,  a  popular  legend  on  the 
death  of,  2i2  el  uq. 

Batten.  J.  11^  obittiar%*  notice  of.  549. 

Belhhiuzar,  Belteshuz/ar,  derivation  of 
the  names,  538. 

Ben^'^al,  the  Asiatic  Society  of,  analysis 
of  various  papers  in  the  Journal  and 
Proceedings  of  the,  Ivi  et  $eq.  ;  the 
Centenary  Review  of  the,  Iviii ;  pro- 
ceedings of  the,  644-546. 

Bengali  literature,  cxvi. 

Bern  Saf,  the  mines  of,  31< 

Bertix,  G.,  "The  Bushmen  and  their 
Language,"  Art.  III.,  pp  ; 
*•  The  Pro- Akkadian  Semites,"  Art. 
XVII.,  pp.  4n9-4.'^fi. 

Bhartrihan,  extracts  from,  142. 

Bhoj'puri  folk-songs,  iill  et  srq. 

Bihiicid  Archajology,  Society  of,  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  the,  fill ; 
summary  of  the  papers  in  the  Trans- 
actiom  otthcy  xc,  o  >0. 

Bibliotheca  Arabica-IIispana,  edited  by 
Signor  Cordera.  xcviii. 

Bibliotheca  Indica,  list  of  the  recent 
fateieuli  of  the,  added  to  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ix, 
651. 

Bibliotheca  Samaritana,  edited  by  Dr. 
Heidenheim,  ci. 


Bidyapati  Tl^aVur,  the  celebrated  Mai- 
thili  poet,  208n,  IM  ;  text  and 
translation  of  one  of  his  poems,  221 
et  aeq. 

Bih&r,  the  vernacular  presses  at,  cxvii. 
Bihari  language,  grammars  of  the 
dialects  and  sub-dialects  of,  by  O. 

A.  Grierson,  20L  209,  cxn. 
Birch,  Dr.  S.,  obituiiry  notice  of,  xri 
et  $eq. 

BiRDwooD,  Sir  G.,  his  remarks  on 

Mr.  Sewell's  paper,  iOI  K  afilL 
Birhfty  the  name  of  an  Indian  melody, 
2LL 

Bleek,  Tmmanuel,  his  unfinished  MS. 
Dictionary  of  the  BuKhmau  Lan* 

giage,  51  ;  his  contributions  to  tho 
usnman  language, 
Bombay  Branch  R.A.S.,  list  of  papers 

in  the  Journal  of  the,  Ixi. 
Brahmanism,  explanation  of  what  it  is, 
12ft. 

Brahmanism  and  HindQism,  the  dif- 
ference between.  128. 

Brahdi.  Dr.  Duka's  forthcoming  paper 
on.  cxv. 

Braj  Bhusha,  the  language  to  the  west 

of  Bais'wai-i,  2fia. 
Bricks,  kiln-burnt,  important  evidence 

contributed  by,  566. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

selections  from  their  Annual  Report, 

cH  ft  xeq. 

I  Broch,  Dr.  J.  P.,  obituary  notice  of, 
lii. 

BrosRet,  M.,  obituary  notice  of,  li. 
Brown,  Dr.  N.,  obituary  notice  of,  lii. 
Buddliism,  explanation  of  what  it  is, 

Buddhi?!m  £»^inin?  ground  in  India.  373. 

*•  Buddhism  in  it*  lielation  to  Brah- 
manism," by  Sir  M.  Monier-Wil- 
liiHus.  1 '27  156. 

Buddhist  architecture,  details  as  to, 
336-7  (with  a  plate). 

Bud(l})tat  origin  of  tne  caves  on  the 
Mur<:liab,  9L 

Buddhist  symbolism,  3fil  et  seq. 

Buddhist  symbols,  the  question  whence 
derived,  389. 

BnlnkI  Das,  a  poem  by,  252^ 

Bulla  He-gia,  Kouuui  ruins  at,  39. 

Buriu-z  S^afar,  the  archieological  puzzle 
of,  93. ;  quotation  from  Al  Ma^rizi 
regarding  the,  82 ;  the  name,  Tower 
of  Filth,*'  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  Tower  of  Victor)-,"  88. 

Burmese  literature,  cxix,  562. 

Burt<jn,  Sir  R..  his  version  of  **  The 
Song  of  Meysun,"  2fia. 
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Bafihman  and  Bantu,  compared,  55. 

Bushman  lan?tinp^o,  alphabet  and  g-ram- 
nuiticiil  skeU:h  of  the,  QQ.  H  stq. ; 
pronouns,  Oh. ;  numerals,  6S ;  nouns 
and  adjectiTes,  fifl ;  order  of  sentence, 
11 ;  formation  of  nouns,  15;  the  im- 
portauce  of  the,  Z5. 

Bushman  language,  scanty  materials 
for  a  study  of  the,  ^ 

Bushman,  pnysiolnn-ical  charactfiristica 
of  the,  hi ;  moral  chtiructfrwiics, 
bh ;  his  lack  of  a  religion,  ^ ;  his 
artistic  capabilities,  67. 

Bn«hman  literature,  ZL 

Ihisliinan,  relationship  of  the,  7%. 

Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  the  difference 
between,  62^ 

Bushmen,  the,  and  their  language,  61 


Caducem^  explanation  of  the,  iOl^ 
Cairo,  Inscriptions  at,  82  et  seq. 
Calcutta  Review^  r^8um6  of  the  papers 

cont^iinod  in  the,  cxliii,  661. 
Cape  Itoux,  bititorical  surreT  of,  22- 
Cape  Town,  Sir  O.  Grey's  Library  at, 

where  Bleek's  great  Dictionary  is 

"buried,"  6L 
Carlyle,  Dr.,  his  poetic  version  of 

The  Sonp  of  Maisuna,"  2fiS- 
Cassels,  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  549. 
Caves  on  the  Murjjhab,  description  and 

plates  of,  112  et  seq. 
Central  Arabian  Inscriptions,  cxxxvi. 
Chiehar,  the  name  of  an  Indian  melody, 

2LL 

Chahilburj,  Capt.  Maitland's  descrip- 
tion of,  330. 

Chtiitanya,  a  Bengali  poet,  who  wrote 
in  a  spurious  Maithili,  202. 

Chakra,  the,  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  352. 

Chaldteans,  Prof.  Rawlinson's  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  379. 

Chaldsean  system  of  astrology.  2&2^ 

Chaldee  and  Hebrew  literature,  Ixxxv 
9t  »rq.,  55A. 

Chand  Bardui,  the  Braj  Bhusha  poet, 

Chandi  Dusa,  the  famous  Bengali  poet, 
208. 

Chandmirupta.  the  ri*M»  of,  372. 

Chemtou  (anciently  Semilu  Colonia). 
Koman  remains  at,  il ;  the  aqneduct 
at,  i^;  the  colossal  bridge  at, 
note  on  the  marhlos  of,  4£. 

Cheunouab,  note  on  the  marbles  of,  SIL 

China,  ancient  sculptures  in,  469  tt  uq. 

China  Review f  resume  of  the  papers  in 
the,  cxxii. 


;  China,  the  introduction  of  writing  into, 

•      may  have  come  from  Mesopotamia,  Zl 
Chinese  literature,  receut  additiuus  to, 
cxx,  L&l. 

Churchill,  S.,  ''A  Modem  Contri- 
butor to  Persian  Litrratore :  Riz& 
KuU  Khkn  and  his  Works,"  Art. 
XL,  pp.  196-206  ;  letter  from,  re- 
specting Mirz&  Ja'far,  the  Persian 
translator  of  "The  Alchemist,"  iM. 

Chuw&sh  language,  181. 

Clepsydra,  the  early  appearance  of  the, 
in  China,  1^ 

Clerk.  Mn?.  Godfrey,  her  version  of 
"  The  Song  of  Meysuu,"  271. 

Cochin-Chinese  literature,  cxxi,  563. 

Codrineton,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  fl.,  his 
♦♦Melanesian  Languages"  reviewed 
by  G.  von  der  Gabelentz,  1B5  et  seq. 

Coptic  Church,  the,  cxxxiii. 

Copts,  the,  Mr.  Petrio's  te-^timony  as 
to  their  moral  worth,  cxxxii. 

Cork  trees  in  the  country  of  the  Kho- 
raair,  37. 

Cormis  Inscriptionum  Semiticamm, 
eaite4  by  the  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, cxl. 

Cu8T,  Dr.  R.  N.,  quoted,  fiS;  again 
quoted ,  81 ;   Note  by,  on  the  geo- 

f^rajihical  distribution  of  the  T6rki 
an  linages,  1 86- 1 93  ;  he  journeys  to 
Tifiis  to  obtain  information  on 
Caucasian  lanp^in£re«,  LM ;  his  ap- 
pendix of  Auihorities  and  Texts, 
and  Books  of  Reference,  194-195  : 
note  by,  on  Melanesian  languages, 

Cyruii,  derivation  of  the  name,  636. 

Daumas,  F.,  his  contribution  to  the 

Bushman  language,  ^ 
Days  of  the  week,  similarity  of  the 

European  and  Indian  division  of  the, 

3hfi. 

De  Courteille,  Pavet,  his  paper  on  the 
Ttirki  languages,  186. 

Defenneh  (Tahpanhes,  Taphne,  and 
Daphnte),  important  diticuveries  at, 

Db  Laessoe,  Capt.,  and  Capt.  the 
Hon.  M.  G.  Tai.hot,  ♦•Discovery  of 
Caves  on  the  Murghab,"  Art.  VI., 
pp.  92-102. 

Dhammapada,  extract  from  the,  148. 

Douglas,  Prof.  R.  K.,  Ancient 
Sculptures  in  China,"  Art.  XIX., 
pp.  469-476. 

Dragut,  the  celebrated  corsair,  33. 

Dravidian  philology,  cxix, 
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Early  Buddhist  Symboliftm,  ZM  et  se^. 
Edkins,  Kev.  Dr  J.,  "  Ancient  Navi- 
gation in  the  Indian  Ocean/'  Art. 

Edwara.H,  Migo  A.  B.,  academical 
honours  bestowed  upont  666. 

Egyptian  obelisk,  a  Chinese  sculpture 
resembling  an  (illustrated  600  rute 
IV.).  112. 

Egyptian  place-names,  identification  of 
some,  cxxix. 

EgyptoloffT,  r^suTti^  of  tho  recent  dis- 
co vurit^  in,  und  books  and  papers 
relating  to,  cxxvi  et  teq.^  665. 

Eliot,  George,  an  untrfict>d  poetical 
couplet  extracted  from  her  "Middle- 
march,"  \ASL 

Elliot,  Sir  W.,  his  "Coins  of  Southern 
India,"  5fifl. 

Eneyelopadia  Britanniea^  the  principal 
Asiatic  articles  in  the,  with  their 
authors^  names,  cl. 

Eng^H^h  and  Vernacular  Literature  of 
ludiu,  cxlii  ft  »tq. 

Epigraphy,  summary  of  progress  in, 
cxxxvi  et  teq.y 

Ethiopic  litemtnre,  655* 

Excer])ta  Orieutalia,  650-668. 

Eyre,  Sir  V.,  his  measurements  of  the 
fiffures  at  Binilfin.  and  his  sketch  of 
thu  large  male  ligure  there,  liiii. 

Fatimite  Ehalifate,  memorials  of  the, 

Fergusson,  James,  obituary  notice  of, 
xxiv  el  seg. 

Fergusson,  J.,  quotation  from,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  triiiula,  Sifii. 

Finn  branch  of  languages,  177. 

Finn-Ugric  and  Turko-Tatir  contro- 
versy, note  on  the,  4 Go. 

Filfila,  note  on  the  marbles  of,  5iL 

Firdausi's  *'  Shah-n&mah,*'  a  new  text 
of,  20/). 

Fish -god  of  Babylonia,  the,  470. 
Fleur-de  iyt,  the  emblem  ot  the,  possibly 

to  be  traced  back  to  the  old  emblem 

the  scarab,  404. 
Folklore,  a  curious  coincidence  in, 

Iviii. 

Foreifni  words  in  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Uld  Testauu  ut,  627  ft  **g- 
Forater,  the  Right  Hon. W.E., obituary 

notice  of,  li. 
Fkbeland,  1L  W.,  *'  Gleanings  from 

the  Arabic,"  Art.  V.,  pp.  R9-91. 
Fu-hi  Ts'ang-tsing.a  Chinese  legendary 

monstrosity  (illustrated — see  Plate 

L),  470. 


GABBLi!!fTz,  Gcnrg  von  der,  "The 
Languages  of  Melaue:iia,"  Art.  XXI., 
pp.  484  490. 

GaVlentz,  C.  Ton  der,  his  contri- 
butions to  otir  knowledge  of  Melane- 
sian  Ijiuguages,  485. 

German  Oriental  Society,  list  of  papers 
in  the  Journal  of  the,  Ixrii,  562. 

Ghhto,  the  name  of  an  Indian  melody, 
•2SSL 

Gibb,  E.  J.  W.,  hu  version  of  "  The 

Song  of  Meystn,"  274. 
Giles,  IL  A.,  his  "  liemains  of  Lao 

Tsu,"  fifia. 
Glass,  the  use  of,  by  the  ancients,  Ixxxv. 
Gleanings  from  the  Arabic,  89. 
Golniadhi^ol  Inscription,  its  important 

bearing  on  the  Gupta  Era,  667. 
Grebaut,  M.   Eugene,  appointed  to 

bucceed  Prof.  Maijpero,  otio. 
GaiBKSON,  G.  A.,  •«  Some  Bhoj'puri 

Folk-Songs,"  Art.  XII.,  pp.  207- 

Gnerah-el-Hout  (Lake  of  Fish),  near 

La  Calle,  aL 
Guerah-el-Melah,  a  lake  near  La  Calle, 

Guerah  Obeira,  a  lake  near  La  Calle, 

Gupta  era,  the  bearing  of  epigraphy  on 

the,  6G7. 

Oujard,  Stanislas,  obituary  notice  of, 
Ixr. 


Haggard,  W.  IL  D.,  part  translator 

ot  *♦  The  Vaxir  of  Lankuran,"  lHa. 
Hahn,  Dr.  T.,  his  contributions  to  the 

Bushman  language, 
Hamd-Ullah  Mustaufl  Ka^^Tini,  a  re- 

cently-discorcnHl  work  of, 
Ilarisiiruian,  the  Story  of,  translated 

by  the  Rev.  B.       Wortham,  172, 

et  seq. 

Haa&rsam,  description  of  the  caves  at, 

Hebrew  and  Chaldee  literature,  Ixxxv 

et  »eq.,  654. 
Heri  Rud,  caves  on  the,  95. 
Himyaritic  inscriptions,  ciii. 
Hindi  (book)  language  of  N.W.  India, 

Hindu  literature,  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
on,  ^ 

Hindu  Pantheon,  the,  149. 
HindiiLsm,  explanation  of  what  it  is, 

Hiouen  -  Thsang's  evidence  regarding 
the  existence  of  Buddhi^^m  at  ana 
beyond  the  Hindu-  Ku&h^  9L 
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Hitopadeiat  extracts  from  the,  liS^S. 

Hittite  littTatnre,  cii. 

BoMMEL,  Pruf.  F.,  "  The  Sunaerian 

Lan<;uage  and  its  Ailluitiud/'  Art. 

XV.,  pp.  351-363. 
Horiuzi  palm -leaves,  crii. 
Hnbar,  C.,  obituary  ootice  of,  aad  his 

tragic  death,  Ixvin. 
HunfalvT,  P.,  a  summary  of  his  views 

in  opposition  to  those  of  Prof.  Vara- 

herv  on  the  origines  of  the  Magyar 

nation,  467. 
Hwen  Tsang's  description   of  the 

figures  at  lidmian,  327. 

India  and  W^tem  Asia,  the  political 
connexion  between,  365. 

India,  English  books  on, 

India,  first  really  made  known  to 
European  nations  by  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  373. 

India,  general  notes  relating  to,  5QiL 

India,  remarkable  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress* of  the  native  intellect  in,  cxlii. 

India,  the  introduction  of  writing  into, 
2  et  »eq. 

Indian  Antiquary^  r^snm^  of  papers 
published  in  tl>e,  Ixxvi  tt  $eq  ,  652. 

Indian  coin,  an  unrecognized,  bearing 
the  Vabbnava  emblem,  1(^3  (illus- 
trated). 

Indian  dirision  of  the  day,  and  its 

bearing  on  the  hymns  of  the  Adi 

Granth,  440. 
Indiau  intercourse  with  Rome,  377. 
Indian  Ocean,  ancient  navigation  in 

the,  1  €t  $eq. 
"International  NumismataOrientalia," 

the.  ^ 
Isis,  the  godded,  iZL 


Jagannatha,  the  idol  of,  at  Puri, 
originally  was  a  triiiUa^  iOZ  (illus- 
trated). 

Jajjatai  language,  190. 

Japan,  hooks  relating  to,  cxxxiv,  564. 

Jat*$ar^  the  melody  so  called,  2\SL 

Jimdtavuhuna,  the  Story  of,  translated 
by  the  Ber.  B.  IL  Wortham,  161 
0t  $eg. 

Journal  Asiatiqtie,  list  of  papers  in  the, 
Ixv,  651. 

Jiilg,  Prof.  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  660. 

Kayri,  the  name  of  an  Indian  melody, 

21SL 

Xalisoh,  Dr.,  obituary  notice  of,  liL 


Kali  Fm^a,  or  iron  age,  the,  211 ;  what 

happens  in  the,  222. 
Ealpas,  or  ages  of  the  world,  their 

immensity,  iiL 
Kasan  languaf]^©,  181. 
Kathu  Sarit  Sagara,  translations  of  the 

Stories  of  Jimiitavahana,  and  of 

Harisarman,  from  the,  by  the  Rev. 

B.  iL  Wortham,  151  et  seq. 
Eat,  IL  C,    InscHptious  at  Cairo 

and  the  Burjn-f  ?afar,**  Art.  IV., 

pp.  R'2-88  ;     Notes  on  the  History 

of  the  Banu  'Olfayl,'*  Art.  XXII., 

pp.  491-526. 
Eaye,  Lieut.-Gen.  E.,  his  account  of 

toe  Azdahar  at  Bum'iJin,  323.. 
Kef  Om-et-Tebuul,  the  lead  and  sine 

mines  of,  il. 
Khivan  language,  1B2a 
Khomair,  description  of  a  journey 

through  the  country  of  the,  '28 

et  uq. 

Khuai  or  Bushman  race,  reasons  prov- 

iiig  the  existence  of  a,  65^ 

Kirghiz  language,  1S3. 

Kleber,  the  marole  quarries  at,  IS, 

Kfisna,  the  cowhord-god,  21L. 

Kudatku  Bilik,  the,  is  the  most  pure 
specimen  of  real  T6rki,  IM. 

Kumiik,  or  Kumik,  or  Kumian  lan- 
guage, IBIL 

La  Calle.  the  place  where  the  French 
first  established  themselves  in  North 
Africa,  historical  and  geo- 

graphical details  of,  29 ;  present 
prosperity  of,  ZQ. ;  description  of 
three  Xaken  near,  30. 

Lacouperie,  Prof.  T.  de,  his  formulee 
for  the  study  of  languapres,  413«.  ; 
letter  by,  on  Pre- Akkadian  writing, 
648. 

Lbathbs,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.,  "  Foreign 
Words  in  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  Art.  XXIIL,  pp. 

627-542. 

Legge,  the  Rev.  Prof.,  two  books  by, 

on  China,  6fi2.. 
Lb  Stranob,  Guy,  *'The  Alchemist. 

A  Persian  Play,"  Art.  VII.,  pp. 

Lichienst^in,  M.,  his  contributions  to 
the  Bushman  language,  58* 

Luxor,  excavation  of  the  Great  Temple 
at,  cxxxi. 


Magahl,  a  Biharl  dialect,  209. 
Magi,  the,  383/<. 
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Mflifnn,  wife  of  Muuwivn,  Q0_;  her 

"  Lament,"  Arabic  text  and  IL  W. 

Freeland's  translatioa  of,  90-91. 

See  aUo  Meynun. 
Maitlfind,  Capt.  P.  G.,  his  account  of 

Chahilburj,       ;  explauutiou  of  his 

sketches  (supplied  on  Plates  IV. — 

VIII.)^  840  4  :  his  additional  note 

on  Bamian,  34  7-360. 
Maitri  Upaiiishad,  extract  from  the,  141. 
M  ikrizi*8  account  of  the  mo«que  of 

Xasir  ibn  Kalaoun  at  Cairo,  478. 
Multo  lauguugv,  cxx. 
M&nchu  branch  of  lan^ages,  17S. 
Ila'n  dynasty,  description  of  a  dirhem 

of  the,  -ili  (see  the  illustration  of  it 

on  p.  4tM). 
Marbles  of  North  Africa,  notes  on  the, 

48-00. 

Maspero,  Prof.,  resigns  the  post  of 
Superintendent  of  Antiquities  in 
Egypt,  5&h ;  unfolding  of  mummies 

by,  o6o, 

Mob^un's  account  of  the  Azhdaha  of 
BisCit, 

Mathew,  F.,  obitiiary  notice  of,  li. 
Kedharat,  Sir  W.  it^  obituary  notice 

of,  xxii  et  *eq. 
Melanesian  languages,  484  et  uq, 

Me«shncyi,  (Icrivntion  of  the  nnme,  53C. 

Muyuurd,  M.  llurbiur  de,  Lis  bio- 
graphical notes  on  Mirza  Fath-'Ali, 
104. 

MeysOn,  different  versionn  of  the  Song 
of,  2fiS  et  seq.  ;  the  (question  of  the 
authorship  of,  historically  investi- 
gated, 279  et  $tq.     See  also  Maisun. 

Mirza  Futh-'Ali,  author  of  the  Azer- 
baijani-Turkish original  of  **The 
Alcnemist,*'  Ifl3 ;  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard's  biographical  notes  on, 
lOi;  short  <»lietch  of  tw«  other  of 
his  plavs,  The  Thief-Taker,"  and 
"  The  Attonicys," 

Mirza  Ja'afar,  translator  of  the  Persian 
play  ''The  Akhemist,'*  mS- 

Mokta-el-Hadid,  the  mines  of,  M< 

Mnng6l  branch  of  latifn3a{j^es,  178. 

MuMEH- Williams,  Prol.  Sir  M..  "On 
Buddhism  in  its  Helation  to  Brah- 
manism,"  Art.  VIII.,  pp.  127-166. 

Kontefiore,  Sir  Moses,  obituary  notice 
of,  xlix. 

MoKRisoN,  M.  A  ,  *' The  Geographical 

Dijitribation  of  the  Modem  T6rki 

Lauguitgt'14,'*  Art.  X.,  pp.  177-lUj 

(with  a  Maj^). 
Moses,  derivation  of  the  name,  632. 
Mtiatnya,  the  sixth  Khalif,  and  his 

wifu  Maitiun, 


*'  Mnd  Architecture,'*  336. 

Muhammad,  8tory  of  an  uncle  of,  re- 
siding in  Canton,  ^ 

Muh  wang,  the  l^ndary  visit  of,  to 
Si  wang  mu  (illustrated  Plate 
IX.),  474. 

Muh  Wang's  steeds,  enumeration  of, 

Muir,  Sir  W.,  letter  from,  pointing 

out  a  correction  to  be  made  in  his 
Life  of  Mahomet,"  ifiS. 
Miiller,  Dr.  F.,  his  contributions  to  the 

Buiibman  hiugunge,  .iiL 
Miiller,  Prof.  Max,  his  notice  of  the 

abrupt  change  in  Hindu  literature, 

381. 

Murghab,  description  of  caves  on  the, 
^  et  tq. 

Mut,  rp«;mblance  of  a  Chinese  sailp- 
ture  to  thu  godde&s  (illuj>trat4xi — sc^e 
Plate  VII.),  113. 


Nabatha?an  inscriptions,  their  bearing 

on  Arabian  history,  cxxxvi,  cxxxvii. 
Nasir  ebn  Kalaoun,  the  mosque  of,  477 

et  stq.  ;  iu^cripdons  in  the,  text  and 

trani»lation,  479,  481. 
Nafy  the  professional  singer  in  India 

BO  callwl  210. 
National  Authum,  Oriental  translations 

of  the,  cix. 
Naukratis,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  dis- 
coveries at,  cxxvii. 
Naville,  E. ,  the  order  of  the  Bed  Eagle 

bestowed  on,  ^fifi. 
Noer,  Count  F.  A.  von,  his  "  Life  of 

Akbar,"  cxlviii. 
Kogai  language,  llfi. 
North  China  Branch  R.A.S.,  list  of 

papen*  in  the  Journal  of  the,  Ixiii. 
Northern  India,  the  iuvtutiuu  oi,  by  the 

Yueh-chi,  8Ifi^ 
"  Notes  of  the  Quarter,'*  462-467, 648- 

669. 

Nigritoide  race,  a,  supposed  common 
ancestors  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Bushmen,  M. 

Nir\  iiua,  Prof.  Monier- Williams'  views 
of,       et  uq. 

Nii-kwa,  a  Chinepo  legendary  mon- 
strosity (illustrated— see  Plate  I.), 

Numeration,  the  Chaldsan  intricate 
svptem  of,  384. 

Numidiau  marbles,  note  on  the,  48. 

Numismatics,  recent  contributions  re- 
lating to.  cxl,  668. 

Nut.  the  goddess  (illustrated — see  Plate 
VIII.),  im 
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»'  Nn/hntu-l-Ktiltib,"  by  Hamd-Ullah 

Mu>taufi  Kiizviui,  nine  copies  of  it 
in  the  BrilLih  Miuieuiu,  2iUL 


Obituary  Notioet.  Se«  Batten.  Birch, 
Broch,  Brossct,  Brown,  Cossels, 
Fer^usson,  Fonster,  Guyanl,  Huber, 
Kalisch,  Mathcw,  Menhiirst,  JUlg, 
Montefiore,  randitTaraNuth  Turka- 
vachaiipati,  Phayre,  Hornier,  Robin- 
son, St.  Piirbe,  Seyffartb,  Subhi 
Pasha,  Theodores,  Thomas,  The 
Mah&r&ja  of  Travancore,  Yaux,  and 
Znnz. 

Oceania,  rppont  books  relating  to  the 

languages  of,  clxiv. 
'Okbara,  a  mint-city  of  the  Ma'n 

dynasty,  515. 
'Okayl,  history  of   the  Banu, 

tt  seq. 

'Okajil,  pedigree  of  the  subtribes  of, 

facing  pagf  [il^ 
'Okayli  rrince8  of  Mesopotamia  and 

*Iru]L,  genealogical  table  of  the, 

facing  page  62fi. 
Old  Testamf^nt,  Foreign  Words  in  the 

Hebrew  Text  of  the,  527  et  »eq. 
Oriental^  cosmopolitanism  of  the  term, 

Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, offers  two  prizes  for  essays  on 
Oncntal  eubjects,  cl. 

Osiris,  the  god,  471. 

Osm&nii  language,  ISD. 

Ostramof ,  P.  P. ,  engaged  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of 
Turkestan,  etc.,  IM. 

Pahlari  literature,  recent  additions  to, 
cxii,  n5ft. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd,  summary 

of  the  publications  by  the,  Ixxx,  554. 
PtUi,  recent  additions  to  the  literature 

of,  cxi,  557. 
Pali  Text  Society,  recent  publications 

of  the,  cxi. 
Pandit  Tara  Nath  TarkaTaehaapati, 

obituary  notice  of,  li. 
"  Panjab  Notes  and  Queries."  562. 
Pasha,  derivation  of  the  word,  539. 
Pe,  the  goddess,  repretiented  as  over- 

shado\ii'ing  the  earth  (iUustrated— 

see  Plato  YI.).  472. 
Penjdeh,  description  and  plates  of  the 

caves  at,  &2  et  $tq. 
Perrot  and  Chipioz,  their  "Art  in 

Chaldiea  and  Assyria,"  quoted  from, 

368,  mt=^ 


Persian  literature,  a  modem  contri- 
butor to,  LM  et  seq. 

Persian  literature,  recent  additions  to, 
cxiii,  558. 

Persian  play,  *♦  The  Alchemist,"  1113 
el  uq. 

Pharaoh,  derivation  of   the  name, 

529. 
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THE  SIXTY-TniliD 
ANNIVEESAEY  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

MM  on  ^  im  of  Jfay^  1686, 
COL.  HENBY  YULE,  03^  PSESIDENl', 

UK  THE  CHAUU 


Opbnuio  Add&bss. 

I  SHALL  not  occnpy  much  of  your  time,  but  it  seems  only 
right  and  desirable  on  this  our  AnniTenary  that  the  person 
who,  somewhat  onaeconntably  to  himself,  finds  himself  in 
the  Chair  of  this  Society,  should  say  something  on  the 
position  and  current  history  of  the  Society. 

What  first  strikes  as  is  the  melaneholy  retrospeet  of  the 
past  winter.  It  is  like  the  surrey  of  a  battle-field.  Death 
has  been  busy  in  all  circles,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
wielded  his  weapon  nowhere  more  actively  than  in  that 
small  oomer  ocenpied  by  our  Soeiety,— striking  down  there 
several  of  our  most  eminent  and  valuable  members — Mr. 
Vauz,  Dr.  Birch,  Sir  Walter  Medhurst,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre, 
James  Feigosson,  Edward  Thomas,  and  Sir  William  fiobin- 
son.  Full  reeords  of  all  these  will  appear  in  our 
Annual  Beport,  but  I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
speaking  particularly  of  some  of  themi  with  whose  coonten- 
▼OL.  xTm.— [niw  amis.]  ▲ 
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aneei  we  are  roest  f&miliar,  and  whose  lofls  seems  to  change 

the  aspect  of  our  body,  as  tho  rfinoval  of  the  most  familiar 
spires  md  towers  of  Westminster  would  change  the  aspect 
of  that  quarter  of  our  capital. 

With  Mr.  Yanx  I  can  hardly  saj  that  I  enjoyed  intimacy, 
though  our  relations  were  always  cordial  and  kindly.  Pbayre, 
f  ergusson,  and  Thomas  I  had  long  been  permitted  to  count 
as  familiar  friends.  All  that  I  will  say  of  Mr.  Yaux  is 
that  this  Society  owes  him  a  heavy  deht  of  gratitude.  The 
Society  had  reached  rather  a  low  elib  when  he  joined  us, 
but  the  result  of  his  exertions,  heaviiy  weighted  as  they 
were  hy  his  deteriorated  sight,  was  to  raise  both  our  list 
of  membership  and  the  quality  of  the  Journal  to  a  for  higher 
level  ;  whilst  hU  kindly  helpful  spirit  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  inquirers  ^ 

The  next  whom  we  had  to  lament  was  James  Feigusson, 
intimately  associated  with  the  Society  ever  since  any  of  us 
here  present  have  known  it.  He,  like  Phayre,  was  a  man 
whoj  in  the  main,  educated  himself.  Sent  to  ludia  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  planter  and  a  merchant 
in  Bengal,  t.^.  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  which  hardly 
affords  the  trace  of  an  ancient  building.  His  inborn  taste 
led  ihiu  to  give  himself  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and 
to  devote  the  earliest  opportunities  afforded  by  leisure  and 
means  to  travelling  over  India,  in  days  when  such  travelling 
was  a  laborious  business,  examining,  comparing,  and  drawing 
its  ancient  remains.  His  membership  ot  this  Society  dates 
from  I844»  His  active  mind  and  indefatigable  industry  found 
wide  and  various  fields,  the  connexion  of  all  of  which  is 
to  be  found  iu  paths  binding  them  either  to  ta^te  or  to 
construction.  Of  his  Oriental  work  we  would  naturally  speak 
most  prominently  here.  That  embraced  his  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Indian  Architecture,"  ^*The  Bock  Temples  of 

*  Here  follow  three  or  four  paragraphs  whielk  will  be  found  ill  ilie  PMident^t 
ObitaMj  JNotiM  ol  fiir  Axthut  rktfn  at  page  x. 
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India  "  (the  subject  of  one  of  bis  latest,  as  it  was  of  one 
of  his  earliest  woilcs),  that  treasure-hoase  the  Tolnme  (one 
of  his  great  series  on  the  "  History  of  Architecture  ")  which 
treats  of  Indian  and  Oriental  styles,  the  two  editions  of  the 
femarkable  book  so  rich  in  varied  interest  which  he  called 
^Tree  and  Serpent  Worship/'  and  namerons  papers  in 
the  Transactions  of  this  and  other  societies  on  subjects  of 
Indian  Architecture  and  Archaaology.  Another  branch  of 
Study  which  he  pursued  with  the  keenest  ardour  and  acumen 
was  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  dates  of  its  remains, 
and  the  identity  of  the  most  noted  sites  :  these  gave  birth 
to  a  whole  series  of  dissertations,  including  his  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,^  enough  of  themselves  to  have  made 
a  man  famous.  A  third  subject  embraced  his  ideas  on 
fortification,  and  their  application  to  the  defence  of  our  ports. 
Though  his  particular  theories  were  not  accepted,  his 
publication  on  this  subject  in  1849  led  to  his  subsequent 
appointment  to  the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  and  had 
no  small  bearing  on  the  defences  actually  carried  out.  Through 
his  Jerusalem  studies,  and  the  interest  and  controTersy  they 
created,  he  was,  in  eflfect,  the  father  of  the  Surrey  of  the  Holy 
City  and  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  of  all  that 
it  has  accomplished  and  may  yet  accomplish.  The  lighting 
of  Greek  temples  wis  another  subject  on  which  he  held 
original  views,  and  strong  ones,  as  he  did  on  most  subjects, 
and  which  he  applied  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  that 
Kew  gallery  which  he  designed  for  Miss  North,  when  that 
accomplished  and  munificent  lady  presented  it,  along  with 
her  beautiful  drawings  of  tropiciil  vegetation,  to  the  Nation. 
The  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  was  another  matter  in  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part,  but  it  is  a  burning  subject,  and 
an  Asiatic  Sodety  has  no  call  to  meddle  with  its  con- 
troversies. Mr.  Fergusson's  was  a  character  which  illustrates 
in  various  ways  the  petfervidtm  inf^emum  proverbially  as- 
signed to  his  countrymen.  His  convictions  on  all  subjects 
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were  intense.  When  he  pat  forward  a  proposition,  it  was 
very  far  from  his  intention  that  it  should  be  moulded  or 
whittled  by  hostile  hands  :  the  character  qualis  ab  incfpio 
generally  applied  to  any  opinion  of  his,  and  in  controversy  he 
hit  very  hard,  and  too  often  needlessly  hard.  Even  those  who 
gave  and  took  hard  knocks  in  strife  with  him  ache,  we  trust,  no 
longer.  We,  again,  and  there  are  many  of  us,  whose  happier 
fortune  it  was  to  have  no  such  passages  of  arms  with  him,  look 
back  only  to  his  ripe  8as:acity,  his  kindly  appreciation  of  our 
work,  his  constant  readiness  to  open  the  matchless  stores  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  rich  abundance  of  his  collections  in  books 
and  photographs,  to  those  who  sought  help  in  their  researches. 

Next  on  our  casualty-roll  is  Edward  Thomas,  and  time 
allows  nie  but  to  say  a  word  of  that  honest,  friendly  soul, 
whose  name  was  recognized  over  Europe  as  a  prince  in 
Oriental  numismatics,  and  was  honoured  by  assumption 
into  the  Foreign  Lists  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  aggregate  of  his  work 
is  immense,  though  much  of  it  lies  in  articles  scattered  over 
various  periodicals.  His  name  will  be  preserved  by  these, 
by  his  Chronicles,  derived  from  coinage,  of  the  so-called 
Patau  kings  of  Delhi,  and  by  his  intimate  association  with 
the  publication  of  James  Prinsep's  Essays,  with  the  historical 
collections  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  with  the  new  edition 
of  Marsden's  Numismata  Orientalia. 

On  one  other  subject  I  will  touch  before  sitting  down.  Mr, 
Kay,  a  respected  member  of  our  Council,  has  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  our  Secretary  on  a  matter  of  which  we  are  all 
too  conscious,  i.e.  the  deplorably  low  ebb  at  which  the  study 
of  Eastern  languages  and  literature  stands  in  this  country, 
and  on  which  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  causes  and  the  possible  remedies  for 
this  state  of  things.  I  feel  strongly  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ka)'*a 
obserj^^ons,  and  I  may  say  in  passing,  and  in  all  sincerity, 
s  were  in  a  better  state,  this  chair  would  not 
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be  filled  as  it  is  to- day.  But  what  I  wish  to  mention 
is  that  we  are  attempting  to  carry  oat  Mr.  Kay'a  anggestionB, 
and  along  with  them  to  devise  means  for  extending  the 

membership  of  this  Society  and  the  interest  in  its  pursuits. 
A  special  committee  lias  accordingly  been  named^  consisting 
of  Mr.  Bendall^  Mr.  Dickens^  Mr,  Kay»  Gen.  Madagan 
and  Mr.  Thornton,  with  Mr.  Oust  and  onr  Seeretary  as 
eX'Offido  members  ;  and  the  following  heads  of  inquiry  have 
been  indicated  to  them,  without  excluding  others  of  a  kindred 
•  kind  that  may  suggest  themselTCS :— * 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  list  of  appointmeuts  iu  Eii^Iaiid— 
in  Government  establishments^  universities  and  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  sorts— for  which  a  scholarly  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  languages  is  a  neoessary  or  important 
qualiEcatioQ  ;  with  the  emoluments  of  each  and  the  mode 
of  appointment. 

2.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  approaching  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Universities,  the  City  Companies,  etc.,  for  support 
in  the  promotion  of  Oriental  studies. 

3.  Regarding  the  possibility  and  expediency  of  amalgamat- 
ing this  Society  with  any  other  of  kindred  objects,  and  of 
reducing  the  scale  of  subscription  now  in  force. 

4.  Whether  the  publication  of  Oriental  works  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Journal  should  be  undertaken. 

5.  The  consideration  of  any  means  by  which  the  Society 
could  bo  rendered  more  popular,  consistent  with  its  objects 
and  character, 

BSPOBT. 

Memhers.^^hQ  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have 
to  report  that,  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  hold 
on  Monday,  May  18, 1885,  there  has  been  the  following  de- 
crease in,  and  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  Society's  Members. 

They  announce  with  regret  the  loss,  by  DeM^  of  ten 
BMleid  Members,  viz.— 
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tam  Fttgwrnma,  E«).,  C.I.B.,  D.CJL,  LL.D.,  F.E.B^  Vim^ 

Edward  Thomaa,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  F.R  ^^  ,  Tmuurtr. 

lieut  -Gen.  Sir  Axftkor  Phajn«i  G.C.M.Q.,  &.C.S.I.,  C3.,  JKMir 

o/"  Council. 

8ir  W.  Iio6«  Kobiuson,  E.C.S.I.,  Member  of  Coumil. 
Sir  Valtar  MiidliDnl,  X.O^ 
Sir  Mom  Montollon»  Bart. 

W.  E.  Fowter,  Baq,,  M.P. 
Col.  C.  Ratcliff. 

W  S.  Gillf.tt,  Esq. 
Francis  MaUieW|  Esq^. 

of  four  Non-Resident  Members, 

The  Mah&r&ja  of  TraTancon* 
Sir  Robert  Dalyell,  Btrfe. 

Rev.  James  Vaughftn. 
H.  L.  St  Barbe,  Esq. 

Also  tho  lo8S|  by  Retiretnent  or  otherwise^  o£  15  Resident 
Members, 

Ind  Abtahiiiia,  Bh). 

H.  St.  C.  Baddeley,  Biq. 

Rev.  8.  Barotiiiiu. 
E.  A.  Budge, 

Hon.  E  Drutntuoud, 
Biiihop  of  Durham. 

Fimg-Tee,  Semtery  ChinMe  L^gatiocu 

Alexander  Grant,  Esq.,  O.U. 
Joseph  Haynes,  Eiq. 
Sir  T..  Jackson. 
Arthur  Lillie,  Esq. 
C.  W.  Payne,  Esq. 
Mavqneif  d  SaUsbuy. 
Br.  Forbea  WaiMni. 

and  9  Non-Bemdeni  Members, 

CoL  J.  Cadell. 
R.  Gordon,  Esq. 
B.  O.  Keene,  Esq. 
Bar.  W.  B.  Kaer. 
0.  B.  Undsay,  Esq. 
E.  H.  Man,  Esq. 
Ber,  ^Y,  T.  Piltcr. 
Gen.  Sir  H.  Thuillier. 
Rev.  iCohert  Bruce. 
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They  have,  moreover,  to  regret  the  loss  by  Death  uf  their 
distingoished  Ilonorary  Member, 

]>r.  fiamnal  Biich»  LUD. 

of  one  of  their  Foreign  Members, 
Fioieaaor  QiutaTus  SejSftrth. 

and  of  their  able  and  well-known  Seenkuy^ 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  great  pleaanre  in  annonneing 
that  thej  have  eleeted,  ae  Bmdmt  Membera* 

Herbert  Wigrum,  Esq. 

T.  D.  Edwaids,  Esq. 

Thomts  G«itler,  Esq. 

Milt  Agues  Sndlli* 

E.  Debnax  Morgan,  Esq. 

The  Vcncrtibk-  Archd«uw&  HaRjaon,  1I.A. 

E.  W.  Fra?er,  Esq. 

H.  Prit-tlen,  Esq. 

Herbert  Barnes,  Esq. 

lieatb  Ow«A  Wheclar. 

and  as  Non^Bmd&U  Memben^ 

The  Bight  Hon*  the  Sari  of  HxSxfdn^  Tioeroj  cf  India. 

Professor  J.  Arery. 

Dr.  Jo«6  de  Fonseca. 

Dr.  Dominic  D'Munte. 

Govind  Prasad  Dabe. 

A.  R.  Colqahoun,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Seott,  Esq. 

Dr.  WiUiian  UHlaoB  ToaenM. 

Mr.  Joatioe  Soott. 

the  difference  showing  a  loss  to  the  Society  of  nineteen 
Members,  of  whom  fourteen  are  death  casualtiea. 

Of  the  peiBonal  history  of  deceased  MemberB  and  Officers 
^notably  the  more  dietinguisbed  in  relation  to  the  objeets 
of  the  Society — a  few  words  will  now  be  said. 

Willi nm  Sandys  Wright  Vaux,  sou  of  the  Heverend  W, 
Vans,  Prebendary  .of  Winchester, -  was  bom  at  Oxford  on 
the  28th  February,  1818.  His  second  name,  Sandys,  was 
given  to  him  after  a  distinguished  ancestor  on  the  maternal 
side,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Yori^  in  1676.   He  was  educated 
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at  Westminster,  a  school  for  which  he  always  retained  » 
boyish  enthusiasm ;  and  he  graduated  B.A,  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  1840.  The  following  year  he  wb»  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Antiquitiee  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  JaTuiary,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  Coiii^  and  ^ledais 
there,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1870.  From  about  that 
date  until  1876  he  was  engaged  on  a  catalogue  of  the  coins 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  for  the  University  of  Ox(brd.  In 
January,  1876,  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  the  2l8t  June,  18S5, 
the  day  of  his  deaths  carrying  on  his  daily  routine  of  work  np 
to  the  19th  idem. 

He  was  also  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Literature  from  1852  to  1858^  and  Secretary  from  1858  to 
1885,  on  the  28th  January  of  which  hitter  year  he  tendered 
his  resignatian — finally  retiring  at  the  Anniversary  in  April. 
Of  the  Numismatic  Society  he  was  President  for  exactly 
twenty  years,  or  from  November,  1855,  to  NoTember,  1875. 

He  published  in  1851  ^'Ntneyeh  and  Persepolis/'  a 
Tolume  which  reached  four  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
Germany  also  in  the  same  year  a  Handbook  to  the 
Antiquitiee  of  the  British  Museum."  In  1856  he  edited 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society  Sir  Francis  Drake's  "  Wurlvi 
£ncompaased,"  for  which  he  wrote  a  very  able  preface. 
He  made  many  contributions  to  Smiths  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Boman  Geography  in  1854-57. 

In  1863  he  deciphered  and  edited  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  a  Collection  of  ninety  Phoenician  Inscrip- 
tions  found  at  Carthage.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1876  he  published  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Castellani  collection  of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries, 
Oxford,  and  the  next  year  Greek  Cities  and  Ishwds  of  Asia 
Minor*'  for  the  series  of  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments/* He  added  to  the  same  series  a  history  of  "Persia 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Con<][uest.'* 
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His  poblioaftlona  in  the  Namismatic  Ghranide  are  as 

followa : 

In  1854.  Od  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  On  Some 
Bare  Baotrian  Goim.  On  Coins  of  Ceylon  j  with  some 
Bemarks  on  the  eo-ealled  Rin^,  and  Fish-hook  Money. 

1856.  On  Somo  Greek  Coins.    Vol.  xviii.  p.  137. 

1857.  On  Coins  disooTored  by  W.  K*  Loftos  at  Sasa. 
YoL  sx.  p.  35. 

1858.  On  Coins  of  Cbaracene.  Ibid.  p.  32.  Coins  of 
SeistAn.    Ibid.  p.  49. 

1859.  Coins  of  Marathns,  and  of  Kamtiaskires  and  Anzaze. 
Ibid.  p.  84.  An  Account  of  a  Find  of  Coins  in  Goldborongh, 
Yorkshire.  Yol.  1.  New  Series,  p.  65.  On  Some  Eemarkahle 
Greek  Coins.    Ibid.  p.  104. 

1860.  Coins  of  Cartha^.  Yol.  iii.  p.  73.  Proposed 
Coinage     Port  Philip,  Australia,  in  185S.  p.  64. 

1865.  Silver  Coins  found  at  Eccles.   Vol.  v.  p.  219. 

1866.  On  a  Coin  bearing  aPhoonici.m  Legend,  and  referring 
to  an  Alliance  between  Motya  and  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily. 
Yol.  Ti.  p.  128. 

1868.  On  English  and  Foreign  Waterloo  Medals.  Vol. 
ix.  p.  109. 

1867.  On  Coins  of  Tomi,  Caliatiay  etc.  Vol.  ix.  p.  154. 
On  a  SilTer  Coin  of  Selenens  I.  Nicator.   Yol.  z.  183. 

1875.  On  an  Uniqae  Coin  of  Platen,  a  King  of  Bactriana. 

Vol.  XV.  p.  1. 

1876.  Indenture  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  relating 
to  certain  Farthings  of  James  L   YoL  xn,  p.  235* 

Mnch  might  be  said  of  the  amiable  charaeter  and  Taried 
accomplishments  of  the  late  Mr.  Yaux.  His  work  for  nearly 
ten  years  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  the  Journal,  and  more  especially  in  the  Honorary 
Secretary's  remarks  attached  to  the  last  year's  Beport,  and 
the  special  care  he  took  to  advance  the  Society's  interests,  as 
well  as  the  marked  success  which  attended  his  eiforts,  were 
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Bneh  as  eould  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  hj  its  Gonncn  aod 

Officers.  Those  who  knew  him  out  of  this  particular  sphere 
of  usefiilness  have  borne,  and  will  still  bear,  ready  testimou/ 
to  the  QiiiTenality  of  his  knowledge^  his  industiy  and 
devotion,  his  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  eonciliatorineoSy 
and  readiness  to  help  and  oblige. 

The  late  Secretary's  remains  were  consigned  to  their 
testing-plaee,  at  the  Brompton  Cemeteiy,  on  Friday^  Jane  26* 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering. 

Among  those  of  our  members  whose  loss  during  the  last 
season  we  have  to  record,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most 
deeply  lamented  is  8ir  Arikur  Phaiyre?- 

He  had  not  settled  among  us  in  London,  like  others  whom 
we  commemorate  to-day.  Though  born  in  England,  lie  always 
reckoned  himself  an  Irishman,  and  in  IreUnd,  after  his 
retirement  from  active  employment,  he  set  np  his  head- 
quarters. But  he  rej^ularly  visited  London  in  the  suiiiiuer, 
and  was  gladly  welcome  1  at  tlie  Council- table  of  our  Society, 
and  at  the  Athenfisum  Club.  He  is  sorely  missed  at  both, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  the  councils  of  his  countiy^for  his  death 
occurred  just  as  the  conquest  of  Upper  Burma  bad  taken 
place,  and  when  his  advice  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
value.  His  last  public  utterance  was  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  The  Tmm  of  13th  October  last,  iu  whicli  ho  gave  his 
imliesitating  approval  to  the  military  intervention  ibr  the 
deposition  of  King  Theebaw.  There  could  have  been  no 
more  valuable  sanction  to  the  righteousness  of  that  measure. 
Phayre  was  not  ouly  eminently  just,  but  had  ever  been  the 
true  friend  of  the  King  of  Burma^  and  the  most  moderate 
of  men  in  his  dealings  with  his  government. 

Arthur  Purves  Phayre  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  7th  May, 

^  The  foundation  of  this  notice  is  one  of  greater  len^h  compiled  by  mo  for 
the  February  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societr. 
But  since  then  I  hare  been  favoured  >vith  memoranda  by  Ueut.-General  Sir 
Kicliard  Meade  and  bj  Majox-Qeneral  Bunet  fozd,  of  whioh  ttifantagv  bai 
beea  taken. — H.  Yuu. 
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1812,  the  son  of  Richard  Phayre,  Esq.,  a  resident  there,  and 
l^randson  of  Colonel  Fhayre,  of  Killoughran  Forest,  in  the 
county  Wexford,  He  went  to  India  as  a  Cadet  in  1829,  and 
seryed  for  some  years  with  tlie  7th  Bengal  N.  L  Going  early 
into  the  service,  he  had  not  received  much  instruction  ;  but 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  engaged  in  educating^ 
himself.  Early  friends  who  sarvive  describe  Phayre  when 
a  young  subaltern  as  hardy  and  temperate  in  his  habits, 
reading,  thinking,  and  making  notes,  delighting  in  argument, 
sometimes  in  paradox,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion  in 
camp.  In  1834  he  was  selected  for  seryice  with  one  of  those 
locjil  corps  which  often  formed  a  door  to  employment  of  a 
higher  kind ;  but  nothing  important  came  of  this  till  1837, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Arakan,  then  Captain  Bogle  (afterwards  Sir  Archibald). 

Arakan,  though  geographically  so  near  Calcutta,  was  then 
practically  one  of  the  most  secluded  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
its  population  scanty,  and  its  only  communication  with  the 
outer  world  maintained  by  a  sailing  vessel  which  came  from 
the  Hoogly  about  once  in  six  weeks.  Sir  Richard  Meade, 
who,  as  a  very  yonng  officer,  stayed  with  Phayre  at  Akyab, 
records  the  impression  which  the  latter  then  made  on  him, 
that  "he  was  an  officer  of  thought  and  judgment  lar  beyond  Lis 
years  and  standing.  In  his  conversation,  his  earnest  regard 
for  the  welfiure  and  interests  of  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
love  of  justice,  and  an  entire  absence  of  self-assertion,  or 
indeed  of  self  in  any  shape,  were  very  striking.  One  felt 
that  he  was  a  man  of  real  work  and  worth.  ...  I  well  re- 

• 

member  one  ev^ing,  when  I  was  sitting  ontside  with  him,  a 

number  of  people  brouf^ht  in  the  body  of  a  hill-tis;er,  which 
had  been  killed  by  a  Mugh  with  a  single  blow  of  his  dhao. 
The  man  had  been  in  his  house,  when  he  heard  a  cry  from 
the  garden,  and  running  oat  he  saw  his  brother  struck  down 
by  the  beast.  Seizing  his  dhao^  he  rushed  on  the  tiger,  and 
with  one  lucky  blow  in  the  neck  disabled,  and  then  killed 
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it.  The  brother  was  not  seriously  injured.  Phayre  com- 
mended  the  act  in  terms  which  evidently  delighted  the  man 
and  his  friends ;  then  going  into  the  house,  he  brought  out 
a  handful  of  rupees  as  a  reward  for  his  brave  deed." 

In  solitude  at  Sandoway,  where  he  spent  two  years  of  his 
Arakan  service,  Phayre  had  ample  scope  not  only  for  that 
study  of  the  Burmese  language  and  character,  in  which  he 
stood  so  high,  but  for  the  pursuit  of  that  self-cultivation  which 
led  all  who  knew  him  in  later  life  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of 
exceptionally  good  education.  The  purity  of  his  life,  in  a 
province  where  laxity  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
earned  the  exceptional  respect  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

At  an  early  period  of  Phayre's  service  in  Arakan,  we  find 
him  associated  with  Lieut,  (now  Lieut.-General)  Albert 
Fytche,  who  long  afterwards  succeeded  him  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Burma,  in  an  expedition  for  the  punish- 
ment of  a  hill-tribe,  the  Walien,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Arakan  River,  whose  unexplored  fastnesses  were  supposed  to 
be  inaccessible  to  our  arms.  The  chief  stronghold  of  these 
caterans,  4000  feet  above  the  valley,  was  scaled  and  destroyed, 
and  both  Phayre  and  Fytche  received  high  commendation. 

In  1846  Phayre  was  transferred  to  Moulmein  as  principal 
assistant  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin,  then  Commissioner  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  three  years  later  his  merits,  by 
this  time  well  known  to  Government,  were  rewarded  with  the 
Commissionership  of  Arakan.  He  held  this  position  when 
the  second  Burmese  war  broke  out  in  1862,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Province  of  Pegu  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions, 
Phayre,  not  the  oldest,  but  certainly  the  ablest  of  the  officers 
associated  with  Burmese  adminstration,  was  nominated  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  the  charge  of  the  new  territory. 

He  governed  the  Delta  province  for  ten  years  as  Com- 
missioner. His  name,  when  he  entered  it,  was  not  strange 
to  the  people.  His  justice  and  firmness,  his  great  liberality, 
his  mastery  of  the  language,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
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those  whom  he  had  ruled  in  the  adjoming  provinces,  were 
known  and  appreeiatod ;  whilst  his  commanding  figiire»  his 
dignity,  coQitesy,  and  high  personal  ehaiacter,  his  considerate 
and  patient  be;ii  injr,  all  combined  to  win  him  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  those  whom  he  was  called  to  goyem. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  rale  in  Pegn  were  fnli  of 
anxieties  to  Phayre.  He  was  especially  exercised  by  the 
troubles  of  dacoity  in  the  Tiiarawadi  and  other  districts.  The 
auppression  of  this  was  a  service  of  most  harassing  character, 
and  very  unpopular  with  the  army,  whilst  more  than  one  officer 
of  good  previous  reputation  broke  down  under  the  trial.  But 
iu  those  two  years  (1853-1854)  the  country  greatly  quieted 
down»  and  from  1855  dates  the  extraordinary  progress  made 
by  the  new  province. 

'  His  autlioritv  was  in  1862  extended  over  the  whole  of  our 
Burmese  provinces,  whichy  under  the  denomination  of  British 
Bnrma^  embraced  a  continuous  sea-board  of  900  miles.  By  bis 
wise  and  considerate  administration,  which,  among  other 
measures,  carried  through  the  abolition  of  to  reed  labour,  the 
introduction  of  a  stable  currencjr,  the  development  of  trade, 
especially  in  the  export  of  rice,  and  the  effective  repression  of 
crime,  he  laid  thu  foundation  of  tluit  prosperity  which  liad 
reached  a  high  pitch  before  his  own  rule  terminated.  From 
the  beginning)  too,  he  was  determined  that  the  province 
should  pay  its  way;  and  whilst  he  enforced  a  rigid  economy, 
he  maintained  also  a  considerable  taxation.  But  prosperity 
went  on,  and  immigration  flowed  in  steadily*  The  population 
of  all  the  British  provinces,  Arakan,  Tenasserim,  and  Pegu, 
at  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  the  last,  was  probably  not  more 
than  1^  million.    In  1884  it  had  grown  to  4^  millions. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave  much  attention  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  rule  was  that  of  vernacular  education. 
Monastic  schools,  taught  by  the  p'hungt/isj  or  Budcliiist 
monks,  are  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  country.  Through 
their  agency  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  can  read 
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and  write  is  very  large.  Phayre's  idea  was  to  bring  these 
monastic  schools  under  the  ioflaence  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment, by  putting  in  the  hands  of  their  indigenona  teachers 
elementary  books  of  soand  instruction,  and  by  inducing  them 
to  enter  the  sphere  of  Government  inspection.  The  plan  was 
earned  oat,  but  has  not  always  been  viewed  with  &yoiir  hj 
the  department  concerned ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  any- 
thing very  precise  as  to  its  success.^ 

Phayre  three  times  went  as  envoy  on  the  part  of  the 
Govemor-G^eneral  to  the  Oonrt  of  Burma.  The  first  time 
was  in  1855,  with  the  object  (in  part)  of  obtaining  the  Eing'*e 
assent  by  treaty  to  the  cession  of  the  delta  province.  The 
Envoy's  conciliatory  manners  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Burmese  ideas  attracted  the  Sing's  goodwill,  but  he  would 
assent  to  no  treaty.  On  this  mission  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed,  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Envoy,  and  from  that  time  I  date  a  firiendship  and  corre- 
spondence with  my  admirable  chie^  which  death  alone  has 
interrupted,  and  in  which  1  never  ceased  to  take  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Phayre's  other  missions  occurred  in  1863  and  1866,  in 
connexion  with  trade  matters,  and  were  not  very  successful. 
The  more  than  considerate  treatment  whicii  the  King 
had  always  met  with  at  Phayre^s  hands  had  hardly  been 
appreciated  by  his  Majesty. 

Phayre  quitted  Burma  finally  in  1867,  declininsf  further 
high  employment  in  India;  and  greatly  did  he  enjoy  his 
leisure  at  home^  his  first  visit  to  Europe  since  he  had  gone 
out  nearly  forty  yean  before. 

^  I  fee  that  in  &e  year  1884-86  the  number  of  indigenous  schools  in  the  list  aa 
inspected  was  :— Monastic  schools,  3837  ;  Lay  schools,  879.  The  schools  hflpt'd 
by  *'granfai-in-aid,"  were  : — Momistic,  826 ;  Lay,  449.  Of  Monastic  schooJa 
inspected  21*6  per  cent.,  widi  8414  pupils,  are  stated  to  have  earned  granti  for 
TCiOlti,  and  687  pupils,  or  17*2  per  cent,  of  those  who  earned  grants,  passed  fnUjr 
by  one  of  the  staudaidjs.  Of  Lay  school,  atjain,  51  per  cent.,  with  4622  piipH*. 
or  14'6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  earned  r^ult-p:ranto,  and  1201  popi]»,  or 
36  per  oeni  of  tbo  nunber  who  had  etmed  grant^  passed  the  primary  school 
ezamioatiofu. 
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In  1869  he  returned  to  India  as  a  traveller,  visiting,  among 
other  |>art8»  Kashmir  and  Peshdwar,  and  their  Buddhist 
remains,  with  great  interest ;  and  then  continning  his  joomey 
round  the  globe  by  Saigon,  China,  Japan,  San  Francisco,  and 
the  United  States. 

On  his  return,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Braj,  near  Dablin« 
and  there  he  eontinned  to  haTO  his  head-quarters  for  the  rest 
of  his  uiieiiiplo^^ed  life.  lUit  1h6  public  service  was  not  yet 
ended.  In  the  latter  part  of  1874  he  was  nominated  hj 
Lord  Camarron  to  the  goyemment  of  Mauritius,  an  office 
which  he  held  with  satisfaction  to  the  colonists  and  to  the 
Queen's  Government  for  more  than  four  years.  He  returned 
home,  after  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  iu  1879.  His  death 
occurred  suddenly  in  his  lodgings  at  Bray,  on  the  night  of 
14th-15th  December,  1885.  Its  announcement  was  a  shock 
and  a  surprise  to  a  circle  of  friends  very  strongly  attached  to 
him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  over  three-soore  and  thirteen ; 
hut  who  ever  realised  the  fact  who  saw  him,  youthful  and  alert 
in  action,  and  in  his  great  stature  slim  and  lithe  as  a  palm  tree? 

In  concluding  this  abstract  of  the  career  of  a  good  and 
illustrious  man,  let  roe  note  a  few  of  his  personal  character- 
istics. Early  recollections  of  Phayro  speak  of  a  certain  gaunt 
angularity  in  his  aspect  and  bearing ;  but  assuredly  that 
process  of  self*education  that  so  long  went  on  in  him«  the 
continual  moulding  firum  within,  and  the  long  exercise  of 
aiitnoritj  and  conscious  influence,  had  replaced  this,  as  far 
back  as  my  own  remembrance  of  him  goes,  by  a  notable 
refinement  and  dignity,  whilst  there  was  an  unfiuling  courtesy 
of  manner.  These  qualities  always  tended  to  win  him  special 
favour  among  foreigners,  and  with  his  sympathy  and  fairness 
did  him  no  small  service  in  his  government  of  Mauritius, 
He  was  naturally,  as  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately 
were  a^vare,  of  a  warm  temper,  but  no  man  had  his  temper 
under  stricter  or  more  habitual  control. 

An  occupation  of  some  of  his  later  years,  resumed  firom  time 
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to  time,  vat  the  pfepavation  of  iiis  Hutoxy  of  Burma^  fioall j 
published  hj  Triibner  in  1888.    It  is  diffienlt  to  attraei 

readers  to  such  a  subject,  except  under  the  passing  stimulus  ot 
events  directly  adding  to  the  matter  of  finnneae  hiatoiy.  Bat 
Phayre's  work  is  oarefhl,  lucid,  and  excellent.  I  hare  tecoDtly 
been  told  that  he  left  belaud  a  carefully  revised  edition  of 
this  History  iu  type.  He  also  pubhshed,  in  1882,  as  a  £i8ci* 
cnliui  of  the  Inkmatumal  Numimata  Oneniaka,  a  work  on  the 
coins  of  Arakan,  Pegu,  and  Burma. 

Some  fifteen  papers  on  subjects  of  a  similar  character,  and 
in  part  contributions  to  the  eventual  preparation  of  the  works 
mentioned,  appeared  fiN>m  time  to  time  between  1841  and 
IbSl,  chiefly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ot  Benfral. 

Let  me  conclude  with  words  already  used  in  the  obituary 
notice,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  note  at  p.  x« 

Just,  humane,  magnanimous,  beneficent,  animated  by  an 
extraordiuary  sense  of  duty,  courteous,  niodost — I  never 
remember  an  instance  in  whidh  himself  or  his  claims,  or  his 
rights,  much  leea  hia  merita,  made  any  part  directly  or 
indirectly  in  bis  words  or  acts,— -with  the  vrisdom  to  build 
up  a  state,  as  he  built  up  a  great  province:  what  a  con- 
temptible thing  seems  the  oratory  on  which  men  set  such 
value,  and  bestow  such  admiring  epithets,-^  tool  as  apt  and 

as  often  used  to  destroy  a  kingdom  as  to  build  one  up, — beside 
such  a  combination  of  qualities  as  these  1"  ^ 

jDr.  Samuel  Bireh,^  who  was  elected  an  Honoiaty  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  year  1966,  was  Uie 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rer,  Samuel  Birohi  D«D^  Hector 

>  A  morenMnt  is  on  foot  for  tlie  met^kuL  ol  t  MDcnlal  to  Sir  Arthur  Pha^n^ 

of  which  the  Seen  tnrv  in  this  country  is  Mnjor-Gpncral  Burnet  l\m\.  11, 
Queensborough  Terrace,  W.  For  the  same  object  a  meetiiif  was  held  at 
KaugooQ,  uu  the  6th  of  March  last.  It  is  I  presuine  a  tign  of  the  tran&itorj 
duaaoler  of  society  there  that  the  meeting  is  reported  to  have  been  *'not  rery 
numerously  attended.*'  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Tenenible  Roman  Cnthnlic 
Bishop  liigundtit,  who  was  one  of  Phayre's  oldest  and  must  valued  fhendt»,  was 
uuable,  probably  from  hk  great  tge,  to  attend ;  and  lliat  Ibe  ehief  meBiber  of  tha 
American  Mission  was  also  prevented  by  illness  from  bein^  nrt  sent. 
«  OUtoary  fiotioe  mppUed  bj  Mr.  To.  0.  Pinohei,  BritiiJi  MaseonL 
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of  St  Maiy  Woolnoth,  and  Yicar  of  Little  Marlow, 

liuckini^harnshire.      His   grandfather   was    Samuel  Eirch, 
of  Corniiili   (the  old  business  still  bears  the  name  of 
Birch,  though  it  is  not  in  hereditary  hands),  who  was 
not  unknown  as  an  author,  and  who  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  Alderman,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1814-15.    Dr.  Birch  was  educated  at  Greenwich,  Blackheath, 
and  at  Merchant  Taylors^  School,  where  he  gained  great 
distinction,  and  received  an  excellent  education,  which  un- 
doubtedly stood  him  in  good  stead  ia  after-life.    In  the 
year  1834  he  entered  Goremment  service^  under  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Records,  and  in  January,  1836,  received 
an  appointmeni  uiuler  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  whose  service  he  passed  only  a  few  days  less  than  fifty 
years.   On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  Dr.  Birch  became 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  which  then 
included  the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Roman,  British  and  Oriental 
arehflBology,  as  well  as  numismatics  and  ethnology.   In  1861, 
when  this  very  mtscellaneons  department  was  divided,  Dr. 
Eirch  was  raised  to  the  responsible  position  of  Keeper  of 
the  British,  Mediaeval,  and  Oriental  sections ;  and  at  a  later 
Bttbdivision,  he  was  left  with  the  strictly  Oriental  (Egyptian^ 
Assyrian,  Phosnician,  and  Himyaritic)  Antiquities  under  his 
charge,  retaining  the  post  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Birch  had  studied 
Chinese,  and  his  first  important  duty  at  the  Museum  was 
the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  coins  of  China.  He 
published,  also,  several  articles  and  books,  of  which  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Chinese  writings.  Friends  till  Death,  The  Elfin 
JFhM$t  The  Chineee  Wid&w,  and  The  Casket  of  Genu,  may 
be  mentioned.  One  (or  more  thau  one)  of  these  works  was  trans- 
lated and  published  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago.  Besides  the 
stndy  of  the  Chinese  coinage,  Dr.  Birch  also  devoted  himself 
for  a  time,  to  the  study  of  the  coinage  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
This  resulted  in  the  recovery,  in  1644,  of  the  royal  name 
VOL.  XTin.— [nw  tnnib]  b 
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Taaeionmas,  the  &ther  of  Gonobelin,  from  a  few  abbreTiated 
legends  (up  to  that  time  unexplained)  found  on  the  coins 

of  tlie  period. 

It  was  to  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  language, 
and  literatare,  however,  to  whioh  he  altimately  devoted  him- 
self. Entering  upon  the  study  at  the  time  when  veiy  little 
of  a  trustworthy  nature  existed,  and  jireat  discredit  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  discoveries  already  made  in  the  science 
of  Egyptology,  Dr.  Birch,  following  m  the  footsteps  of  Yonng 
and  Champollion,  made  himself,  by  his  detailed  studies,  so 
proficient  that  he  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  science.  It  was  he  who  first  gave  con- 
tinuous translations  of  the  Egyptian  texts ^translationa 
which,  nutwithsUiiding  the  progress  since  made  iu  the  study, 
remain,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  exact.  Among  other 
things,  he  made  translations  of  the  Hieratic  texts  pub- 
lished in  ilfto-stmile  in  the  Select  Pap(/n\  as  well  as  of  the 
well-known  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead — a  text  containing 
numberless  difficulties. 

Of  the  two  hundred  or  more  books  or  papers  by  Dr. 
Birch  upon  subjects  purely  Egyptian,  the  most  important 
(besides  those  mentioned  above)  were  The  Dictionary  of 
Mieroglyphk9  and  Egyptian  Orammar,  in  the  5th  toI.  of 
the  English  edition  of  Baron  Bunsen^s  Bgyp^e  Pksee  m 
Universal  Hist  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  lluio- 
glyphics,  a  Magical  Fapyrug,  the  great  Marris  Ft^yrua^  an 
Egyptian  Beading-book,  several  Ouidea  to  the  various 
galleries  of  his  department  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Alnwick  Castle,  The 
Coffin  (if  Amatn^  etc.  etc.  When  one  considers  how  the 
.  time  of  an  official  of  the  British  Museum  is  taken  up,  the 
numhcr  and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Birch's  works  ciui  only  be 
regarded  as  surprising.  His  great  industry  it  undoubtedly 
was  which  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  Egyptologists  in 
the  world,  with  a  reputation  which  was  fully  acknowledged 
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not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  G-ermany,  France,  Italy,— 
in  wherever    notice    is    taken   of   the  interesting 

malts  of  tbo  fiwcinatiiig  study  to  whieh  he  had  devoted 
bimeelf. 

Dr.  Birch  began,  at  an  early  period,  the  study  of 
Assyrian,  but  soon  found  that  the  acquirement  of  a  really 
naefai  knowledge  of  that  tongue  would  necessarily  oecapy 
much  of  the  time  whieh  eould  be  most  profitably  employed 
in  studying  the  subject  which  he  liad  made  his  speciality  ; 
and  the  little  whieh  he  had  learnt  of  Assyrian  was  soon 
forgotten.  Neyertheless»  he  took  an  aetive  interest  in  the 
subject  to  the  end,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  later  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier  soholara. 

As  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  Dr. 
Birch  wiLs  certainly  pre-emiiient.  His  capabiliiies  as  au 
arranger  of  antiquities  were  great,  but  he  was  much  hampered 
in  his  work  by  the  rery  limited  spaee  into  which  he  was  at 
first  oblit^ed  to  pack  the  various  objects,  and  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  Museum  during  the  last  iew 
years.  His  knowledge  of  antiquities  was  very  extensive, 
and  his  extreme  caution,  making  him  reject  everything  which 
even  seemed  to  be  fidse,  undoubtedly  kept  the  collections 
under  his  charge  free  from  the  many  forgeries  which 
abound,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  fiftkifiers  are  skiUullest. 
Dr.  Birch,  however,  suspected  everything  to  be  fiilse  until 
it  was  absolutely  proved  to  be  true.  Durins:  the  month 
of  December  last  he  received  notice  that  some  antiquities 
connected  with  my  own  special  department  were  offered  fiir 
sale  to  the  Museum,  and  he  asked  me  to  examine  them, 
remarking  (though  he  had  not  seen  the  objects)  that  they 
were  probably  forgeries.  The  &tal  illness  had  already  over- 
taken him  when  I  was  prepared  to  report  upon  the  matter. 
On  being  tuld  that  the  objects  in  question  wlto  rank 
forgeries,    I  thought  so  1 he  exclaimed,  starting  up  from 
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his  pillow,  ^^jnst  write  and  tell  the  owners  that  they  are 

not  suitable  for  acquisition  by  the  British  "Museum."  This 
is  the  line  upon  which  he  went,  in  all  transactions  with 
dealers,  and  he  was  thereby  nndonbtedly  saccessfal  in 
keeping  the  collections  under  his  charge  in  a  high  state 
of  efiiciency  and  trustworthiness. 

Although  Dr.  Birch  never  visited  the  sites  which  have 
yielded  so  plentifully  the  records  of  the  ancient  civilisation 
which  was  his  favourite  study,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  cast  this  omission  against  him  as  a  reproach ;  for  though 
a  voyage  in  Egypt  would  undoubtedly  have  given  hioi  some 
advantage  in  his  studies,  it  was  nevertheless  not  by  any 
means  indispensable.  It  was  with  deliberate  intention,  how- 
ever, that  he  stayed  at  home.  I  prefer  to  stay  here,"  he 
used  to  say,  *^  for  I  know  that  most  of  the  things  of  im- 
portance will  ultimately  be  brought  here  into  my  room.  I 
always  told  Mr.  Smith  that  he  would  die  if  he  went  to 
Assyria,  and  it  really  turned  out  as  I  predicted.^ 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life  was  the  founding,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  W.  R.  Cooper  and  others,  of  the 
/Society  <if  Biblical  Archceology^  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  Of  this  new  and  very  successful  venture 
he  was  president  from  1870,  the  date  of  its  foundation,  until 
his  death,  lie  was  also  President  of  the  London  Congress 
of  Orientalists  in  1874.  For  such  posts  as  these  he  was 
certainly  eminently  fitted  from  the  wide  range  of  his  learning 
and  reading. 

To  his  study  of  fortification  and  military  science  in  early 
youth  is  probably  to  be  attributed  that  deep  interest  in 
politics  which  was  one  of  his  most  eharaeteristie  traite, 
and  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him  will  doubtless 
remember  his  opinions  upon  the  Bussian  and  Chinese 
questions.    Though  professing  to  be  a  Liberal,  he  never^ 

theless  decidei.lly  favoured  Conservative  policy.  He  was 
very  unfavourably  impressed  by  the     three  acres  and  a 
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cow  "  idea,  and  jocularly  asked,  if  his  own  poor  two-thirds 
of  an  acre  were  to  form  part  of  some  lackj  peasant-holder's 
three  acres,  when  the  idea  eame  to  be  put  into  practice. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  one  of  the  memoirs  which  have 
been  written^  that  Dr.  Birch  was  only  a  pioneer,  and  that 
his  life  was  a  &ilure,  because  he  founded  no  school  of 
students  who,  following  their  master's  footsteps,  might  be 
able  to  continue  his  work.  His  very  numerous  works  show 
that  his  life  was  not  a  £Ekilure  as  far  as  solid  work  is 
concerned — ^indeed^  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  triumphant 
success ;  for  the  success  or  fiulnre  of  a  man's  life  does  not 
depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he  has  trained.  If  Dr. 
Birch  has  left  behind  none,  who,  being  still  young,  is 
ncTertheless  advanced  enough  to  take  his  place,  it  was  with 
deliberate  intention  on  his  part.  *'What,"  he  Mould  sa.y 
*'  is  the  use  of  trainini^  a  school  of  students  of  either 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  ?  When  they  have  beoome  proficient 
in  the  branch  which  they  have  chosen,  bow  are  they  to 
gain  their  living?  There  may  be  work  enough  to  keep 
two  or  three  in  a  miserable  kind  of  way,  but  even  this  is 
doubtful,  for  the  chances  of  getting  a  living  by  literary  work 
are  very  small,  especially  in  a  sphere  so  restricted  ;  and 
when  they  find  that  they  cannot  earn  their  living,  they  will 
naturally  forsake  the  study,  and  take  to  something  else." 
To  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  I  can  myself  testify  from 
personal  knowledge.  Wliatevcr  the  great  scholar  who  has 
just  passed  away  did,  was  the  result  of  deep  thought  and 
deliberate  intention.  Men  in  whom  real  talent  and  common 
sense  are  combined  are  rare,  and  for  this  reason  it  seemed, 
probably,  to  those  who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  him, 
that  he  was  taken  away  from  us  all  too  soon^  full  of  years 
and  honours  as  he  was.  Ijong,  however,  will  it  be,  ere 
this  talented  and  genial  scholar  will  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and  who  now  miss  his  kind  fy^e,  his 
pleasant  speech,  and  his  ready,  nn&iling  help  and  oonnseL 
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Sir  WaUer  Sorry  Medhuni^  was  bom  in  1822  in  JaTm, 
and  bis  diildbood  was  passed  at  Batavia  and  Malacca  under 

the  roof  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Sino- 
logue. He  was  subsequently  sent  home  to  Mill  Hill  Scliool, 
and  returning  to  tbe  East,  in  IS3S,  rejoined  his  familj  a4 
Macao.  As  a  child  be  bad  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Dniek 
and  Malay,  as  children  do,  without  tears,  and  he  had.  possibly 
been  introduced  to  the  study  of  Chinese.  Dr.  Medborst^ 
a  man  of  remarkable  aptitude,  independently  of  bis  attain* 
ments  as  a  student  of  the  written  language,  had  become 
a  proficient  in  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  natives  oi  Yuh 
Kien,  between  which  province  and  the  island  of  Java  aod 
tbe  Straits  Settlements,  thousands  of  Chinese  had  been  long 

Ubud  to  drii'L  to  and  fro. 

At  Macao,  at  ail  events,  the  son  was  fairly  entered,  and 
under  the  guidance  more  especially  oi  John  Robert  MorrisoDy 
the  distinguished  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  Snperintendeney 
of  Trade,  he  became  a  competent  speaker  of  the  Mandarin, 
and  withal  a  fair  translator  of  official  correspondence  and 
the  more  difficult  papers  published  in  the  Pikmff  OoMeUe^ 
In  addition  to  this  he  learned  to  write  a  Chinese  hand 
of  singular  excellence;  a  rare  accomplishment,  whidi  stood 
him  afterwards  in  good  stead* 

In  those  days  the  one  spot  in  China  accessible  to  the 
foreigner  was  Canton  ;  Macao  being  regarded  as  an  out- 
lying dependency.  Intercourse  as  well  as  trade  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  Hong  merchants*  Chinese  in  any  shape 
was  studied  more  or  less  tub  road,  and  tbe  communication 
of  the  Gazette  to  the  barbarian  was  a  punishable  irregularity. 
So  short-handed  in  those  days  of  anti-foreign  jealousy  was 
the  native  staff  of  the  Chinese  Secretariat,  that  the  mere 
transcription  and  registration  of  correspondence  was  at  times 
no  easy  matter.  In  1839  occurred  our  first  serious  rupture 
with  China^  by  which,  of  course,  all  difficulties  of  the  kind 

^  Notice  supplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  K.C.B.,  M.ii.A.S. 
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were  mtieli  increased.  The  younger  Medhurst's  usefulness 
had  already  been  recognized,  and,  ia  1840,  he  was  appointed 
ta  a  cierkahip  in  the  Ohineee  Seeretariat»  and  in  the 
following  year  was  attached  to  the  snite  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  He  accompanied  the  combined  force  up  the 
coast  in  1841,  and  was  present  at  the  first  capture  of  Amoy 
and  the  second  capture  of  Ohasan,  at  which  latter  place 
he  was  left  as  Interpreter  to  the  Garrison  until  December, 
1842.  The  Five  Ports  having  been  opened  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Nanking  in  September,  Mr,  Medharst  became 
Interpreter  to  the  Consnlate  of  Shanghai,  serving  first  under 
Sir  George  Balfour,  and  later  under  ISir  Kutliei-ford  Alcock, 
In  1849,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  (iutzlaff,  lie  succeeded  that 
gentleman  as  Chinese  Secretary,  and  in  1863,  in  addition 
to  the  daties  of  his  own  post,  he  acted  as  Secretary  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Trade.  In  1854,  he  became  Consul 
at  Foochow,  and  in  1858,  when  the  Northern  Ports  were 
opened  by  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty,  he  was  named  to  Ohefoo, 
but  he  never  took  up  his  commission  there.  Ho  held 
various  acting  appointments  up  to  1864,  amongst  [other 
places  at  Shanghai,  daring  the  Gordon  campaign  against 
the  Tai  Ping  insurgents.  Mr.  Medhnrst's  assistance  was 
cordially  acknowledijed  by  General  Staveley,  who  com- 
manded our  own  forces  engaged  against  the  same  enemy, 
and  in  1864  he  became  Consul  at  Hankow.  Thence,  in 
1871,  he  was  promoted  to  Shanghai,  where  he  had  iu  fact 
been  acting:  since  1868,  and  at  this  last  post  he  remained 
until  1877,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  His  senrices 
were  then  rewarded  by  a  knighthood.  He  died  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  at  Torquay,  on  the  26th  of  December  last. 

Sir  Walter  Medhurst  was  one  of  the  most  orderly  and 
punctual  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  painsti^ing.  His 
reports  on  trade  attested  his  industry,  and  his  opinions  were 
always  received  with  respect.  As  a  linguist,  he  was  useful 
rather  than  brilliant}  but  very  useful.   It  seldom  fiiUs  to 
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the  lot  of  any  man  to  be  able  to  do  what  Sir  Walter  Med- 
hnrai  did  in  1876,  when*  at  the  inatftnce  of  his  former  ehiel^ 
Sir  Ratherford  Aloock,  he  proceeded  eastward  once  more 

in  the  interest  of  the  Borneo  Company.  The  object  of  his 
mission  being  to  encourage  Chinese  immigration  in  the 
direction  of  the  newly-formed  settlement*  the  Company 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  in  Sir  Walter  Medhnrst  an 
agent  perfectly  possessing  the  three  languages,  Dutch,  Malay, 
and  Chinese*  for  the  employment  of  which  necessity  would 
be  foand  to  exist  at  either  end  of  the  line  of  commnnieation. 

3fr.  Jdf/u's  Fergusson,^  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Edin., 
i'.li.S.,  F.G.S.,  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  a  Past  Vice* 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a 
Member  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  of  other  learned 
bodies,  was  born  at  Ayr  in  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  of  January* 
1808.  His  fother*  Dr.  William  Fetgnsson,  author  of  Jfoiei 
.  and  Beeolledhns  of  a  Professional  Life,  was  a  roan  of  some 
mark^  who  had  seen  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
having  been  present  on  the  Flag  ship  at  Copenhagen  in  ISOl* 
principal  medical  officer  at  the  taking  of  Oporto,  in  the  pas- 
sa^XO  of  tlio  Douro,  and  at  Talavera ;  and  who,  atLer  serving 
in  the  West  Indies,  went  to  live  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1817.  James,  the  younger  of  Dr.  Feigusson's  two  sons,  had 
consequently  the  opportunity  of  beginning  his  education  at 
the  Hiij:h  School  of  that  citv.  He  entered  Mr.  Irvine's 
first  class  there  in  1818,  and  in  the  following  year  was  in 
the  second  class.  Dr.  Fergnsson*  however,  left  Edmbuigfa 
in  1821,  and  at  the  invitation  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  on  whose  statF  he  had  acted  in  France,  settled 
at  Windsor,  where  he  ultimately  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  as  a  physidan.*    The  subject  of  this  notice 

1  Kotice  supplied  by  Mr.  WflHmB  H.  White*  H.R.A.8.,  Seovluj  of  the  Boy. 

Instit.  BritUh  Architects. 

'  Soe  Or.  Fergusson's  Notet  and  RecolUctiom  (J"  a  liofeuional  L\fe ,  odited  bj 
James  FergUMon.   London,  1846,  Sto. 
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"was  then  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Hounslow,  and  as  he 
was  destined  for  emplojment  in  the  firm  of  Fairlie,  Fergusson, 
and  Co.,  of  Caleatta,  with  which  his  family  had  hwn  long 
eonnected,  and  in  which  hie  elder  brother  was  a  partner,  his 
early  education  was  neither  academical  nor  classical.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  of  a  very  ordinary  character.  The  firm, 
however,  fiuled  soon  after  James  Fergusson's  arrival  in  India^ 
and  he  became  an  indigo  planter.  He  also,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  William,  started  an  independent  house  of 
bnstness  in  Calcutta,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  retired 
at  the  first  opportunity  open  to  him.  Commercial  pursuits 
were  not  to  his  taste ;  he  took  from  the  very  earliest  period 
great  delight  in  old  buildings,  particularly  those  of  a  native 
type,  and  he  was  ultimately  enabled  to  gratify  his  archseo- 
logical  bent.  His  rare  powers  of  philosophical  thought — 
how  acquired,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain — were  expended 
upon  the  architectural  remains  to  be  found  in  the  several 
localities  he  visited  during  lengthened  tours  over  India, 
which  seem  to  have  occupied  liim  from  the  years  1835  to 
1842,  when  he  returned  to  England.  His  route  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  sometimes  on  a  camel's 
back,  sometimes  in  a  palanquin,  is  given  in  a  map  which 
fornix  one  of  the  plates  of  his  Picturesque  Illustrations  of 
AncietU  Architecture  in  Hindustan^  published  in  1848.  But 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  that  valuable  work,  he  had  com* 
municated  to  this  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Member 
in  1640,  BoiwQ  of  the  fruit  of  his  earliest  labours.  At  the 
dose  of  1843  he  read  a  Paper,  apparently  the  first  he  pre- 
sented to  any  learned  body,  on  The  Bock-ewt  Tempke  of  India 
[Vol.  VIII.  pp.  30-92,  art.  10,  illustrated  with  ten  plates], 
which,  after  the  due  presentation  of  a  memorial  irom  the 
Council  of  this  Society  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  led  to  orders  being  sent  to  the  different 
presidencies,  authorising  the  employment  of  competent  persons 
to  measure  and  draw  the  various  antiquities  remaining  there 
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—a  &ct  whieli  led  Fergnsson  to  note,  aomewbat  jubilantly; 

in  a  reprint  of  liis  Tiiper,  that  *'  we  may  thus  escape  the 
hitherto  too-well  merited  reproach  of  having  so  long  possessed 
that  noble  conntiy  and  done  so  little  to  illustrate  its  histoiy 
or  antlqnittee/'  Going  out  a  second  time,  be  was  In  Bombaj 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  thi^  was  the  last  visit  he  paid 
to  the  country  with  which  his  name,  as  the  acknowledged 
bistoriaii  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arohiteetttre»  and  indeed 
of  all  aroblteetare,  roast  be  erer  identified.  Tbis  too  was 
a  period  of  troubles  and  anxieties,  augmented  as  they  were  in 
1846  by  tbe  death  of  his  father,  whose  memory  be  has  pre> 
served  In  tbe  interesting  work  previously  referred  to. 

Fer£:usaon,  when  lie  tbuiided  the  house  of  business  before 
mentioned  in  partnership  with  his  eider  brother  William, 
bad  always  intended  to  leave  it  at  tbe  earliest  opportunity 
and  be  did  so,  returning  home  to  build  bis  bouse  in  Langfaam 
Place,  and,  having  known  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  dis- 
eomibrts  of  a  planter's  life,  to  keep  a  very  tolerable  stable. 
But  be  eommitted  tbe  &tai  mistake  ,  of  leavmg  bis  name 
in  tbe  Galea tta  bouse,  and  was  therefore  partly  responsible 
for  its  debts  and  liabilities  when  the  ultimate  iailure  of  the 
business  was  announced.  He  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  A.  H.  Layard,  been  tbe  adviser  of  tbe  Orystsl 

Palace  Company  in  the  erection  of  tlie  Assyrian  ][ou:-e  in 
the  tropical  end  of  the  building  (since  destroyed  by  hre)»  and 
the  author  of  the  Handbook  describing  that  structure;  and 
at  tbe  juncture  just  alluded  to  be  accepted  tbe  request  of  tbe 
Company  to  be  their  General  Manager,  a  post  which  be 
entered  early  in  1856,  and  occupied  till  the  middle  of  1858. 
The  practical  details  of  tbe  Handel  Festival,  wbicb  still  exist 
with  hardly  a  modification,  were  all  settled  by  him,  in  reference 
to  the  first  Festival  in  1857.  On  leaving  the  (Jrystai  Palace, 
be  became  Secretary  to  a  Bengal  Bailway,  an  office  wbicb 
he  rdinquisbed  after  a  short  period  of  service. 

Feigusson's  second  public  contribution  to  the  study  of 
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Indian  architecture  was  made  in  1848,  in  a  Paper  read  to 
the  lostitate  of  British  Architects,  oa  the  AnctetU  Buddhist 
ArchUeduPB  of  IfMt^  which  is  the  first  article  from  his 
pen  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body.  This  was 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  independent  publication 
of  a  hook»  described  by  him  at  the  close  of  his  days  as 
the  best  he  had  ever  written,  and  of  which  he  thought  he 

had  sold  four  copies,  entitled,  ** An  Historical  Enquiry 
into  the  True  Frinciples  qf  Beauty  in  Art,  more  especial^ 
teith  rrfer0nce  to  ArMUUure"  etc.  The  pre&oe  contains 
a  reference  to  his  eariier  career,  which  possesses  some  social 
if  not  historical  interest.  Offering  excuses  for  the  defects 
of  hb  ambitions  tasic,  he  says :  In  the  first  pUce,  few 
men  have,  either  from  education  or  the  professbnal  pursuits 
of  their  life,  been  less  prepared  for  such  a  work  as  this. 
From  boyhood  I  was  destined  to  the  desk.  From  school 
I  passed  to  the  counting-house;  from  that  to  an  indigo 
hetorf'^^f  all  places  in  the  world,  perhaps,  the  one  least 
Bultcd  for  a,  cultivation  of  any  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
from  this  to  become  an  acting  and  active  partner  in  a  large 
mercantile  establishment,  from  the  trammels  of  which,  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour,  I  have  never  been  able  to  free 
myself ;  and  during  the  time  this  work  has  been  in  hand 
1  have  written,  and,  perhaps,  also  thought,  more  about  the 
state  of  the  money-market,  indigo«  sugar,  silk  and  such- 
like articles,  than  I  have  regarding  architecture,  painting, 
or  sculpture.  This,  in  ordinary  times,  would  only  have 
delayed  the  work,  and  rendered  its  completion  less  speedy; 
but  the  last  eighteen  months  have  been  times  of  anxiety 
and  distress  to  every  one  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  more  especially  to  those  connected  with  the  East.  All 
those  with  whom  I  was  formerly  connected  have  succumbed 
one  after  the  other.  The  whole  edifice  under  whose  shade 
I  have  passed  my  lii'e  has  been  swept  away,  and  there  has 
been  nothing  but  ruin  and  misery  around  me.'' 
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He  doM  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  hia  obligattona  to 
the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  an  old  Member  of  this  Soeietj, 

more  especially  for  the  ethnographical  portions  of  his  book, 
and  for  the  asslstanoe  whick  Mr.  Norris,  from  his  esLtraordinary 
knowledge  of  langoagea,  was  enabled  to  render.  Another 
quotation  from  the  same  prefiiee  will  serve  to  illnatrate  the 
independence  of  spirit  in  which  he  approached  his  subject, 
and  partly  accounti  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  animodities  he 
afterwarda  encountered,  particularly  among  arehflDologiata, 
while  forcing  hia  fiiots  and  theories^hia  harsh  and  unfaehion* 
able  doctrines/'  as  he  termed  them — into  unwillin<2;  ears.  He 
says:  "  I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  the  best  years 
of  my  life  in  countriea  where  Art,  though  old  and  decrepit^ 
still  follows  the  same  path  that  led  it  towards  perfection  in 
the  days  of  itsyouUi  and  vigour,  and,  liiuugli  it  may  be  effete, 
it  is  not  iusaue.  In  the  East,  men  still  use  their  reason  in 
speaking  of  art,  and  their  eommon  sense  in  carrying  their 
views  into  effect.  They  do  not,  as  in  modem  Europe,  adopt 
strange  hallucinations  that  can  only  lead  to  brilliant  failures ; 
and,  in  consequence,  though  we  may  feel  inclined  to  despise 
results,  they  are  perfection  itself  compared  with  what  we  do, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  rekttve  physical  and  moral 
means  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  ...  A  course 
of  study  pursued  among  the  products  of  art  themselves  in 
this  manner  1  have  found  far  more  instructive  than  books  of 
theories  are  or  perh^  ever  can  be ;  and  I  believe  ail  would 
find  it  so  if  they  could  follow  it  in  such  eironmstanoes  as 
would  prevent  their  being  influenced  by  the  errors  of  bad 
education,  or  free  them  from  the  trammels  of  the  stereotyped 
opinions  of  the  age.  The  belief  that  it  has  been  so  to  me 
indnces  me  now  to  publish  the  result  of  my  experience.  I 
believe  I  see  the  path  which  other  and  cleverer  men  have 
mistaken;  and  as  the  veriest  cripple  who  progresses  in  the 
right  direction  will  beat  the  strongest  pedestrian  who  chooses 
a  wrong  path,  I  trust  to  being  able  to  instruct  even  those 
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before  whose  aoperior  knowledge  and  abilitioB  I  would  other- 
wise bow  in  silence/' 

At  the  end  of  the  same  preface  he  tells  how  he  had  even 
then  pnt  aside  entirely  the  snhjeet  of  that  Tolame  to  giro 
every  thonojht  and  every  spare  moment  to  the  science  of  forti- 
fication, his  head  beiug  wholly  filled  with  "  walls  of  brick  and 
monnds  of  earth  of  the  most  murderoos  form  and  moat 
utilitarian  ugliness/'  In  1849  he  published  his  Propo§ed  New 
Si/stem  of  Fortification,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the 
proposal  of  earthworks  in  place  of  masonry — then  a  most 
unfiuhionable  doctrine,  though  now  uniTersally  adopted* 
He  farther  illustrated  his  ideas  by  printing  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Perih  of  Porhmotdkj  or  French  Fleets  and 
English  Forts y  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1^53, 
whereby  he  forcibly  directed  public  attention  to  the  dangerous 
insecurity  of  that  great  military  and  naval  port ;  and  this  was 
followed  in  1856  by  a  sequel  entitled  Portsmouth  Protected  .  .  . 
mih  NoteB  on  Sebasiqpol  and  other  Skgea  during  the  Present 
War.  The  reputation  obtained  from  these  works  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Boyal  Commission  for  the 
Defences  of  the  United  Kingdom* 

He  contributed  to  the  Trantaetioni  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  papers  of  great  value,  namely,  in  1849,  on 
T/ie  History  of  the  Pointed  Arch  ;  in  1850,  on  The  Architecture 
of  Southern  India ;  in  1851,  on  The  Architecture  qf  Nineteh ; 
in  1854,  on  The  Arehiteeiural  Splendour  qfthe  Ciiy  of  B\fapur^ 
and  The  Great  Borne  of  MuhammaeTs  Tomb,  Bijnpur.  The 
following  year  appeared  his  illustrated  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture^ in  two  volumes,  a  work  undertaken  by  bim  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  afterwards  enlar^^^ed  into 
four  closely  pi  in  ted,  profusely  illustrated  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining the  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Architecture 
(2  vols.),  the  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture (I  vol.),  and  the  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture  (1  vol.),  the  last  one  bearing  the  date  of  1876, 
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ftod  it  may  be  added  that  of  all  the  many  volamee  which  bear 
Fer^86on*8  name  on  the  title-pa^e  these  are  perhaps  the 

only  workd  from  which  he  derived  any  emolament,  the 
majority  of  hie  writings  having  been  brought  oat  at  his  own 
cost  for  the  edification  of  a  necessarily  small  nomber  of 
readers. 

An  important  characteristic  of  Fergusson's  labours  lay  in 
the  courage  with  which  he  maintained  the  opinions  he  had 
once  given  to  the  world.  All  or  most  of  his  so-called  theories 
were  started  early  iu  life,  and  they  were  seldom  if  ever  with- 
drawn as  untenable,  though  capable,  as  he  often  admitted,  of 
ob?ioa8  modification.  In  his  first  great  arehitectnral  effort,  TAe 
PrincyiUes  of  BernUpy  &c.,  published  in  1848,  he  devoted  a 
portion  (pp.  335-393)  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Greek 
Temples  were  lighted.  It  seemed  to  him,  even  then,  absard 
to  suppose  that  while  the  Egyptians  had  been  so  long  fiimiliar 
with  the  "clearstory,"  by  which  he  translated  the  word  oTtalov, 
the  architects  of  ancient  Greece  should  ha?e  remained  in 
^orance  of  it,  and  he  contended  that  they  were  too  artistic, 
either  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day  from  their  temples,  as  some 
thought,  or  to  expose  an  ivory  statue  to  the  atmosphere  even 
of  Athens,  as  the  text  of  Fausanias  was  interpreted  to  imply. 
He  treated  the  same  subject  on  a  precisely  similar  basis  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Ar^iteets  in  1S61 ;  and 
having  prepared  a  large  model  of  the  Parthenon,  complete,  with 
its  roof  and  clearstory,"  as  he  believed  it  originally  existed,  he 
wrote  as  late  as  1883,  The  Parthenon :  an  Buay  on  tkf  mode  hp 
which  light  was  introduced  in  Greek  and  Rohian  Temples — ^a 
subject  of  the  utmost  interest  to  arciiitects  and  artists,  as  well 
as  to  archflBologists,  but  one  which,  during  all  the  years  that 
passed  while  he  was  writing  about  it,  fiuled  to  elicit  anything 
like  enthusiasm  either  from  theoretical  critics  or  from  practical 
men.  On  other  ground  further  east  Fergosson's  perseverance 
was  attended  with  more  immediate  success.  In  1847  he  pub* 
lished  a  work  m  lar^e  octavo  form  entitled  An  Easay  on  the 
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AncietU  Topography  qf  Jerusalem,  grounded  on  the  plans  and 
measarements  of  Oatherwood»  Arondftle,  and  Bonomi,  who  by 
a  singalar  ehaooe  had  been  employed  by  the  Turks  to  repair 
the  so-called  "Mosque  of  Omar*"  in  Jerusalem,  and  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  complete  drawings  of  the 
odifioe*  In  this  remarkable  essay  he  contended  that  the 
present  Church  of  the  Holy  Spulchre  does  not  cover 
the  true  burial-place  of  our  Saviour,  but  that  the  true  sito 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  ^'Dorne  of  the  Bock/' 
where  the  Mosque  of  Omar'' now  stands,  which  building 
he  believed,  from  the  evidence  of  the  architecture,  to  be 
the  identical  Church  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great  over 
the  tomb  of  our  Sayiour  at  Jerusalem.  The  work  fell,  to 
use  his  own  word,  stillborn/'  But  in  1860  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  "The  Churches  of 
the  Holy  Land/'  and  Eeigusson  replied  to  it»  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ki>U9  on  the  SUe  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  repeated  his  con- 
tention and  concluded  with  expressing  his  belief  that  in  a 
yeiy  short  time  it  would  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
he  was  right.  A  storm  of  opposition  to  this  theory  was 
thereby  raised,  but  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  making 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  Holy  City  was  induced  by  the 
noTel  views  he  adToeated,  and  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.  At  the  same 
time  his  personal  influence  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  his  views 
gained  acUierents.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Grove,  his  colleague  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  his  collaborateur 
in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  throujjhout  his  intimate 
friend  and  warm  champion,  that  tlie  Palestine  Exploration  und 
had  its  origin  in  a  remark  of  Feigusson^s  addressed  to  him 
during  the  building  of  the  Assyrian  house  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  in  the  year  1853 — a  complaint  that  there 
was  no  exhaustive  and  accurate  Concordance  of  the  Proper 
Ifames  of  the  Bible.   Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  influence. 
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His  purse  was  open  for  the  prosecation  of  hia  £ftvoiizue 
mveeiigationB,  when  he  had  confidence  in  the  ioTesti^^or. 
The  first  large  map  of  the  Saram  Ana  at  Jemsaleni  wm 

drawn  at  his  cost.     In  a  letter  to  The  Times,  published 
on  the  17th  of  January^  lSd6»  about  a  week  after  Fer> 
gosson^e  death.  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  B.E.,  wrote: 
'*It  was  Mr.  Ferirusson  who  enabled  ine  to  make  those  tenia- 
tive  excavations  at  Jerusalem  in  1S65,  which  led  the  waj 
to  the  better  known,  and  much  more  eztensire  excayations 
which  were  afterwards  carried  out  bj  Sir  Charles  Warren  for 
the  i*alestine  Exploration  Fund.   In  forwarding  the  necessarj 
funds  Mr,  Fergusson,  with  characteristic  fiiimess,  wrote  ^  Dig 
wherever  you  like ;  yon  cannot  dig  anywhere  without  addin^^ 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  you  want 
more  money,  you  can  have  it.'    It  is  also  no  secret,  I  believe, 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  was  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  certain 
excavations  in  the  Haram  area,  on  the  result  of  which  be 
ackiio\vled<^cd  liis  theories  luudl  stiiiid  or  hill,  ami  that  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  allow  excavations  to  be 
made  in  that  area  alone  prevented  him  from  patting  his 
theories  to  practical  test"  His  views  on  Jerusalem  topography 
and  on  the  Temj^le  are  given  in  a  condensed  lorm  in  two 
remarkable  articles  in  the  late  Dr.  William  Smith's  JHeiumarp 
of  the  Bibkf  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Fergusson  continued  his  inquiries  into  the  subject  with 
unabated  persistency,  and  in  1878  publislied  a  work  of 
more  than  three  hundred  quarto  pages,  fully  illustrated 
with  plates  and  woodcuts,  on  The  Tetuples  of  the  Jew  and 
the  other  buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem^  in 
which  he  maintained  his  original  opinions  in  respect  of  the 
Mosqne  of  Omar,  as  being  the  original  church  erected  by 
Conatantine,  and  developed  them  by  learned  and  minute 
historical  references. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  publication  of  the  Marqnis 
de  Ydgu^^i  book  on  Si/rie  Centrak^  formed  a  sabject  of  inteoso 
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interest  to  him,  and  through  his  inflaenoe  the  Boyal  Gold 
Medal  for  Anhiteetarei  whieh  has  been  gi^en  annually  since 
1848  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  some  architect  or  man  of 
science  of  any  country,  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Marquis  in  1879.  Hot  is  it  any  secret  tliat  the  reoommenda- 
tiona  for  this  hononr,  made  by  the  Eoyal  Inatitute  of  British 
Arehiteots  in  1883  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Penrose^  and  in  1885  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  were  brou«;ht  about  by  Fergusson's 
earnest  advocacy.  Some  years  prenoosly,  in  1871,  he  had 
received  it  himself  for  patient  and  sealoos  industry,  and 
power,  as  an  architectural  historian,  and  for  the  faithful- 
ness, ability,  and  truthfulness  with  which  he  had  fuliiiied 
his  task,"  the  words  used  by  the  late  Thomas  fi.  Wyatt, 
when,  as  President^  he  presented  Che  Boyal  Medal  to  Fer- 
gusson. 

In  1867  Fergusson  described  to  this  Society  the  Amravati 
Tope  in  G^tur,  and  illustrated  his  subjeet  with  the  aid  of 
photographs  and  casts.  This  was  the  year  of  the  great 
Exposition  Internationale  at  Paris,  where,  with  the  consent  of 
the  British  Government^  a  large  collection  of  photographs  of 
Indian  architecture,  including  the  Tope,  was  being  exhibited 
in  the  Indian  Court,  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  collec- 
tion are  so  identified  with  Fergusson  and  his  method  of 
research^  and  are  also  so  interesting,  told  as  they  are  by 
himself,  that  they  should  find  a  place  in  his  Memov. 
Having  just  completed  the  History  of  Architecture^  and 
enjoying,  consequently,  some  leisure,  he  accepted,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  task  of  arranging  a 
number  of  photographs  of  Indian  architecture,  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  he  proposed  that  some  casts  of  sculpture 
or  some  architectural  fragments  should  be  added,  to  enable 
students  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  objects  from  actual 
specimencs  of  tlio  work.  But  tlio  necessity  of  making  such 
casts  was  obviated  by  the  discovery  that  portions  of  an  Indian 
moDument— the  Amravati  Tope^were  then  in  London. 

VUL.  iVlli.— [XEW  SJiJUES.J  0 
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These  marbles  had  been  excavated  ae  far  back  as  1 845,  uid  sent 

to  Madras,  where  they  had  lain  exposed  to  wind  and  raui  U>r 
80010  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  liad  then  been  sent  to 
England,  and  no  room  having  been  found  for  them  in  the 
India  Mnsenm,  they  were  deposited  at  Fife  Honse,  in  »  die* 
used  coach-house,  where  Fergusson  found  them.  The  marbles 
were  then  photographed,  the  photographs  were  pieced  together, 
and  thereby  two  elevations  of  the  outer  Rail,  and  one  of  the 

inner  Rail,  of  tJie  Amravati  Tope,  were  obtained.  "Durio^^ 
the  three  or  four  months,''  to  use  his  own  words,  *^  which  I 
had  spent  poring  over  these  photographs,  I  had  not  only 
become  firaiiliar  with  their  forms,  but  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  unexpected  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian  art 
and  mythology" — ^the  greater  part  of  which,  he  atierwards 
adds,  was  quite  new  to  him. 

These  marbles  and  photographs,  and  the  Paper  respecting 
them  contributed  to  this  Society,  were  the  prelude  to  a  work 
which  was  prepared  by  Fei^gusson  under  the  authori^  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  and  published 
by  the  India  Office  in  1868,  namely,  Tree  and  Serpent  JFor- 
ship :  or  Illmtrationa  of  Mytlmlogy  and  Art  in  India,  i$k 
the  first  and  fourth  centuries  after  Chriet,  frcm  the  Seu^vturee 
of  the  Buddhist  Topee  at  Sanehi  and  AmrawH,  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  in  office,  had 
entered  warmly  into  Feigusson'^s  views  on  this  subject,  and 
the  Council  had  granted  permission,  and  also  the  necessary 
fuudb,  to  publisli  all  the  information  then  possessed  regarding 
the  Amravati  Tope ;  moreover  Fergusson  in  the  course  ot  his 
investigations  at  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  had  lighted 
on  a  beautiful  series  of  drawings  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  made 
in  1854,  and  at  the  same  time  there  arrived  from  India  a 
set  of  photographs  of  the  same  monument.  The  result  was 
eminently  gratifying  to  Fergnsson,  and  a  very  valuable 
work,  upon  a  subject  which  may  ultimately  obtain  fhrther 
elucidation,  was  thus  placed  at  public  disposal  for  a  corn- 
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paratively  small  sum — a  work  to  which  General  CuDiiin<jliain 
and  others  contributed  iuiportaut  appendices. 

Tha  perplexed  questions  oonnected  with  megalithic  remains 
next  occupied  Fergusson's  attention,  although  the  subject 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  iiim,  seeing  that  he  had  written  an 
article  on  Stonehenge^  which  appeaiied,  in  July  1860,  in  the 
Quarterly  Eetiew^  and  another  in  the  same  Seview  in  April 
1870,  which  was  entitled  Non-Historic  Times."  His  con- 
tention with  regard  to  these  singular  and  inexplicable  remains 
was  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  old  as  antiquaries  wish  to 
helieve,  and  his  Bude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries :  their 
Age  and  Uses,  treated  ot  remains  known  to  exist  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  Asia  and  America. 

Prior  to  this,  a  new  post  had  been  created  at  the  Office  of 
Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  J^iildiiinrs,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  securing  J'ergusson's  services  there.  In  January, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  by  the  then  First  Commissioner  (Mr. 
A.  H.  Layard)  "  Secretary  of  Works  and  *  Bnildings/'  but 
the  business  he  was  expected  to  do  was  not  to  his  taste.  A 
Committee  was  consequently  called  together,  consisting  of  two 
Treasury  officials  and  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  who  stated  in 
their  Report  that  the  First  Commissioner  required  the  aid  of 
an  officer  conversant  in  a  high  degree  with  architecture,  in 
reference  to  questions  connected  with  existing  or  contemplated 
buildbgs,  and  on  their  adyice  Fergns8on*s  new  title  was 
altered  to  **  Inspector  of  Public  liuildings  aad  Monuments." 
His  recommendations,  however,  were  not  adopted  in  one  im- 
portant instance,  namely,  that  of  the  recently-erected  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  he  retired  at  the  first  opportunity 
wliich  ofierod.  The  fact  was  much  to  be  regretted,  not  tor 
Fei|;usson''s,  but  for  the  country's  sake»  and  a  Memoran« 
dum  (11  March  1869)  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment is  ill  the  highest  de^^ree  instructive.  In  it  Sir  A.  II. 
Layard  wrote  that  the  office  held  by  Fergusson  was  one 
imperatively  required  for  the  public  service,  and  that  ^*had 
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0aoh  an  officer  been  oonneeied  with  the  Office  of  Woikfly  man j- 
things  which  have  hronght  diecredit  on  the  Department  might 
have  been  avoided." 

'Fergasami  wae  often  eoneolted  on  arehitectoral  qneetions  bj 
anthorities  of  ▼arioua  kinds,  and  haildings  were  erected  fiom 
his  designs,  notably  tlie  picture  gallery  containing  Miss 
North's  wonderful  paint inirs  in  Kew  Gardens^  in  which  he  put 
into  actual  practice  his  life-long  theory  of  the  mode  of  lighting 
Greek  temples.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  seTcral 
coiiuiiittees  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  completing  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

Between  his  first  and  second  contribntion  to  the  Jonnai 
of  this  Society  a  gap  of  years  intervenes.  These  contribu- 
tions are : — 

Vol.  YIII.  (Original  Series)  Art«  XL— On  the  Bock-cut 
Temples  of  India,  read  5th  December,  1843»  contaming 

10  plates. 

Vol.  III.  (New  Series)  Art.  V. — Description  of  the  Amravati 

Tope  in  Gantib;  read  1868. 
YoL  IV.  (New  Series)  Art.  II. — On  Indian  Chronology, 

read  15th  February,  1869. 
Vol.  YI.  (New  Series)  Art.  IX.— On  Hiouen-Thsang's 

Jonmej  fiom  Patna  to  Ballabhi. 
Vol.  XI.  (New  Series)  Art.  YIII.— On  the  identification 

of  the  portrait  of  Ohosroes  II.  among  the  paintings 

in  the  Caves  of  Ajnnta. 
YoL  XII.  (New  Series)  page  105.— Bemarks  on  Mr.  Robert 

SewelPs  "Note  on  Hiuuen-Thsang*s  Dliauakitcheka." 
  Art.  IX — On  the  Saka,  Sam  vat,  and  Gupta  Eras, 

being  a  supplement  to  the  anthor^s  paper  on  Indian 

Chronology. 

  page  139. — Notes  on  Babu  Rajendraiaia  Mitra's 

paper  on  the  age  of  the  Cayea  at  Ajanta. 
Dr.  B&jendral&la  Mitra,  whose  name  is  last  mentioned,  is 

the  author  of  many  papers  connected  with  Indian  ArchsBolog^, 
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as  well  as  of  two  considerable  works,  one  of  which  (on  Buddha 
G&ya)  was  published  under  the  orders  ef  the  Gtovemmeiit  of 
Bengal,  and  the  other  (on  the  Antiquities  of  Orissa)  nnder 
those  of  the  Government  of  India,  he  having  been  attached  to 
an  archfleological  mission  which,  in  1869«  visited  the  Katak 
Caves,  examined  hurriedly  by  Fergnsson  in  1837.  The 
result  not  beiuij  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  he  umed  tlie  desir- 
ability  of  sending  anotlier  expedition  to  these  Oaves^  under 
European  guidance^  and  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  it 
should  the  Gh>Temment  decline  to  bear  them.  This  led  to 
a  controversy  of  somewhat  acrimonious  character,  and  the 
strength  of  Feigusson's  convictions  was  often  expressed  by 
bim  with  an  almost  nnnecessary  strength  of  language,  which 
may,  however,  be  largely  excused  on  account  of  the  personal 
character  of  many  of  the  attacks  with  which  he  was  assailed. 
Irritated  and  indignant,  he  published,  perhaps  unwisely,  in 
1884,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Arehmhgtf  in  India^  in  which,  as 
he  wrote  in  the  preface,  he  tuok  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  last  words  on  some  points  of  that  subject  which  recent 
study  had  rendered  clearer  to  him  than  they  were  before, 
and  Dr.  Rdjendral&Ia  Mitr4*s  works  became  a  convenient 
peg  on  which  to  hang  his  observations.  But  in  such  discus- 
sions, especially  upon  Indian  matters,  even  his  opponents  were 
his  debtors.  Fergusson,  by  his  individual  efforts,  without 
a  jot  of  encour^ement  from  the  Government,  with  no  existing 
criteria  which  could  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  age  or  style  of  the  buildings  he  was  studying,  classified 
them,  and  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  an  architectural 
chronology  for  Hindustan.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  edifices  of  that  country  had  been  visited 
and  partially  described^  both  by  the  illustrious  Francois 
Bemier  and  by  other  travellers,  French  and  English, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  by  later  writers,  among 
whom  Heber  may  he  prominently  mentioned,  and  these 
edifices  had  been  even  drawn,  though  imperfectlyi  by  Daniell 
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and  othen.    Bat  until  Fei^son  began  to  tystemaiise  the 

result  of  his  laborious  examinations  and  to  publish  his  studies 
of  the  historical  monuments  in  stone  and  marble  scattered 
oyer  the  &ce  of  India»  the  mass  of  these  and  their  mutual 
affinities  were  like  a  sealed  book  to  the  leaminc:;  and  intelli* 
gence  of  the  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
present  Totaries  of  Indian  research  owe  to  him  the  means 
of  checking  historical  tradition  by  easy  reference  to  the 
substantial  records  with  which,  principally  through  his  works, 
they  are  now  iamiliar. 

It  would  not  he  right  to  terminate  a  memoir  written 
for  this  Society  without  mentioning  the  Paper  which  Feigusson 
contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Jounial  of  the  Geological 
Society,  for  Aun^st  1863,  on  Eecent  Changes  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Qanges."  He  had  resided  as  a  planter  for  five  years 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Bengal  rivers, 
and  had  been  a  witness  of  some  of  the  changes  he  described. 
When,  as  he  states,  he  first  became  aware  of  the  disturbance 
that  was  taking  plaoe  around  him,  he  set  himself  to  measure 
and  observe  what  was  passing,  and  in  1835  made  a  sketch 
survey  of  the  X^ower  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  trom  Ja^er- 
gui^  to  the  sea.  This  was  published  soon  afterwards,  and 
his  Paper  read  to  the  GFeologieal  Society  was  illustrated 
with  a  map  of  the  rivers  of  Bengal  showing  the  changes 
since  Renneirs  survey.  Such  wide  versatility  of  genius 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  his  views 
on  subjects  of  the  most  varied  nature  requiring  study  aiui 
ability  of  the  most  distinct  character,  and  iufuxmation  from 
sources  totally  opposed  to  and  distant  from  each  other,  were 
neither  superficial  nor  cursory,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
carefully  thought  out  and  illustrated  generally  with  direct 
evidence  of  skill  and  learning.  Besides  those  enumeratedi  he 
has  written  articles  for  periodicals,  and  letters  without  end 
which  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  his  last 
eoutnbution  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
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for  November  1885,  on  '*Th©  Itestoratioa  of  Westminster 
Hall/'  Seixed  the  fbllowing  month  with  a  seoond  attack 
of  paralysis,  he  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  1886,  in  the 
eerenty-eigfhth  year  of  his  age. 

**  Those/'  says  an  old  and  intimate  associate,  "  who  only 
knew  Fergosson  in  a  business  or  an  official  capacity,  and  thus 
came  into  contact  with  his  rousfh  exterior  alone,  can  have 
little  idea  of  what  a  very  aliectionate  and  eveu  tender  side 
there  was  to  his  character.  To  those  whom  he  loved  he  was 
devoted,  and  the  nnmber  was  greater  than  many  would  suspect. 
As  a  son  and  a  brother  few  equalled  him  in  unwearied  care 
and  thoughtful  attention  ;  and  besides  relatives,  there  are 
many  friends  of  all  classes  who  would  gladly  testify-^if  such 
things  were  sot  too  sacred  for  open  testimony — ^to  the  charm 
of  his  friendship,  the  firm  attachment  with  which  he  had 
inspired  them  during  a  long  intercourse  of  unvarying  pleasant- 
ness, and  their  deep  sorrow  at  his  death/' 

Mr.  Edward  ThomaSy^  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  the  learned  Numis- 
matist and  Indian  Antiquary,  who  had  been  for  nearly  forty 
years  a  Member,  and  for  twenty-five  years,  Treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  10th 
February,  at  his  house,  in  Victoria  Ivoad,  Kensington, 
after  an  illness  of  some  weeks'  duration.  Having  passed 
through  the  prescribed  ordeal  of  study  at  fiaileybury,  he  went 
out  in  1832  to  India,  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  as  a  writer  ou  the  Bengal  establishment.  Owing 
to  continued  ill-health,  which  necessitated  change  of  air  and 
scene,  his  career  in  the  East  was  more  than  once  interrupted 
by  absence  on  medical  certificate,  and  his  abilities  and  useful- 
ness  had  not  the  same  opportunity  for  display  as  would  in 
other  circumstances  have  been  offered.  Consequently,  not- 
withstanding his  many  claims  to  distinction  and  promotion, 
he  retired  ou  his  civil  service  annuity  in  1857,  devoting 

^  The  greater  part  of  this  memoir,  aad  list  of  writings  which  accompanies  it 
(bf  Mr.  &Bi0y  LtM  Pooler  ILR.  A.8.},  ham  dnady  appeared  in  the  Atkmmum. 
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himself  theneeforward  to  those  literary  and  scientific  pnrsoits 

which  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  the  charm  if  not  the 
recognized  business  of  his  life.  A  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  sodeties,  he  wrote  a  long  series  of  essays 

aud  articles  on  many  branches  of  Indian  aud  old  Persian 
Archssology. 

The  services  he  rendered  to  science  by  breaking  gronnd 

in  a  dozen  obscure  subjects — such  as  Bactrian,  Sassanian,  aud 
ludo-Scythic  coins,  Indian  metrology,  Sassanian  gems  and 
inscriptiona-^are  admittedly  very  great.  Ever  eager  to  tarn 
his  researches  to  practical  account,  he  would  sometimee  hasten 
fearlessly  to  express  his  views,  even  in  an  embryo  state,  upon 
a  new  discovery,  or  to  explain  the  bearings  of  a  new  ^  oint  that 
had  stmck  him  in  his  constant  and  patient  study  of  Indian 
antiquities.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress  into  shape  of  the  new  thought  in  a  series 
of  amended  proof-sheets.  But  this  promptness  in  publishing 
fresh  data  served  as  a  stimulating  impolse  to  other  students, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  branches  of  study 
{oreviously  unexplored  Mr.  Thomas  set  on  foot  by  one  or  other 
of  his  suggestive  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 
He  had  the  L^oniiis  of  the  archaeolomst  for  detectinsr  analogies 
and  relations,  aud  he  was  a  palseographer  of  a  very  high 
order.  He  made  many  mistakes— as  sehoUvs  must  do  if 
they  prefer  premature  hatching  to  prolonged  incubation— 
but  he  also  advanced  every  study  he  took  up,  and  gave  it 
a  fresh  impetus,  and  often  a  new  and  aoenrate  direction. 

Like  De  Qnincey's,  Mr.  Thomases  works  were  mainly 
contributed  to  periodicals ;  but  instead  of  Blackwood  or  Tait's^ 
he  wrote  for  such  learned  journals  as  those  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  as  the 
Nnnmmaiie  Chronicle  and  the  Indian  Anii/xart/.  Many  of 
his  papers  were  afterwards  coUeoted  in  book  form,  and  one 
such  collection  is  his  welUknown  Ohronides  of  the  Pathan 
Kings  of  Dehli "  (1847),  which  went  to  a  second  and  greatly 
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enlai^  edition  in  1871,  and  will  always  remain  a  standard 

work  for  Indian  numismatists.  Another  important  under- 
taking was  his  edition  of  James  Prinsep's  Essays  on  Indian 
AntiquiUes/'  with  the  Useful  Tables/'  2  vols.,  1858,  which 
he  emichud  with  many  valuable  notes,  and  rendered,  despite 
its  want  of  order,  an  indispensable  work  of  reference  for 
arehsBologists.  His  last  great  enterprise  was  the  editing  of 
what  was  intended  to  form  a  cyclopaedia  of  Eastern  nnmis- 
matic8~-the  "International  Numismata  Orientalia —  of 
which  nine  parts,  mainly  written  by  leading  aathorities,  have 
appeared  between  1874  and  1885,  and  many  more  have  been 

arranged  for.  Besides  his  constant  literary  activity,  he  was 
an  energetic  member  of  various  learned  societies,  in  whose 
prooeedings  he  took  a  lively  interest*  The  Royal  Asiatio 
Society  loses  in  him  an  excellent  Treasurer  and  an  invaluable 
Member  of  Council ;  and!  has  recorded  its  deep  appreciation 
of  its  loss  in  a  special  minate*  Those  who  attend  the  Monday 
meetings  at  Albemarle  Street  will  miss  the  familiar  figure 
that  regularly  abandoned  the  temptations  of  the  Athenasum 
Club  to  attend  the  Conncil  of  the  Asiatic  Other  societies 
owed  much  to  Mr.  Thomas's  energy  and  experience ;  and 
his  quick  temper,  intolerant  of  opposition  (as  became  an 
Indian  oiHcial  of  the  old  school),  gave  him  an  almost  auto- 
cratic authority  on  subjects  which  he  had  made  his  own. 
No  man  has  done  more  by  personal  influence,  as  well  as  by 
his  writings,  to  encourage  the  study  of  Oriental  antiquities  in 
England.  His  conclusiona  may  sometimes  be  erroneous,  his 
theories^-say,  of  primitive  Indian  coinage  and  metrology- 
fanciful,  and  his  mode  of  expression  peculiar }  but  his  solid 
senrices  to  archaeology  have  been  many  and  varied,  and  no 
one  can  dispense  with  his  guidance  in  the  numerous  fields  of 
research  which  he  has  opened  to  exploration.  The  Royal 
Society  recognized  his  work  by  electing  him  a  Fellow,  the 
French  Institute  made  him  a  Oorrespondent,  and  the  Queen 
decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
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The  following  is  a  chronological  list  (with  abbroTiated  titlcB) 
of  the  chief  writings  of  the  deceased 

1846.  Coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul  (Journal  Bojal 
Asiatic  Society). 

1847.  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni  (J.B.A.S.).  Paih&n 

Saltans  of  Hindustdn  (Numismatic  Ohronicle).  Second 
edition,  with  title  '  Chronicle  of  the  Path4u  Kings  of  Dehli/ 
1871. 

1848.  The  S4h  Kings  of  Sur^shtia  (J.B.A.S.). 

1849.  PahkTi  Coins  of  Arabs  in  Psfsia  (J.R.A«S.). 

Oriental  Legends  on  ArsaciJan  (Joiud  (Num.  Chron.). 

1851.  Eight  Kufic  Coins  in  Panjib  (J.A.S.Bengal). 

1852.  Sassanian  Mint  Monogfams  (J.B. A.S.).  Col.  Stacy's 
Ghaznf  ( J.  A.S.Bengal)«  Unpublished  Coins  of  the  Sassanidfls 
(Num.  Chron.). 

1854.  Excavations  at  S&m4th  (J.A.S. Bengal). 

]85d.  Epochof  the  GhiptaDynssty  (J.A.S.Bengal).  Coins 
of  the  Gnptas  {^itL)  Ontline  Cataiogne  of  Bactrian  Coins 
(Num.  Chron.), 

1858.  Supplementary  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni 
(J.B.A.S.).  Prinsep^  Bssays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  and 
Useiiil  Tables,  with  notes,  2  vols.  (Kurray). 

1862.  Bactrian  Coins  (J.R.A.S.  and  Num.  Cliron.). 

1863.  Bactrian  Alphabet  (Num.  Chron.}.  Indian  Numerals 
(Jonrn.  Asiatiqne). 

1864.  Bactrian  Coins  (Nnm.  Chron.).  Xandranies  and 
Krananda  (J.R.  A.S.).  Ancient  Indian  Weights  (Num.  Chron. 
and  J«A.S.Bengal).  Earliest  Indian  Coinage  (Num.  Chron. 
and  J.A.S.Bengal). 

1866.  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal  (J.R.A.S.  and  J.A.S. 
Bengal).  Sassanian  Gems  and  Armenian  Coins  (Num. 
Chron.). 

1867.  Early  Armenian  Coins  (Num.  Chron.  4  parts). 

1868.  Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Ssals,  and  Odns. 

1870.  Indo-Farthian  Coins  (J.B.A.S.). 
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1871.  Recent  Pahlavi  Decipherments  (J.R.A,S.).  The 
Bevenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India. 

1873.  Initial  Coioage  of  Bengal,  Pt.  IL  (J.B.A.S.). 

1874.  Namismata  Orientalia :  Ft.  I.»  Ancient  Indian 

Weights  (Trubiier). 

1876.  Baotrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates  (J.R.A.S.).  The 
Faith  of  Aeoka  (J.B.A.8.).   The  S&h  Dynasty  and  Gupta 

Coins  (ill  liurgesa's  *  Secoud  iie^ort  Arcii.  Survey  West, 
India 

1877.  Early  Coins  of  Western  India  (Ind.  Antiq.), 

1879.  Jainism  (Ind,  Antiq.).  Bilmgnal  Coins  of  Bokhara 

(ibid.). 

1880.  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its  Western  Goonterparts 
(Nam.  Chfon.).   Andhra  Coins  (Ind.  Antiq.).   The  Swastika 

(ibid,),    Buddhist  Symbols  (ibid.). 

1881.  The  Epoch  of  the  Guptas  (J.E. A.S.). 

188d.  The  Indian  Balhara  and  Arabian  Interoonrse  (J.A.S. 
Bengal).    Revenues  of  Mughal  Empire  {ibid.), 

1883.  The  Rivers  of  the  Yedas  and  how  the  Aryans 
entered  India  (J.R.A.S.).  Mahiattas  ('Encycl.  Britann.'). 
Coinage  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Bombay  (Nom.  Chron.). 
Indo  Scythian  Coins  (Ind.  Antiq.). 

Sir  W.  Bo9e  Itobinson,  K.0  S.I.^  On  the  27th  of  last 
month  the  grave  closed  on  one  whose  life-long  aerrioe  in 
England's  distant  empire  merits  a  brief  notice. 

William  Rose  Robinson  entered  the  Madras  Civil  Service 
in  1842,  having  passed  the  two  previons  years  at  Haileybury 
College.  On  first  arrival  he  had,  as  nsoal,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  local  languages,  and  was  then  employed  in  the 
Bevenne  Department  in  varioas  districts.  Limited  as  the 
opportnnities  of  displaying  marked  ability  necessarily  are  in 
Buburdinate  positions,  he  soon  evinced  the  qualities  which 
distinguislied  him  to  the  last — untiring  zeal  and  indomitable 
energy,  independence  of  thought,  and  ftarlessness  in  asserting 

^  This  menoir  ii  fopplied  bj  a  hiflDd  aod  brother  eiviiian. 
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and  doing  what  he  beliered  to  be  right,  and  the  entire  sab- 
ordination  of  every  personal  consideration  to  the  perfori nance 
of  duty«  His  was  never  the  perfunctory  diBcharge  of  o£^ciaI 
bttsinees  during  ''office  hours/'  his  whole  time  and  ewetj 
thous^ht  were  pven  to  his  work :  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
even  the  comforts  of  home  life,  were  sacrificed  without  hesita* 
tion  whenever  duty  required.^  By  general  consent  no  one 
was  more  thoroughly  conversant  than  he  with  the  eharaeter 
and  disposition  of  the  people  and  their  peculiar  land  tenures  and 
customs,  and  this  knowledge  was  turned  to  good  account 
in  after  yeats  when  he  rose  to  positions  of  influence  and 
authority. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  him  throughout  his  lengthened 
career,  embracing  service  in  every  district  of  his  presidency, 

and  also  in  Calicut,  where  he  took  a,  proaiiiient  part  in  the 
Naming  of  various  legislative  enactments  and  police  measures. 
One  or  tWQ  instances  of  special  work  may,  however,  be  noted. 
As  quite  a  young  civilian  he  was  sent  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment to  the  Laecadive  Islands,  where  famine  and  a  scourge 
of  scurvy  were  rifo,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food  and 
medicine.  Accompanied  by  a  few  native  officials,  he  left 
Calicut  for  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  remained  at  his  post 
for  some  months,  the  only  European  in  that  comparatively 
strange  locality.  His  comprehensive  description  of  the  islands 
form  the  subject  of  an  instructive  aiul  interesting  article  in  the 
Madras  Journal  0/ Literature  and  Science  for  the  second  half 
of  1847.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  there  that 
a  ship,  through  stress  of  weather,  was  driven  ashore,  and  that 
his  gallant  and  official  services  in  helping  to  save  the  crew  and 

'  The  followinp  incidi  nt  ^vi11  ^hnw  thn  onei^  Mr.  Robinson  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  work  in  India  from  his  tirst  arrival  in  the  country.  Ver>'  shortly  after 
hu  joined  his  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Cauara,  the  civil 
engineer  in  bit  diewt  ▼isited  Mangalore,  when  ftn  improfemeDi  of  iti  harboor 
was  suggested  ;  Vnt  nothing  could  be  done  because  there  was  no  one  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  available  to  make  the  necessar)'  mrvpy^.  Before  the  engineer's 
next  visit,  however,  the  young  Assistant-Collector  had  taught  himself  surreying, 
and  prepared  a  map  ef  toe  harbour  vriHi  iti  aoimdiqgy  seadj  for  hit  wa. 
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cargo  earned  him  the  award  of  salvage  mouej  from  the 
owners. 

He  WW  at  a  later  period  employed  in  the  Malabar  district, 

aiid  earned  marked  distinction  durinj^  the  troublous  times 
when  Moplah  fanaticism  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Conolly  (1856). 

But  the  crownin<T  work  of  his  career  was  unquestionably  the 
organization  of  the  police  of  the  Madras  Presidencjr.  The 
condition  of  that  force  had  long  been  a  cause  of  deep  concern 
to  the  Government ;  its  inefficiency  was  shown  by  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  undetected  and  unrepressed,  and  a  painful 
belief  in  the  venality  and  oppression  of  its  native  members 
was  extensively  current.  The  reform  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  administration  was  entrusted,  in  1858,  to  William 
Bobinson,  and,  undeterred  by  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  task,  he  undertook  it  single-handed,  and  so  well  performed 
it  that  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  service,  he  would 
in  his  standing  have  been  entitled  to  promotion  and  higher 
emoluments  in  other  departments,  his  Qovemment  sought 
special  sanction  for  such  an  increase  to  his  allowances  as  would 
enable  them  to  retain  his  services  when  they  were  so  pecuUarly 
valuable  to  the  St-atOi  without  subjecting  him  to  pecuniary 
loss.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 
His  scheme  was  not  composed  in  the  quietude  of  his  own 
study,  or  on  the  mere  reports  and  suggestions  of  others ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  visited  every  district  of  the  Presidency,  and, 
seeing  for  himself,  and  conferriug  with  the  local  magistracy 
and  others,  submitted  to  his  Government  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
sation for  each  district  complete  in  evety  respect,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  previously  laid  down  by  him  and 
approved  by  them.  His  plans  provided  for  every  detail  of 
police  administFatioUy  and  included  also  the  readjustment  of 
the  existing  territorial  divisions  in  order  to  provide  funds,  the 
relation  of  the  force  to  the  ni:ii;istracy,  the  relief  by  the  police 
of  the  numerous  small  detachments  of  military  scattered 
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aboat  the  oountiy,  gmoding  treasnriea  and  jails  to  the  pra** 

jadice  of  military  discipline,  the  framing  of  police  regulations 
and  laws,  and  other  important  matters.  The  uieutal  and 
physical  strain  was  indeed  greats  and  he  bad  also  formidable 
difficulties  to  eontend  with,  in  the  inert  hostility  of  native 
ofiBciaU  of  the  old  school,  and  especially  in  the  submissiTe 
character  of  the  people,  affording  no  extraneous  check  to 
malpractices  or  oppression  by  the  police.  The  force  was 
at  first  entirely  officered  froni  the  army,  and  the  invidious 
task  of  selecting  oihcers  was^  by  universal  consent,  dischaiged 
by  Mr.  Robinson  with  the  most  absolute  disregard  of  every 
consideration  save  that  of  fitness  for  the  duty. 

In  1666  Sir  Wiiiiam  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  first 
recipients  of  the  honour  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Star 
of  India.  The  following  year  he  left  the  police  force,  which 
he  had  not  only  instituted  but  personally  governed  with 
admitted  success,  leaving  to  his  successors  a  comparatively 
iacile  task*  Experience  has  now  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  he  adopted;  and  the  police  administration  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  remains  the  enduring  monumeut  of  his 
official  career. 

In  1869  Mr.  Robinson  was  made  a  member  of  the  BeTffiiiie 

Board  and  Inam  Commissioner,  and  in  1873  a  Member  of 
Oomicil  of  the  Madras  GoTcinment;  and  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Hobart  in  May,  1875»  he  became  acting  Qoyemor, 

which  pust  he  held  tor  seven  moiUhs,  and  until  the  arrival 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  On 
the  31st  December  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Knisrht  of  the  Star  of  India.  Of  his  work  in  these  last 
years  of  his  Indian  service  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  like 
all  his  work,  it  was  cfaaraoterized  by  nnceasing  enei^  and 
diligence. 

Sir  W.  Bobinson  retired  from  the  service  on  the  5th 
December,  1878,  and  finding  no  means  of  farther  serving  his 
country  and  the  land  in  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime,  betook 
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himself  to  the  work  of  cliaritj,  becoming  an  active  member  of 
several  societies,  and 

Ule's  not  ndl  nm. 
Life's  work  ifdl  doDO, 
Life*8  oowA  veil  woii»** 

he  passed  to  bis  fest  on  the  27th  April  last.  The  numbers 
assembled  roand  hb  grave  afforded  silent  testimony  of  fais 

worth.  Friends  who  had  known  him  and  his  \^'ork  in  the 
days  gone  bj,  and  irieuds  who  had  only  kuowu  but  yet 
learned  to  valae  him,  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  scene 
of  his  life-long  labonrs,  now  gatiiered  xoond  it^  paying  their 
last  tribute  of  love  and  esteem. 

We  gather  from  The  Nation  that  Frqfmar  Oustavui 
Be^fMhf  the  learned  German  arohoBologist,  died  at  New 
York  on  the  17th  of  November  last,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Bom  in  Saxony  and  educated  in  Leipsic*  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Ardueology  in  the  latter  place  at  the  age  of  SO. 

**He  turned  his  attention  to  Egyptian  studies,  and  disputed 
with  Champollion  the  authorship  of  the  now  accepted  theory 
of  hieroglyphics.  In  1855  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
was  for  six  years  a  Professor  in  the  Lutheran  Seminary  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1857  he  published  in  this  city  a  *  Summary  of 
Becent  Discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology,  UniTersal  History, 
and  Egyptian  Archsdology/  in  English  and  German.  He  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  European  and  American  periodicals.* 

Dr.  Seyffarth  had  been  on  the  List  of  Foreign  Members  of 
the  Roysl  Asiatic  Sodety  since  1829,  or  for  67  years,  and  in 
1834  presented  its  Library  with  a  copy  of  the  Beitrdge  zur 
SmHtnin  der  Literature  Kunst,  Mythologie  und  QuchhhU  de$ 
AUen  Egypien^  published  at  Leipsic  in  the  previous  year. 

His  long  residence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  severed 
him,  as  it  were,  from  European  literary  circles ;  but  the  news 
of  his  recent  death  briugs  to  remembrance  the  &ct  that  the 
work  done  by  him  was  in  a  wide  field,  and  remains  for  the 
benefit  of  students  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Henry  Louis  St,  Barhe^  killed  by  dacoits  in  Februarjr 
of  the  current  year,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  which  he  joined  in  1872.  Removed 
to  Burma  within  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  filled 
several  offices  of  importance  in  that  country,  and  in  1879  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Residency  at  Mandalay.  His  with- 
drawal from  that  station  in  October  of  that  year  was  effected 
under  stringent  orders,  and  he  afterwards  became  Assistant 
Agent  to  the  Governor- General  in  Central  India.  In  1882,  he 
returned  from  a  two  years'  furlough  to  Europe,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  services  were  again  utilized  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  He  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Home  Department,  and  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  fourth  grade  in  British  Burma,  and  posted 
to  Bassein.  It  appears  that  while  following  dacoits  in  a  steamer 
with  a  small  force,  he  landed  to  reconnoitre,  attended  only  by 
an  orderly  and  guide.  All  three  were  shot :  the  bodies  were 
removed  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  who  was  wounded  on 
the  occasion.  Mr.  St.  Barbels  death  was  not  only  a  cause  of 
deep  sorrow  to  friends  and  relatives,  but  a  heavy  loss  also  to 
the  Government  he  served  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability.  As 
an  Asiatic  scholar,  he  may  be  mentioned  as  having  passed 
examinations  in  Sh4n,  Burmese,  and  Pali.  He  had  been  for 
about  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
contributed  an  article  to  the  1 0th  Volume  of  the  Journal  under 
the  heading  of  Burmese  Tramliteration, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  whose  obituary  notices  may  fairly 
demand  admission  in  the  Annual  Report,  as  of  members 
immediately  forwarding  the  objects  of  this  Society,  there  are 
recently  deceased  members  who,  from  personal  associations,  or 
a  certain  position  in  the  outer  world,  reasonably  claim  a 
passing  mention,  however  brief 

Of  the  Maharaja  of  Travaticore  (R4ma  Varmd,  brother 
of  Vanchi  Bdla  Rdma  Varm&),  the  Calcutta  correspondent 
of  the  TimeSj  in  notifying  his  death  in  August,  1885,  thus 
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writes : — It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  event  is  a  loss 
only  less  grave  to  the  Indian  Empire  than  to  the  particalar 
State  which  he  governed.  Since  he  ascended  the  throne,  five 
years  ago,  the  late  Mahdr4j4  has  been  known  as  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  roost  learned  of  native  prioces.  He 
wrote  and  spoke  English  with  ease^  was  well  versed  in 
several  Indian  vernacular  languages,  and  was  an  accomplished 
Sanskrit  scholar.  He  had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
India^  and  wherever  he  went  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  everything  worthy  of  notice.  As  a 
youth  he  had  the  advantage  of  training  under  Sir  Mad- 
hava  Rao,  the  ablest  of  modem  Native  statesmen,  and 
the  first  man  to  start  Travaneore  on  that  path  of  progress 
which  it  has  followed  with  so  much  success.  The  Maharaja 
was  a  firm  firiend  of  the  British  Gh>vemment,  and  under 
his  rule  Travaneore  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity,  and 
well  deserved  the  epithet  often  applied  to  it— the  model 
native  State  of  India. 

On  the  28th  July,  1885,  the  Society  lost  in  iSir  Mem 
Montefiore,  Bart,  a  Memher  of  30  years'  standing, 

who  had  completed  iiis  hundredth  year  in  the  preceding 
November.  In  early  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  shortly  amassed  a  large  fortune.  It  was  not, 
however,  his  ambition  to  become  a  niiUiuunaire^  and  he  retired 
from  business  in  1825. 

In  1827  Mr,  Montefiore  and  his  wife  paid  their  first  visit 
to  the  Holy  Laud,  and  on  their  way  thither  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Muhammad  ^Ah.  They  were  cordially  received 
at  Jerusalem  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  spent  some  time 
there  in  prosecuting  inquiries  of  interest.  Sir  Moses  visited 
Palestine  on  six  subsequent  occasions.  These  visits  were 
used  as  opportunities  for  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  im- 


1  Abridged  fnm  tn  onginal  memoir  kindly  supplied  hj  F.  D.  Mocatta,  £0^.9 
M.fi.  A.S. 
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provement  or  establishment  of  works  of  edttcaiioii,  B«iitetio& 

and  industry.  In  1840  the  blood  accusations  at  Damascus, 
which  occasioned  the  ituprkoument  of  Jews  and  tlireateoed 
them  with  horrible  tortures,  took  Sir  Moses,  in  company 
with  M.  Or^mienz,  to  Alexandria  and  Constantuiople.  He 
obtained  from  Muhammad  ^Ali  the  order  for  the  release  of 
the  priaoneis,  and  from  the  Saltan  not  only  a  firman  entirely 
ezcnlpatin^  the  Jews  from  the  offences  with  which  they  wen 
charged,  but  one  of  general  toleration  for  them  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  1863,  he  obtained 
a  confinnation  of  this  firman  by  the  new  Saltan  Abdal  'Aaia» 
and  in  18G4,  when  in  his  SOth  year,  his  present  influence 
at  Morocco  gained  for  him  a  similar  favour  trout  the  Sultan 
Sidi  Muhammad  for  Jews  in  the  Moorish  States,  Two 
joanieys  to  Russia,  where  he  was  well  reoeired  by  the 
Emperors  Kicholas  and  Alexander  respectively,  and  one 
journey  to  Bucharest  in  the  same  caase,  should  also  be 
here  noted. 

His  final  journey  was  his  seventh  visit  to  tlio  Huiy  Land 
at  the  age  of  90,  in  1874.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  retirement  at  East  Cliff  Lodge  near  Bamsgate. 
He  was,  to  the  end,  active  in  mind,  and  full  of  the  projects 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  He  still  directed  an 
enormous  correspondence,  which  flowed  to  him  from  all 
countries  and  in  all  languages,  and  still  contributed 
largely  to  a  number  of  benevolent  enterprises,  entirely 
ignoring  diversiiies  of  creed  or  race.  His  appearance  was 
dignified  and  commanding  and,  in  old  age,  venerable  in 
the  extreme,  with  a  charm  of  manner  which  was  equally 
extended  to  poor  and  rich,  to  young  and  old.  Chosen  Sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex  in  1837,  he  was  knighted  in  the 
same  year;  and  about  nine  years  later  he  received  a 
J3aronetcy  iioni  Her  Majesty. 

Though  wanting,  in  early  life,  the  advantages  of  a  very 
finished  education,  and  never  laying  claim  to  scientific  attain* 
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ments,  the  tastes  and  interests  of  Sir  Moses  were  so  general 
that  be  belons^ed  to  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  England. 

Of  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  proceedings  he  always  took 
much  interest,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  so  far  back  as  in 
1836.  His  freqaent  joameys  to  the  East,  his  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  intimate  relations 
with  many  Oriental  rulers  and  persons,  may  be  considered 
also  to  have  given  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  a  fitting  place 
among  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  who  will 
ever  regard  his  memory  with  affection  and  respect. 

Mr.  Franm  Maihew,  M*LC.E.,  who  died  on  the  30th 
.  September,  1885,  was,  when  in  India,  Ohief  En^neer,  and, 
more   recently   in   England,  Consulting   Engineer,  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Company.  S.Q 
was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Father  Mathew. 

The  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  9th  April  last, 
of  the  Bight  Hon,  W.  E.  Forater,  bore  plain  testimony  to  the 
high  esteen  in  which  he  was  held  by  a  very  large  section 
of  official  and  public  men  irrespective  of  party.  Although  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  statesman  was  not  directly  associated 
with  Asiatic  literature,  travel  or  research,  yet  his  regard 
for  India  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  amply  warrants 
the  special  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Obituary  record 
of  this  Society.  The  busy  character  of  his  parliamentary 
life  readily  explains  his  rare  attendance  at  its  meetings  i  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  24  years  he  was  one 
of  its  Resident  Members.  His  personal  history  has  been 
told  elsewhere.  It  is  that  of  a  patriotic  Englishman  whose 
distinguished  and  honourable  career  sheds  lustre  on  the 
country  to  which  he  helonged. 

Among  those  Orientalists,  not  Members  of  the  Society, 
who  have  died  since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport, 
or  between  July  1885  and  July  1886,  may  be  mentioned 
Fandit  Tara  Nath  Tarkavachaspati,  for  30  years  a  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  college  at  Ban&ias :  M,  Bromt,  an  eminent 
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6eor/;^an  and  Armenian  scholar,  in  whose  memory  a  mona* 

ment  has  been  erected  at  Tiflis  ;  and  the  Hebrew  scbolar. 
Dr.  Kalischy  the  two  last  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  Augnat 
respectively.  A  Baptist  Missionary,  l>r,  Nathan  Bram^  who 
died  during  the  same  year  in  Japan,  had  worked  for  20  years 
in  India,  publishing  there,  in  1848,  his  Orammatical  Nofe9 
of  the  Assamese  Language^  and  in  1849  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Assamese.  On  the  16th  January  ISSd* 
JETm  Excellency  8ubhi  Pasha,  a  liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  science,  died  at  Constantinople.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  an  Oriental  Library  of  exceptional  Yalue.  Dr.  JeM  Peter 
Broch^  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  XJniTersit/ 
of  Ohristiania  ibr  a  quarter  of  a  century — said  to  have  pub- 
liblied  the  only  book  in  the  Arabic  cli:ii  acter  ever  printed  iu 
Norway — died  on  the  loth  March  ;  and  on  the  17th  idem,  in 
his  92nd  year»  Lecpold  Zun^  the  distinguished  Talmudio 
scholar.  To  the  above  should  be  added,  on  the  27th  April, 
TobittM  Theodores,  Professor  of  ()ri( utal  Languages  at  Owens 
College,  Manchoftor,  a  scholar  said  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriae,  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  six  modem  European  languages.  Bom  at 
Posen  in  1808,  he  came  to  England  when  a  very  young  mau, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 


The  Auditors  submit  the  accompanying  Account  of  the 
Beceipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  which  will,  they 
hope,  be  considered  satis&ctory. 
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Proeeedmff»  ^  Atiatie  SoeieHM.'^Boifal  AnaHe  8oeiety.— 
The  following  papers  haye  been  read  at  different  meetings  of 

the  Society,  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  May  18: — 

1.  H.  h\  W.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  "On  the  Chinese 
Game  of  Chees."   Bead  Jnne  15th»  1885. 

2.  The  Her.  Hilderie  Friend,  F.Z.S.,  of  Canton,    On  the 

Buddhistic  Element  in  Oriental  Life."  Bead  November  23rd, 
1885. 

3.  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.B.G.S.,  Hon.  Assoc.  ILI.B.  A., 
"  On  the  newly-discoyered  Caves  at  Panjdeh.'*  Bead  December 

2l6t,  1885. 

4.  H.  C.  Kay,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  "On  the  Early  History  of 
Cairo  and  its  Founders."   Bead  January  llth,  1886. 

5.  Professor  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  CLE.,  B.O.L., 
M.R.A.S.,  "On  Buddhism  in  its  Belatiou  to  Brahuianism." 
Bead  February  15tlj,  1886. 

6.  Professor  Fritz  Hommel,  of  Mnnieh,  "  On  the  Sumeriaii 
Language  and  its  Affinities.'' 

No9.  2  and  4  haye  not  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  one  which  couid  only  be 
glanced  at  in  the  few  pages  giyen  to  its  discussion,  and  would 
demand  a  bulky  yolume  for  eshaustiye  treatment  That  of 
the  second  is  handled  by  the  author  with  the  freedom  of  an 
old  resident  in  Egypt,  who  has  carefully  noticed  its  people 
and  history. 

Joumah.'^Royitl  AHaUe  jSiodefy.— Since  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  May  18,  1885,  Part  III.  of  Vol.  XVil.  and 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  XYIll.  have  been  published.  They 
contain  the  following  papers : — 

Vol  XVIL  Part  IIL— The  Age  of  the  Ayesta.  By 
Professor  de  Harlez,  of  Louvain,  M.R.A.6. 

  Notes  on  the  Cliinese  Game  of  Chess.  By  H.  F. 

W.  Holt,  £sq.»  Asst.  Secretary  B.A.S. 

 Customs  and  Superstitions  connected  with  the 
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OttltiTation  of  Bice  io  the  Southern  Proyinee  of  Oeyloo.  By 
0.  R.  J.  Le  MeAttrier,  Ceylon  CWil  Senrice,  M.B.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  etc. 

 The  Yernacular  Literature  and  Folk-Lore  of  the 

Fuij&h.  By  Thomas  H.  Thornton,  0.8.1.,  B.GX. 

'  ■  '  Beginnings  of  Writing  In  and  around  Tibet. 
Br  Terrien  de  Lacoupcrie,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  indo- 
Ciiiuese  Philology  (University  College,  London). 

And  Vol.  XVIIL  Pari  L — Ancient  Navigation  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  I).D.|  Peking, 
Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

  La  Calle  and  the  Country  ot  the  Khomair,  with 

a  Note  on  North  African  Marbles;  being  the  Report  of 
a  recent  tear,  addressed  to  H.M.  Secretary  of  State.  By 
Consul-(»eiieral  R.  L.  Playtair.  Coimnunicated  by  R.  N. 
Cast,  Ksq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Anther. 

■  The  Bnshmen  and  their  Language.    By  0. 

Berlin,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

  Inscriptions  at  Cairo  and  the  Buiju-z-Zalar. 

By  Henry  0.  Kay,  M.R.A.S. 

■■  Gleanings  from  the  Arable.     The  Lament 

of  Mai.*un,  the  Bedouia  vvilo  of  Mu&wiya.  By  IL  W. 
FreeUnd,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  late  ALP.,  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Grown  of  Siam» 

DiscoTsiy  of  Caves  on  the  Murgh&b.  By 
Captains  de  Laessoe  and  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  R.E. 
With  2(otes  by  William  Simpson,  R.L,  F.R.G.S.,  Hon. 
Assee.  R.LB.A.  (Forwarded  through  the  late  Mr.  W. 
8.  W.  Vatup,  Secretary  JLA.8.) 

The  Alcheniitft.  A  Persian  Play.  Translated 
by  Guy  le  Strange,  M.R.A.S. 

In  VoL  XVIII.  Part  IL  are:^n  Buddhism  in  iU 
B^ation  to  Brahmanism.  By  Professor  Sir  Monier  Monier« 
William:!,  CLL.,  IJ.CL.,  M.RA.S, 
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 The  Stories  of  JlmiitaHhaiia,  and  of  Harite- 

man.    Tiauslated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham,  M.R.A.S. 

  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  tbe  Modeim 

Tdrki  Langaages.  By  M.  A.  Morrison,  Esq^  Agrat  to  tko 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  South  Biissia.  Com- 
muiiicated  by  R.  N.  Oust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  with 
a  Note,  Table  of  Aathorities,  and  a  Language-Map. 

  A  Modern  Contributor  to  Persian  liiferaiore. 

Bizd  Kuli  Khan  and  his  worlds.  By  Sidney  Churchill,  Ksq^ 
Esq.,  M.IUA.S. 

-  Some  Bhoj'purl  Folk-Songs.    Edited  and  trans- 

lated by  G,  A.  Grierson,  M.RAS.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

■■  -  ■  -  Observations  on  the  various  Texts  and  Tmw- 
lations  of  the  so-called  "  Song  of  Meysnn ;  an  Inquiry  into 
Meysfin's  Claim  to  its  Authorship ;  and  an  Appendix  on 
Arabic  Transliteration  and  Pronunciation.  By  J.  W«  Bed- 
house,  M.B.A.S.,  LittD.,  O.M.G.^  eto.,  ete. 

Four  numbers  of  part  1,  vol,  liv.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Aeiafie  Saeieiy  0/  Bengal  (1885),  contain  much  interastiDg 
matter.  In  No.  1,  Mr.  Atkinson  continues  his  learned 
"Notes  on  the  History  of  Religion  in  the  Himalaya  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,"  confining  his  remarks  almost  wholly  to 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  which  are  well  worthy  of  study  as 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  people  by  whoui  they  are 
practised.  The  last  service  for  the  dying — ^preparation  of  the 
body  for  the  pyre-office  for  cremation«*->procedure  after  crema- 
tion, with  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  each  of  twelve  days,  are 
all  curious  details.  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson  and  i^ti  N4r4van 
Singh  edit  and  translate  ''The  Battle  of  Kanarpi  Gh4|« 
a  poem,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  its  kind  in  Tirhut," 
written  by  a  Maithil  Brahman  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  Baisw4]i  dialect  $  and  this  is  followed  by  Mr.  Grierson 
single-handed,  who,  with  his  usual  skill  and  industfy,  prepares 
for  his  reader  the  Bhojpuri  and  Ma^ahi  yersiun:^  oi  liie  song 
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of  Gopi  Chatid,  and  appends  an  EDglish  translation.  Mr. 

C.  J.  liodgers  supplies  information  on  some  copper  coins  of 
Akbar,  on  coins  of  JEUnjit  Deo,  R&jah  of  Jamm6»  struck  in 
the  last  centaiy,  and  on  eoins  of  Ahmad  Shah  Ahdalli.  The 
la3t  give  valuable  testimony  to  hislorical  data. 

In  No.  2  Mr.  J.  Boxwell,  B.A.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
in  his  paper  on  the  Trishtubh  Metre,  introdaoes  some  clever 
Latin  render!  n<;s  of  Sanskril;  verse. 

Of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Nos.  1  to 
10  (1885)  contain  notices  and  discussions  in  the  several 
departments  of  Namismatics,  Meteorology,  and  Natnral 
History.  The  greater  part  of  the  papers  alluded  to  have, 
however,  been  published  in  extetm  in  the  Journal,  and  need 
not  he  here  considered.  At  the  monthly  general  meeting  on 
the  Ist  July,  the  President,  Dr.  Rajendraldla  Mitra,  C.I.E., 
exhibited  five  Sanskrit  MSS.  treating  ot  Veterinary  art,  and 
gave  an  interesting  analysis  of  them«  The  subject,  he  said, 
had  not  been  hitherto  noticed  by  any  European  Orientalist-*- 
a  circumstance  due  to  the  neglect  it  has  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  modem  Pandits,  to  whom  the  characteristics  and 
diseases  of  horses  offered  no  attraction.  In  ancient  times 
it  had  been  otherwise.  Braliinans  and  scholars  were  kings 
and  ministers,  and  the  horse  was  looked  upon  as  a  vitally 
important  element  of  a  kingdom.''  Tracing  back  the  origin 
of  Yeterinary  art  in  India  to  a  period  before  the  Aryans 
had  separated  into  Greeks  and  Hindus,  Dr.  Mitra  pointed 
out  that  eventually  it  became  split  into  two  parts— one 
relating  to  cattle,  and  one  to  horses  only.  Of  the  former 
the  most  noted  Professor  was  Palakapya:  of  the  latter  the 
earliest  professor  was  ^diihotra  whose  name  appeared  on  a 
Hindi  manuscript  he  had  found,  the  name  of  the  translator 
being  Chetana.  Other  works  noticed  were  those  of  Nakula, 
of  Dipaukara,  son  of  M4uakara,  and  of  Jayadatta,  son  of 
Yijayadatta.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Proceedings 
(7)  as  that  containing  an  account  of  these  treatises,  is 
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related  a  Oomcidence  in  Folk  Lore  "  by  the  Bev.  Charles 
Swynnerton.    The  writer  finds  in  the  Uber  fmHanm  of 

the  15th-century  ecclesiastic,  Pofr^io  iirucciolini  of  Florence, 
the  Italian  counterpart  of  a  fuik-tale  of  the  Upper  Paujib 
which  he  had  himself  told  in  a  recently  published  Tolnme. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  hnsbsnd  moving  up  the  current  of  a 
river  to  seek  the  body  of  his  druwued  vvilb,  on  the  principle 
that  she  always,  during  life,  took  an  opposite  course  to  every 
other  person.  Such  coincidences  are  certainly  not  rare ;  and 
Mr.  Swynnerton  is  perhaps  Mh  justified  in  ar^in^  that 
the  fa!)lps  "  trace  their  ori«:iiial  source  to  some  commuii 
tribe  or  tamily  of  men,  whether  m  Central  Ajua  or  else- 
where, whose  descendants,  extending  themselves  east  and 
west  over  the  world,  carried  their  household  words  with 
them.**  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  i'ui  1884  shows 
the  total  number  of  Members  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
be  326,  of  whom  102  are  Resident*  157  Non-Besident,  12 
Foreign,  15  Life,  and  40  Non-Subscribing  Members.  A 
six  years^  avera^^e  makes  the  tutal  uiiG,  of  whom  262  arc 
paying,  and  54  non-paying. 

Mention  of  the  Centenary  JEUnew  qf  the  Astatic  8oeieti^ 

of  Bengal  will  be  liere  appropriate.  This  goodly  volume, 
which  embraces  the  hundred  years  from  1784  to  1883 
inclusive,  is  in  three  Parts,  with  an  Appendix  in  the  shape 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Special  Century  Meeting  held  on 
the  16th  January,  1884.  Part  I.  the  History  of  tho 
Society  by  Dr.  lidjendralaia  Mitra,  elected  President  iu 
1885.  The  learned  native  gentleman,  in  concluding  hia 
careful  record,  thus  sunimarizsa  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  Society  : — 

1.  It  has  provided  for  the  use  of  scholars  a  commodious 
house  valued  at  150,000  Rupees. 

2.  It  has  ^ot  up  a  library  contaimng  80|000  volumes^ 
oi  wiiich  upwards  of  SOOO  are  manuscripts. 
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8*  It  has  obtained  a  collection  of  anwDt  coins  and  medab 

valued  at  10,000  Rupees. 

4.  It  has  collected  a  small  bat  Taluable  gallery  of  pictures 
and  memorial  busts. 

5.  It  has  created  an  Archaeological  and  Ethnolof^ical  Museum 
of  considerable  extent,  a  Geological  Museum  rich  in  Meteo- 
rites and  Indian  fossils^  and  a  Zoological  Museum  all  but 
complete  as  regards  the  Avi-fauna  of  India. 

6.  It  has  published  a  total  of  354  vols.,  including  21  vols, 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches  and  Index,  84  vols,  of  the  Journal 
and  IndeXy  19  vols,  of  Proceedings,  167  vols,  of  Oriental 
works  of  different  kinds,  31  vols,  of  miscellaneous  works 
relating  to  India,  14  vols,  of  catalogues,  and  Id  vols,  of 
Notices  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts. 

His  concluding  words  may  be  quoted  as  expressing  an 
accepted  fact :  These  are  deeds  which,  for  extent,  variety 
and  usefulness,  may  well  claim  the  consideration  of  the 
public.  They  compare  very  fiivourably  with  the  works 
of  other  and  older  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
To  the  student  of  science  in  India  they  have  proved  of 
invaluable  service.  And  it  is  in  view  of  these  the  Society 
this  diiy  celebrates  its  Centenary  Jubilee.** 

Part  II.  treats  of  Arclirrology,  History,  Language  and 
Literature;  and  is  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Budolf  Hoemle, 
the  Philological  Secretary.  It  has  fnll  and  interesting 
Appendices.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  and 
is  by  Mr.  P*  N.  Bose.  Appended  to  it  is  a  Classified  Index 
to  the  Scientific  papers  in  the  Society's  Publications  from 
1788  to  1882. 

Among  the  six  Special  Centenary  Honorary  Members 
lately  created  are  three  highly-esteemed  Members  of  the. 

Loudon  Society,  Professor  A.  II.  Sajce,  M.  Senart,  and 
Professor  Sir  Monier  Monicr-Williams. 

In  connection  with  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  may  be 
mentioned  the  numerous  /(ueieuH  of  the  Bibliotheea  Indka 
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which  been  added  to  oar  libraij  daring  the  current 
year  (1886).   They  are  as  follows 

Saiiskn't.  1.  The  Miniansii  Darsana,  with  commentary 
of  Savara  Svamiui,  edited  by  Mah^sachandra  Kyiyaratua. 
Fascieulas  zviii. 

2.  Narada  Smriti,  edited  by  Jaltos  Jolly,  vol.  i.  fiuie.  i. 

3.  Tattva  Chiatamani,  ed.  Pandita  Kaiiiakliyanatha  Tarka- 
ratna.    Fasc.  iii. 

4  The  Nirukta,  ed.  Pandit  Satyarrata  Samasrami,  yoL  iii. 
fasc.  ii.  and  iii. 

5.  Paraiara  Sni^iti,  by  Paudit  Chaudrakanta  Tarkdlaiikara. 
Fasc.  ii. 

6.  Chaturrai^ga  Chint&mani,  by  Hemidri,  ed.  Pandita 
Yogesvara  Smritiratna  and  Pandita  Eamakhyanatha  Tarka* 
ratna.    Vol.  iii.  part  i.  Pariseshakhanda.   Fasc.  xii.-xiii. 

7.  The  Viv&daratndkara,  ed.  Pandit  Dinanitha  Yidyiba- 
k&ra.   Fase.  i.  and  ii. 

8.  The  Sranta  Siltra  of  Apastamba  belonging  to  the  Black 
Yajurveda,  with  cotiiuiontary  of  liudradatta,  ed.  Dr.  £>ichard 
Garbe.    Yol.  ii.  fasc.  xi.  xii. 

9.  The  Yaya  Pnrtoa^  ed.  U4jendr&Ia  Mitra.  Yol  it.  fasc.  Ti. 

10.  The  Sraata  Satra  of  S&nkh&yana,  ed.  Dr.  Htldebrandt. 
Yol.  i.  fasc.  ii. 

11.  Manutik4san<rrahu,  ed.  Julius  Jolly.  Fasc.  i. 

12.  K&la  M&dhava,  by  Pandit  Ohandrak^ta  Tarkdlank&ra. 
Fasc.  ii. 

13.  The  Kurina  Purana,  ed.  I^ilaiaDi  Mukhopadhy4ya 
Ny4y41ank4ra.    Fasc.  i. 

14.  Yrihanniradiya  Parana,  ed.  Pandit  Hrishikesa  S^stri. 
Fasc.  i. 

Prakrit.  The  Uv&sagadasao,  ed.  Dr.  Rudolf  Hoemle. 
Persian.  1.  Muntakhaba't-Taw&rikh  by  'Abdal  Kadir  bin 
Malak  Shah  (al  BadiM>ni)  translated  by  L5we. 
2.  ZafomAma  by  Maulana  Sharfh-d-dln  'Ali  Yazdi,  ed. 

Maulavi  Muhamtuad  llahdad.    Vul.  i.  fasc  ii.  and  iii. 
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3.  Akbar  N4ma  of  AbAl  Fadhl  ed.  Manlavi  'Abdu  '1 

Bahiai.  Vol.  iii.  iasc.  iii, 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, — Although 
No.  44  of  vol.  xvii,  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Annual 
Beport  of  last  year,  No.  43  of  vol.  zvi.  has  only  come 
to  haod  during  the  current  year.  It  contains  the  ioilovving 
twelve  articles  i— 

1.  On  the  Auchity&lamk&ra  of  Kahemendra,  with  a  note 
on  the  date  of  Pataiij:ili,  by  Professor  Petersen. 

2.  A  note  on  lilidarayana,  author  of  the  Brahma  Sotrag 
by  the  Hon.  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang,  M.A.,  LL.D.»  O.I.E. 

8.  A  reply  to  Professor  Petersen  on  the  date  of  Patanjali, 
by  Bamkrishua  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 

4.  Five  Copper  Plate  Grants  of  the  Western  Ohalukya 
Dynasty,  from  the  Eamul  District,  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  CLE. 

5.  Development  of  Langua^i^e  and  of  Sanskrit.  Wilson 
Lectures  by  Kamkrishna  Uopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A, 

6.  PAli  and  other  Dialects  of  the  Period.  Ditto. 

7.  Relations  between  Sanskrit,  PcLli,  the  Prakrits  and  the 
Modern  Vernaculars.  Ditto. 

8.  A  Ck>pper  Plate  Grant  of  the  Traikutaka  King,  Dra- 
kasena.    By  Pandit  Bhagw&n  L41  Indraji. 

9.  Transcript  and  Translation  of  the  Bhitari  Lat  in- 
scription. Ditto. 

10.  An  Inscription  of  King  Asokavalla.  Ditto. 

11.  BuhlUijgk'sj  Iiidische  S|) niche,  liy  PandiiDurga Prasada. 

12.  An  Inscription  from  Kotah.    By  Prof.  Petersen. 
Among  these  papers.  Professor  Bhandarkar's  lectures  are 

remarkable  specimens  of  clear  and  well-reasoned  argument, 
written  in  that  kind  of  English  which  many  well-educated 
young  Englishmen  might  not  scorn  to  imitate.  Their  pub- 
lication in  the  Society^s  Journal  appeani  to  be  an  innovation 
in  practice. 

Ceylon  Branch  qf  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Since  the 
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TnmdaiionB  from  the  P41i  and  Plroeeddings  noticed  in  the 

last  Aiinunl  Report,  no  uew  j^)ublica,Liou  iiaa  been  reeeivod 
from  Golouibo. 

Journal  of  the  8(raUs  Branch  of  the  Royal  AMic  Society. — 

In  the  December  uuinber  (1884),  besides  a  libl  of  Members,  the 
brief  Annual  Keport  and  Preceediugs,  are  to  be  found  the 
following  papers 

1.  Journey  to  the  sammit  of  Gunong  Buba,  by  the  Ber. 
J.  E.  Teuison  "Woods. 

2.  Continuatiou  of  a  former  paper  on  the  Keligions  of  the 
Sea  Dyaks  of  Sarawak,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Perham. 

3.  The  History  of  Perak  firom  NatiTe  Sonroes,  by  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Maxwell. 

4.  British  North  Borneo,  by  E.  P.  Gueritz,  Esq. 

5.  Jelebu,  by  H.  A.  O'Brien,  Esq. 

These,  however  unpretending  in  themselTes,  all  sup[>ly 
more  or  less  valuable  data  for  larger  works  on  the  history, 
politics,  people,  or  geography  of  the  places  mentioned. 

Of  the  nine  principal  articles  in  the  June  number  (1885), 
four  are  translations,  one  is  an  extract  from  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britaiiiiiea,  and  four  are  original  contributions.  All  these 
last  have  geographical  interest,  especially  the  Journey  from 
Ku&la  Bemam  (Straits  of  Malacca)  to  Kuala  P4hang  (Chinese 
Seas) :  but  the  French  Missionaty's  Journey  from  Bangkok 
to  Ubon  will  attract  the  archaeologist  also  in  its  account  of 
a  ruined  city.  "  Putbai-saman,"  the  explorer  writes,  "  was 
an  important  town — or  perhaps  rather  an  imposing  temple 
erected  to  the  worship  of  Buddha.  It  is  one  of  those 
monuments  of  Cambodia  which  are  so  much  renowned  and 
which  aistonisii  all  travellers  by  their  original  and  beautiful 
architecture/'  The  ^^JNotes  and  Queries''  issued  with  this 
number  (15)  of  the  Journal,  are  full  of  interesting  local 
matter,  bearing  on  history,  language,  law,  fblk-lore,  soeial 
customs,  gameSi  etc.    Though  Penaug  and  Perak  may  lia?e 
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t!i"  lion's  share,  the  flcene  is  not  limited  to  these  localities. 
Malfiw^  Stngikpoie,  ftnd  OTea  Borneo  are  ineluded. 

North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  I^ew 
Ser'V^.  V  il.  xTiii.  contains  the  foUovviug  Articles: — 

h  What  did  the  Aneient  Ohineee  know  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  P 

II.  Corea.  Extracts  from  F.  Scherzer's  Fieiich  Trans- 
lation of  the  Chaou-hsien-chih,  and  Biographical  Notice. 
Tianslated  into  English  by  Charles  Gould. 

HI.  Reeearehes  into  the  Geology  of  Formosa.  Bj  George 
H.  J.  KleiiiWiichter. 

lY.  Fragment  d'an  voyage  dans  rinteheur  de  la  Chine. 
Fsr  C.  Imbanlt-Hnart. 

y.  Some  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Corea  in  July  and  August, 
1883.    By  Lr,  James  Morrison. 

YI.  Notes  ou  sonic  of  the  Dykes  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
KankowPass.   By  U.  B.  Gnppy,  M.D. 

TII.  Samsha  Brewing  in  North  China.  By  the 
same. 

Till.  Notes  on  Szechuen  and  the  Yangtse  Yalley.  By 
Archibald  J.  Little. 

Yolame  six.  pt.  i.  has  the  following  papers 

I.  Aoinial,  Fossil,  ^linerul  uud  Vegetable  Products  of  tlio 
Ichang  Consular  District.  By  C.  T.  Gardner.  H.B.M.  ConsuL 

IL  A  Journey  in  Chekiang.  By  £.  H.  Parker,  H.M. 
Aetin<^-Con8ul. 

III.  A  Journey  in  Fukieu,  with   a   ini^     By  the 


lY.  A  Journey  from  Foochow  to  W6nchow»  through 
Centtal  Fukten,  with  map.   By  the  same. 

V,  A  Biidtlhist  Sheet-Tract,  translated  with  Notes.  By 
the  Kt.  lUv.  Bisiiop  G.  E.  Mouie,  of  Hangchow. 


VL  Trade  Boutes  to  Western  China.  By  Alexander 
Hosie.  of  H.M.  Consular  Service. 
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In  Jalj,  18S5,  the  Hon.  Librarian  addreated  a  printed 
cirenlar  from  Shanghai  to  the  several  Sooietiee  with  which 

the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  in  cor- 
respondence, stating  that  their  Journal  would  henceforth  be 
published  in  short  instalments,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in 
annual  yolumes.   Since  that  date  the  Royal  Asiatie  Society 

has  received  six  luimbLTS  of  the  new  publication  (vol.  xx. 
parts  i.  to  vi.  inclusive)  of  which  the  contents  are  now 
summarised 

The  Hung  Lou  M^n^,  or  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  bj 

Herbert  Giles,  President.  On  the  Prevalence  of  Infanticide 
in  China;  a  question  discussed  in  writing  and  orally  by 
selected  and  special  authorities.  The  Mystery  of  Ta-Tsin, 
by  G.  M.  H.  Playfiur.  Cliapter  iv.  of  the  Ohing-Hua-Yuan, 
tiaualated  by  C.  13.  T.  What  is  Filial  Piety  ?  discussed  by 
several  writers.  Is  China  a  Conservative  country?  Auon. 
Sinology  in  Italy,  by  M.  Kocentini.  Western  Appliances  in 
the  Chinese  Printing  Industry,  by  Mr.  Hirth.  Chinese 
Theaiiicals  and  Theatrical  Plots,  by  several  writers.  The 
Seaports  of  India  and  Ceylon,  by  G.  Phillips.  Some  addi- 
tions to  my  Chinese  Grammar,  by  G.  von  den  Gabelentz; 
and  an  instructive  article  on  Bibliography,  giving  a  list  of 
books  and  papers  in  China  published  since  1st  January, 
18B4,  compiled  by  Mr.  Ilirth.  There  are  also  to  be 
ibund  Proceedings,  List  of  Members,  and  interesting  Notes 
and  Queries.  Among  the  last,  referring  to  the  word  Brangot/e 
used  iii  the  chronicles  of  Bar  Hebrjuus,  Dr.  Edkius  says,  "We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  Persian  word  Farang  applied 
after  the  Muhammadan  conquests  to  Western  nations  gene- 
rally/* An  extract  from  Sonnerat  in  CoL  Yule's  Glossary 
of  Indian  Terms"  (p.  269)  ^ives  almost  the  word  it-clf: 
Aiusi  un  Kuropeen  est  tout  ce  que  les  Indiens  conuaisscnt 
de  plus  m^prisable ;  ils  le  nomment  Fanmgui  •  •  J*  But 
there  can  be  no  possible  question  on  the  identity  of  the 

vvuids. 
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Journal  AnaHquet  Serie  viii.  tome  No.  3,  Mai-Jain, 
1885,  eontaios  the  following  papers 

I.  **  Etude  sur  les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi,*'  in  which  M. 
Senart  continues  his  series  of  learned  remarks  on  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Piyadaei. 

II.  "  Bibliographie  Ottomane,"  in  which  M.  01.  Hoart 
concludes  his  notice  of  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian  works 
published  ait  Constantinople  daring  the  period  1299-1301  of 
the  Hegira  (1882-4> 

III.  "Le  Mariage  par  Achat  dans  Flnde  Aryenne/*  par 
M.  L.  Feer. 

IV.  Materiaax  poar  eerrir  k  Thistoire  de  la  Nnmismatique 

et  de  la  Metrolo£:ie  Mudulrnanes  **  beinsT  ft  fiirther  instalment 
of  M.  II.  Sauvaire^s  papers  on  tliis  subject. 

Under  NouTellea  et  Melanges are  M.  Zotenberg^s  notice 
of  the  "  Livre  de  Barlaam  et  de  Joseph  ;  a  review  by  M. 
Senart  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Asiatic  Studies  in  their  French 
gaise ;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Saad  on  the  Turko-Persian  Frontier 
and  Karbala  Pilgrims  ;  and  part  of  a  commnnication  from  M. 
Ren^  Basset  to  the  editor,  in  which  he  mentions  having  dis- 
covered, in  a  hst  supplied  to  him  at  AlgierSy  four  Arabic 
manuscripts  of  historical  interest  hitherto  unknown. 

The  July  number  (vol.  vi.  No.  1)  contains  the  Annual  Report 
prepared  by  tlie  Secretary,  M.  James  Darmesteter.  It  is  a 
paper  of  considerable  interest,  and  may  be  pemsed  with  advan- 
tage by  other  readers  than  Orientalists.  Amon^  the  death 
casualties  of  tiio  Society  during  the  foregone  year  mention  is 
specially  made  of  the  former  President,  Jacques  Auguste 
Antoine  Regnier,  editor  and  translator  of  the  Prfttisakhya  of 
the  llig-Veda,  a  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar  and  compara- 
tive philologist ;  also  of  the  accomplished  Stanislas  Guyard, 
a  skilfiil  translator  and  critic,  and  withal  a  brilliant  writer,  to 
whose  memory  is  paid  a  tribute  of  high  but  well-deserved 
praise.  Installed,  at  tiie  early  age  of  37,  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  College  de  France,  he  died  shortly  after  delivering  hia 
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opening  address,  described  as  a    chef-d'cBaTie  de  concision  et 

de  precision,  digne  de  devenir  classiqae,  oii  il  embrassait 
toutes  lea  branches  de  ce  domaine  si  varie  et  si  yaste  avec  ane 
aisance,  one  clart^,  one  hauteur  d'apergus  qui,  i  isliaqae 
ligne,  revelaient  un  esprit  maitre  d'un  iiioude."  Another 
helper,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Society ^  Charles  Muber, 
is  honourably  noticed  for  zeal  and  energy  in  epicv^raphie 
research,  in  connection  with  M.  Eutig  and  our  country  man 
Mr.  Doughty.* 

In  vol.  vi.  No.  2f  for  August,  September,  and  October, 
1885,  are:— 1.  A  contribution  by  M.  Masp^ro,  Sur  ime 

Version  Arabe  du  Conte  de  Rhainpsiiiite.  2.  Tchao-Sion- 
Tche,  M^nioire  sur  la  Coree,  by  3r.  F.  Scherzer,  French 
Consul  at  Canton,  3.  Ongine  des  £critures  Indiennes,  hf 
M.  J.  Halevy ;  and  4.  Notes  de  Lexteographie  Berber©, 
by  M.  Rene  Basset.  Under  "  Nouvelles  et  Melanges,""  it  is 
notified  that  the  July  and  October  sittings  hare  been  diacon- 
tinued ;  M.  Bergaigne  reviews  M.  Ludwi<|f  s  interpretation  of 
the  chrouology  of  the  Big  Yeda,  and  M.  L.  Peer  remarks 

1  Of  HuWg  melaiiAholy  fate  the  foUowiDg*  ]»articulars  recall  the  tragedy  of 
the  three  Eii^1i?:hTP'>!i  cfiacted  ouly  two  years  before,  beside  the  Egypttan 
irontier,  some  tite  himdreil  miles  nearer  £arope  : — 

On  the  night  of  the  261ih  July,  1884,  he  quitted  Jedda  to  return  to  Haib,  his 
head-quarters,  where  he  had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  luggage  and  collections. 
Hi«?  intention  was  to  explore  Sadous,  a  distance  of  eight  days'  march  to  tlie  8.S.E. 
of  Haib,  having  l^rnt  that  some  important  ruins  and  inscriptions  were  to  be 
seen  there.  Two  days  later  he  leU  anassiaated  at  Kassai  Aua,  almosi  at  the 
very  gates  of  Jedda.  .Ha  had  been  accompanied  from  that  town  by  his  servant^ 
ManmiVl,  ;md  two  fj^ni'des.  MahmOd  had  fo!h)w<>d  tlio  rond  in  clinriTi  of  the 
baggage,  while  Huber  and  the  guides  had  separated  themselves  to  the  right  and 
left,  in  search  of  monnments  ana  inscriptions.  It  had  been  agreed  that  ul  were 
to  meet  again  at  a  certaiu  halting-place,  at  which  thev  were  to  take  rest  ttnd 
refreshment.  On  the  29th,  when  Mahm6d  n  acJir  1  the  appointed  rcNiftzrotu^ 
he  saw  Huber  lying  on  the  ground  covered  up  iu  Arab  cloak,  apparently 
asleep,  and  a  little  way  off  his  guides  engaged  iu  prayer.  He  was  alwnt  to 
imload  the  camels  when  he  felt  the  monies  of  two  banels  plaoed  upon  his  Imasl^ 
and  heard  one  of  the  guides  say,  •*  Throw  away  your  arms,  or  we  shall  treat  you  as 
we  did  your  master.''  Mahmdd  then  observed  for  the  first  time  that  Muber 
was  lying  on  the  left  ride,  and  that  the  right  side  of  hii  head  was  ooversd  wttJi 
blood',  but  that  the  body  was  in  repose.  He  had  been  killed  in  bis  sleep  by  a 
pistol  shot.  Mahmdd,  after  beinf;^  kept  prisoner  for  two  days,  managed  to 
escape  the  assassins,  and  relate  the  story  of  his  master's  death  to  the  French 
vice -consulate.  Huberts  body  lay  for  two  days  exposed  in  tiie  open  air,  but  was 
at  kngth  buried  by  paisen-by,  who  dog  a  ditch  for  the  pttipoaa. 
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upon  Dr.  Duka's  Life  and  Works  of  Osoma  de  Kords.  There 
are  also  two  short  notioes  of  a  Persian  translation  of  Azari- 
Tnrkish  plays,  and  a  faseieuhts  of  the  Annals  of  Tahari. 

In  No.  3  for  November  and  December  are ; — 1.  The  Bri- 
hatkathamanjari  of  Kshemendra  in  the  Roman  characteri  with 
a  French  translation,  by  M.  Sylvfun  Levi.  2.  Sur  TOrtgine 
de  I'Ecriture  Perse,  by  M.  J.  Halevy,  and,  3.  Les  Quatraiins 
de  Bib4  T4hir  ^Urylkn  en  Pehievi  Miisalmany  edited  in  the 
original  and  translated  hy  Clement  Hnart^  Under 
**  Nouvelles  et  Melanges"  mention  is  made  of  ii  paper  read 
by  M.  Zotenbexg  on  the  origin  of  Gal'ad  et  Ohinm,  an  Arab 
romanoe  spoken  of  by  writera  in  the  fonrth  century,  as  also  of 
a  discnssion  on  direct  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  Kalila 
wa  Dimna  other  than  that  in  Pahlavi,  and  on  the  Teima 
inscriptions. 

Yol.  i.  No  i.  for  January,  1886,  contains  two  articles  only: 

L'*Alehimiste ;  being  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard';>  French  trans- 
lation of  the  play,  an  English  version  of  which,  by  Mr.  Gay  Le 
Strange,  appeared  in  the  Jannary  nnmber  of  onr  own  Journal. 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  two  translations  has  been 
explained  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  to  be  quite  fortuitous.  2.  Notes 
de  Lezicographie  Berbdre,  hy  M.  Ben^  Basset^  continued. 
The  Nouvelles  et  Melanges  review  Mr.  BendalPs  catalogue 
of  liuddlust-Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library ;  -  that  of  Professors  Coweil  and  £ggeling  for  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society;  and  that  of  M.  Brian  Hodgson's 
Sanskrit  MSS.  compiled  by  Dr.  W.  Iluiitci.  They  further 
notice  an  Arab  account  of  the  island  of  Jerba,  translated  by 
'^Eziga  dit  Kayser,  interprdte  militaire,"^  and  published 
at  Tunis. 

Oerman  Oriental  Society, — Vol.  zxxiz.  part  2  contains  the 
following  papers Dr.  Samuel  Kohn,  a  notice  of  the  Bib- 

liotheca  Samaritana  "  of  Dr.  M.  Heidenheim,  the  first  volume 
of  which  has  appeared  \      H.  Mordtmann,  new  Himyaritic 
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Insoriptioofl,  with  two  plates ;  A.  Mdrx,  SpecimeDs  of  Syrian 
Translations  from  the  Writings  of  Ghtlen ;  Theodor  Anfrecht^ 

Strophes  of  Kalidasa ;  Dr.  F.  Schroeder,  Phoenician  Inscrip- 
tions in  Tyre ;  iVaaz  Praetorius,  Tigriua  Proverbs  (continued) ; 
F.  Kielbom,  Prftkrit  words  in  thsMahi^bhftshja;  O.  BohtUngk, 
the  verbal  roots  ip  and  9  If ;  W.  Bobertson  Smith,  on  the 
SonfTS  of  tho  Hudhailten. 

Vol.  xxxix.  part  '6  contains : — Th.  Noldeke,  on  ^[ommseu  s 
account  of  Boman  dominion  in  the  East ;  Dr.  P.  Sehioeder, 
Palmyrene  Inscriptions ;  M.  Th.  Hontsma,  on  the  History  of 
the  Seljnks  of  Kornian ;  F.  Praetoriiis,  an  Ar  abic  Document 
on  Ethiopian  History;  J.  Weilhausen  (editor),  Scholia  on  the 
Diwan  Hndail,  No.  139-280;  O.  Bohtlingk,  Bemarks  on 
Trnbner^s  Edition  and  Biihler  s  Translation  of  the  Vasisbtha- 
dharma^&stra  ;  G-.  Biihler,  Contributions  towards  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Asoka  Inscriptions  (continued),  with  map ; 
B.  y.  Sowa,  Tales  of  the  SlaTonio  Gipsies. 

Vol.  xxzix.  part  4  contains  :-^Professor  Dr.  B.  Stade, 
Opening  Speech  as  President  of  the  Oriental  Section  at  the 
Philological  Con f^ress,  SOtli  September,  1886  ;  0.  Bohtlingk, 
Bemarks  on  Btihler's  Edition  and  Translation  of  the 
ApastamMjadharmasiktra ;  0.  Bohtlingk,  Attempt  to  settle 
a  literary  dispute  (i.e.  between  Professors  Dliandarkar 
of  Bombay  and  Petersen) ;  O.  BohtUngk,  on  Indian 
Lexicography;  O.  Bohtlingk,  Some  Bemarks  on  Bau- 
dhftjana's  Dharma9&stra ;  M.  Griinbanm,  on  Shem  Ham* 
ma[)horash  as  an  Imitation  of  an  Aramaic  Expression,  and 
on  Linguistic  Imitations  in  General ;  George  A.  Grierson 
(editor  and  transUtor),  Selected  Specimens  of  the  Baharf 
Language;  August  Muller,  Catalogne  of  the  Arabic  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Viceroy\<  Library  at  Cairo;  G.  Biililer,  Some 
Notes  on  Bohtlingks  Kemarks  on  Triibner's  Edition  and 
Biihler's  Translation  of  the  Vaaishthadharma^ftstra ;  O.  Boht- 
Hngk,  Appendix :  Dr.  0.  Seybold,  Notice  of  La  Garde's  Petri 
Hispani  do  Lingua  Arabica  iibri  duo. 
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Vol.  xl.  part  1  contains  : — E.  Ilultzsch,  on  a  Collection  of 
Indian  Autographs  and  Inscriptions ;  J.  Q.  Stickel,  More  about 
Afikalon  Coins  (with  illostration) ;  J.  Gildemeisier,  Pseudo- 
kallisthenes  bei  Moses  Ton  Khoren,  with  parallel  colainns; 
Hermann  Jacobi,  Appendix  to  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  the 
^vetambara  and  Digambaia  Sects ;  Hermann  Jaoobi,  Miaoel- 
laoeoua  Papers  (1.  Niroshthy varna ;  3.  Model  Verses;  3. 
I'lay  on  words  in  the  Sdtrakritani^a)  ;  Euj^en  AV'ilheliu, 
Kingdom  and  Priestdoni  in  Ancient  Iran ;  R.  Pischel, 
Vedica;  G.  Btihler,  Oontribations  in  Explanation  of  the 
Asoka  Inscriptions ;  Theodor  Aufrecht,  on  theTTmftpatidhara ; 
O.  Bohtlingk,  Observations  on  Buhier's  Article  in  vol.  xxxix. 
on  the  Vasishthadharmasistra ;  Th.  Ndldeke^  Bobertson 
Smith's    Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia.** 

Arehwohgy* — The  third  annual  report  of  Major  Cole,  the 
Gurator  of  Ancient  Monnroents  in  India,  shows  that 
important  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  1883-4.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency  the  chief  operations  have  taken  place 
at  Bijapur.  Sanction  has  been  given  for  repairs  to  Sayid 
Usman's  mosqne  and  tomb  at  Ahmadabad.  Major  Cole  has 
made  long  journeys,  visiting  most  interesting  ruins  and  monu- 
ments. He  adds  to  his  report  certain  weighty  remarks  upon 
the  value  of  Indian  ArchsBol      apart  from  its  influence  upon 

the  elucidation  of  the  tarly  lii.stury  of  the  country. 

Four  volumes  of  the  Archaaologicai  Survey  of  India  Beports 
hare  been  added  to  the  Library  since  July  last  year.  Of 
these  vol.  xix.  contains  an  account  by  Mr.  H.  B.  W.  Garrick, 
of  a  tour  through  Behar,  Central  India,  Peshawar  and 
Ynsu^.  General  Cunningham  explains  that  his  assistant^ 
after  photographing  and  exploring  the  old  temples  at  Mar- 
kandi,  Mahadevpur,  and  liaiiarak,  visited  the  sites  of  Bhojpur 
and  Darauli  in  Western  Shahabad,  where  he  found  square 
monoliths  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  aborigines.  He 
further  explored  the  remains  of  an  old  Buddhist  monastery  at 
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Barmftyan,  the  aodent  city  of  Giiiga  in  Rewa,  and  certain 
sites  which  had  been  uti visited  in  the  Yusufzai  district  Of 
the  monastery  no  tradition  of  any  kind  lias  been  preserved 
locally,  bat  a  golden  image  ie  said  to  be  baried  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ;  its  main  walls,  which  are  in  ruins  and 
traced  with  diflSculty,  cover  an  area  of  100  feet  from  north  to 
south  by  67  from  east  to  west.  General  Cunningham  had  pro- 
posed to  identify  it  with  the  monasteiy  bnilt  by  Maharaja  Sri 
Gupta  for  the  use  of  tlie  Cliinese  pilgrims  who  visited  India.  At 
Gurga  or  Gurgi  Masun  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
measuring  *'  along  the  stone  walls  on  the  southem  side  3475 
feet,  along  the  eastern  wall  8041  feet,  the  north  wall  2050 
feet,  and  that  to  the  west  ii700  feet.''  A  colossal  figure  in  blue 
stone,  and  similar  monuments,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  locality. 
In  the  Ynsufeai  country  Mr.  Garrick  thinks  that  many 
valuable  inscriptions  are  yet  to  be  found  among  the  grave- 
yards and  Zidrats ;  but  one  of  those  brought  to  his  notice  he 
afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been  discorered  before  by 
General  Cunningham,  whose  accouul  of  it  liad  actually  been 
published. 

Vol.  xz.  is  the  General's  own  report  of  a  tour  in  Eastern 
Bajputaaa  during  the  cold  season  of  1882*83.   Some  notion 

of  the  range  of  inquiry  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
that  portions  of  Alwar^  Bharatpnr,  Karauli,  Dholpnr,  and 
Gwalior,  with  adjoining  British  districts  of  Defali,  Gurgam, 
and  Ma-tliura,  were  among  the  tracts  visited.  In  Mathura 
he  discovered  several  old  inscriptions  of  the  ludo-Scythio 
period,  one  of  which  he  reckoned  to  be  dated  in  a.d.  150 ; 
also  a  colossal  statue  seven  feet  high,  cut  in  the  round,  witL. 
an  inscription  in  Mauriya  characters. 

YoL  xxi.  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  General 
Cunningham's  personal  reports  of  a  tour  in  Bundle- 
khund  and  Rewa  in  1883-4 ;  the  second  of  a  tour  in 
Bewa,  Bundlekhund,  Malwa»  and  Gwalior,  in  1884-85. 
Among  the  more  notable  places  yisited  were  the  great 
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fbrto  of  Krtlaiij  ira  and  Ajaygarh,  and  Khajur&ha,  the 
religious  capital  of  the  OhandeU.  Among  other  work  done, 
an  inscription  of  Prithvi  B&ja  Ohanhan  was  discovered 
at  Madanpur,  about  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Sau^^or.  "  It 
records,"'  writes  the  (xeneral^  '*  his  conquest  of  the  country  of 
JejdkabhukH.  The  same  speiling  of  the  name  I  have  since 
found  in  a  Mahoba  inscription.  This  then  was  its  original 
form,  which  sood  became  shortened  to  J^'dhufi,  as  written  by 
Aha  Rih&n,  just  as  TirabhukU  became  Tirahuti  and  l^hut. 
The  usual  Brahminical  derivation  of  the  name  of  Jfajhantiya 
from  Vajur-hota,  is  thus  proved  to  be  erroneous." 

Vol.  xxii.  is  Mr.  Carlleyle's  "  Report  of  Tours  in  Gorakhpur, 
Saran,  and  Ghasipur  in  1877-78-79-80."  In  this  rolume 
General  Cunningham  remarks  that  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  Kapilavastu,^  the  birtliplace  of  Buddha,  has  been  followed 
up  by  the  identification  of  several  other  important  sites  in  the 
early  history  of  Baddhism.^  Among  these  he  mentions  Bftm- 
nagar,  "the  site  of  tliu  famous  Stftpa  of  Ramagrama,  from 
which  the  N&gas  are  said  to  have  filched  the  tooth  of  Buddlia, 
that  is  now  believed  to  be  preserved  in  Ceylon,^  and  five  other 
places  or  monuments,  which  appear  to  him  to  bo  **  certain." 
Of  the  last,  the  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  at  Kasia,  and  au 
inscribed  piUar  of  Asoka  in  the  Tarai»  are  remarkable* 
General  Cunningham  believes  the  statue  to  be  identical  with 
that  seen  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  a.d.  637.  The  pillar 
was  lying  prostrate,  with  part  of  the  inscription  under  water^ 
its  broken  capital  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  massive 

copper  bolt.  Jleiiee  Lhu  iuturtncc  that  the  lliiidus  knew  the 
destructive  property  of  iron  when  used  to  fasten  stones,  to 
which  the  General  adds :  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
the  Hindus  knew  and  practised  the  art  of  stone-cutting  at 
least  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Asoka,  Indeed,  the  very 
name  of  Taxila^  or  Takshasila-Nagarai  the  '  city  of  cut-stone ' 

^  Alluded  to  it)  Ainin  il  Keport  for  la«t  J9Uf  pAgo  Ixiiif  M  olflo  thfi  diMOTery 
of  i^amiigrama  and  Uie  statue  at  Ikasia. 
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buildings^  proves  that  the  art  was  known  and  used  before  the 
time  of  Alexander/^   As  regards  our  ignorance  of  any  Indian 

inscription  prior  to  Asoka,  the  learned  commentator  caiuiot 
but  conclude  that  the  beautifully-finished  loiters  inscribed  on 
the  pillars  of  his  period  were  preoeded  by  a  ruder  alphabet, 
lost    owing  to  the  universal  use  of  wood  in  early  times.*' 

The  Theoiogiu^  Idteraiunieiiung  of  the  11th  July  speaks 
well  of  the  ^*  Geschiehte  des  Alterthnnu  "  of  Mr.  Edw.  Meyer. 

It  pronounces  this  first  voluaie  of  a  history  of  the  East  to  the 
period  of  the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire,  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  to  contain  much  new  matter.  To  the  Aihemmtm 
of  tlie  5th  September,  Mr.  Lindsay  supplies  a  paper  on  the 
Faiyum  papyri  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  noticed  by  Mr. 
lilieholson,  the  librarian,  in  a  subsequent  number.  The 
iragmraits  are  mostly  written  in  Greek  earsive  characters, 
but  several  are  in  Coptic  and  some  in  Arabic.  There  is  also 
in  this  issue  a  thoughtful  review  of  tome  iii.  "Histoire  de 
TArt  dans  rAntiquit^^Ph^nide-Chypre,"  by  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  in  which  the  reviewer  points  out  how  much  has 
beeu  done  during  the  last  two  years  to  throw  liorht  upon  a 
somewhat  occult  question,  and  define  the  *^B6le  Historiqne 
des  Ph^niciens."  In  the  Academy  of  the  same  date.  Dr. 
Biihler  notices  Gen.  Cunningham's  discovery  in  the  Panjib* 
Hazdra  district  of  a  new  version  (the  seventh)  of  AsokaV 
Bock-edicts.  It  exhibits  the  so-called  Bactrian,  or  Ariano- 
Pali  characters.  Such  portions  as  he  had  beeu  able  to 
examine,  through  photographs,  are  stated  to  agree  in  every 
respect  with  the  version  of  Shahbazgarhi.  At  the  Stance  of 
the  Academic  df  s  Inscriptions  on  the  IJth  September  is  an 
account  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  West  of  Persia  in 
continuation  of  M.  Dienlafi^y^s  proceedings  reported  in  the 
Renue  ArchMogique,  MM.  Babin  and  Houssay,  that 
gentleman's  collaborateurs,  driven  away  for  four  nionilis  by 
the  heat  of  the  plain  conutry,  proceeded  to  Ispahan  by  Ram 
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Ilonnuz,  Shabpur,  Shiraz  and  Persepolis.  At  M^l-i-MIr, 
visited  by  Layard  in  1841,  Loftus  in  1852,  and  Captain 
Wells  In  1881,  they  made  an  Inspection  of  the  aroheological 
relics  of  Kal'aFir'avin  and  the  Shiiraf-i-Salmun,  pbotograpbin^ 
the  Elamite  figures  of  tbe  bas-reiiets,  and  the  inscriptions, 
heretofore  only  known  by  rough  eketehes.  At  Bhahpnr, 
photographs  were  taken  of  the  Sassanian  bas-reliefs,  declared 
to  be  "inedits";  while  at  the  Naksh-i-Eustaiii,  some  three 
or  four  miles  west  of  the  Takht-i-Jamshid  (Persepolis), 
M.  Babin  caused  a  scaffolding  to  be  raised  before  the  tomb  of 
Darius  to  carry  on  tlie  same  process  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
and  complete  manner.  Seven  inscriptions  in  turquoise  blue 
were,  moreoTor,  broof^ht  to  light  from  under  a  calcareous 
deposit.  Whatever  the  results  of  M.  Dieulafoy's  explorations, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Susiana-^pecially  the  site  of 
8hushan»bas  yet  much  to  reveal  to  the  arofamiogist  and 
Bovant  In  the  Athmmum  of  September  26  is  a  note  by 
Professor  Sayce  on  the  Seniifio  origin  of  the  Greek  goddess 
Semele — a  name  recurring  in  that  of  the  Edoroite  king  Samlah 
(Genesis  xxxvi.  37).  The  same  journal  of  the  3rd  October 
itniews  favourably  Professor  Hall's  narrative  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  Wadio'l  Arabah,  and  Southern 
Palestine.  We  learn  from  a  report  of  a  Sdanco  at  the 
Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  on  the  20th  November  that  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  had  been  enriched  by  terra  cotta 
objects  found  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  among  other  curiosities 
placed  m  it  by  M.  Sdhlumberger  was  a  gold  ring  from  Antioch 
belonging  to  the  Patrician  Aetus  who  was  martyred  by  the 
Saracens  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  a.ii.  846.  At  a 
Stance  of  the  same  Academy  on  the  27th  November  the 
subject  was  that  of  Sanskrit  inscriptions  ui"  Kamhuj,  wliiuli 
had  been  collected  by  M.  Ayniouier,  and  published  by 
H.  Barth.  The  most  ancient  of  these  antedated  to  the 
seventh  century,  the  most  modem  to  the  eleventh.  They 
were  said  to  thiow  much  light  on  ludiau  history.    Que  of  the 
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oldest  dtea  the  Bamayaiuk    Another  and  later  Stance  was 
interesting  from  its  treatment  of  Annam  Inseriptiona,  ob- 
tained ill  the  provinces  of  liiiih  Thuan,  KUauh  Hoa,  Phu 
Yen  and  Binh  Dinh — all  ia  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Champa, 
known  to  and  described  by  Marco  Polo.   They  confirm  the 
Indian  oiyitization  of  the  country,  and  introdaction  therein  of 
the  various  Brahmanical  forms  of  worship,  also  of  a  Buddhism 
as  in  £anibnj.   They  are  written  in  Sanskrit,  and  a  dialect 
spoken  in  Binh  Thuan ;  and  they  supply  the  names  of  some 
twenty  kings,  whose  names  end  in  mrtaan^  that  ti mrished 
during  the  years  from  784  to  1436  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
removal,  in  1881,  of  the  standing  monument  called  Oleopatm's 
Needle  from  Alexandria  to  New  York,  has  been  made  the 
ramn  d'etre  of  a  volunie  on  Egyptian  Obelisks  by  Commander 
Qorringe  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  reviewed  in  the^^^mrm  of  the 
26th  December.   The  work  is  said  to  be  exhaostiTO,  and  its 
Bhortconungs  are  attributed  to  the  repetition  of  commonly- 
received  errors,  "  unavoidable  owing  to  the  march  of  science 
and  philology  "  in  a  wide  field.   To  the  Aead$mf  of  December 
26,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyall  contributes  a  learned  article  on  Euting's 
Nabatean  Inscriptions.    He  shows  how  the  valley,  or  rather 
*Mepression^  of  £1  Higr  or  H^r,  about  165  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Madinah,  was  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas — he 
whose  governor  ^'kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a 
garrison  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  82).      The  commerce  of  the  Sabeans,^ 
he  states,  **  was  transferred  to  the  camels  of  the  Nabata&ans, 
a  people  reckoned  by  classical  writers  among  the  Arabians,  of 
whom  we  first  hear  as  a  united  power  about  300  b.c.*'   As  to 
the  inscriptions,  they  are  found  on  tablets  placed  on  the  semi- 
classical  6x>ntages  of  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  and  they  bear  the 
names  of  those  who  built  or  dedicated  them,  a  limitation  of 
their  use  to  certain  inheritors,  and  a  denunciation  of  penalty 
against  those  who  violate  or  alienate  them.    Mr.  Lyall 
disagrees  with,  and  combats  Mr*  Beiger'a  "  stiaoge "  theory 
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that  classical  Arabic  owes  its  spread  throughout  Arabia  to 
Mahammad* 

Professor  Kamsay^s  note  on  the  river  Castrus  in  the 
Alkenceum  of  the  2ud  January  of  the  current  year — setting 
forth  the  discovery  of  its  trae  source  by  the  late  Colonel 
Stewart  of  the  1 1th  Hassara  in  an  exploration  of  the  mountains 
of  Taurus,  has  not  merely  an  archaeological  and  geographical 
interest,  but  evokes  a  new  tribute  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Charles  €h>rdon*s  only  companion  on  his  last  journey  to 
Kliartoufii.  An  article  in  tlie  same  paper,  four  weeks  later, 
headed  '^Kewsfrom  Central  Asia,^'  mentions  some  archeeolop^ical 
researches  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Professor  N.  N* 
Vessloffsky,  partly  in  the  environs  of  Samarkand  and  partly  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Khokand.  In  the  former  locality  inscrip- 
tions of  a  Pre-Islamitio  period  had  been  found,  which  seemed 
to  throw  light  on  the  doings  of  Alexander  in  Transoxiana,  and 
on  the  epoch  of  Buddhism  in  the  same  region.  The  Athena- urn 
of  the  10th  April  notices  that  the  late  Subhi  Pasha,  the 
numismatist  and  arehsBologist  of  Constantinople,  had  left  the 
Sultan  an  aixate  seal  of  the  Prophet,  identified  by  the  deceased 
as  the  only  preserved  heirloom  of  the  three  seals  which  Mu- 
hammad is  reported  by  the  initiated  to  have  possessed.  In  the 
next  week's  number  is  a  notice  of  the  opening  to  the  public  of 
new  collections  in  the  department  of  the  British  Museum  over 
which  Mr.  Franks  presides*  Among  these  are  some  valuable 
specimens  of  early  Buddhist  remains  excavated  by  General 
CuiJiiingham  at  Jamulgarhi.  The  Atheiuiiun  of  May  let 
states  that  ancient  ruins  of  interest^  older  than  the  foundation 
of  Aynthia  in  1350*  had  lately  been  discovered  in  Siam  near 
ChienginaL  A  marked  feature  in  the  discovery  is  that  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  is  laterite, 
not  bricki  agreeably  to  modem  local  custom.  Some  inscriptions 
had  also  been  discovered,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
deciphered.  The  Academy  of  the  same  date  has  a  communis 
cation  from  General  Schindler^  from  Tehran,  in  which  he  seeks 
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to  identify  places  mentioned  by  the  older  geographers  with 
those  now  visited  by  travellers.    In  the  district  Riveiid  of  the 
Arabs  he  finds  the  modern  Nishapur ;   in  the  mountain 
Haeventa  of  the  ShahnsLma  a  section  of  the  mountains  in  that 
province ;  in  the  Gunabat  of  the  Shahnama  the  Gunabad  of 
to-day,  and  so  on.    The  paper  will  repay  perusal,  and  is 
worth  closer  examination.    Some  fifteen  days  after  publication 
it  called  forth  a  short  supplementary  notice  from  Munich. 
**  Le  Roi  Donaghi  d  Tello  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  M. 
Heuzey,  in  the  Revue  Arch^ohgique  for  April  and  May,  1886, 
in  which  the  writer  deals  with  the  very  difficult  question  of 
the  age  and  political  relations  of  the  Sumerian  and  Akkadian 
King  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.    The  pages  of  our  Journal  will 
tell  their  own  tale  of  the  more  recent  explorations  on  the 
Northern  Afghan  frontier  and  at  Bamian. 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  June,  1885,  Pandit  S.  M. 
Natesa  Sastri  continues  his  paper  on  the  Folklore  of  Southern 
India,  the  subject  being  "The  good  husband  and  the  bad 
wife."    Captain  R.  C.  Temple  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Delhi 
Delals  and  their  Slang,"  a  dialect  used  for  the  purposes  of 
secrecy  and  deception.     Professor  Kielhorn   of  Gottingen 
writes  on  "  A  Copper  Plate  Grant  of  Vakpatriraja  of  Dhara,^ 
of  which  he  furnishes  a  transcript  and  translation.  The 
inscription  has  already  been  published  by  Dr.  Rajendralal 
Mitra  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  475. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Palas  of 
Bengal,"  reprinted  with  revision  from  the  Centenary  Review 
of  the  Researches  of  the  Asiatic  Society  Bengal  1784-1883, 
Part  ii.  Appendix  ii.    The  historical  interest  of  the  Pala 
dynasty  is  very  great,  for  they  were  Buddhists  in  religion, 
and  they  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Bengal  from  Oudh  eastward 
to  the  sea  during  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  before  the  rise  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Senas.    The  object  of  Dr.  Hoemle's  paper  is 
to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  the  Palas  by  means  of  a  more 
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careful  reading  of  the  Amgachhi  ineeriptionsi  of  whieh  he 
prints  a  revised  text.   He  redttcee  the  namher  of  Pala  Vings 

from  eleven  to  only  six.  Mr.  irowoi  tli  cunLiiiLieb  hid  tliirtieth 
paper  "On  Cliinghiz  Khan  and  his  Ancestors." 

In  the  namberfor  Jaly  ia  a  "  Note**^  by  Captain  R.  G.  Temple 
on  *'A  Modern  Ornamental  Kufic  Alphabet  from  Kabul." 
Mr.  G.  A.  GriersoOy  B.C.S.,  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
upon  Vidyapati,  the  most  famous  of  the  old  master-singera  of 
Bih&r,  and  his  eontemporaries.  Br.  E.  Hultzsoh,  of  Vienna, 
writes  on  "  A  Copper  Plate  Grant  of  the  Gujarat  llasiitrakiita 
King  Dhruva  IL,  dated  Saka  757  (a.d.  835-836).''  The 
inscription  was  found  at  Baroda.  A  German  Tersion  of  this 
paper  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gei man  Oriental 
Society,  In  the  "  Miscellanea  "  Sir  Walter  Elliot  makes  a 
note  on  the  &mily  and  date  of  the  great  Bajendra  Chola  of 
Tanjore,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  two  inscriptions  contributed 
by  Mr.  Fleet  to  the  February  number  of  this  volume.  Mr. 
Thomas  Foulkes  eontributes  a  *'Note  on  the  Genealogy 
of  the  Cholas/'  and  Mr.  Best  continnes  his  translation  of  the 
"  Proverbs  of  Ali  Ebu  Abi  Talebi."' 

In  the  nomber  for  August  the  first  paper  is  The  Song  of 
Alha^s  Marriage;  a  Bhojpnri  Epic,"  edited  and  translated 
by  jMr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  B.C.S.  The  Eastern  version  of  the 
exploits  of  the  famous  Bundel'-kha^^  heroes  Alha  and  Eudal 
only  exists  in  the  mouths  of  itinerant  singers,  and  is  nearly 
always  couched  in  the  Bhoj'p^kii  dialect  of  Bihftrf.  The  text 
given  by  Mr.  Grierson  was  obtained  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty from  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  men,  and  has  been 
carefully  revised  with  the  help  of  competent  Bhoj'pdii  scholars. 
Dr.  George  Biihler,  CLE.,  contributes  "  A  Note  on  a  second 
Old  Palm  Leaf  MS.  from  Japan,"  wliich  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Bnnyiu  Nanjio.  The  leaf  possesses  high 
importance  for  Indian  palaeography.  The  contents  are 
Buddliiatic,  and  probably  belong  to  one  of  the  larger  Sutr^, 
Short  as  the  piece  is,  it  furnishes  several  new  words  not 
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hitherto  foand  in  the  Sanakrit  dictionariee.  In  the  third 
paper  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet  eonttnnes  his  remarks  on  **SmnBkrit 

and  Old  Kaoarese  Inscriptions,"  the  present  paper  bein^ 
deroted  to  the    British  Museum  Pbtes  of  EregaiUL"  Mr. 
Lewis  Riee,  CLE.,  M.R.Aj3.,  writes  on  a  Juna-YaishiusTm 
Compact"  engraved  on  a  stone  at  the  Jaina  town  of  Sravana- 
Be}golor.     It  is  known  as  Ram^nujachari's  iSasana.  The 
inseription  is  in  Haje-Kannadft  charactorsy  and  in  the  Kan* 
nada  language.    Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  a  note  on  "Another 
Baumajantra  "  obtained  somo  years  ago  trooi  a  gentleman  in 
Benares,   Mr.  E.  T.  Best  oontinues  "  The  ProTerbs  of  Ali 
Ebn  Abi  Talebi/'   There  is  also  a  notice  of    An  Ezamina* 
tiou  of  the  Claims  of  Ishmael  as  viewed  by  the  Muhariiina- 
dans,"  by  J.  D.  Bato.   The  reviewer  explains  it  to  be  the  first 
ehaptor  of  the  first  seetton  of  an  immense  work  that  the  anther 
lia.s  in  luind.  entitled  "Studies  in  Islam."  The  part  issued  is  in 
itself  a  volume,  and  is  an  attack  on  the  cardinal  MuliamniaJan 
doctrine  that  Ishmael  and  not  Isaac  was  the    Child  of 
Promise."   It  is  therefore  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  line  of  Muhamoiadan  dogma. 

The  September  nnmber  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  £« 
Behatsek  on  Bnssian  Icons.''  The  second  paper  is  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hinton  Knowles,  and  gives  a  Kaiihmiri  tale  entitled 

The  Prince  that  was  three  times  Shipwrecked."  The  third 
paper  is  a  "  Summary  of  the  Alha  Ehand,"  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Griers  III,  B.C.S.  In  the  Miscellanea  Mr.  K.  T.  Best  con- 
continues  "  Tlie  Proverbs  of  Ali  Ebn  Abi  Talebi.** 

In  October,  the  Bev.  Hinton  Knowles  writes  on  the 
Kasmiri  Portable  Brazier,  called  the  kdngar  or  MngrA*,  Mr. 
Howorth  continues  his  chronicle  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his 
Ancestors ;  a  long  paper  by  Mr.  Ball  on  the  identification  of 
the  animals  and  plants  of  India  known  to  early  Gredc  antbors 
is  reproduced,  with  additions  and  revisions,  from  the  Pro- 
eeedmgs  of  the  EoytU  Irish  Academy ;  and  Mr.  Fleet  resumes 
his  inquiries  on  Sanskrit  and  Old  Kanarese  Inscriptions.  In 
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the  Correspondence  aud  Miscellanea,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
OD6  of  the  six  proyerbs  of  Ali  Ebn  Ahi  Talebi,  The  heart  of 
a  fool  is  iu  hie  month,  and  the  ton^e  of  a  wise  man  la  in  hie 
heart,"  ie  almost  word  for  word  Ecclesiastical  zxi.  20. 

In  November,  Mr.  Fleet*e  Sanskrit  and  Kanareeelnsoriptions 
and  eeleetion  of  Kanareee  Ballads;  a  eontinnation  of  Mr. 

paper  of  the  proTious  month  j  Mr.  Pattibai  Wadia's 
Folklore  in  Western  India;  and  a  learned  article  on  the 
identification  of  places  in  the  Sanskrit  66o<^raphy  of  India, 
with  a  book  notice  and  Miscellanea  supplied  by  Mr.  Grierson 
and  Br.  Buhler,  make  up  a  highly  satisfactory  number;  and 
the  following  double  part  issue,  in  completion  of  the  year,  is  again 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Fleet  and  Mr.  Ball,  who,  with  Professor 
Kielhorn,  the  Hon.  K.  T.  Teiang  and  Dr.  Biihier,  contribute 
to  its  pa^.  The  last-named  able  writer  has  an  appreciative 
notice  of  the  Centenary  Beview  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society, 

For  January,  1S86,  the  first  part  of  vol.  xv.,  Mr.  Long- 
worth  Dames  writes  on  *^  Old  Seals  found  at  Harappa,^  in  the 

Monts^omery  District  of  the  Panjab ;  Mr.  Pattibai  Wadia 
on  Folklore ;  and  Professor  Kielhom  on  Copper  Plate  Grants 
in  Eanauj ;  Mr.  Grierson  introduces  an  English*Gipsy  Index 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Grierson ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  pub- 
lishes extracts  from  Chinese  authors  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Kushans.  M.  Stein's  '^A%hanistan  in  Arestic  Geo- 
graphy **  is  a  reprint  from  the  ^ornlem^  touching  upon  questions 
which  have  been  more  largely  treated  by  Sir  Henry  Ravvliiisoo  ; 
and  the  book  notices  are  remarkable  for  an  elaborate  article  by 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  reviewing  Mr.  Egerton's  Illustrated  Hand- 
book of  Indian  Anns,  and  a  preliminary  notice  of  lieraiii's 
Indica,  by  Dr.  Biihler. 

The  number  for  February  opens  with  a  paper  by  Professor 
Kielhom  on  the  Sasbahn  Temple  Inscriptions  of  Mahipala  of 
Tikrania  Samvat  iioi).  This  is  followed  by  a  continuation 
of  Folklore  in  Western  India  |  a  tnmsUtion  into  Sanskrit 
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by  Professor  Weber  of  the  Britiih  NatioDAl  Anthem ;  and  an 
additional  part  of  Mrs.  Grieraon's  Gipsy-Index.   The  Mia* 

oellanea  are  unusually  brief,  but  the  book  notices  would  be 
interesting,  if  only  for  including;  the  Thousand  and  OneNighta, 
by  that  manrelloiis  traveller  and  OnentaliatySirBichard  Burton. 

A  qaeation  which — ^if  Oriental  study  and  research  can  ever 
be  called  popular — would  be  an  especially  popular  one  at  the 
present  day,  is  that  of  the  comparative  study  of  Asiatic 
Symbolism.  Mr.  Murray- Aynsley  supplies  Diseonive  Con* 
tribations*'  on  this  in  March.  Colonel  Jacob  adds  an  article 
on  the  readins^s  of  the  Nrisimhatapaniya  Upanishad  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Hinton  Knowles  one  in  the  form  of  a  Kasmiri  tale, 
entitled  Gull^a  Shah.  Professor  Kielhorn  contributes  notes 
on  the  Mahabhashya,  while  Mrs.  Grierson  continues  her 
English-Gipsy  Index.   Book  notices  complete  the  number. 

There  is  no  new  original  coutrihution  in  April,  which  con- 
tinues already  mentioned  papers  by  Mr.  Murray  Aynsley,  the 
Bev.  Hinton  Knowles^  Mr.  Fleet,  and  Mrs.  Grierson.  Tlie 
retirement  of  General  Cunningham,  after  a  connection 
with  India,  and  "  with  the  study  of  Indian  Archjeoloiry  in  all 
its  branches,  that  has  lasted  more  than  half  a  century,'' 
naturally  calls  for  special  notice. 

The  first  three  articles  in  May  and  the  Gipsy-Indez  are 
continuations  of  papers.  There  is  also  a  passa'^e  in  the  Jain 
Harivanisa  relating  to  the  Guptas  tiom  the  pen  of  Mr.  K.  B. 
Pathaky  B.A.,  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Fleet.  Prominent  among 
the  book  notices  is  Mr.  Fleet's  review  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Boiiibay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded, 

Palestine  ExphnUwn  Fktnd.-^At  the  annual  meeting  held 

on  24th  June,  1885,  it  ^\a.s  aunouuced  that  the  Couimitteo 
had  received  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  Survey  of  the 
£ast^  in  a  packet  of  memoirs,  plans,  and  maps  from  Herr 
Schumacher.   This,  certainly  the  most  important  examination. 
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80  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  Jaulan  district,  as  yet  made  by  any 
trayeller,  is  pat  forward  as  the  principal  work  of  the  year. 
The  map  eoYen  about  SOO  aqiiare  milea ;  and  the  memoirs 

contain  a  list  of  Arabic  names,  a  f^eneral  description  of  tlio 
country,  and  au  account,  with  plans  and  drawings,  of  tlie 
TiUages  and  sites  raited.  Among  the  principal  rains  described 
may  be  mentioned  Khurbet  Arkub  er  Rahwah,  which  Herp 
Schumacher  would  identify  with  the  Argob  of  the  Bible,  com- 
monly placed  at  the  Lejjah,  and  those  in  Bait  Akkar  and 
Ain  Dakhar.  North  of  the  last  is  a  field  of  nearly  dOO 
Dolmens,  called  by  the  natives  Kabar  Bani  Israil — ^graves  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Ancient  stone  bridges  were  found 
orossing  the  stream  at  Nahnil  Allan  and  Nahr  Eukkad;  also 
a  remarkable  altar  and  statue  of  basalt  nt  Kefr  el  Ma.  In  a 
village  called  Sahem  el  Jolan,  Ilorr  Schumacher  thinks  he  has 
discovered  the  Biblical  Golan,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
identification.  The  ruins  of  the  remarkable  underground 
city  of  Ed  Bera  were  examined  and  planned  lor  the  first  time, 
together  with  the  towns  and  monaments  of  £1  Mezeirib,  Tuffas 
and  Nawar,  identified  by  Mr.  Oliphant  with  the  land  of  TJz. 
Other  subterranean  buildings  were  i'ound  at  Khurbet  Suniakh 
and  at  Sheik  Saad.  The  rock-tomb  of  Job  was  also  photo- 
graphed and  planned.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Dolmen  quite 
recently  disco vurcd  in  Judjca,  where  hitherto  none  had  1m  ca 
observed,  and  it  was  jsup posed  that  all  had  been  destroy ed« 
It  lies  in  a  desert  and  hilly  part  of  the  conntry  between 
Khurbet  Aujeh-el-Foka  (Sheet  xv.  O.r.)  and  £1  Mnghair 
(Sheet  XV.  N.q.), 

How  Mr.  Oliphant  came  upon  the  Dolmen  and  a  sarcophagus 
in  Zimniarin  is  related  in  the  July  number,  which  contains  the 
Report,  enriched  also  with  au  account  of  Mr.  Guy  Lc  Strange's 
interesting  journey  east  of  Jordan,  and  Herr  Hanauer's  note 
on  a  Bock  Altar  near  Zorah  suggestive  of  that  of  Manoah 
(Judges  xiii.).  Moreover,  in  this  particular  issue,  a  kindly 
notice  of  our  late  lamented  Secretary,  Mr.  Yaux,  and  his 
TOt.  xviii.'»[hbw  inns.]  f 
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connection  with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  most  not  be 
foi^otten.   It  need  scarcely  be  repealed  here  that  Schmnaclier's 

**  Across  the  Jordan,"  with  appendices,  maps^  plaiib  and  draw- 
ings, is  published  as  a  separate  record. 

The  Quarterij  Statements  for  October^  and  Jannaij  and 
April  (1886),  are  fall  of  valuable  papers.  Among^  them  are  If  r» 
Oliphaiit's  "New  Discoveries,"  and  "Excavations  ou  Caroiel,'* 
Mr.  Chichester  Hart's  Naturalist's  Journey,"  and  contribu- 
tions by  Capt.  Conder,  Dr.  Merrill,  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Birch, 
Herr  Hanauer  and  i\Ir.  Greville  Chester.  But  these  are  bv  no 
means  ail  the  names  of  those  who  supply  this  admirable  serial 
with  readable  and  instnictiYe  articles.  A  valuable  arehfeologteal 
communication  from  the  pen  of  a  less  prominent  contributor 
may  be  found  in  the  April  number  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Aqueducts  of  Siloam." 

Herr  Schick,  in  describing  this  particular  locality  at  the 
present  day,  writes :  "  When  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  mentioned, 
that  which  contains  water  is  generally  meant ;  below  this  there 
is  another  and  much  larger  pool,  now  used  as  a  garden,  and 
called  Birhct  cl  Ilamra  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  thick  wall  or  darn 
built  across  the  Tyropaean  Valley  from  Ophel   ('City  of 
David ')  to  the  Western  hill  (Jerusalem)."   Outside  the  dam 
the  writer  had  himself  observed,  in  1846,  a  tank  of  an  oval 
form,  since  filled  up ;  and  two  other  tanks  were  discuvcred  by 
Professor  Guthe,  one  as  late  as  1S41,  near  the  north  of  the 
Fool  of  Siloam.    "  There  is  now,''  he  adds,  ^*  only  one  real 
pool,  but  ancient  Christian  writers  mention  several  .  .  .  one 
called  '  Katatoria,"  or  the  swimming  pool ;  it  was  large,  and 
had  a  kind  of  apsidal  end ;  this  appears  to  be  the  Birket  el 
Uamra.^'  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  traces  of  aqueducts  now 
coining  to  light ;  the  famous  one,  and  several  others  which  he 
■took  note  of  when  clearing  out  the  main  aqueduct  into  which 
they  all  lead.    Going  down  the  road  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
to  the  mill,  he  saw  in  the  rock-wall  to  his  left  a  hole;  this  he 
cleared  out^  and  found  to  be  a  rock-hewn  tunnel  crossed  by 
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another,  the  exploration  of  which  led  eventually  to  the  dis- 
eovery  of  ft  second  aqueduct.''  After  a  detailed  account  of 
his  investigations,  he  oonclades  hy  making  certain  definite 
suggestions  to  tlie  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  the  last  of 
which  is  to  the  eilect  that  something  might  be  found  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  eaves  on  the  southern  aide  of  Ophel,  which 
miffht  throw  light  on  the  "Tomhsof  the  Kings.**  Sir  Charles 
AVilsoii,  in  remarking  on  Ilerr  Schick's  paper,  gives  an  opinion 
that  the  discovery  of  a  second  aqneduct/'  partially  rock-hewn, 
is  very  interesting ;  moreover,  that  his  description  makes  it 
clear  how  "the  lower  pool,  Birket  el  Hamra,  received  water, 
direct  from  the  'Fountain  of  the  Virgin/  at  some  period 
which  Herr  Schick  places  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  well- 
known  Siloam  Tunnel." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  work  in  Western  Persia 
carried  on  hy  M.  Dieulafoy's  coUaboratenrs ;  but,  before 
leaving  the  subject  of  Biblical  Arehsdology,  it  may  be  well  to 
revert  to  that  gentleman's  own  proceedings  reported  in  the 
Bevue  ArcMohgigue*  ' 

The  mound  of  Susa,  an  artificial  hill  from  25  to  38  metres 
high,  and  of  about  100  hectares  in  extent,  had  been  explored 
in  1851,  by  Loftus,  who  discovered  tliore  the  celebrated 
Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Continuing  these  inves- 
tigations, M.  Dienlafoy  came  upon  a  double-headed  capital, 
nearly  four  metres  long,  similar  to  tlie  Persepolitan  capitals  j 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  pylons  placed  before  the  palace  of 
Artaxerxes ;  two  fragments  of  a  porcelain  balustrade,  of  the 
Elauiite  epoch,  curious  specimens  of  the  most  ancient  Susian 
art  s  fragments  of  bas-reliefe  in  enamelled  brick,  repreisenting 
negroes  clothed  with  royal  insignia,  suggesting  an  inquiry 
whether  tlie  nasty  wliich  preceded  iliat  of  the  AchoDmeniaus 
was  of  Ethiopia  descent ;  various  utensils  of  ivory,  glass, 
bronze,  and  earthenware,  but  nothing  of  gold  or  silver;  a 
great  number  of  Elamite  or  Achaemenian  seals,  especially 
an  opal  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Xerxes  or 
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Artaxerxes  I. ;  a  series  of  bricks  and  steles  with  inscriptions; 
and  lastly,  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  towers  which  defended 
the  entrance  to  the  palace  —  part  of  a  very  complete  and 
scientific  system  of  fortification.  In  a  future  exploration 
M.  Dieulafoy  hoped  to  penetrate  into  the  Elamite  palace. 

Among  the  principal  papers  in  the  3rd  fascicule  of  the 
Gazette  Archeologique  is  one  on  ancient  Sculptures  found  in 
Carthage  (Musee  Saint-Louis),  by  MM.  Reinach  and  Babelon. 

At  the  seance  of  the  17th  June  of  the  Soci^te  Rationale 
des  Antiquaires  de  France  M.  Germain  Bapst  announced  that 
excavations  had  been  made  at  Van  (Armenia),  resulting"  in  the 
discovery  of  some  monuments  of  Chaldajo- Assyrian  art,  the 
workmanship  of  which  recalls  that  of  the  bronze  seat  obtained 
from  the  same  place  by  the  Marquis  de  Vogii^. 

In  the  Revue  Critique  of  7th  September  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau  contributes  a  "Note  d'Arch^oloorie  Orientale"  on 
the  subject  of  the  positions  of  Segor,  Gomorrah,  and  Sodom. 

In  the  Academy  of  1st  August  is  the  notice  of  an  interesting 
discovery  recently  made  at  Sidon,  showing  that  the  Phoenician 
city  was  preceded  by  an  older  settlement,  whose  inhabitants 
were  still  in  the  Stone  age.  Some  natives,  excavating  for 
stone,  after  penetrating  through  the  alluvial  soil,  had  dug 
through  a  deposit  of  blown  sand,  six  metres  in  depth,  below 
which  they  found  a  stratum  of  earth  containing  flint  imple- 
ments, fragments  of  coarse  red  pottery,  and  other  objects, 
among  them  a  clay  whistle. 

The  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  has 
adjudged  the  Joan  Reynaud  prize  to  M.  Aymonier,  for  his 
scientific  voyages  of  exploration  and  archaeological  discoveries 
in  Indo-China. 

We  are  told  in  the  Athenwum  of  the  8th  August  of  a  grant 
for  the  repair  of  the  little  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia  in  the 
Seraglio,  in  which  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  is  placed ; 
moreover,  that  a  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  had  been 
commenced  in  the  form  of  presents  from  an  Egyptian  prince. 
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The  &fih  Toiume  of  the  '^Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies" 
-contaiDB  a  paper  on    Sepulchral  Oustoms  in  Aeient  Phrygia/' 
by  Mr.  TV.  M.  Ramsay,  representing  a  further  outcome  of 
the  researches  in  Asia  Minor  which  lie  intended  to  resume 
in  the  spring. 

In  **  L'Art  de  la  Verrerie/'  by  Gerspach,  recently  pnUiflhed, 

are  details  on  the  antique  productions  of  Egypt,  Phoeuicia, 
and  Greece,  while  the  division  treating  of  Eastern  glass  deals 
with  the  products  of  Byzantiam,  Persia^  Damascus,  Arabia, 
aud  Chiua.  The  ancient  2:las3  of  this  last-named  country  is 
considered  by  Dr.  i'riedrich  Hirth,  in  his  paper  "Zur  Ge- 
achichte  des  Glases  in  China  and  des  Antiken  Orienthandels/' 
in  the  Joue  number  of  the  OeBierreiekisehe  Mtmatssehrift  fur 
doi  OrieiU,  in  which  the  writer  concludes  tliat  the  Chinese 
£rst  derived  their  knowledge  of  glass  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Si'mific  Literature. — Hebrew  and  Chaldee. — "  The  various 
papers  read  at  Canon  Driver's  house  at  Oxford/'  referred  to  in 
the  last  Beport  as  about  to  be  printed,  have  appeared  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Studia  Biblica."  The  volume  consists  of 
ten  articles,  of  which  Dr.  Neubauer  and  Professor  Sanday  have 
each  contributed  two,  the  remainder  being  the  work  of  Dr, 
Edersheim,  Professors  Driver  and  Wordsworth,  and  Messrs. 
Ward,  Gwilliani,  and  Randell  respectively.  A  careful  review 
in  the  Athenmum  of  the  19th  September  analyzes  the  several 
parts  of  this  interesting  collection  of  essays,  nearly  half  of 
which  {ire  regarded  as  *'  adaptations,  for  English  students  of 
th©olo;ry,  of  German  work  on  Bible  subjects.'"  As  the  reviewer 
awards  the  palm  for  interest  to  Mr.  Bandell  and  Dr.  Neubauer, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  first  bears  testimony  to  the 
importance  oi  classical  epigraphy  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Church,  and  the  second  gives  a  learned  rimmi  of  recent 
discoveries  in  Nabatheean  and  Temanite  epigraphy,  with  a 
separate  paper  on  the  languages  spoken  in  Judm  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord. 
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Dr.  Moise  Schwab,  of  the  Bibliotlieque  Nationale,  Paris,  a 
scholar  distiuguiahed  iu  the  Held  of  iiabbmical  iiteratare, 
who  has  for  Bome  jem  past  been  engaged  upon  a  Frendi 
▼ereion  of  tbe  Talmud,  of  wbioh  five  Tolnmes  hare  appeared, 
has  DOW  undertaken  an  English  translation  after  the  nio.Iel  of 
the  French,  of  which  the  opening  tractate,  the    Tractate  Bera- 
ehoth,^  has  recently  been  published.   In  the  Standard  of 
22nd  August  is  a  long  article  with  special  reference  to  this 
pablioation.    The  writer  points  out  how,  when  the  Sjro- 
ArainsBUi  dialect  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  gradually  forgotieo* 
much  of  the  Talmud  bccauiu  iinintelli<jible  without  numerous 
glosses,  which  iu  time  slipped  Irom  the  margin  into  the  text» 
and  when,  finally,  came  the  scissors  of  the  Church  censors, 
confusion  was  made  worse  confounded.    Thus,  any  modeni 
translation  of  the  Talmud  should  be  accompanied  by  full 
explanations  and  comments,  to  make  the  allusions — of  which 
the  work  is  full— clear,  and  the  meaning  manifest  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  Rabbinical  teaching.  This 
appears  to  be  a  want  in  Dr.  Schwab's  version. 

In  the  Ajead$my  of  25th  July  is  a  review  by  Dr.  Driver  of 
Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
article  Israel "  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britanuica,  by  J ulius 
Wellhausen.  Its  aim,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is,^  we  are  told, 
"  to  develope  and  illustnte  a  theory  of  the  histoiy  and  l^s- 
lation  of  the  aucient  Hebrews,  which,  though  commonly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Graf,  has  found  its  most  able  and 
powerful  exponent  in  Professor  Wellhausen."  Messrs.  Black 
and  Menzies  are  praised  ibr  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
accomplished  the  translation,  and  retained  the  lucid  and 
incisive  **  style  of  the  original. 

The  Athcnceum  of  11th  Julv  briefly  notices  Dr.  Robert 
Young's  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,"  and  recommends  it  to  students  as  the  outcome  of 
careful  labour  and  extensive  knowledge."  It  also  reviews  the 
Bev.  W.  liaudoipii's    Analytical  Notes  on  the  First  and 
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Ihrce  Last  of  the  Minor  Prophets/'  a  book  iiiteuded  for  the 
use  of  Hebrew  students  of  the  intermediate  class. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum  of  the  let  Angust  Dr.  Ginsborg 
states  that  he  possesses  an  edition  of  Kimchi's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  nearly  ten  years  older  tiiau  the  supposed  editio 
jprinctpB,  which  is  dated  15<34.  Unlike  the  1534  edition,  it 
does  not  give  in  the  margin  the  references  either  to  the 
respective  books  of  the  Scriptures  or  to  the  chapters  of  the 
books  quoted  in  the  body  of  the  text*  He  notes,  moreoTer, 
that  folios  58,  60,  77  and  82  are  blank,  a  cireumstanoe  he  had 

remarked  in  other  early-printed  Ilubrew  books. 

The  same  journal  of  the  8th  August  announces  that  Dr. 
Hartwig  Hirachfeld,  the  translator  into  German  of  Judah 
Halevi's  philosophico-theological  work  usually  called  "  Rhuzan,^ 
lias  in  readiness  for  the  press  the  original  Arabic  text  accord* 
ing  to  the  unique  MS.  preeenred  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
He  is  to  add  in  parallel  columns  the  Hebrew  translation  by 
Jebudah  Ibn  Tibhon,  collated  with  several  MSS. 

The  Academy  of  5th  September  notifies  the  publication  by 
Herr  Morris  Jastrow  of  an  able  and  careful  monograph  entitled 
"Abu  Zakarijja  Jahja  bcii  Dawud  IIajju<^  und  bcinu  zwei 
Gram  mat  ischen  Schriften«"  Hayyuj,  who  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  seientifio  Hebrew  grammar.  The  two  treatises  by  him 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  essay  are  still  unpublished, 
although  several  MSS.  exist. 

The  Academy  of  drd  October  has  a  note  on  ''Das  Bnob 
Kohelet :  nach  der  Autlassung  der  Weisen  des  Talmud  und 
Midrasch  und  der  jiidischcu  £rklarer  des  Mittelalters/' 
Theil  L,  Yon  der  Mischna  bis  znm  Abschluss  des  babyl.  Tal- 
mud. Nebst  zahlreichen  kritischen  Noten,  und  ciner  grossern 
Abhandlung,  von  Eabbiner  Dr.  Sinai  Schitfer."  Dr.  Schiffer 
thinks  that  a  collection  of  the  Talmudic  and  Midrasdiio 
explanations  of  biblical  pu:i>  ages,  arranged  chronologically,  will 
be  of  much  use  to  philological  expositors  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
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In  the  Semte  des  JEiudes  Jwm^  JanvieivJiiiii,  1885,  M«  J'. 

Ilalevy,  Recherches  Bibliques  III.,  writes  "  Sur  Torigine 
du  !l  dans  les  uoms  proprea  composes,"  and  under  the  head 
^<  BibHographie  "  reviews  Frederic  Deiitzach^s  ^*  The  Hebmr 
Language/'  with  special  reference  to  its  oompariaon  with 

Assyrian. 

In  the  Literamehea  CentraUbiati  of  the  11th  July  is  an 
appreciative  review  of  ^'The  Comparative  Philology  of 

Hebrew- Arabic  Tongues,"  by  Abiil  Walid  Mcrwan  Ibn 
Gan4h  (Kabbi  Jona).  Tlie  learned  reviewer.  Professor  Bucher, 
has  since  published  the  Life  snd  Works  of  the  Grammarian, 
favourably  noticed  in  the  JRem9  des  Etudes  Juives. 

Dr.  F,  Rosenthal  has  published  "Vier  Apokryphische 
Bucher  ans  der  Zeit  and  Schule  B.  Akibas."  The  publication 
is  reviewed  with  approval  by  M.  Steinschneider  in  the  Deutsche 
JjiteraturzeUung  of  5th  September, 

From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wiinsche  we  have^  in  the  Bibliotheea 
Babbinica,  **Der  Midrasch/'  and  *'Der  Midraach  Bemid 
bar  Rabba,''  a  re  view  of  which  appeared  in  the  Literarisches 
Centralblatt  of  22ud  August.  In  the  same  journal^  No.  30,  of 
18th  Jaly,  M.  Perles'  Beitrage  £ar  Geschichte  der  Hebra* 
'isclien  und  Araniaischeu  Studicn  "  uas  pronounced  to  be  full 
of  interest. 

One  of  the  communications  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston  in  May,  1885,  was  on 
*•  The  Holy  Houses  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  also  from 
the  original  texts  of  the  ChronicleSi  Ezra,  Maccabees,  Septua- 
gint,  Coptic^  Itala,  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  Talmud  and 
leading  Rabbis,  by  Professor  J.  A.  Paine,  of  Ehavvood, 
Massachusetts.'' 

The  Academy  of  the  12th  September,  mentioning  the  con* 
tents  of  the  Expositor  for  that  month,  refers  to  Professor 
Driver's  notes  on  the  revised  version  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
as  "  very  full  and  valuable  for  the  history  of  exegesis."  They 
are  concluded  in  October. 
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In  the  Afhenmum  of  the  7th  November  we  read  of  a  descrip- 
tion, in  the  press,  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  Ghetham  Library,  Manchester,  by  the  Rey.  0.  G»  B. 
Gillespie,  to  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of 

Codex  Ghethamensis."  On  the  14th»  the  eame  paper 
Aunoances  the  appointment,  at  Berlin,  under  the  anspicee 
of  the  Dentflch-Iaraelitiseher  Gemeindebund,  of  a  historical 
Commission  for  the  publication  of  original  documents  con- 
cerning Jewish  settlers  in  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  up  to 
A.D.  1273,  and  minor  papers,  a  special  Tolume  being  devoted 
lu  writings  in  Hebrew. 

The  annual  notices  of  Continental  literature  which  mark  the 
£rst  issue  of  the  AthmuBum  for  the  New  Tear  are  papers  of 
great  interest  and  value,  but  they  contain  httlo  of  progress 
under  the  present  head.  When  a  Mosaic  theme  is  treated,  it 
is  rather  from  the  philosophical  than  philological  point  of  view. 
We  may,  however,  notice  two  publications  which  appear  under 
the  head  Theological  Books,'^  in  the  number  of  the  14th 
February ;  one,  a  Babbinical  commentary  on  Genesis,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hershon  from  the  JudsBO-Polish ;  and  another, 
the  Tahnud  of  Jerusalem,  translated  for  the  first  time  "  by 
Dr.  Moses  Sciiwab.  This  last,  as  already  stated,  is  a  trans- 
lation into  English  of  a  French  translation ;  but  it  is  shown 
that  the  meaning  is  far  from  clear,  and  the  reviewer  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  "the  Talmud  must  be  studied  in  the 
original,  language,  and  with  critical  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects  treated  in  it.^  So  far  back  as  the  Srd  October  the 
Academy  had  noticed  the  English  translation  as  by  an 
unknown  collaborator  who  had  done  his  work  imperfectly, 
but  the  Athenmum  speaks  of  it  as  by  Dr.  Schwab  himself. 
Under  "  Literary  Gossip  *'  the  Aihcncoum  of  the  29th  ^lay 
states  that  Dr.  Neubauer's  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
Oxford  was  approved  for  publication  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
Press  \  and  repeats  a  statement  of  the  JMische  Wochenachrift 
that  Signer  £.  Hoepli,  the  Milan  bookseller,  possesses  a 
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Md»  of  Maimonides*  ritaal  work,  ^titled  BitHhndb 
Thorah/'  purchased  by  Don  Isaac  Abraband  in  the  15th 
century. 

A  long  artielo  on  Animal  Names  of  the  Revised  Ymrmtm 
of  the  Bible,"  in  the  Academy  of  April  24,  by  the  Bo^. 

Houghton,  opens  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Oriental  acholan. 

Vol.  viii.  part  3  of  the  Tramacfiom  of  the  Society  ofBdbUeti 
ArchcBology  (1885)  has  some  remarkable  papers.    That  upon 
the  "Handicrafts  and  Artizans  mentioned  in  Talmudical 
Writings^''  by  Dr.  Louis,  intended  to  throw  light  npon  the 
social  and  industrial  habits  of  the  Jews  about  2000  years  ac^»« 
contains  information  which  may  be  usetul  to  those  who  are 
students,  as  well  as  mere  readers  of  the  Bible.   In  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Society  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Ball  continues  his 
illustrations  of  Hebrew  verse,  by  adding  to  his  specimens  of 
trisyllabic  metre,  suggested  metrical  arrangements  of  Bible 
passages,  such  as  "  The  Great  Paean,  or  Lob-gesang,  of  wbidi 
we  have  two  independent  copies  preserved  respectively  in 
2  Sam.  xxii.,  and  in  the  Psaltor  (Psalm  xviii.)/'    He  has 
examined  and  metrically  divided,  and  he  shows  the  Poem  to 
oonsist  of    combinations  of  octosyllabic,  heptasyllabie,  and 
hexasyllabic  stichi^  with  an  obviously  Iambic  rhythm.^  It 
may  interest  Hebrew  scholars  to  know  that  an  entirely  new 
French  version  of  the  Psalms,  preceded  by  a  word  for  word 
rendering,  and  a  ''petite  gramiiiaire  Hebraique  et  dictionnairo 
des  racines,"  by  M.  B.  Mosse,  a  Kabbi  of  Avignon,  was  pub- 
lished in  that  city,  as  also  in  Paris,  in  1880,  and,  though  not 
perhaps  likely  to  afford  much  aid  to  critical  research,  cannot 
^1  to  be  useful  in  comparing  translntioTis.       hile  on  this 
subject  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chotzner's  work  on 
Hebrew  rhymed  prose,  called    Sichronoth ;  or  Reoiiniscences 
of  a  Student  of  Jewisii  Tiieology,"  is  accompanied  by  an 
English  essay  on  the    Rise  and  Progress  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
in  po8t*Biblioal  Times/* 
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Anionic  the  more  recently  published  books  may  be  mea- 
tioned  the  foUowing : 

The  Pentateuch,  its  and  Authorship,  by  Dr.  Kennedy  ; 
Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  translated  by  J.  F.  Smith,  vol.  vii. ; 
Le  Po^me  de  Job,  d'aprds  le  texte  Bibliqae^  par  TAbb^  J. 
Bernard  de  Montm^lian  ;  La  Gantiqne  des  Gantiques,  tradue* 
lion  en  vers,  par  Jean  Laht  i-,  d'apres  la  version  do  M.  Rcuss  ; 
Decouvertes  en  ClmMee,  par  Ernest  do  Sarzec,  I*''""  Livraison; 
La  Monarohie  chez  les  Jai6  en  Paleatine,  par  Emile  L^vy  ; 
Le  Proph^te  Habakuk,  introdaction  critique  et  ex6^se,  avee 
exanien  special  des  Oominentaires  llabbiniques  du  Talmud  et 
de  la  Tradition,  par  Antoine  J.  Baumgartnen  [The  author 
truly  says :  "  Une  production  litt^raire  de  la  yaleur  dn  Livre 
d'Habakuk  merite,  en  effet,  plus  qu  aucune  autre,  Tattention 
de  tons  cenx  qui  aiment  et  qui  admirent  I'antique  po^ie  dee 
Hebreux."  Dr.  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets)  and  other  well- 
known  Engli-^h  coinmentators  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
the  third  and  last  chapter  of  this  grand  book  is  described  in 
Smith^B  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  as  the  magnificent  Psalm 
.  .  .  unrivalled  for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of 
thought,  and  majesty  of  diction."]  B,  Strassburger,  Ge- 
aohichte  der  Erziehang  und  XJnterricht  bei  den  Israelitan^  Ton 
der  Yor  Talmod  Zeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart ;  B.  Draehman,  Die- 
Bedeutuug  d.  Jehuda  Ilajjug  iu  der  Ilcbraischen  Gramniatik; 
G.  Karpelesy  Geschichte  der  Jiidisohen  Literatur,  part  i. ; 
P.  Friedrich,  Die  Hebraischen  Gondittonalsntze;  Garl  Siegfried, 
Grammatik  der  Nenhebraischen  Spracbo  ;  Ilrrm.  L.  Strack, 
Abriss  der  Keuhebraischen  Literatur  [the  two  last  Leipzig 
publications,  reyiewed  in  the  Austrian  Monatsschrift  fiir  den 
Orient  for  October]. 

AdByriologif. — On  the  2nd  June,  1885,  at  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Arch»ologj,  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  read  a  paper  **  On  a 

Series  of  Specimens  of  the  Familiar  Correspondence  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians ;  and  on  the  3rd  idem,  at  the 
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British   Archaeological  Association,   one   "On  Babylonian 
Cyhnders."     The  Journal  of  Assyriology  {ZeiUchri/l  fiar 
Assyriologie)^  published  by  Schulze,  at  Leipzig,  has  now  been 
issued  for  January  and  June,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
Journal  of  Cuneiform  Research  {Keihchriftforschung).  Its 
object  is  international,  and  it  seeks  to  carry  on  its  work  by 
co-operation  from  abroad  as  at  home.     In  this  sense  it  is 
represented  by  the  foremost  Assyriologists  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  names  of  Sayce  for  Oxford,  Oppert  for  Paris,  and  Schrader 
for  Berlin,  carry  its  guarantee  of  scholarship.     The  first 
number  has  seven  papers,  inclusive  of  criticisms,  and  is  com- 
pleted by  a  short  but  pertinent  "  Bibliographie."    The  second 
issue  (June)  has  eight  papers  and  a     Bibliographic."  Under 
the  head    Sprechsaal "  are  some  interesting  notes  and  com- 
ments on  previously  published  articles  or  statements.  Among 
them  we  find  Prof.  Oppert  correcting  M.  Delitzsch  for  inter- 
preting, as  he  himself  had  done  before,  the  verb  napahu  as  "  to 
rise,''   whereas,   coupled  with  samsi,  it  signifies,  like  the 
Arabic  (^^h*amJ1  ^U:J\  mid-day,  or  the  period  of  the  sun  in 
full  power.    Two  numbers  of  the  superseded  journal,  ue.  for 
July  and  November,  have  yet  to  be  noticed.    They  contain  in 
all  15  articles,  besides  reviews  of  books  and  Bibliographie. 
Mr.  Pinches  contributes  additions  and  corrections  to  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  and 
two  texts  from  Sippara  of  the  Sun- god ;  one,  referring  to 
blacksmith's  work,  dated  in   Tammuz,  13th  year  of  the 
reign   of   Nabonidus,   King   of  Babylon  ;   the  other  in 
Kisan,  14th  year  of  the  same  monarch.     Professor  Sayce 
continues  liis  learned  exposition   of  **  an   ancient  Baby- 
lonian work  on   medicine."    The   remaining   papers  are 
by  Messrs.  Schrader,  Griinbaum,  Latrille,  Haupt,  Jensen, 
Lehmann,   and   Delitzsch,    besides   fresh   writers    in  the 
Sprechsaal." 

IM.  Carl  Bezold,  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  just  noticed,  writes 
to  the  Academy  from  Munich,  under  date  the  1st  August, 
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a  resume  of  recent  work  iu  Assjriology.  Honourable  mention 
is  made  of  M.  de  Saizec^s  excavations,  rasalting  in  the  rich 
ooUeotion  of  ancient  Babylonian  inscriptions,  of  which  we 

reported  last  year  the  issue  of  the  first  part ;  also  of  M. 
Joachim  Men  ant's  Catalogue  methodique  et  raisonn^  de  la 
CoUei^ion  deM,d»  Cieroq ;  the  autograph  by  the  Ber.  J.  N. 
Strassmaier,  of  "  a  beautiful  Cuneiform  text  from  a  recently 
discovered  cylinder,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  "  (transcribed  and  translated,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Dr.  O^Gonor,  of  the  Woodstock  College,  in 
Maryland;  ;  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pinches,  recorded  in  tho 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archieology  and  Zeit^ 
Bchrifl  fur  Keikehr^for^ehung^  and  of  Professor  Sayce ;  and 
the  third  edition  of  Professor  Delitzscli's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke^ 
*^  witli  grammatical  paradigms,  a  full  list  of  signs,  augmented 
by  Babylonian  and  archaic  forms  of  the  Ooneiform  characters, 
newly  collated  or  entirely  new  texts,  like  the  so-called  Zurich 
vocabulary,  the  interesting  ' reading- book'  of  the  young 
Asnapper  (Konynnjik  4378),  the  eleventh  tablet  of  the  Nimrod 
series,  or  so-called  Deluge  tablet,  newly  translated  by  Professor 
Oppert,  and  a  short  Assyrian  glossary."     As  regards  the 
labours  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archeology  for  May,  1885,  show  the  interpretation 
of  a  curious  Babylonian  text  by  Mr.  Pinches,  referring  to 
work  done  by  Babylonian  workmen  on  board  the  state-barge 
of  Darins,  and  papers  by  Professor  Sayce  on  inscriptions  of 
AssQr>Bani-Pal  and  Tarkondemos.   Besides  the  above,  the 
learned  editor  notices  especially  Dr.  Jensen's  dissertation  on 
the  sixth  tablet  of  the  Surbu  series  as  useful  for  lexicography 
and  comparative  studies;  a  brochure  called  ^' Babylonisehe 
liuss-psalmeu,"  by  Dr.  Ziimnern,  of  Erlangen  (who  by  the 
way  rejects  the  tlu  ory  on  the  Sumeriau  language  of  our 
eontribtttor,  Dr.  Fritz  Hommal);  an    excellent"  paper  on 
Assyrian  Phonology,  by  Professor  Haupt,  published  in  the 
Chicago  ILebraica;  and  an     interesiiing "  paper  by  Mr. 
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Bertin  on  AflsyrUn  and  Akkadian  Pronouns,  which  appeared 
in  onr  Joomal  for  January,  1885. 

In  tlie  Academy  of  July  4  is  a  favourable  review  of  the 
*' Cuneiform  luscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Eberhard  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  translated  from  the  seoond 
enlaiged  Qennan  edition  by  theBer,  Owen  Whitehonsei  M.A. 
The  reviewer  expresses  his  regret  that  the  translator  has  not 
always  given  the  Hebrew  proper  names  in  the  forms  adopted 
in  the  English  Bible. 

In  the  Mua4on  for  June,  1885,  Mr.  EL  J.  de  Dillon  noUeea 
Prof.  Sayce's  ^*  Fresh  Light  from  the  Andent  Monuments/' 
and  gives  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  new  work  from  his  "plume 
in&tigable/'  At  t)ic  .mnual  meeting  (May,  1885)  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston,  Professor  Lyon  gave 
an  account  of  recent  progress  in  Assyriology.  Indepen- 
dently of  Gorman  and  English  publications,  lie  referred  to 
Piofesflor  Paul  Haupt's  contributions  to  the  American 
Mehrmca  of  a  valuable  paper  on  Assyrian  vowels,  and  of 
a  minute  commentary  on  the  confinement  at  Nmeveh  of  a 
Kedarene  prince,  related  in  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal. 
Mention  also  Avns  made  of  "an  entertaining  and  scholarly 
address  by  Professor  Francis  Brown"  under  the  title  of 
As$yHo!i  j>/  :  itn  uM  and  abuse  in  Old  Tettament  8iudy» 
Professor  Lyon's  own  work,  entitled  An  Amyrian  Manual^ 
announced  m  in  the  press,  was  intended  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  language  with  or  without  a  teacher;  and  would 
contain  texts  portly  in  Cuneiform  character,  but  mostly  trans* 
literated,  togetlier  with  paradigms,  notes,  glossary  and  lists 
of  Cuneiform  signs. 

In  the  Beme  Critique  of  27th  July  is  a  notice  by  M. 
Halevy  of  Dr.  Jansen's  Dissertations and  Dr.  Zimmem's, 
broc/iurc  mentioned  in  I3ezold's  resume  which  has  been 
summarized  above.  He  couples  the  last  with  Dr.  Pritz 
Hommers  Sumritch^Akkadisehe  Spraehe^  giving  as  a  reason 
that  they  exactly  represent  the  three  successive  stsges  through 
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which  the  Akkadian  question  has  passed  in  Germany  within 
•a  year.  Dr.  Hommel's  work  will,  he  believes,  be  the  last  put 
forward  in  soppori  of  the  theory  of  the  Turanian  origin  of  the 
Suiiieri;in  or  Akkadian  language.  As  before  shown,  however, 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  (see  Report  for  1883,  p.  LXXXiii), 
many  eminent  Bcholsrs  differ  from  this  view  and  would 
utterly  reject  the  dictum  of  his  penultimate  sentenee ;  "  Eft 
on  mot,  TAccadien  ou  Bunierien  pur  est  une  chimere ;  il  ue  se 
tronve  nuUe  part,  pareequ'il  n'a  jamais  exists. 

Besides  a  note  in  the  Sebrmea  on  Fred.  Delitzseh's  religion 
of  the  **  Kassites (die  Sprache  der  Kossder),  there  is,  in  the 
lAUrarifchu  Centralblatt  of  the  11th  July,  a  laudatory  renew 
of  the  same  scholar^s  Assyrian  reading-book,  described  as 
very  uscUil  ;ni<l  trustworthy. 

Professor  Sayce's  Assyria,  its  Princes,  Priests,  and 
People,^  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  is  very 
favourably  reviewed  in  the  Aikenmm  of  the  I5th  May,  1886. 
While  the  author  himself  13  described  as  an  eminent  and 
brilliant  leader  in  the  difficult  study  of  Assyriology,^^  his 
small  volume  is  pronounced  to  be  ^Mnstructive  and  remarkably 
iuteresting."  The  chapters}  on  religion  uud  Assyrian  art  and 
literature  are  specially  selected  for  comment.  Not  the  least 
important  feature  to  be  noted  with  satis&ction  in  this  modest 
but  valuable  publication,  is  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Cuuciiurui 
Inscriptions  to  the  elucidation  of  history. 

No.  III.  of  the  Eevue  d'Assyriohgie  et  d^Arehiologie 
Orieniale  contains,  among  other  interesting  papers  elsewhere 
noted,  one  by  M.  Bertin  on  "  ^Incorporation  Verbaie  en 
Accadien."  The  Editors  take  exception  to  the  title  on  the 
plea  that,  while  admitting  the  term  Sumerian,  they  are 
doubtful  whether  "Akkadian'*''  can  bo  applied  to  a  special 
dialect  of  Sumerian  or  to  the  Semitic  language  of  the 
Assyrians;  but  the  able  and  painstaking  writer  may  be  left 
to  assert  his  own  theories  on  the  matter. 
Among  lately  published  works^  not  heretofore  specified. 
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may  be  noiiccKi:  "By-paths  of  Bible  Knowledge/*  vritteii 
by  Profesaor  Sayee  fbr  the  Religioas  Tract  Society,  on  th» 

Assyrians  and  their  History  :  Dio  Aimaleii  Asurnazirpal 
(B.C.  884-860),  from  the  London  edition,  by  Heinricli 
Shotzky :  jUs  lAngues  perdaee  de  la  Perse  et  de  I'Aaeyrie," 
by  J,  M^Dant:  Histoire  Ancienne  de  TOrient  jasqu'aax 
Guerres  Mediques,  tome  iv.,  Oeine  edition  :  "  Les  Assyrieiis 
et  les  Chaldtiuns :  Aug.  Vogers  ''Nacli  Kanaan,  Tagebuch, 
eine  Beise  durch  ^gypteu,  Palaatina  und  Grieehenland  " :  Fr« 
Hommel,  **6e8chichte  Babylomens  und  Aesyriene;  mii 
Abbilduugen  und  Karteu'':  D.  G.  Lyon,  Assyriaa  Study, 
its  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament  (in  the  ChtHstian  Year, 
Koe«  15  and  16):  J.  M^nant,  Catalogae  M^thodiqne,  etc.» 
above  alluded  to  in  M.  B^zold^s  notice,  1^  et  2"* 
Livraison  (deux  fascicules) ;  a  beautiluUy  printed  and  illus- 
trated work  :  the  same  author's  **  Recherches  sur  la 
(flypttque  Orientale,''  2nd  part^  Assyrian  Cylinders  (1886), 
of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1883 :  Acta  Saneti 
Maris  Assyrioc,  Eabyloniieac  Persidis,  .seculo  i  apostoli  Syiiace 
sive  Aramaice,  ed.  J.  B.  Abbeloos  (reviewed  by  ^Toldeke 
in  the  Austrian  Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orienti  October) :  Die 
Keilinschriften  am  Eingange  der  Quellcngrotte  d.  Sebeneh-Su 
by  E.  S  In  ukr  (reviewed  by  Miillcr  iii  the  November  number 
of  tho  same)  :  Assyriologische  Bibliothek  (vol.  iv,  parte  5- 
and  6)y  Delitzsch  and  Haupt. 

Arabic. — Some  iuiiKcr  correspondence  on  the  "Arabian 
Matriarchate  "  (Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVII. 
Part  2),  will  be  found  in  the  Academy  of  4th  July,  where  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Bedhouse  in  reply  to  one  from  Professor 
E.  B.  Tylor,  which  appeared  on  27th  Junt'.  "Writing  again 
on  loth  Aujiast,  Professor  Tvlor  mentions  that  Dr.  G.  A. 
Wilken  has  published  the  "  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Tolkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch-Indie^' ;  but,  as  the  said 
publication  is  apparently  not  so  accessible  to  English  authro- 
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pologists  as  it  deserves  to  be,  he  cites  some  of  its  chief  points. 
To  this  there  is  »  rejoinder  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Eedhouse^  in  the 
issue  <if  S2nd  Angnsty  in  whioh  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 

Ills  iiiaiii  contention  had  been  overlooked ;  and  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  any  decided  view  on  ft  coueei?ftbLe  pre- 
liistoric  Arabian  or  Semitie  matriarobate/' 

In  the  Academy  of  the  8th  August  is  a  review  by  Mr.  0.  J« 
X^yall  of  the  Arabic-English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  F.  Steingass, 
commending  the  book,  in  that  it  famishes  students,  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  with  a  trastworthy  authority  in  a  com* 
pact  and  convenient  ionu.  He  points  out  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  dassiEcation  and  grouping  of  the 
di£Perent  significations. 

A  lou^^-telfc  want  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  supplied  by  the 
pablication  of  Dr.  Tien's  ''Manual  of  Colloquial  Arabic/' 
noticed  in  the  AiheMum  ot  25th  July  and  Saturday  Emeio 
of  22nd  August. 

In  tlie  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Professor 
W*  Bobertson  Smith  has  a  note  on  M.  Wellhausen's  paper, 
the  ^'Lieder  der  HndhalUten,''  in  the  preceding  number  of 
that  Journal,  pointing  out  that  the  hareheads  on  the  hands 
of  the  maidens  are  not  metaphorical,  but,  without  doubt, 
actual  heads,  intended  as  amulets  and  worn  as  bracelets. 

The  Academy  of  25th  July  announces  the  issue  by  Otto 
Scliulze,  the  Leipzi^^  publisher,  of  the  Buch  Al  Chazari of 
Abu  1  Hasan  Jehnda  Haliewi,  by  Br.  Hartwig  Hirsehfeldi 
It  is  published  by  subscription,  in  two  parts  (at  the  cost  of  5 
marks  each),  and  contains  the  original  Arabic  text  in  square 
Hebrew  characters  from  the  unique  MS.  in  theBodleian  Library ; 
also,  in  parallel  columns,  the  Hebrew  translation,  by  Jebuda 
Ibo  Tibbon,  which  is  preserved  in  hve  MBS.  collated  for  the 
purpose,  with  critical  notes. 
In  the  Oe8terreMiieh§  Momaimhnft  fkr  den  Oneni  for  June 

and  July  are  two  long  notices  by  Dr.  Ign.  Goldzilier,  of 
''Abeu  Pascualis  Aasila"  (dictionarium  Biographicum)  Adiidem 
VOL.  xnn^^WKW  sbbxbs.]  q 
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codida  EsearialennB  Anbioe  nime  primnm  edidii  el  indieibiis 
loeopletiwimis  initnizii  Franeiiciis  Oodenk    The  ivTiewer 

welcomes  the  appearance  of  Ibn  Baslikiiwal'a  (a.h.  494-578) 
liiographies  as  evidence  of  the  progress  in  Spain  in  the  region  of 
Oriental  studies.  The  work  forma  the  fint  two  Tolnines  of  » 
BibUatheeaArMeaSi^MmOt  on  the  continuation  of  which  Signer 
Codera  gives  a  short  programme  in  tlie  preface.  I'ho  editor,  who 
is  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  has  already 
aoquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  works  on  the  histoiy^ 
numismatics,  etc.,  of  Muhammadan  Spain.  To  these  must 
now  be  added  the  present  publication,  a  source  of  Spanish- 
Arabic  literary  history  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century  of  the 
Hegira.  Ibn  Bashkuwld^s  work,  in  eontinuation  of  that  of 
Ihn  al  Faradt  to  his  own  time,  is  again  oontinned  by  Ibn 
Al  Abblr,  and  Abu^l  Hasan  Hazim  of  Carthagena.  In 
editing  this  curious  and  instructive  book,  Signor  Codera  has 
rendered  a  service  to  Oriental  science  which  merits  acknow* 
lodgment.  Although  the  reviewer  indicates  that  the  edition 
is  in  some  respects  inadequate  in  satisfying  philolo^cal 
requirements,  he  bears  evidence  to  the  foct  that  much  very 
learned  information  is  conveyed  in  the  1440  biographical 
notices  which  it  places  before  the  reader.  Three  indices  are 
appended,  one  topographical,  one  biographical,  and  one 
bibliographical.  On  the  completion  of  the  "  Bibliotheca,"  it  fa 
intended  to  supply  a  general  biographical  index  covering  the 
whole  of  the  names  therein  contained.  Such  a  task,  if  well 
performed,  would  afford  welcome  aid  to  students  of  Arabic 
literature.  The  third  volume  of  the  **  BiWiotheca  Arabica- 
hispana,"  by  MM.  Codera  and  Hibera,  has  also  been  issued. 
Its  title  is  Desideriuro  Qumrentis  historiam  virorum  popali 
Andalusiae  auctore  Adh-Dhabb^.  Ad  fidem  codicis  Escn- 
rialicnsis  Arabice  nunc  primum  edideruiit  i'ranc.  CuJera  et 
Jul.  Bibera.''    Svo.    Madrid,  1885. 

In  the  Liieramehea  CentraibiaU,  No.  26  of  20th,  June, 
is  a  notice  of  the  **Saadia  Al-Fajumi,  Arabiaohe  Ptolmen* 
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ubersetzung,  naeh  einer  MQncfaeoer  Handscbrift  heraasgegeben 

uiid  in  Deutsche  iibertragen,"  von  Dr.  S.  H.  Margulies,  1, 
Theil.  In  No.  27  Die  Zahiriten,  ihr  Lehrsystem  und 
ihre  Cteehiehte/'  by  Dr.  Goldziher,  is  fihTourably  reviewed 
as  being  a  very  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  Musalman  jurisprudence  and  theology, 
and  in  No.  31  **Da8  Matriarchat  bei  den  Alien  Arabem, 
Uebersetzang  aus  dem  Hollandischen,^  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilken  of 
Leiden,  is  noticed.  To  this  last  allusion  lias  already  been  made. 

In  tlie  DpuUche  Literaturzciiung,  No.  22,  of  30th  May, 
Banke'e  WeltgeBchiehte,  V. ;  die  Arabische  Weltherrsdiaft 
tind  dae  Beieh  Karla  dee  Groeeen,^  is  reviewed  by  M. 
Kaufmann,  who  praises  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  com- 
mencement and  development  of  Islam  as  distingaished  by 
Talaable  evidences  of  special  researeb.  In  No.  86  of  dtb 
September  is  a  notice  by  M.  J.  Schmidt  of  Roches'  *'  Trente- 
4eux  ans  k  travers  T Islam  1832-64,  vol.  ii.  Mission  d  la 
Mecqne;  Bngeaad  en  Afirique";  a  work  also  noticed  in 
4fae  Saiurday  Emew  of  4th  July. 

Among  books  issued  during  the  past  year  may  Lo  specially 
•mentioned  "Translations  of  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry  chiefly 
Prae*lslamic,"  by  Charles  J.  LyalL  Reviews  of  this  volume 
appear  both  in  the  Academy  and  Athenmum  of  the  drd 
October.  The  first,  bearing  the  well-known  signature  of 
B.  F.  Burton,  gives  ready  testimony  to  the  translator's 
«sceptionaI  scholarship,  bnt  does  not  find  in  his  translation 
that  most  rare  of  all  rarities  in  renderings  from  Oiimtal 
texts,  the  "peculiar  cachet  of  the  original.^'  Burton's  own 
words  immediately  following  this  expression  are  worthy  of 
repetition,  not  only  from  their  characteristic  force,  bat  to 
show  the  ditiiciilty  of  the  task  signifu'd  :  "  This  old-world 
Oriental  poetry  is  spirit-stirring  as  a  trumpet  sound,  albeit 
the  words  be  thin.  It  is  heady  as  the  golden  wine  of 
Libanns,  which  tastes  like  water  and  is  potent  as  brandy — 
the  clear  contrary  of  our  nineteenth-century  style.    It  can 
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be  repmeotad  tm\y  hy  the  vene  of  the  old  English  haUad^ 

or  by  the  prose  of  tho  Book  of  Job."    Frurn  the  review  iji 
the  Atikeimum^  the  condudiDg  passage  may  be  taken  to 
ezpmt  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  Mr.  Lyall'e  grefti 
merite:  **The  hook  u  replete  with  novel  and  valuable 
materials  for  the  student  of  poetry,  and  wo  do  not  doubt 
it  will  receive  the  hearty  welcome  which  so  original, 
echolarly,  and  channing  a  collection  deserres.^   There  nmjr 
also  be  noted:  R.  Dvorak,  ^'Ueber  die  Fremdwdrter  in 
Korftn" — "Ibn  Ginnu,"  de  floxione  libellus,  arabice  nunc 
primum  cdidit  in  latmum  sermonem  transtulit,  notis  illustravit 
Godfredne  Hobai^.    H.  Derenboaig  ^'Lee  MSS.  Arabes  de 
rEaonrial/'  tome  i.   H.  Derenbonrg  and  J.  8piro,  **  Ohreeto- 
Diathie  41^mentaire  de  TArabo  Littoral,  avec  un  gIossaire/» 
**  Arabic  Bibliography,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger.  Prof. 
Oioeeppe  Sapeto^    Grammattoa  arabica  volgare  ad  neo  d^e 
ecnole  techniohe/'  2*  ediz.   Professor  M.  Nahmias  Manvale 
pratico  d^italiano  e  arabo  modemo,  per  uso  dei  via^giatore 
italiani  in  Oriente."     "Ueber  meino  Sammlung  Oriental- 
iecher  Handscriften"  by  Alfred  von  Kremer.    [Upon  this 
last  work  Mailer  remarks  in  the  Omterrekkudie  Monoid- 
schri/t  fiir  den  Orient  for  August,  that  these  MSS.  which, 
with  the  exception  of  17  relating  to  Turkish  and  Fersiaa^ 
speaking  districts,  belong  entirely  to  Axabic  Literature,  were 
eolleoted  by  Herr  von  Kremer  daring  a  period  of  over  30 
years  (1849-80)  in  various  centres  of  Muhammadan  life  in 
the  Elast.]    Ahlwardt  (W.),  Verzeichniss  der  Laudberg'schen 
Sammlung  Arabischen  Handschriften.    Socin^s  ^^Arabiaehe 
Grammatik.  Paradigmen,  Litteratnr,  Chiestomathie  und 
Glossar,"  of  which  an  English  translation  has  appeared: 
**  Le  Livre  de  Sibawaihi:  Traite  de  Gramniaire  Arabe,'* 
tome  ii.  part  1,  by  fi.  Derenboui|g»    Bieieriei  (F.),  Die 
Abhandlunger  der  Ichw&n  es  Saft  in  Auswahl.  Fifth  edition 
of  the     Dictionnaire  Frangais  Arabe  des  dialectes  vulgaires 
dLAlgerie,  da  Tunisie,  de  Maroc  et  d'Egypte,  avec  la  pro- 
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nonciation  figar^  en  lettros  latines,"  hj  J*  J.  Mareel.  All 

<5£>wign  systems  of  transliterating  Arabic  most,  unforiiinately, 
be  perplexing;  a  truth  self-evident  to  the  English  tyro,  in 
the  difficultj  experienced  by  his  coantiymen  in  accepting 
an  uniform  system  for  themselyee. 

Two  publications  by  Brill  of  Leiden  merit  remark.  Muller''s 
Creographie  der  Arabischen  Halbinsel  of  Abu  Mahammad  al 
Hasan  bin  Ahmad  bin  Yakub  bin  Yosnf  bin  D&wad  Abi 
liiikr,  and  tlie  Kitabu  1  Baldan  of  Abi  Bakr  Ahmad  bin 
Muhammad  al  Hamadani. 

Samaritan. — Dr.  Kohn,  in  his  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  BibUotheca  Samaritana,  noticed  in  our  last  year'*s 
report,  and  again  mentioned  this  year  among  the  contents 
of  the  Z.D.M.G'.  vol.  zxxiz.  pt.  2,  points  out  that  the  rem- 
nant of  Sauiaritan  which  has  survived  the  lapse  of  time 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  demands.  Of  original 
Samaritan  literatnre  still  extant,  but  a  very  small  portion 
is  accessible,  \vliilo  in  respect  to  the  numerous  MSS.  which 
lie  inedited  in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford,  St.  Petersbui^,  Paris, 
Berlin,  etc.,  not  only  the  contents,  bat  even  the  titles  are 
scarcely  known.  The  Bibliotheca  Samaritana  of  Dr.  Heiden- 
heim  should  remedy  this  manifest  deficiency.  Its  con- 
templated periodical  issue  in  the  Hebrew  Square  character, 
with  the  requisite  Introduction,  Notes  and  Supplement, 
should  supply  a  scries  of  valuable  texts,  and  material  for 
the  thorough  elucidation  not  only  of  the  history,  but  of  the 
language  and  religious  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Samaritans. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Xolm  regards  the  Bibliotheca  Samaritana  in 
the  light  of  a  praiseworthy  undertaking ;  but  he  holds  that  if  it 
is  to  promote  the  study  of  Samaritan,  it  must  be  carried  to 
completion  with  more  attention  to  grammatical  precision  and 
accuracy,  and  more  systematic  and  scholarly  supervision  than 
hitherto  evinced.  The  second  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Samaritana  has  recently  been  published. 
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£»^/fYtf.  —  Notwithstanding  certain  specific  objections  to 
some  of  the  author*a  oondaBioiiB,  Dr.  Fnuicis  Brown's 
eritieism  of  the  "Empire  of  the  Hittitee/'  in  vol.  i.  of  the* 
Americaii  Journal  of  A rchnoology,  adiiiiu  that  Dr.  ^^'l'ight'^ 
book  **  opens  a  new  and  attractive  field  to  the  general  reader,, 
and  wiU  be  welcome  to  thoae  who  are  concerned  for  the 
hietorioal  aocnracy  of  the  Otd  Testament.^  He  fhrther  points- 
out  the  strong  evidence  that  there  was  once  a  large  and 
formidable  population  between  the  Middle  Euphrates  and 
Orontee,  with  some  kind  of  natural  organization,  to  whicb 
the  Assyrians  ga^e  the  name  of  Ohatti  .  .  .  and  that  the- 
"Chittites" — A.V.  Hittites — of  the  Bible  present  the  same 
name  in  a  veiy  slightly  modified  form. 

Syriac. — The  AthcncBum,  13th  June,  states  that  there  is. 
in  the  pres^  a  jNeo-Syriac  (dialect  of  Salam&s)  translation 
of  Thomas  4  Kempis  by  Father  B^an.  In  the  Academy^ 
of  the  20th  June  is  Oapt.  (Sir  Richard)  Burton^s  review 
of  "  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  or  Llic  Fables  of  Bidpai,  being, 
an  account  of  tiicir  literary  history,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  hiter  Syriao  version  of  the  same  and  Notes,'' 
by  J.  G.  N.  Keith^Falconer.  The  eighth  Essay  in  the 
**Studia  Jiiblica  "  is  a  careful  study  by  Dr.  Gwilliani  of  a 
Syriao  version  of  ^aint  Matthew  and  Saint  Mark  in  the- 
Tattam  collection. 

The  advertised  course  on  Semitic  languages  at  the  Johns- 
Hopkins  University  comprises  no  less  than  thirteen  series 
of  Lectures  for  advanced  students,  among  them  being  one 
each  for  Syriao,  Aramiean,  Ethiopic,  Babylonian,  Akkadian, 
and  Sumerian. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
in  Boston  (18^),  Professor  Hall  reported  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Professor  Albert  Long,  intimating  that  he  had  found 

a  fragment  of  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  containing;  a 
portion  of  St.  Luke.   It  was  not  Peshitto,  but  in  the  style* 
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o€  the  MarkkDBwii  venioiu  He  had  also  meived  a  pactkage 
of  fragments  of  Sjrian  M8S.  ftom  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hayes  Ward, 

obtained  from  a  mouasteiy  iu  the  Tur  (name  not  given), 
rather  Taluable  as  specimens  of  writing  than  for  other  reasons. 
Of  two  carefally  examined,  one,  a  leaf  from  a  Leotionary, 
was  iu  splendid  Estrangela,  of  uucertain  age,  containing 
portions  of  lessons  from  three  of  the  four  Gospels  :  the 
other  was  in  old  £strangela^  and  Professor  Noldeke  had 
identified  it  as  almost  a  similar  text  to  one  found  in  Cureton^s 
Ancient  Syriac  documents — a  part  of  a  Syriao  translation 
of  Eosebios*  Of  the  remaining  fragments,  the  most  remark- 
able was  a  folio  (two  leaves)  of  ▼ellum,  each  leaf  rather 
over  16  by  11^  inches  in  dimension :  it  was  a  iiervice-book, 
written  in  magnificent  monumental  £strangela.  One  on 
▼ellnm,  written  in  old  Jaeobite,  contained  an  entire  rubric, 

Supplicatious  of  (the  feast  ot )  my  Lord  James  (or  Jacob)." 

Among  the  new  books  on  Philology  advertised  iu  the 
AtAenmum'9  special  List  on  the  I8th  July  last  year,  was 
the  Yerzdchniss  der  Sachau^schen  Sammlung  Syriseher 
liandschrifteu. 

Ethiopic,  or  ffimpariiie,  — Under  the  heading  Sahtusehe 

OlosseHy  the  Austrian  MonatMchrift  fur  den  Orient  lias  a 
learned  notice  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Mordtmann's  paper  on  new 
Himyaritio  Inscriptions,  the  third  in  the  list  of  contents, 
vol.  xxxix.  part  2  of  the  German  Oriental  Society's  Journal, 
beibre  specihed. 

Aryan  Languages,— Sansh'it — ^Among  the  papers  before 
specified  in  the  contents  of  the  four  p  arts  of  the  Z.D.M.G. 
may  be  selected  for  repetition  under  this  head :  1.  Theodor 
Aufrecht's  Stiophen  von  K&lidAsa'' in  this  the  Professor 
has  brought  together  thoic  verses  which,  iu  the  Subhashita 
and  other  writings  accessible  to  him,  have  been  ascribed  to 
Elklidftsa,  bnt  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  his 
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at  present  known  to  exist.  2.  Dr.  F.  £i«lhom'8  '*Prakritwdrte 
in  MahWiltehyft" tbe  writer  obBervee  that  a  km  Fmknt 
woidfl  are  known  to  enst  m  tlie  MahlbhlBhya,  bat  the  more 

interesting  of  these  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  receiyed 
anj  attention. 

In  the  0$UerrMMth$  Mom[t9»ekiift  fit  dm  OnetU  fbr  May 
and  June,  1885,  IVoleaaor  George  Bnhler,  of  Vienna, 

at  Icnirth  "A  Second  Report  in  Search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in 
the  Bombay  Circle."  Like  the  former  report,  he  considers  it 
to  be  replete  with  matter  both  intereeting  and  inatmotiTe ; 
and  he  remarks  that  Dr.  Petersen  can  render  a  yery  great 
service  to  his  colleasfues  if  ho  will  see  that  all  the  kSanskrit 
anthologies  are  printed.  In  the  number  for  July  Professor 
BUbler  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Professor  Jolly's  "  Tagore 
Law  Leetores/'  a  work  nsefnl  to  tbe  general  student  of 

Sanskrit,  and  the  first  attempt  to  traeu  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  historical  development  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  of  the  Hinda  Law.  His  confirmation  of  the 
discoyery  that  the  so-called  Bribat  or  Vriddha  Mann  was  a 
later  recension  of  Bhrifjn's  Samhitd.,  deprives  of  its  i'oini  iation 
the  former  opinion  that  "  our  Manu  must  be  later  than  the 
fifth  century,  because  its  predeeesBOTp  the  Vriddha  Mann, 
enumerated  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac/'  In  tbe  number  for 
August,  Dr.  Rudolf  Merincfer  reviews  the  first  volume  of 
M.  A.  Bergaigne's  ^'Etudes  sur  Ic  Lexique  du  Kigveda/'  and 
trusts  that  the  appearance  of  his  work  will  baye  the  elfect  of 
giving  fresh  impetus  to  tbe  discussion  of  questions  connected 
with  this  particular  subject. 

In  the  Deutsche  Litei'atnrzeitung^  No.  23,  "  The  Sankhya 
Aphorisms  of  Elapila,  with  Illustratiye  Extracts  from  tbe 
Commentaries/'  translated  by  Br.  Ballantyne,  3rd  edition,  is 
reviewed  by  M.  Deussen,  who  considers  it  to  be  the  best  work 
on  the  subject.  In  No.  29  M.  Garbe  reviews  *'La  Th^ic^e 
de  la  Bhagavadglt^  etudi^e  en  elle  m^me  et  dans  see  origineSt"^ 
par  Pb.  Colinet^  which  he  considers  well  done,  though  diffuse ; 
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and  in  No.  dO  ia  «  review  of  Prof.  Edgien^s  Sanekrit  Grammar, 
^hioh  ia  said  to  be  based  essentially  upon  Whitney's,  repeat- 
ing its  isolated  faults,  but  behind  it  in  exactness  of  detail  and 
correctness  of  printing. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at 

Tlostoii,  on  the  6tli  Aiay,  1 88.J,  Professor  Hopkins  stated  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  BurnelFs  argument  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  M&napa-dharmO'fdBtra,    We  cannot,  he 
thinks,  judge  the  age  of  the  work  by  its  latest  portions ;  we 
have  no  grounds  for  narrowing  the  date  to  the  time  of 
Pulikegi  I.   Professor  Whitney  concarred  in  this  yiew.  He 
farther  allnded  to  his  own  work  on    Nnmerieal  Results  from 
Indexes  of  Sanskrit  Tense  and  Conjugation  Stems,"  as  nearly 
through  the  press;  described  its  character,  and  gave  some 
examples  of  the  statistics  of  classification  he  had  adopted*  Prof. 
Laiiiuan  cuiitinued  the  discussion,  and  took  occasion  to  describe 
a  Sanskrit  manuscript  of  a  Hindu  treatise  on  Logic,  which  liad 
come  into  his  hands  since  the  October  meeting.   A  paper  by 
Professor  Edgren,  of  the  Nebraska  University,  on  the  so-called 
Ta»-clas8  in  Sanskrit  was  presented  by  Professor  Whitney. 
Professor       Bloomfieid,  of  Baltimore,  remarked  on  some 
Yedic  derivatives  of  the  root  prag    ask,^^  hitherto  misunder- 
stood, and  referred  to  the  respective  translations  of  a  Yedic 
hymn  by  Weber,  Ludwig,  and  Grill  as  missing  the  point  of 
the  original. 

The  Academy  of  tlie  6th  June  q nates  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Reporter,  Mr.  Cecil  Beudall's  preliminary  report 
on  his  tour  in  Northern  India  in  the  previous  winter  in 
search  of  Sanskrit  MSB.  In  its  issue  of  the  29th  Aa<nist 
wc  are  told  that  among  those  collected  in  Nepal  is  a  palm- 
ieaf  copy  of  Narada  written  in  a.d.  1407,  which  contains  an 
entirely  new  recension  of  that  law-giver's  code.  The  title 
of  the  work,  Mdnava  nydya  ^dstram  Narada  proktd  samhiid, 
confirms  the  Indian  tradition  as  to  its  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Institutes  of  Manu.    Mr.  Bendall  has  lent  the 
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MS.  to  Professor  Jolly  of  Wurzbur^^  who  is  printing  the 
text.  The  Athenceum  of  the  15th  August,  1885,  notifies 
tbAt  Mr.  OeoU  BendaU,  Fellow  of  Ouiia  OoUegOi  Oambridge, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Oriental  Books  at  the  British  Museum, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Uuiveraity 
College,  Londou. 

Part  L  of  the  Oatalogae  of  the  Old  Oollectioii  of  Sanskrit 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Deeean  College,  issued  daring  the 
past  year,  was  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
F.  Kielhom,  and  Fart  II.  with  Index  by  Prof.  B. 
Bhandarkar. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Academy^  we  learn  that  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Anuudoram  Borooah,  Officiating 
Magistrate  and  Collector,  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Amarakosa,  to  which  end  he  had  borrowed  a  large 
number  of  MSS.  from  various  quarters,  among  them  the 
entire  Kosa  Collection  of  the  India  Office,  which  is  probably 
the  richest  that  any  library  can  boast.  Subject  to  rsceiving 
substantial  support,  he  intended  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  of 
the  text,  with  the  commentaries  of  Xira^vami  and  Rayamu- 
kuta  in  full,  and  material  extracts  irom  all  other  important 
commentaries. 

The  Academy  of  July  4  notices  an  interesting  monograph 

by  Dr.  Yun  lirandke  on  Di/du^  Asura,  Ahura-Masdd  und 
die  Asuras,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show,  by  passages  from 
the  Big-Veda  and  other  works,  the  true  signification  of 
Asura. 

The  Academy  of  July  11  publishes  the  Latin  diploma  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  conferring  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  Prof.  Bamkrishna 
Gopal  Bhandarkar,  of  the  Deccan  College,  Bombay.  This- 
is  an  honourable  recognition  oi  tlie  learned  Professor's  iiigU 
proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages  of  India.  Professor 
Bhandarkar  has  long  been  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
London  Boyal  Aibialic  Society,  and  is  an  important  con- 
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tribotor  to  the  nmiiber  of  the  Joumal  of  the  Bombej' 

Branch,  noticed  in  p.  lxi  ant^. 

In  reviewing  The  Ordinances  of  Mana»^  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  late  A.  0.  Bnmell, 

the  AihencBum  of  June  G,  1885,  ^Latus  that  tlio  translator's 
sound  scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  literature 
qualify  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  undertaking^^ 
He  had  onlj  however  reached  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
lecturo  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his 
pen,  and  for  the  remaining  five  lectures  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  E.  W.  Hopkins.  It  b  added  that  a  happier  choice  of 
an  editor  could  not  have  betu  made,  that  Dr.  Hopkin* 
bad  cordially  entered  into  the  scheme  of  the  work  as 
originally  devised,  and  had  ably  supplemented  Dr.  Bumeir» 
annotations  left  incomplete  at  his  death. 

The  Athenmum  of  June  13  contains  an  interesting  com- 
munication firom  Professor  Max  Miiller,  furnishing  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  Horinzi  Palm  Leaves  ^*  in  a.d.  12d5» 
In  which  year  they  are  spoken  of  with  reference  to  their 
former  history.  In  the  4th  and  18th  July  and  8th  August, 
a  discussion  is  carried  on  between  Professors  Max  Miiller 
and  Beal  as  to  the  value  of  the  historical  and  palieograpliical 
evidence  of  the  high  untiquity  assigned  to  these  leaves.  Dr. 
G.  fiuhier,  C.I,E.y  contributes  a  note  on  this  subject  to  tho 
Indian  Aniiquary  for  August,  intimating  that  a  second  old 
palm-leaf  MS.  had  been  newly  discovered  in  Japan  by  Mr. 
Bunyiu  Nanjio.  It  is  but  a  single  fi*agment,  but  possesses 
high  importance  for  Indian  Paleography,  The  contenta 
are  Buddhistic  and  probably  belong  to  one  of  the  larger 
SutiMs.  Short  as  tlie  piece  is,  it  funiishes  several  new  words 
not  hitherto  found  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries. 

The  AikencBum  of  11th  July  mentions  that  the  number  of 
the  "Anecdota  Oxoniensia  (Aryan  Series),"  then  ready  for 
publication,  would  contain  the  '  .Dharniasamgraha,"  a  collec- 
tion of  Buddhist  technical  terms.   The  materials  were  collected 
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by  KoDjiu  Kasawara,  one  of  the  Buddhist  priests  who  came 
from  Japan  to  Oxford  to  stady-  Sanskrit,  and  vfao  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  Japan.  Prof.  Max  Muller,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Weozel,  the  well-kiiowu  Tibetan  scholar,  who  has  been  resi- 
dent at  Oxford  for  several  3'ear8,  had  snperintended  the  work 
when  passing  through  the  press.  It  eontuns  copious  notes 
and  indices. 

Prof.  George  Biihier  writes  to  the  Academy  of  15th  August 
giving  a  short  deseription  of  a  Saurayantra  belonging  to  Mr« 
Whitley  Stokes,  which,  being  of  good  exeentloii,  and  apparently 
some  antiquity — perhaps  between  300  iind  400  years — he 
deems  worthy  of  notioe.  This  tablet  was  probably  used  in 
worshipping  the  snn,  jnst  as  the  Bfummayantra  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  planet  Mars.  Edgren*s  "Compendious  Sanskrit 
Grammar,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Scenic  Prakrit, '  being 
No,  xiii.  of  Triibner's  Simplified  Grammars,  is  commended 
In  the  lAteramehH  CenirMlaU  of  the  24th  October.  Be- 
views  of  the  same  work,  both  in  the  main  favourable, 
had  before  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  11th  and  Athenmum 
of  2dth  July.  So  also  Jolly's  Outlines  of  an  History  of 
the  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  Inheritance,  and  Adoption, 
aii  contained  in  the  original  Suu^krit  treatisefi,"  is  again 
&Tonrably  noticed  in  the  Deuiwhe  LUteraiurueiiung  of 
the  14th  November.  In  the  Academy  of  January  9  is  a  letter 
from  Professor  Max  Miiller  stating  that  lio  is  not  aware  any 
Sanskrit  scholar  had  ever  referred  the  date  of  the  Kam4yana 
to  later  than  the  7th  century  A.n.,  but  as  regards  that  centary 
the  testimony  of  Subandhu  was  aTailable.  The  same  paper 
of  the  13th  February,  referring  to  Sanskrit  study  in  ISeuares, 
mentions  that  the  Pratisakhya  of  the  White  Yajnrveda  with 
TJvata's  Oommentary;  Bhartrihari's  Yakyapadiya;  Tantim- 
varttika,  the  great  Mimamsa  work  of  Kumiirilabhatta;  and  Pra- 
sristapadabhashya,  the  oldest  commentary  on  the  Vai8eshika« 
4riitra8^  are  in  progress  in  the  local  series.  Other  items  of 
literary  interest  in  connection  with  the  aboTe-mentioned  city 
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are  also  given.  The  Academy  of  the  13lh  March  eontuns  a 
notice  by  Professor  Max  MuUer  of  Oriental  translations  of  the 

National  Anthem  ;  including  one  by  Professor  Weber  of  new 
lines  added  to  the  old  and  well-known  verse.  One  alleged 
ohjeetion  to  these  is  that  they  deviate  from  the  rhyme  and 
metre  of  the  original,  an  objection  to  which  Captain  Temple 
has  something  to  say  in  reply  in  the  next  week's  issue,  calling 
forth  a  rejoinder  in  the  namber  sneeeeding.  We  learn  from 
the  same  sonroe  that  the  Execntive  Committee  of  Cornell 
University  had  decided  to  discontinue  the  Cliair  of  Sanskrit 
and  Modern  Oriental  Languages,  occupied  for  17  years  by 
Professor  Boehrig.  In  the  philology  notes  of  the  same- 
journal  of  April  10th  we  learn  that  Dr.  Bdhtlingk's  Sanskrit 
Dictionary  was  near  completion,  and  that  the  same  scholar 
was  about  to  re<^t  Panini's  Grammar.  The  follovring 
namber  contains  a  eanlul  review  of  Whitney^s  Boots,  Verb- 
Forms,  etc.,  a  work  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Cecil  iiendall*s 
instructive  and  elaborately-illustrated  volume  describing  a 
"  Journey  of  Literary  and  Archceological  Eeseareh  In  Nep&l 
and  Northern  India»'^  will  be  welcome,  not  only  to  arch»o1o- 
gists,  but  to  Sanskrit  scholars  and  connoisseurs  in  Jain  MSS. 
It  is  brief,  bat  faH  of  information  well  tabuUted  and  put 
together,  and  supplements  the  previous  items  of  detaohed 
information  received  on  the  subject. 

Among  books  recently  published  in  Sanskrit,  or  relating 
thereto,  may  be  mentioned Baja9ekhara  Praeaodap&ndaviL 
Ein  Drama.  Zam  ersten  Male  hrsg.  t.  C.  G^pellen: — Cham- 
Niti  Patha.  By  Kalikt  ishna  Datta : — Madhava  et  Malati. 
Drame  en  dix  actes,  et  un  prologue  de  Bhavabhouti.  Traduit 
da  Sanskrit  par  G.  Strehly,  Professeur  aa  Colldge  Bollin; 
prec^^  d\ine  Preface  par  A.  Bergaigne: — Tlie  Song  Celestial, 
or  Bhagavad-Gita,  from  the  Mahubiiarata.  Translated  from 
the  Sanskrit  text  by  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I. : — Agastimatam- 
Sandvit  Gems,  edited  by  B&m  Dds  Sen  :-»Dwadasha  Stotram ; 
or  the  Twelve  Uynms.    By  Auandatirtlia  Bhagawatapada- 
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isbarya: — Jyotislia  S&r.  The  essence  of  Astrolotry,  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi.  By  Pandit  Brindaban  Das : — Muhurtamdrtandah 
Satikah ;  a  treatise  on  days  anspieions  tor  commencing  any 
work: — Shiva  Pnran;  or  the  Puran  glorifying  Shiva.  By 
the  reputed  aatlior  Vyas ;  together  with  a  commentary  in 
tSanskrit: — Si  I  lhanta  Chaudrikd.  By  Bamaslirama : — Yad- 
nyayalkya  Shiksha ;  or»  instmction  in  proper  articahitioii 
and  pronunciation,  by  Yadnyavalkya : — Yajnrvida-Sanhita; 
or  a  collection  of  the  Mantras  of  the  Shukla  or  White  Yajur- 
yeda:*-Yeda  chrestomathie^  by  A.  Hildebrandt : — ^Das  Bham- 
mapada  metrisch  iibertragen,  by  Th.  Schnlze: — Sanskrit 
Worterbuch  in  kurzerer  Fassung,  div.  6,  part  i.  by 
Bohtlinijk : — The  Divyavadana,  a  collection  of  early  Buddliist 
XegendS)  ed.  by  £•  B.  Cowell  and  B.  A.  Neil: — ^Paaini's 
Orammatik,  hrsg.  n.  ubers.  Otto  Bdhtlingk: — Indo*Qer- 
inanische  Gianunatiken,  Band  ii.  Supplement : — Tlie  Roots, 
Verb  Forms,  and  Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language,  a  supplement  to  his  Sanskrit  Grammar,  by  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College  (Leipzig,  1885).  Abo  German 
translations  of  the  same  book  by  H.  Zimmer. 

YoL  xzvi.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  contains 
part  2,  or  books  iii.  and  iv.,  of  the  Satapatlia  Brahmana, 
translated  by  Professor  Eggeliug,  of  which  the  former 
part,  or  books  i.  and  it.  appeared  in  vol.  xii.  of  this 
remarkable  series. 

An  article  headed  "  TransLations  of  the  Rig  Veda,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Athenwum  of  the  6th  February  last,  is  short 
but  suggestive.  It  refers  to  the  increasing  popularity  which 
Vcdic  Literature,  and  more  particularly  the  Rig  Veda  itself, 
has  acquired  among  native  students.  An  edition  of  t)ie  latter, 
begun  at  Bombay  in  1876,  with  both  a  Marathi  and  Engiirii 
translation ;  Dayananda  Sarasvati*8  edition,  with  translationa 
and  commentary  in  Sanskrit  nn  l  Hindi ;  and  the  first  volumo 
of  a  quite  recent  Bengali  translation  by  Mr.  B.  0.  Dutt,  of  the 
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Bengal  Oiyil  Service — all  these  bear  testimony  to  the  attrao- 

tion  of  this  branch  of  study  to  the  present  generation  of  Indian 
scholars. 

Pdll — In  the  Academy  of  the  19th  September  Dr.  K, 
Morris  writes  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Pali  philology 
and  Buddhist  Literature  will  hail  the  appearance  of  the 
-excellent  and  carefully-edited  ^text  of  the  Sntta  Nip&ta 
wliich  had  just  been  issued  by  the  Pali  Text  Society  among 
its  publications  for  1884.  The  Journal  of  the  Society  for 
the  same  year,  and  part  1,  Sagatha-Yagga,  of  the  Samyutta- 
Nikftya  of  the  Sutta-Pitaka,  edited  by  M.  L4on  Feer,  have 
also  been  published.  In  vol.  xx.  of  the  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East "  are  Vinaya  texts,  translated  from  the  P&li 
by  T.  W«  Bhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg. 

Mdller*8  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Pftli  Language  receiTOs 
a  lengthy  notice  in  the  Lileratur-Blatt  for  October — December, 
1885.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  of  Triibner's  Simplified 
Grammar  Series  edited  by  Dr.  Host.  It  is  also  commented 
on  ill  the  Academy  of  the  oid  Octoljcr,  wliure  it  is  stated 
that,  notwithstanding  some  shortcomings,  it  is  the  best  book 
•on  Pili  Grammar  now  obtainable  in  any  European  language. 

FrdkriL — Vol.  xxii.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  is 
*^  Gaina  Sutras.  Translated  from  Pr&krit  by  H.  Jaoobi. 
Part  I.  AkArftnga  Sutra ;  the  Kalpa  Sutra.'' 

Sinhalese,  —  The  Athenceum  of  25th  July  notices  "  A 
Catalogue  of  P41it  Sinhalese  and  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in 
the  Temple  Libraries  of  Ceylon/'  recently  printed  at  the 
Governnient  Press,  Colombo.  The  Malia  Mudalivar  Louis 
de  Zoysa,  Government  translator,  who  had  for  a  number 
of  years  been  engaged  on  its  compilation,  unfortunately  died 
before  completion  of  his  work.  He  was  a  Sinhalese  gentleman 
of  high  linguistic  attamments,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
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to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societj  of  Colombo.  Aa  iar 
back  as  the  aatumn  of  1875  he  had  reported  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  the  island  on  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  the 
temple  libraries.  In  tlie  present  publication  those  results 
are  classiEed  in  all  their  details  under  appropriate  heads: 
bat  a  hist  section,  to  have  been  reserred  £>r  works  of  « 
miscellaneous  hlnd^  was  not  ready  for  the  press  at  the  antherV 
death,  and  the  Catalogue  is  so  far  incomplete.  In  its  prcscut 
state,  however,  it  is  a  Taluable  contribution  to  onr  knowledge 
of  P&li  and  Sinhalese  literature. 

We  gather  from  the  Academy  of  the  29Lh  August  tliat 
Shakspere  is  iu  favour  witii  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  for  whose 
benefit  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  has  been  translated, 
with  the  addition  of  yerses  to  be  sung  in  Aoras  in  the 
Sinhalese  stage  adaptation. 

PahhwL — ^Vol.  zzir,  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 

contains  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Wesfs  Pahlavi  Texts,  of 
which  the  previous  parts  are  in  vols.  v.  and  xviiL  It  con- 
sists of  the  Din&i  Main6g-i-Khirad,  or  Opinions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom;  the  Sikand  GAmftntk  YiglLr,  or  the 
doubt-dispelling  e^cplanatiou ;  and  the  Sad  Dar,  or  hundred 
subjects. 

Zend, — A  curious  dissertation  on  the  words  aqareiem  qaren& 
{sic),  interpreted  as  the  majesty,  or  happy  state  of  the  just, 
leading  on  to  the  definition  of  other  expressions  in  the  Avesta, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Musdan  of  Angost,  1885,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  E.  Wilhthii  of  the  Jcnii  University. 

In  the  Literatur-Blatt^  l^o.  iv.  of  the  second  volume  or 
last  quarter  of  1885,  is  a  notice  of  the  first  part  of  Karl 
Geldner^s  Avesta,  which  promises,  by  the  great  care  taken 
in  compiling  and  collating,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  previous 
editions,  and  to  merit  the  thanks  of  all  Zend  students. 

Under  the  title  of    Civilization  of  the  Eastern  IiaiiiaiiB  ki 
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anoient  iimeB,  with  an  lotrodnction  on  the  Religion  of  the 

Avesta,"  Mr.  Damb  Bastur  I'eshotaii  Saiijana,  B.A.,  member 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  has  completed  a  translation 
of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Geiger^e  OatmnUiehe  KuUur  im  AHerihum, 
lately  publiBhed  bj  Frowde. 

Persian,^M.  James  Darraesteter's  inausjural  lecture  at  the 
Goildge  de  France  last  year,  onder  the  designation  of  Ckmp^ml 
9ur  h  hisMre  de  la  Perse,  has  been  published,  as  well  as  his 
clever  paper  on  the  Mahdi,  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Orientale 
Elzevirienne."  No.  41  of  the  series  is  **Le8  Langnes 
Perdaes  de  la  Perse  et  de  FAssyrie.  I.  Perse/'  by  Joachim 
M^nant. 

The  Academy  of  September  5  states  that  ^Ir.  A.  N. 
Wollaston's  Complete  EnglM'FereUm  Diciumary  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  preparation*;  that  it  will  appear  in  a  royal 
quarto  volume  of  ahuiit  ono  thousand  pages ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
pablishers  appeal  to  Oriental  Societies,  and  indiridnaU 
interested  in  Persian,  to  subscribe  for  copies  to  defray  the 
great  cost  of  publication. 

Mr.  Finn^B  Penim  for  Travellere  is  said  by  the  reviewer  in 
the  Academy  of  the  26th  September  to  be  a  welcome  contri* 
bution  to  our  word-books  for  "  all  scholars  who  are  anxious 
for  any  addition  to  the  materials  now  existing  for  a  compila- 
tion of  a  dictionary  of  the  living  language  of  Irin."  But 
he  objects,  as  the  Aihenaum  had  done  before,  to  the  mode  of 
transcripiiou  which  lias  been  followed  for  Anglicizing  Persian 
words. 

Mr.  Sidney  Churchill  has  a  short  paper  in  the  Academy  of 
December  19,  on  the  M(Ula*i$*sh*8ham9,  vol.  ii.  issued  from 

the  Teiiran  Press  by  the  Saniu'd-daulali.  It  is  mainly  an 
account  of  the  city  of  Mash-had  and  its  notabilia. 

A  second  edition  of  Palmer'^s  Simplified  Grammar  of 

HindusUiiii,  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  the  hrst  volume  of  a 

VOL.  XTIIL*— [lllW  aiUM.]  B 
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Dictioimaire  Frau9ai8-Per8an^  by  J.  B.  Nioolaa,  A — ^K,  are 
reported  availablfl^  lo  tho  Eoeaeil  dee  UolUb  relaiifti  i 
I'histoire  des  Seljoncides,  par  M.  Th.  Houttma,  toI.  i.,  His- 
toire  dds  Seljoucides  du  Xeroiaa  par  Muhammad  Ibrahim*^ 
has  been  qaite  reoentlj  published  bj  firilL 

The  second  volame  of  M.  Sofaefer's  Cktwhmatkie  Persane 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  the  Ecole  Sp^ciale  des  Langues 
Orientales  Yivautes,  beiougs  to  that  oUas  of  publications  which 
the  industrious  and  able  author  knows  so  well  how  to  propare. 
The  only  flaw  Is  one  whieh  may  be  rather  apparent  to  the  eye 
of  an  En^flish  tliaii  <i  Continental  critic;  and  that  is,  the 
dimiuutive  character  of  the  Persian  type. 

^*  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Kasvin  to  Hamadan*  across  tho 
Esmghan  Country/'  is  the  title  of  a  lately  published  Tolnme 
(Madras,  1885),  in  wliich  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  Under  Secretary  to 
€byernmentf  deecribes  his  personal  experience  of  Persia,  In 
a  Uterszy  point  of  view  ite  official  form  hardly  does  justice  to 
so  promising  a  launch  into  the  world  of  letters.  The  book 
is  favourably  noticed  in  the  Atia'tmam  of  February  27th,  and 
has  met  with  like  welcome  in  other  periodicals. 

The  Messrs*  Scribner,  of  New  York,  have  issued  a  new 
volume  entitled  "  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imdms,*"  by  Mr. 
James  Basset,  a  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  His 
narrative  extends  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  or  from 
1871  to  1886.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Urmia  and 
the  country  between  Uraua  and  llainjidan  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  attractive  to  readers  of  travel,  as  it  is  less  known 
than  the  author's  routes  from  Tehran  to  Mashhad  on  one  side, 
and  to  Bushahr  on  the  other,  whieh  have  been  repeatedly 
traversed  and  described  bv  Enirlisliiiien. 

Vol.  i.  part  i.  of  the  Umdatu^t  Tawdrikh,  in  Persian,  by 
Lala  Sohan  Lai,  to  be  oompleted  in  eight  volumes,  has  been 
announced  among  Messrs.  Trubner's  new  Oriental  puUicattons. 
It  is  edited  in  English  by  Captain  R.  C.  Temple. 

The    Xrois  Comedies  traduites  du  Dialecto  Turo  Azeri  en 
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PeraaE  par  Miraa  Dja'&r  et  fmbli^eff  d'apris  FediUon  de 
Tehdb  aveo  nn  G-lossaure  et  des  Notes    forme  an  inyitiiig« 

little  volume  for  which  students  of  Persian  are  indebted  to  M. 
Barbier  de  Meynard  and  the  late  Stanislas  Guyard.  For  the 
more  proficient,  the  Tehran  edition  itself  is  prefenible»  having 
the  stamp  of  genuineness,  both  in  binding  and  type,  withoat 
1^  trace  of  the  European  printer  or  publisher.  The  three 
*^  comedies  "  in  the  French  ace  all  to  be  foond  in  the  Persian 
edition ;  and  indeed  other  dramatic  sketches  also. 

BaluchL — The  ileverend  Arthur  Lewis*  Baluchi  Stories," 
in  the  language  spoken  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Sidaiman 
Hills,  was  noticed  in  the  Academy  of  Jane  6,  1885.  They 
were  recommended  as  likely  to  interest  both  the  philologist 
and  student  of  folk«lore;  and,  having  been  taken  down  from 
the  lipa  of  the  Panj&b  Frontier  Baluchis^  are  nndoubtedly 
gexiuine.    Translations  are  attached. 

Brahiii, — contribution  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal 
by  Dr.  Th.  Duka  promises  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 

study  of  this  language,  which  Mr.  Oust  has  classed  with 
Pashtu,  to  represent  the  Iranic  branch  of  the  Aryan  Jfamily. 
It  will  appear  in  January, 

Urdu. — Mr.  Platts  h'ds  done  good  service  by  liis  publication 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Urdu,  Clanieal  MimU  and  EngUih ;  an4 
his  work  has  met  with  the  &vour  which  it  merits  at  the 
hands  of  the  i-l  vI*  wcr.  The  commondaliou  rnven  to  it  in 
the  Athenwum  of  the  2Qth  June  (1SS5)  is  not  merely  general: 
it  applies  to  the  book  in  detail  and  on  given  grounds.  There 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  on  the  proposition  that  **no 
Hindustani  lexicographer  should  be  without  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  Persian,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  all  the 
Arabic  phraseology  which  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  modem 
Iranian  tongue."     And  it  is  satisfactory  to  leiuii  that  such 
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condition  '^is  fblfilled  in  an  excellent  way  by  Mr.  Platte, 

who  is  as  coiupeteut  iu  the  one  language  as  in  the  other." 

Bengali, — ^We  leam  that  the  first  part  of  an  Eneydopeodio 
dictionary  in  Bengali,  edited  by  two  native  scholan,  has 

been  published  in  India.  It  contains  descriptive  derivations 
of  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  words  with  Sutras  quoted  from 
Panini  the  grammarian ;  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindi  words 
introdneed  into  the  Bengali  language ;  notes  on  the  ancient 
and  modern  religious  beliefs  of  ladia,  the  Yedas,  Purans, 
Tantras  and  other  sacred  books  ;  besides  short  articles  em- 
bracing the  whole  range  of  modem  science.  A  grammar  of 
the  language,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Blumhardt,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Las  been  notified  as  in  preparation.  Mr.  H.  A, 
D.  Philips  has  published  Kopul  Kundala,  a  Tale  of  Bengali 
life,  translated  from  the  Bengali  of  Bankim  Chandra  Ohatterjee* 

Bihdri. — The  Academy  of  the  20 ih  Juno  last  year  has 
much  to  say  with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  Bihftrt  Language,  on  which  Dr.  Hoemlo 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Orierson  had  been  for  long  engaged.  Opposite 
the  title-page  are  four  maps  showing  tlie  progress  of  the 
language  from  the  old  Prakrit  of  b.c.  50U  to  the  Bih&ii 
dialects  of  the  present  day.  The  part  comprises  an  intro- 
duction of  fifty  pages,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  system 
of  transliteration  and  spelling  adopted  by  tlie  editors,  and 
other  necessaty  details;  forty  pages  of  dictionary  proper, 
and  ten  pages  of  the  promised  Index  to  the  Bamayan  of 
TaFsi  Das.  Although  nominally  a  dictionary  of  the  Bihftit 
language,  it  deals  scientifically  with  all  the  Aryan  languages 
of  India,  from  Sindhi  on  the  extreme  west,  to  Assamese 
on  the  extreme  east.  According  to  the  ^'  Oalcutta  English* 
man/'  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
diligence  and  erudition  displayed  by  Dr.  IIucrDle  and  INIr. 
Grierson  upou  a  subject  apparently  so  uninviting.   A  glance 
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At  the  list  of  philological  works  laid  ander  contribation  wiU 

be  enough  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  wide  and  profound 
character  of  the  authors'  investigations.  Another  review  of 
the  Dictionary  is  in  the  Austrian  Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient 
Ibr  Beoember. 

Mr.  Grierson  has  also  published  parts  i.  to  Iv,  of  "Seven 
Grammars  of  the  Dialects  and  Sub-dialects  of  the  Bihari 
Langoage,"^  compiled  under  the  orders  of  the  Goyeniment  of 
BengaL  They  are  thns  arranged : — I.  Introdnctory,  with 
map.  II.  Ehojpuri  dialect  of  Shahabad,  Saran,  Champaran, 
North  Muzafiarpur  and  the  Eastern  portion  of  N.W.  FroTtnces. 
m.  Magadhi  dialect  of  South  Patna  and  Oaya.  IV.  Maithil 
Bhojpuri  dialect  of  Ceiitriil  and  South  Muzaffarpur.  This 
gentleman's  work  on  '^Bihdr  Peasant  Life"  is  replete  with 
information  of  great  yalue  to  scholars  and  general  readei^ 
is  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  resources  of  the  Bengal  Secretariat 
Press,  and  cannot  fail  to  eniiauce  the  already  high  reputation 
of  its  author. 

The  Someward  Mail  of  6th  July  says  that  a  choice  litera- 
ture of  Temaoular  Bengali  has  been  called  into  existence  of 
late  years  and  that  the  province  of  Bih4r  lias  gained  especial 
literary  distinction.  Foremost  among  the  pioneers  of  progresa 
is  noted  the  Khadga  Yilas  Press  at  Bangkipur,  which  rapidly 
sends  forth  work  after  work  in  Iliudi,  each  steadily  rising 
in  the  scale  of  improvement.  As  an  instance  is  given  the 
Bhftstift^Siira,  or  a  selection  from  the  best  writers  in  Hindi, 
in  the  first  part  of  which  are  specimens  from  LalKk  lAl, 
Baja  »Siva  PrasiLd,  Babu  Harischandra,  Sri  Giridhara  Das, 
Kama  Tiw&ri  and  fiibCi  Gad4dhara«  all  of  whom  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  vemacnlar  of  the  North.  The  Bhiitatt- 
wapradip  is  cited  as  an  excellent  work  on  physical  geography 
by  Munshl  B4m  Prakash  Lai,  while  the  Mah&ras&  Natak 
is  a  dramatic  yersion  of  part  of  the  Bh&gavata  Purana  by 
L&l  Khadga  Bahftdnr  Halhk 
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^MRiMM.— -The  Alhenwumf  26th  September,  notes  n  remark- 
able revival  of  linguistical  research  m  Assam,  mainly  due  to 
the  enlightened  zeal  of  Mr.  E.  Stack,  of  the  ShilioDgSecro  lariat. 
The  Oatline  Grammar  of  the  £ach&ri  LaDgnage/'  bj  the 
Hot.  S.  Endle,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  "  Short  Acconnt  of 
the  Kachchar  Naga  Tribe,  with  an  Outline  Grammar,  Vocabu- 
lary and  Illustrative  Sentences,*'  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Soppitt,  a  young 
officer  in  administrative  charge  of  the  North  Kaohar  Hills.  The 
Kachcha  Nagas  live  west  of  the  Angami  Nagas,  between  these 
and  the  Khasis  ;  their  language  has  affinities  with  Mikir  and 
Xachdri.  The  same  gentleman  is  now  engaged  upon  a  Kuki 
grammar,  while  Mr.  Needham's  **Abor  Grammar^  is  in 
type,  and  Mr.  MacCabe's  "  An  garni  Naga  Grammar  "  ready 
for  the  press.  The  last-named  language  is,  in  spite  of  its  tribal 
designation,  quite  different  from  the  Sachcha  Naga,  and  is  a 
tonic  tongue.  Mr.  Stack  himself  Is  working  up  his  materials 
towards  a  fyrainmatical  account  of  the  "Rliutia  (Jhan^rlo  dialect, 
and  is  likewise  preparing  from  his  rich  coiiectanea  a  grammar 
and  phrase  book  of  Mikir.  The  Athenmtm  further  states  that, 
by  order  of  the  Assam  Secretariat,  Mr.  Soppitt  has  recently 
printed  "  A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Kachari  Tribes  in  the  North  Cachar  Hills,  with  Specimens  of 
Tales  and  Folk-lore.^  The  history  of  the  Sacharis,  who 
number  upwards  of  400,000  souls,  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyall's  able  Census  Beport  for  Assam  ; 
the  dictionary  of  the  Garo  language  under  preparation  by  the 
American  Missionaries  at  Tura^  and  the  proposed  publication 
of  Major  Macgregor's  Notes  on  the  Singphos  and  their 
language." 

^  At  the  Boston  May  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 

Society,  Prof.  Avery  analyzed  and  illustrated  the  character  of 
the  said  Garo.  He  described  the  language  to  be  one  of  a 
numerous  and  loosely  afi^liated  group  of  tongues  known  as 
Tibeto-Burman  ;  its  nearest  kindred  being  the  Fani-koch,  the 
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^  Kachari^  ihe  Deori-Chutia,  and  the  Xipura.  Beduced  to  writing 
hj  America  Baptist  miBsionaries  some  twenty  yem  ago,  th^ 
charaeter  used  was  ihe  Bengali.   Tha  local  goTerament  were 

printing  a  Tipura  vocabulary^  and  grammars  of  the  Garo  and 
Miri  were  preparing* 

Bwrm^.— Among  the  papers  read  at  last  year's  session  of 
the  American  Philological  Association  at  Yale  was  one  on  the 
Tibeto^Borman  gronp  of  laagoagea,  bj  Professor  John  Avefy, 
of  Bnmswiek.  It  is  stated  that  a  Bormese  translation  of  Dr 
W.  W.  Iluuter'iS  "Brief  IlioLoiy  of  the  Indian  People"**  has 
been  published  at  Rangoon,    The  Jardine  Prize  Essay  on 

The  Sonras  and  Development  of  Burmese  Law,  from  the 
period  of  the  first  introdoction  of  Indian  Law  to  that  of 
the  Britiah  occupation  of  Pegu,"  by  Dr.  E.  Forchammer,  Bas 
been  published.  Of  three  books  on  Burma  reviewed  in  the 
Atketwum  of  May  Jst,  Mr.  Scott's  Burma  as  it  was  and 
as  it  will  be,**^  and  Mr.  Grattan  Geary's  ''Burma  after  the 
Conquest,  viewed  in  its  Political,  Social,  and  Commercial 
Aspects  from  Mandalay,^  are  likely  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  the  first  as  the  work  of  a  specially  qualified  authority 
on  his  subject,  the  second  a^j  that  of  a  pleasant  and  experienced 
writer.  Mr.  Gray's  '^Ancient  Proverbs  and  Maxims  from 
Burmese  Sources ;  or  the  Niti  Literature  of  Bunna»^  is  rather 
calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  specialists. 

Drrnddtan  Languages. — Tamii^TeUtffu. — Dr.  Pope's  ap- 
pointment as  Teacher  of  Tamil  and  Telngu  at  Oxford  is  an 

honourable  recognition  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  high  tjuali- 
hcations.  Formerly  warden  of  the  Bishop  Cotton  College  at 
Bangalore,  he  has  written  standard  books  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  Southern  India,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Academy  of  October  drd,  in  criticizing  M.  Seshagiri 
Sastri^    Notes  on  Aryan  and  Dravidian  Philology/'  points 
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out  that^  while  the  writer's  lingutstio  attainments  are  excep- 
tionally great,  he  has  Mled  to  make  his  hook  nsefnl  from  want 

of  philological  experience  and  proper  guidance. 

Mal(o*^ln  noticing  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Malto  X^an- 

guage  and  Vocabulary,"  compiled  and  published  by  the  Rev. 

E.  Droese,  senior  Missiouary  of  the  Church  Missiouary 
Society  at  fihagalpor,  the  Academy  of  Angnst  Sth 
remarks  that  Malto  is  the  language  of  the  Faharis  or  people 
on  the  tups  of  the  hills  in  the  Santal  country,  who  call  them- 
selves Maler  (men).  It  possesses  a  philological  interest  as 
being  generally  considered  the  most  northerly  o£&hoot  of  the 
Drayidian  family  of  speech  preyalent  in  Sonthem  India.  Mr. 
Droese,  while  recognizing  Dravidian  elements,  e,g.  the  pro- 
noons  and  the  first  two  numerals,  indicates  many  essential 
particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Brayidian  type.  His 
work  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Caldwell  to  be  a  very  valnable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Non-Aryan  languages 
of  India.  Although  there  are  native  Maler  €lhristians»  there  is 
at  present  no  Maler  missionary,  but  the  gospels  and  a  few 
hymuci  have  been  translated  into  Malto. 

Chinm. — The  first  part  of  the  translation  by  M.  P. 

F.  Phihtstre  of  the  Le  Yi  King,  or  book  of  the  rerolntions 

of  the  Tsheou  Dynasty^  has  been  received  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  is  a  worthy  issue  (toL  viiL)  of  the 
Annates  da  Mosde  Guimet,  pnblished  by  the  nevei^tiring 
and  never-failing  Ernest  Leroux. 

Parts  3  and  4  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Netherlands- 
Chinese  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  G.  Scblegel,  have  been  pnblished 
by  Brill  at  Leyden  in  the  eomplete  fiffm  fi)r  which  that 
house  is  so  remarkable. 

According  to  a  review  of  Dr«  Beal's  translation  of  the  Si* 
Ya-KI,  a  Buddhist  Record  of  the  Western  World,  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (a.d.  629), in  the  Acadetny  of  tho  12th 
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September,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Ehys-Davids,  the  results  of  this 
new  effort  in  the  cause  of  research  will  probably  be  fouud  to 
ho  of  the  greatest  permanent  value  of  all  the  transUtor's 
aelf*Baerificing  laboors. 

"The  Chinese  painted  by  themselves"  is  the  tltlo  of  a 
little  book,  published  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  in  which 
the  account  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  author's 
native  country  is  stated  by  the  Academy  (July  16)  to  be 
**well  worth  reading."  It  is  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  Col.  Teheng-ki-Tong,  Military  Attach^  of  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Paris,  reviewed  in  the  original  in  the  Athmseum^ 
2Gtli  July,  1384.  Vols,  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  contain  the  Li  Ki,  which  is  part  3  of 
the  Texts  of  Oonfadanismi  translated  by  Professor  Legge. 
Parts  1  and  2  will  be  found  in  vols.  iii.  and  xvi*  respectively. 

Of  Miss  Gordon  Cumming^'s  "  Wanderings  in  Clilna/' 
the  Aifmmim  of  Feb.  20  says  that  it  knows  no  book 
of  travel  which  sketches  so  graphically  the  Chinaman  and 
his  surroundinors.'* 

Among  other  books  may  be  mentioned : — Y.  Tissot,  La 
Chine  d^aprds  lea  voyageurs  les  plus  r^cents"";  the  Bev. 
8.  Beal,  Buddhism  in  China'';  Le  Marquis  d^Hervey 
de  Saint-Denys,  "Trois  Nouvelles  Chiuoises,  traJuites  pour 
la  premiere  fois  "  ;  Mr.  C.  Hunter,  "Bits  of  Old  China"; 
£.  J.  DukeSf  Scenes  along  river  and  road  in  the  Celestial 
Empire"  (for  the  Beligious  Tract  Society);  and  those  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  the  notices  of  reviews  and  serials. 

The  Atlmanm  of  19th  October,  in  reviewing  Balfour's 
Taoist  Texts,  considers  that  his  selection  of  the  commentary 

of  Lii  Tsu  as  a  basis  fur  translatiou  of  the  Tauu-Lik-king,"  or 
Bible  of  the  Taoists,  while  imparting  interest  to  his  work, 
renders  it  in  some  sense  unsatisfiictory. 

Annamite  :  Cochin-China. — Two  admirably-printed  volumes 
(the  second  in  two  parts)  have  been  issued  by  Leroux  £»r 
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the  ^cole  des  Langaes  Tivantes,  entitled  Kim  Tan  Kie4 
nn  Trnydn,  the  translatioii  of  an  Annamite  Poem  hy 

Ngny^n  Du,  H!ou  tarn  tri  of  the  Ministry  of  Rites  in  the 
reign  of  Gia  long.  The  style  of  the  poet  is  said  to  be 
Tonqninese,  and  the  translator  received  one  of  the  copies 
from  which  he  prepared  his  text  direet  from  Tonqnin, 
Roman  characters  are  placed  on  corresponding  pages  to 
those  of  the  French  version,  which  contains  many  graceful 
and  charming  lines. 

The  "Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  Acad^miqne  Indo^Chinoise 
de  France,"  second  series,  vol.  ii.  (1882-3),  has  been  issued, 
and  has  many  papm  of  archsdological,  scienttfie,  and  general 
interest.  It  opens  with  an  analysis  of  Inscriptions  Khmers 
(Kamboj)  and  Inscriptions  Qliianies  de  I'ancien  Ciampa. 

Tiie  ably-conducted  periodical  which  records  the  progress 
of  research  in  Cochin«Ohina  under  the  title  of  £zeunions 
et  Reconnaissances  **  has  in  its  May- Jnne  nomber  (1885) 
four  main  articles:— 1.  Historical  Reminiscences  of  Saigon 
and  its  Environs,  by  M.  Tm'ong  Vinh  K'y.  2.  An  Inscrip* 
tiou  on  a  statne  of  Sfwa,  discovered  in  a  forest  which 
covers  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Eampheng  Phet,  by  M. 
8chmitt.  3.  Annamite  Tales  and  Legends,  by  M.  Landes 
(continued).  4.  Notes  on  the  Fish  of  Lower  Oodiin*>Ghina 
and  Eamhoj.  In  July-August,  it  has  Notes  on  Annam 
(Binh  Thuan),  by  M.  Ayuionier,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
Province  of  Battambaug — a  contribution,  the  second  part 
of  which  appears  in  January'-February,  1886.  There  is, 
also,  in  this  last-named  issue,  a  continuation  of  the  Annamite 
tales  and  legends;  the  account  of  a  Siamese  inscription  at 
Bangkok,  by  M«  Sohmitt,  and  an  Annamite  dialogue. 
Bonze  et  Bonzeeee/'  translated  from  the  original  by 
M.  Ch^on. 

Ckina  Bmew, — ^Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  has  two  articles  in  No.  5 
(Match  and  April,  1885),  one  of  a  controversial  nature  and 
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one  composed  of  extracts  from  the  "P'ei-wi'n-yun-Fu'*'';  being 
No.  1  of  contributions  towards  the  "  Topography  and  Kthnology 
of  Oentnl  Asia."  Mr*  Piton  gives  a  biogmphicaL  namtive  of 
two  riTal  statesmen  of  Ts^in,  ««Wei  Yen  and  Fan  Tsu/' 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  former  was  ennobled  as  Marquis 
of  Yang  in  b.o.  291,  and  the  latter  as  Marqais  oi  Ying  in 
B.O.  266.  If  to  these  titled  ofieials  we  add  the  Matqnis  of 
Tang  and  Duke  of  Western  Cliow,  other  characters  in  the 
history,  it  would  appear  that  patents  of  nobility  were  granted  in 
those  days  as  freely  as  at  present.  A  short  paper  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
on  the'^Ohineso  Ch4h  Mea8ure,^nottcee  of  new  books,  and  notes 
and  queries,  provocative  of  comment,  make  up  a  reputable 
namber.  The  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend's  original  tale  of  "  The 
Willow  Pattern/'  dealing  with  Chinese  life,  is  fiiToorably 
noticed  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  French  Tongking  campaign 
of  1884  is  pronounced  by  the  literary  critic  of  the  Review 
to  evince  great  power  of  observation  and  description*  No.  6 
(May  and  June,  1885),  opens  with  another  biographical 
sketch  by  Mr.  Piton,  iiiuler  the  head  of  **  Lu-Puh-Wei,  or 
from  Merchant  to  Chancellor."  This  is  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Parker's  Extracts  ^  commenced  in  the  last 
issne.  Two  papers  by  Dr.  Edkins  and  one  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
notices  of  new  books,  and  notes  and  queries,  are  the  remaining^ 
contents.  Among  the  books  received  are  a  reprint  of  Dr. 
Bdkins*  article,  ''The  Yi  King  of  the  Chinese/^  which 

appt'.ircd  in  Vol.  XVI.  Part  3  of  this  Journal ;  No.  4, 
vol.  xvi.  of  the  Chinese  liecorder  and  Mmionary  Journal,  in 
which  the  only  article  of  Sinologic  interest  is  said  to  be  on^ 
by  Mr«  E.  H.  Parker  on  the  ''  Ancient  Language  of  China.^ 
The  reviewer  thinks  that  the  Chinese  themselves  have  "  never 
shown  any  really  philologic  interest  .  •  *  but  that  the  whole 
field  of  Chinese  philology  is  as  yet  a  barren  waste/'  only  lately 
brought  under  cultivation,  in  which  labourers  would  do  well 
to  pursue  each  his  own  course  without  depreciating  the  work 
of  another.    Mrs.  Biyson's    Child  Life  in  Chinese  Homes 
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meets  with  approval,  and  the  "  Cochin-Chine  FraD9aise/'  ia 
Nob.  17-21  of  the  Saigon  '^Ezoiusions  et  BeconnaiBsances/' 
•calls  fi>rth  the  remark  that,  whateyer  the  political  rerolto  of 

French  conquests  in  Indo-China,  they  will  convey  immense 
advantages  to  the  interests  of  science.  Dr.  Hirth's  China 
and  the  Boman  Orient''  is  considered  an  instance  of  the 
expenditure  of  Taluable  time  and  ener<]:y  on  philological 
research,  the  results  of  which  are  not  equivalent  to  the  cost 
•of  the  ehandeUe. 

Turkish. — The  **  Dictioiin^tirc  Turc-Frangaise,"  by  Bar  bier 
4e  Meynard,  is  a  useful  and  admirable  supplement  to  pre- 
vious dictionaries^  containing  words  of  Turkish  origin ;  Arabio 
4Uid  Persian  words  used  in  Osmanli  Tnrkish  with  theur  par- 
ticular significations;  proverbs  and  popular  sayings,  and  a 
geographical  vocabularj  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  1st  volame  has  been  published  by  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes. 

The  AthencBum  of  May  8  heralds  the  forthcoming  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  £.  J«  W.  Gibb  of  the  History  of  the  Forty 
Vazirs,''  a  Turkish  story-book  of  the  15th  century.  It  adds 
that  the  only  complete  trauslation  of  this  collection  into  a 
European  language  is  that  in  German  by  Dr.  Behrnauer 
(1851),  containing  80  subordinate  stories ;  but  that,  as  MSS. 
diifer  in  the  selections  made,  Mr.  Gibb  proposes  to  publish  no 
less  than  112  distinct  stories  collected  from  separate  versions, 
some  of  which  will  be  found  variants  of  widely-distributed 
popular  tales. 

In  the  pre&ee  of  his  little  '^Yade  Mecum  of  Ottoman 
Oolloquial  Language,'"  published  in  1885^  Dr.  J.  W.  Bedhouse 
promised  to  prepare  a  series  of  more  complete  and  scientific 
works  for  the  use  of  those  who  might  wish  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  arcana  of  what  he  justly  called  the  really  beautiful " 
Turkish  language.   This  pledge,  which  was  in  part  redeemed 
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by  the  publication  of  a  small  but  excellent  English- Turkish 
and  Turkish- English  Dictionary  in  1856,  and  of  a  very 
oomplete  finglish-Tarkish  Lexicon  in  1861»  is  now  receiWng 
its  crowning  falfilment  in  the  issue  of  an  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive Turkish-English  Lexicon.  This  book,  three  parts  of 
which  are  out,  is  being  published  by  the  Board  of  American 
Missionaries  at  Constantinople^  (no  English  firm  liaving  been 
found  willing  to  take  the  risk),  and  will,  when  finished,  fiinn 
the  most  oomplete  and  trustworthy  rk  of  the  kind  in  any 
European  language.  It  oontains  94,000  words,  and  oceupied 
fi>ur  years  in  compilation.  But  this  does  not  represent  any* 
thing  like  the  amount  of  time  that  hii6  been  spent  in  collecting 
the  materials  utilized  in  compiling  it.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  the  learned  and  industrious  author  commenced  an 
enormous  Thesaurus  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Ottoman  and  Eastern 
Turish  words  and  phrases,  explained  at  first  both  in  Ottoman 
Turkish  and  in  English,  latterly  in  English  alone.  This 
gigantic  undertaking,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  include 
every  procurable  word  in  those  languages,  was  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  the  letter  (jm,  when  the  long  time  that  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  work,  and  the  extreme  improbability 
of  finding  any  publisher  willing  to  take  it  up,  determined  the 
author  to  abandon  his  Herculean  task.  The  tangible  result  of 
years  of  uninterrupted  and  loving  labour^  the  huge  folio 
volumes  containing  upwards  of  84,000  words,  many  expl»ned 
at  great  length,  were  last  year  (1885)  presented  by  Dr.  Bed- 
house  to  the  British  Museum,  where,  the  author  modestly 
hopes  they  may  pro?e  useful  to  young  Oriental  students  in 
various  ways,  partly  as  an  inducement  to  do  better,  and  partly 
as  a  warning  against  attempting  too  much."**  It  is  owing  to- 
the  stores  collected  during  the  years  of  work  at  the  Thesaurus 
that  Dr.  Eedhouse  has  been  enabled  to  complete  his  Ottoman* 
Rnglidi  Lexicon  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  four 

^  Hmsii.  TnUmer  and  Oo^  an  tho  agenti  ioir  iti  Mlein  tbii  oonntqr. 
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years.  Gifled  with  linguistic  talents  of  a  yerj  high  order, 
and  having',  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the  Turkish 
language^  and  especially  to  Turkish  kzioography^  Dr.  Bed* 
house  is  probably  better  equipped  for  the  task  undertaken  than 
Vkuy  otlier  livinjr  scholar.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  his  work  should  be  in  evecy  respect  i)ir 
superior  to  all  existing  European  Turkish  diotioowri^s.  Jodg^ 
ing  from  the  three  parts  that  have  already  appeared,  these 
expectations  will  be  more  than  realized ;  numerous  words  and 
phrases  occurring  in  the  ckssical  writers  of  Turkey,  which  are 
absent  from  the  pages  of  his  predeeessofB,  are  to  be  found 
here ;  many  meanings  unknown  to  the  earlier  workers  are 
entered;  and  in  several  instances  erroneous  or  defective 
definitions  are  eorreeted  or  amplified.  In  preparing  this 
invaluable  work,  Dr.  Bedhouse  may  well  be  said  to  have  set 
the  seal  on  his  own  reputation,  and  to  have  placed  every 
student  of  the  Ottoman  language  or  literature  under  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Uzbek. — In  the  Athetmum  of  21st  November  there  is  a 
review  of  "Die  Sche'ibaniade:''  an  Uzbek  Epio  Poem  ia 
Seventy-six  Cantos.  The  author  of  the  origmal  Tdrki  work 
was  Prince  Muhammad  Salih  of  Khw&rizm;  and  Professor 
Yambery  has  now  reprinted  the  native  text  with  a  Germaa 
translation,  introduction,  and  notes. 

Egijptologij. — On  this  subject  there  are  in  the  Academy  : — 
June  6, 1885,  a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  Pleyte,  of  Leiden, 
reviewing  the  discoveries  of  M.  Naville  at  Pithom,  June  2€^ 
an  article  by  M.  Naville  on  the  identification  of  Goshen. 
August  8  and  15  contain  papers  by  M.  Masp^ro,  giving  an 
account  of  his  excavations  during  the  preceding  winter:— 
the  discovery  of  a  funereal  chapel  of  the  11th  Dynasty*  » 
little  distance  from  El-Khozaiii,  north  of  Thebes:  — an 
amusingly-told  discovery  of  a  mysterious  chamher  40  feet 
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below  the  sor&ee  of  ike  ground  in  the  eemeteiy  of  Droogah, 

fiouth  of  Siut,  containing  more  tlian  200  vases  in  stone  and 
bronie,  probably  as  old  as  the  4tli  or  ^th  Dynasties.  Near 
the  Tillage  of  £1  Qa^Aa.  a  little  eoath  of  Sdio,  ma  foond 
a  tomb  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
Interesting  details  are  given  of  the  tombs  at  G^b^lein,  tlie 
ancient  AphroditSspolis.  The  second  part  of  M.  Masp^ro^s 
leport  is  chiefly  demoted  to  a  deacription  of  the  Necropolia 
at  Akhmim,  near  El  Hawawish.  He  concludes  by  mentioning 
the  discovery  at  the  village  of  Helleh,  of  the  tomb  of  an  equerry 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Bamsea  III.»  and  the  pictnxe  <^ 
the  king's  two  war-horeea:  of  a  temple  built  by  Bamaes  IIL 
at  Meshiikh  :  while  from  a  Coptic  convent  near  Assii^n 
he  procures  twenty  monkiah  epitaphs  of  the  seventh  century, 
among  them  thoae  of  two  Biahopa  of  PhilsB,  hitherto  un- 
known. Further  deteits  of  M.  Masp^ro'a  work  ean  be 
learned  fh>m  his  paper  read  before  the  Acad^mie  dea 
Inaetiptiona  on  the  24th  July,  and  from  the  aoeoiinta 
forwarded  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  ^^Jounial  dea 
D^bats." 

August  8  has  also  a  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Objects 
found  by  Mr*  Flindera  Fetrie  at  Naukratis,  at  the  Boom  of 
the  Royal  Areh»o1ogical  Institute,  Oxford  Manaion.  Theaame 
notice  tells  us  that  the  principal  results  of  the  past  season's 
work  are  : — 1.  Diacovery  of  the  site  of  Naukratis  and  of 
the  plan  of  the  Streeta  ;  2.  Biaeoyeiy  of  the  remaina  of 
the  only  archaic  Greek  temple  known  in  Egypt ;  3.  Dis- 
covery of  the  only  series  of  ceremonial  foundation  deposita 
yet  known ;  4.  A  large  collection  of  arohaie  Greek  iron 
toola  of  the  aizth  century  B.a;  5.  A  large  collection  of 
archaic  Greek  pottery,  much  of  it  incised  with  dedications 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. ;  6.  The  largest 
number  of  Egyptian  weighta  yet  known ;  and  7.  A  aeriea 
of  oyer  a  thousand  stamped  amphora  handles.  October 
3  contains  a  long  review   of  the  Exhibition   by  Mr. 
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ErooBt  A.  Gardner,  while  October  17  and  34  hsTO 
an  aeeoQQt  of  the  Terra-cottas  of  Naukratk  by  Mtsa 

Amelia  B.  Edwards.  In  September  26  she  reviews,  uuder 
the  head  Some  Minor  Egyptologieal  Literature/'  the  follow- 
ing booka  Aegypten  nnd  Aegyptischea  Leben  in  Alter- 
turn,"  by  Dr.  Adolf  Erman ;  "  Egyptian  Religion,"  by  J. 
Lieblein  ;   **  Gammelaegyptisk  Religion,"  by  J.  Lieblein  j 

XJeber  Altagyptische  Beligion/'  by  J.  Lieblein ;  Ueber 
Pithom,  Hero,  Klysma  naeh  Naville/'  by  A.  Billmann; 
**  Gediiclitnissrede  auf  Ktarl  Richard  Lepsius/'  by  A.  Dill- 
maun ;  "Richard  Lcpsius :  ein  Lebensbild/'  by  Kberoi 

AntiehitA  Sarde  e  lore  Provenienaa,'"  by  0*  Ebera.  Angasi 
15  tells  08  that  the  Louvre  has  recently  acqnired  abont  31 
demotic  papyri,  chiefly  dating  from  the  reigns  of  Psammeti> 
chuB  and  Amaeia.  October  31  and  November  7  contain  an 
acconnt  of  the  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  and  of  Mr.  Petrie*s  paper  on  "  Naukratis," 
and  M.  Kavilles  on  his  excavations  in  the  Delta  and 
identification  of  Goshen. 

November  7  has,  too,  a  letter  from  Br.  G.  Buhler  on  the 
recent  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Karabacek  and  l  Wessely 
and  Krall  in  the  course  of  their  exploration  of  the  Archduke 
Battter*8  fiunons  eoUection  of  papyri.  In  December  5  is  a 
long  notice  of  the  Revae  Egyptologique,  1881-85,  by  Miaa 
Amelia  B.  llMwards,  and  in  December  26  a  review  of  E.  A. 
Wallia  Badge's  The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile "  by  Thomaa 
Tyler.  January  2  and  30,  and  February  6,  have  eontriba* 
tions  from  Mr.  Tlinders  Petrie  and  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner, 
on  the  progress  of  discovery  at  Naukratis.  January  2  has  also 
a  short  communication  from  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  Som-el-Husn  (a  three  hours*  walk  south  of  Naukratis) 
with  Amu.  Wc  have  most  interesting  "  Letters  from  Eeypt"'' 
by  Professor  Sayce,  in  the  Nos.  of  January  23,  February 
13,  March  20,  and  May  1.  In  that  of  March  20,  dated 
from  Luxor,  February  26,  he  gives  us  some  account  of 
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the  ezcaTations  at  Assa&n  bj  General  Grenfell  and  hi» 
eoldiera.   There  are  also  two  short  noUoes  on  this  subject  by 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwiii\U  in  IMarch  13  and  May  1.  In 
Feb.  13  notice  is  given  of  Mr.  P.  le  Page  Ecnouf's  appoint- 
ment as  Keeper  of  Oriental  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Birch,  and  also  of  the  advent, 
long  looked  for,  and  eagerly  awaited,  of  M.  Edouard  Navillu's 
edition  of  the  "Book  of  the  Dead/'  Under  the  head 
American  Jottings,^  Jan.  30  and  May  we  learn  that 
the  American  branch  of  the  E^ypt  Exploration  Fund  numbers 
already  over  five  hundred  subscribers,  and  also  that  Mr.  A, 
W.  Thayer,  formerly  U.S.  Consul  at  Trieste,  dedicates  to  that 
Fund  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  book,  The 
Hebrews  and  tlio  lied  Sea."  In  Feb.  27  we  have  commu- 
nications from  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Gnfiith  from  Tell  NebesUeh, 
one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Tanis,  giving  a  description  of  the 
cemetery,  and  of  a  temple  in  which  was  found  a  black  granite 
altar  of  Amcnomhat  II.  (XII.  Dynasty),  beside  which  were  the 
thrones  of  two  life-sized  statues  of  kings  of  that  dynasty,  and 
a  fragment  of  a  statue  important  as  confirming  a  geographical 

inference  as  to  tlio  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  nonie  of  Tanis. 
Two  foundation  deposits  were  discovered  in  the  comers  ut  an 
unimportant  building  in  the  cemetery.  At  the  gateway  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  temple  a  headless  sphinx  in  black  granite, 
with  inscriptions  much  erased,  but  probably  dating  from  tho 
XII.  Dynasty,  was  found;  in  the  temple  some  sculptured 
blocks  of  red  granite,  two  bearing  figures  of  Khem ;  and  the 
lower  part,  from  waist  to  ancles,  of  a  statue  of  Ptah  in  black 
granite. 

Some  of  the  identifications  already  made  by  the  work  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  are  noted  as  follows :  Pi-Tum 

(Pithoin;=:IIero  =  Tcll  Masklmta  ;  Naukratis^Nebireh  ;  Kes 
(Goshen)=Phakoussa  =  Sall-el-Henna ;  Amu,  capital  of 
Libyan  nome=sTell  Uisn ;  nome  of  Am  Pehu=Tattite  nome, 
and  Am = Tell  Nebesheh  or  Tanis.   The  same  Academy  has  a 
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letter  from  Mr,  Greville  Chester  on  the  genuinenesB  of  a  set 
of  chessmen  from  Thebes.    The  number  for  Mareh  13  has 

a  notice  from  Mr.  Petrie  on  Tell  Ferain  (Buto),  and  some 
further  remarks  from  Mr.  Griffith  on  Tell  Nebeeheh.  March 
27  has  news  of  excavations  at  Nankratis  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner.  April  10  gives  us,  from  Mr.  Petrie,  an  account 
of  more  discoveries  at  Tell  Nebesheb,  and  of  the  finding,  bj 
Mr.  Griffith,  at  Tell  Gemayemi,  of  the  traces  of  a  large 
boilding  and  enelosnre,  with  foundation  deposits  and  several 
bronzes ;  the  remains  of  a  wooden  shrine  richly  inlaid  with 
inscriptions  and  patterns  in  coloured  glass,  nuhappily  broken 
vp  by  the  decay  of  the  wood ;  a  fine  seated  statnette  of  Isis ; 
and  a  curious  set  of  plaster  casts  of  statues.  In  May  29 
we  have  recorded  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  hu^  and  valuable 
collection  of  pottery,  metal  work,  and  other  objects  excavated 
at  Naukratis  and  San,  and  presented  by  the  Egypt  Explomtiun 
Fund  in  acknowledgment  of  the  American  contributions.  In 
the  Academy  of  March  6  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Petrie's  Tanis,'' 
part  i.,  by  Georg  Ebers. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archajology 
papers  were  read  on  ^^The  Topography  of  Northern  Syria, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Kamak  Lists  of  Thothmes  IlL,'' 
by  the  Rev.  II.  G.  Tomkins  ;  «*  The  Eclipse  in  E<ryptian 
Texts,"  by  Mr.  le  Page  Renouf ;  "  Tlie  Site  of  Tiiis,''  by 
Prof.  Sayce.  The  Proceedings "  of  the  Society  contain 
papers  by :  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  on  The  Bahr  Ynsnf  and 
the  Prophecy  of  Jacob  "  ;  Dr.  A.  Wiedemann  on  "  The  Queen 
Pekersala,  of  the  beginning  of  the  Saitic  Period,"  on  The 
Egyptian  Monuments  at  Venice,"  and  Notes  on  the  Cult  of 
Set  and  on  tiie  llyksos  Kings";  Mr.  P.  le  Page  Renouf  on  "The 
Myth  of  Osiris  Unnefer  "  (see  remarks  and  correspondence  on 
this  subject  in  the  Academy  of  May  S  and  15) ;  and  Mr.  £• 
A.  Wallis  Budge  on  "Sepulchral  Bozes.^  There  are  also 
communications  from  Prof.  Sayce  ou  "A  Hieroglyphical 
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Inscription  at  How,"  and  from  Mr.  P.  Ic  Pai^e  Renouf  on 
""The  name   of  the  Winged  Solar  Disk   oa  Egyptian 
Monuments.'* 

In  the  Mevu$  EgyplologiquB  we  have  the  following  com* 

inunications  :— "  On  the  Poem  of  Pcntaur,"  by  J.  Be  Roug4  ; 
Letters  to  M,  Revillout  ou  "  the  Fayum  (jreck  contracts 
in  the  Louvre/'  from  Charles  Wessely;  on  the  Ancient 
IU<?hts  of  Women,  by  Victor  BeTilIout ;  on  House  Taxation, 
Irom  a  Greek  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  ;  from  Eugene 
Bevillout,  "  Adoption  by  Mancipation  (purchase)  in  the  reign 
of  Amasis,  and  divers  forms  of  mancipation  relating  to  human 
beings,"  "  The  Prayers  for  the  Dead  in  Egyptian  Epigraphy,'* 
Accounts  of  the  Serapeum,"  Greek  papyrus  45  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  new  extract  on  the  subject  of 
the  jackal  Koufi  and  the  Ethiopian  cat ;  from  W.  N.  GrolT, 
a  Letter  to  M.  Revillout  on  the  names  Jacob  and  Joseph 
in  Egyptian. 

In  the  Hlmtrated  Zondm  Nem  of  July  18  is  a  long 
and  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  giving 
au  account  of  the  excavation  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Luxor, 
^sarried  out  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Masp^ro,  with 
five  illustrations  from  photographs. 

The  Archcvological  Journal  (Xo.  164)  contains  au  account 
of  Antiquities  from  San,  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie. 

The  Athenaum  of  August  29  has  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cope 
Whitehonse  on  the  Beian  fiasin  of  Lake  Mcdris,  and  of 
August  \o  a  review  ol"  Uni^jsch's  "Religion  und  Mvtliolosrio 
dcr  alten  Aegypter  ;  in  Dec.  26  is  a  notice  of  (}onimander 
H.  H.  Gorringe's  Egyptian  Obelisks " ;  and  in  April  24 
mention  is  made  of  MM.  Derenbourg's  transcriptions,  trans- 
lations, and  explanations  of  sixty-one  Plicenician  inscriptioiid 
copied  by  Piof.  Sayce  from  the  graffiti  in  the  temple  of 
Seti  I.  at  Abydos. 

In  the  Journal  jUiatiquc  (No.  2,  1SS5)  M.  iMaspero  gives 
au  Arab  verdion  of  the  story  of  Rhampsiaitus,  which,  curious 
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to  relate,  has  retained  to  Egypt  qoite  reeently  by  means 

of  the  same  writer's  Coiites  populaires  do  TEgypte  aiicienne," 
giyen  by  him  to  a  schoolmaster  at  Erment.  He,  in  his 
turn,  passed  the  stories  on  to  the  people  of  Erment  and 
Gonmah,  whence  they  trarelled  to  Luxor  and  Ne^^eh» 
and  prubiibly  still  farther. 

Obituary  notices  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  well-known  papers  and  magazines^  and  expressiops 
of  regret  at  his  loss  are  received  from  Esjyptologists  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  collection  of  the  several  Biographies, 
together  with  a  Bibliography  of  his  literary  works^  has 
been  published  by  his  son,  Mn  Walter  De  Gray  Biroh« 
F.S.A.,  etc. 

A  most  interesting:  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs,  Art  and  Literature,  and  Beligion  (with  special 
reference  to  the  burial  of  the  dead),  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian s« 
has  been  given  to  woHien  in  the  Egyptian  Galleries  of  the 
British  Museum  by  Mrs.  Tirard  (Miss  Helen  Beloe). 

Mr.  Fetrie  geographically  describes  a  "  Digger's  Dfe  " 
in  Egypt  in  tlie  English  Ilhistrafcd  Magaz'uw  for  March. 
Believers  in  Copts  will  have  welcomed  the  testimony 
he  giTcs^  based  on  his  own  experience,  to  their  worth, 
**If  ever  Egypt  is  to  stand  alone,"  he  says,  "it  must  be 
on  a  Coptic  basis.  That  race — the  real  Egyptians — who 
have  for  twelve  hundred  years  held  their  own  against  every 
persecution  and  in  spite  of  a  domineering  £maticism— has 
in  it  more  vitality  than  is  dreamt  of  in  England.  If  no 
foreign  influence  is  brought  to  bear  against  them,  and  real 
liberty  be  established  in  the  country,  the  Copts  will,  by 
their  force  of  character  and  intellect^  rise  to  the  top.  They 
have,  in  spite  of  everything,  been  all  through  at  the  top 
of  the  civil  service,  with  nothing  but  the  foreign  military 
caste  and  its  dependents  above  them,  simply  by  brain  power.^ 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this  extract,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  lor  gome  years  past  has  lived  lor 
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the  most  part  uot  among  the  EuropeaDSi  bat  among  the 

Egyptians  in  Egypt. 

Wiiilu  on  the  subject  of  Copts,  wo  may  niontion  that  the 
AthencBum  of  August  15  has  a  review  of  Butler's  "  Ancient 
Ooptio  Ohurohes  of  Eigypt " ;  and  that  in  the  Proceedings  " 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  May  4th,  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  "  On  a  Coptic  Version  of  an 
Encomium  on  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  attributed  to  S.  John 
Ghrjsostom/' 

Some  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  Coptic  Church  have 
been  published  by  the  Association  for  the  Furthei*ance  of 
Christianity  in  Egypt*  The  endeavour  of  this  Association 
is  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  sympathy  towards  a  Church, 
to  which,  in  due  time,  it  may  be  able,  without  destroying 
its  nationality,  to  impart  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  some  fresh  vigour  and  spiritual  life.  To 
this  end  classes  for  young  men  have  been  established  at 
Cairo,  with  very  fair  success. 

Among  books  recently  published  on  Egypt,  we  note  the 
following 

E.  Naville,  "Das  agyptische  Todtenbuch  der  XVIII.  bis 
XX.  Dynastie  ;  11.  de  Vaujauy,  Description  de  I'Egypte 
(deuxidme  partie),  Alexandrie  et  la  Basse-Egypte ;  H. 
Brugsch  and  J.  Biimichen,  Recueil  de  monuments  ^gyptiens, 
5ienie  ct  Gieine  parties ;  A.  Massy,  Etudes  Egyptiennes, 
1.  Le  Papyrus  de  Leyde;  A.  Massy,  Glossaire  du  Boman 
de  Setna;  A.  Massy,  Le  Papyrus  de  Nebseni  (ezemplaire 
hi^roglyphique  du  livre  des  morts  conserve  an  British 
Museum)  ;  A.  Massy,  Clioix  de  Textes  Egyptiens  traduits 
en  Erancais  ;  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  Tanis,  Part  1 ;  Geoig 
Ebers,  Cicerone  durch  das  alte  und  neue  Aegypten ;  C.  Abel, 
Einleitung  in  ein  aegyptisch-semitisch-indo-europaisches 
Wurzelworterbuch,  Heft  2  ;  H.H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Ililmy, 
The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1885  inclusive;  H.  Hyvemat,  Actes  des 
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Martyrs  de  I'Egypte,  tir^  des  manoscrits  Coptes  de  U 
Bibliothdqae  Yaticane  et  da  Mns^e  Borgia* 

Japanese, — To  carry  out  tlie  scheme  for  the  Romauizatiou 
of  the  Japanese  language  lately  revived  by  the  Professors  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Tokio,  a  society  was  formed  which  soon 
numbered  a  multitude  of  members,  including  many  names 
distinguished  in  science  and  in  politics.  A  transliteration 
committee,  consisting  of  four  Japanese  and  two  Europeans, 
was  appointed,  and  tlie  compilation  of  a  vocabulary  and  test- 
periodical  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  Government 
will,  it  is  believed,  give  the  movement  its  support.  Supporters 
of  the  innovation  argue  that  the  phonetic  construction  of  the 
Japanese  language  is  so  flir  favourable  to  its  introduction  that 
it  admits  of  the  use  of  twenty- two  Roman  letters,  without 
recourse  being  had  to  any  diacritical  marks,  except  the  long 
sign  over  certain  vowels. 

Among  new  books  relating  to  the  country  are:  Isabella 
Bird,    Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan ;  Lord  Eonald  Gower, 

Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama";  Percy 
Thorpe,  "Tlie  History  of  Japan";  J.  Morris,  "K(»taka,  a 
Japanese  Tale"*';  Juditli  Gaiiiier,  Poemes  de  la  Libellule, 
tradnits  du  Japonais,  d'aprds  la  version  litt^rale  de  M» 
Saionzi,  illnstr^  par  Yamemoto  *' ;  Steindachner,  F.,  and  L. 
Doederlein,  "Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Fischer  Japans, 
III.";  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  ''Simplified  Grammar  of  the 
J'apanese  Language  *' ;  P.  Noack,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Japanischen 
Spraclie." 

Annaies  de  VExtrhm  Orient'^ln  the  number  for  April  we 
have  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  paper  by  P.  Fr^d^, 

entitled  "  Les  Russes  sur  le  Chcuiin  de  I'lnde " ;  a  short 
notice  of  the  Mahdi ;  M.  J.  Baubert's  views  on  the  French 
protectorate  of  Obock,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  occupation 

of  Zulah  (the  ancient  Adulis)  and  Shaikh  Said,  near  Cape 
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Bab-eUMandeb ;  and  M.  Lanchier's  article  (continued)  on 
•*Les  Bichesse  Africaines  et  les  moyens  de  les  acqu^rir/* 
dealing  mainly  ytith  Dahomey^  Porto  Novo,  the  Topos  coast, 
and  Lagos.   In  the  number  for  May  M.  P.  Fr^d^  finishes 

with  "  Les  Russes  sur  le  Chtmin  do  I'Inde " ;  M.  Pierre 
Cliristi  discusses  the  "Commerce  de  Bangkok  en  1883 ''j 
and  M.  Lanchier  continues  his  remarks  on  *^Les  Bichesses 
Africaines,'^  etc.,  applying  them  to  Benin,  the  Niger,  Benou^, 
iioiiny,  and  Old  Calabar.  There  is  also  a  short  review  of  "  Les 
Bichesses  du  Tongking,  les  produits  a  y  importer  et  Texploita- 
tion  Fran9aise8«  Guide  administratif,  commerciale,  industriel, 
agricolo,"  etc.  The  number  for  June  has  an  interesting 
article  by  M.  Mercier  entitled  "  Les  voies  commerciales  avant 
Gama»''  being  a  comprehensive  surrey  of  the  chief  ' commercial 
highways  between  the  West  and  the  extreme  East  prior  to  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  do  Gama. 
The  Wealth  of  Africa  is  illustrated  this  time  by  "Le  Bio 
del  Bey,  le  Bumby^  la  Toie  Ambas  et  le  massif  du  Cameroon ; 
la  riviere  Bimbto  et  les  habitans  de  William- town There 
are  also  notes  or  communications  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
Congo,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  Sumatra.  In  July  there  is 
the  introduction  to  a  paper  on  L'Art  dramatique  en  Extrime 
Oiient/'  by  Count  Meyuers  d'Estrey  ;  the  cuiiUiiuiiLiuu  ut' the 
articles  on  the  Bichesses  d'Afriquc,"  in  reference  to  the 
Gameroons ;  articles  on  Arab  education  in  Tunis,  and 
the  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Somali  country.  The  four 
succeeding  ii umbers  are  greatly  taken  up  with  the  already 
broached  subjects  of  dramatic  art  in  the  hx  East,  and  the 
riches  of  Africa,  but  there  is  in  the  September  number  a 
notice  of  Dr.  Duka's  "Life  of  Csoma  de  Korcis,"  which 
M.  L^on  Feer  pronounces  un  volume  tr^s  interessant,  rempli 
de  faits,  de  documents  and  a  sketch  of  British 

Australia,  with  a  certain  amount  of  useful  statistics.  In 
December  tbe  subjects  are  the  Portuguese  in  Morocco  (a  con- 
tinuation) ;  M.  De  Brazza's  Mission,  a  short  but  suggestive 
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article  on  the  French  Congo  ;  the  Coinmerce  of  Tonkmg,  and 
the  Exterior  Commerce  of  Independent  Burma.  The  last 
attempts  to  ahow  roughly  the  paying  leaulta  of  our  annexa- 
tion, and  arriTes  at  the  conclusion  that  an  intelligent  and 

honest  goverument  could  obUiu  iiuiii  the  country  "  d'immenses 
richesses." 

Epigraphy,  —  In  its  iasne  of  1st  of  Angost,  1885,  the 

Academy  states  tliat  a  copy  of  the  inscription  which  gives 
additional  value  to  the  cast  of  tlic  Ilittite  Lion  deposited 
tn  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Musenm,  would  he 
found  in  the  new  edition  of  Br.  Wright's  Empire  of  the 
Hittites." 

The  Revue  Archiologique  for  Mai — Juin  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  hy  Prof.  G.  Perrot,  entitled    The  Monument 

of  yjlatun  and  a  Ilittite  Inscription,"  in  whicli  an  account 
and  drawing  are  given  of  the  curious  monument  of  EflatCin 
near  Beg  Shehr,  in  Asia  Minor^  first  noticed  by  Hamilton, 
as  well  as  of  a  new  Hittite  inscription  discovered  by  Professor 
Sokslouski  on  a  road  leading  from  Ikonium.  The  copy  of 
the  inscription  was  found  too  imperfect  to  show  more  than 
its  Hittite  origin. 

Under  the  title  of  "  UArabie  avant  Mahomet,  d'apres 
les  Inscriptions,''^  M.  Philippe  Berger  has  published  a  valuable 
lecture  on  the  important  inscriptions  recently  dtscoTered  in 
Central  Arabia,  and  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  From  a  summary  in  the  Academy  of  loth  August 
we  learn  that  shortly  afler  Mr.  Doughty^s  journey  to  Medain 
Saleh,  and  discovery  there  of  Nabathsan  tombs  and  inscrip- 
tions, Huber,  the  French  traveller,  found  his  way  to  the 
ruins  of  Teiuia,  north-east  of  that  place,  and  came  upon 
''an  important  stele*  containing  two  bas-reliefs  in  the 
Assyrian  style,  and  an  inscription  of  twenty-four  lines  in 
Aramaic  characters,  which  are  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
fourth  century  fi.c.''   He  had  proposed  to  repeat  the  ex- 
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ploration  in  eompaoy  ^nth  Prof.  Eating,  but  was  prevented 

by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.^  Fortunately,  squeezes  and 
copies  had  been  already  taken  of  the  inscription,  and  the 
Btone  itself  is  now  safe  iu  the  Louvre.  In  the  dedication 
engraved  on  it  to  the  gods  of  Teima,  attention  is  called 
to  the  Egyptian  character  of  the  second  name  iu  the  de- 
scription of  the  dedicator,  the  priest  Tselem-Sasab,  son  of 
Petosiris."  Like  other  insertpUons  copied  by  Messrs.  Hnber 
and  Euting  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  may  be  cited  as 
evidence  of  the  former  occupation  of  Central  Arabia  by 
l^abathean  tribes.  Since  the  NabathseaDS  belonged  to  the 
Aramaio  branch  of  the  Semitic  race— while  inscriptions 
make  it  plain  that  Saba^an  (or  Himyaritic)  influence  and 
culture  extended  northward  as  far  as  their  southern  frontier- 
little  room  is  left,  as  M.  Berger  remarks,  for  the  Arabia 
of  the  Koreishites  and  of  Mohammed.'*^  He  concludes  that 
it  must  have  originally  been  a  dialect  extremely  restricted 
in  area,  the  language,  in  iact,  of  a  small  tribe,  which,  owing 
to  local  circumstances,  reached,  at  a  particular  moment,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  perfection."  The  Academy  considers 
that  the  names  of  the  deities  mentioned  on  the  newly-found 
monuments  will  throw  much  light  on  Semitie  mythology, 
and  qaotes  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  indication  that  Tselem 
is  a  god  to  whom  there  is  a  reference  iu  Amos  v.  26.  The 
Tarious  interpretations  put  upon  the  Scriptural  passage  some- 
what perplex  the  investigation,  and  although  the  Be  vised 
Vtr^iuii  loiluws  tliu  Old  in  making  Moloch  and  Ciiiuu  proper 
names,  Dr.  Pusey  holds  the  true  reading  to  be,  iu  two  distinct 
clauses,  the  tabernacle  of  your  king  (Ar.  ^i^^)^  and  of 
Ohinn  your  images.**  In  addition  to  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Revue  d^Assyrioiogie  et  (TArchtologie  Oi  ientale,  M. 
E.  Benan  has  addressed  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  on 
the  26th  June  and  3rd  July,  on  the  AramaBun  st^le  of 
Teima,  which  he  considers  second  in  interest  to  the  stele 

'  See  note  at  page  lxti. 
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of  the  Moabiie  King  M6sa.   The  Deutsche  lAkratuneUung 

of  the  18th  July  has  also  a  notice  of  those  ^S^abathsean  Inscrip- 
tions, and  of  Mr.  Doughtj's  "  Documents  Epigraphiques." 

In  the  Athentmm  of  the  26th  September  mention  is  made  of 
Pro£  Entiug's  account  of  ninety-eight  inaeriptions  collected 
during  his  travels  in  Syria  and  Arabia  in  the  years  1883-4, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Sitzungshcrichic  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  Epigraphische 
Miseellen/*  Amongst  the  collections  are  an  old  Hebrew  and 
one  old  Aramaic  inscription ;  two  Phoenician,  two  Egypto- 
Aramaio  on  papyrus,  forty  Palmyrene,  twenty-two  Hebrew 
and  Grssco-Hebrew,  and  twenty-  ight  Greek  inecriptione. 
Some  Iiave  already  been  publialicJ  by  M.  Clermont-Gauncau 
and  by  others.  The  Grsdco-Hebrew  inscriptions  are  of 
importance  for  the  history  of  early  Christianity.  In  the 
Oesierreiehieche  Monaiuehrift  fur  den  Orient  for  August  there 
is  also  a  notice  of  Professor  Eating's  paper  by  Dr.  G.  H. 
Muiler,  of  Vienna,  who  compliments  him  on  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  has  prepared  these  inscriptions  for  publication. 

Besides  M.  Renan's  paper  above  named,  the  Eevue  d'Aesy^ 
riologie  et  cCArchiologie  Orientak,  Tom©  i.  No.  2,  contains  the 
following  articles  on  epigraphy:  J.  and  H,  Derenibourg, 
"Nonvelles  etudes  sur  Vepigraphie  du  Yemen'*;  J.  Oppert, 
**  L'lnscription  Saros**;  Ledrain,  *'Quel(jues  inscriptions 
palmyr^nienues/^ 

At  the  s^ce  of  the  Academe  de$  Imcriptum  of  29th  May 
M.  Oppert  exhibited  photographs  of  two  fragments  of  tri- 
lingual inscriptions  found  at  Rh^,  the  ancient  Rhages,  near 
Teheran.  The  inscriptions  are  of  King  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Their  value  is  in  the  eyidence  they  give  that  the  Ach»menian 
kings  sometimes  resided  in  the  region  where  the  Median 
language  was  spoken,  a  circumstance  to  be  inferred  Irom  the 
use  made  of  that  tongue  in  their  inscriptions. 

At  the  s^ce  of  the  Acad4mie  of  the  24th  July  it  was 
announced  that  important  Coptic  &  teles  had  been  found  at 
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Erment  and  Assnin  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  date  of  whieh 
could  be  determined  by  the  inscriptions. 

The  Phconioian  inscription  referred  to  in  the  table  of 
contents,  vol.  xxxix.  part  2  of  the  Z.D.M.G.  relates  to  part 

of  an  inscription  on  a  marble  fragment  of  an  altar  at  Tyre. 
The  letters,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  are  very  elegantly 
formed.  Dr.  Schroeder  fixes  the  date  at  about  the  foarth  or 
fifth  centary. 

The  Academy  of  6th  June  states  that  Prof.  D.  II.  Miiller 
has  lately  published  and  translated  four  new  inscriptions  found 
at  Palmyra^  by  Dr.  Samson.  One  of  them  is  attached  to  the- 
figure  of  a  man,  abore  whom  two  palm  branches  are  earned, 
and  two  others  are  engraved,  each  between  the  busts  of  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  last  of  these  records  the  name  of  Rabat, 
the  son  of  Beb'-agab>  a  name  already  met  with  in  Palmyrene 
texts,  not  unlike  that  of  the  BiblicMl  Jacob. 

According  to  the  Academy  of  the  29th  August  the  long 
inscription  of  Nissanka  Malla  (12th  centary),  discovered  at 
Annradhapura  in  Ceylon,  woald  be  pnblished  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Pali  Text  ISocicty. 

In  No«  iii.  of  the  Eewe  d^Assyrioiogie  et  d'Archiolagie 
Orientale  for  1885  is  a  paper  by  the  Derembourgs  on  the 
riiLLiiiciaii  Inscriptions  of  the  Temple  of  Seti  in  Ahydos;  one 
by  Professor  Oppert  on  a  Babylonian  Inscription  of  Anti- 
ochns  Seta;  and  one  by  M.  Lethain  on  certain  Semitic 
Inscriptions.  The  second  is  noteworthy  from  its  illnstration 
of  the  lijrht  thrown  bv  Cuneiform  on  other  tlian  local  history. 

At  the  stance  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  of  the  11  tU 
September  M.  Bergaigne  communicated  a  letter  received  from 
M.  Aymonier  reporting  that  he  had  obtained  some  new 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  Sanskrit  (one  Buddhist). 
He  was  to  continue  his  studies  on  the  Tcfaam  race,  whose  rule 
preceded  that  of  the  Annamites  on  a  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Indo-China. 

In  the  Eevue  Critique  of  22nd  June  M.  Clermont-Ganneaa 
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has  a  note  ou  Uue  ^ouvelle  iDScription  relative  4  Baal 
Marood,"  from  the  neighbourhood  of  I>eir^el-Kal%  near 
Beyroat.  In  the  nnmber  of  6th  July  he  writes  on  ^*t7n 
nouveau  titulus  fuueraire  de  Joppe,"  bearing  a  Greek  ioscrip- 
tion,  recently  dieoovered,  and  probably  coming  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  bnrial-gronnd  therct  poaition  of  which  he 
determined  some  years  ago. 

From  the  Athmceum  of  the  29th  August  we  learn  that 
Professor  Derenboni^g's  first  fasciculus  of  the  Himyarttio  In- 
scriptions— ^ibrmb^  part  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiti* 
carum,  edited  by  the  Academic  des  luscriptious  el  lulled 
Lettres— was  then  in  the  ])riiiter's  hands ;  and,  from  the 
Aeadmff  of  the  19th  September^  that  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Aramsean  Section  (Fasc.  iii.)  was  in  slips,  the  second  chapter, 
cuiitainiiig  Ar:iiiia?aii  Inscriptions,  being  ready  for  the  press. 

M.  Senart's  pamphlet,  entitled  ^*  L'Epigraphie  et  THistoire 
Linguistique  de  rinde,"  is  an  argument  in  fi^TOur  of  a  more 
direct  and  serious  employment  of  doettment$  4pigraphiqu$9  to 
obtain  further  light  on  the  history  of  Indian  language  and 
Indian  literature.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  this  new  resort  to 
Epigraphy,  and  formulates  his  conclosions  mider  four  heads ; 
bat  the  pamphlet  should  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  perusal  accordingly.  It  consists  of  little  more 
than  twenty  pages^  and  the  writer^s  name  Is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  is  readable, 

NumUnmiics, — Besides  the  three  short  papers  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Bodgers,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College  at 
Amritsir,  which  appears  among  the  contents  of  part  i.,  there 

is  in  part  ii.,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  an 
article  relating  to  symbols  or  devices  on  the  gold  coins  of  the 
Ouptas,  which  will  interest  the  numismatist.  It  is  by  Mr*  W. 
Theobald,  M.N.SX.,  who  aims  at  giWng  a  new  and  more 
correct  interpretation  of  Gupta  symbols,  such  as  the  fillet, 
comucopiai  and  footstool.   Another  article  by  Mr.  Bodgers 
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on  ihe  aquare  silver  coins  of  the  Saltans  of  Kashmir,  is  of 

historical  as  well  as  niiinisiiiatic  interest.  There  is  also  in  tlio 
same  issue  a  paper  by  Major  liaverty  on  the  Kiiigs  of  the 
Safavian  Dynasty  of  Niniroz  or  Sigistan,  referring  to  a 
previonsly  published  note  by  Hr.  Bodgers  on  some  Kandahar 
coins. 

The  Academy  of  Jane  6th,  1885,  reviews  Mr.  Stanley  Lane 
Poole's     Coins  and  Medals;  their  place  in  History  and 

Art;^  and  the  Athenmim  of  the  Stli  Au;^ust  the  same 
aathor's  "  Coins  of  the  Turks  in  the  British  Museum."  In 
the  eight  volames  which  embrace  the  whole  collection^  the 
respective  coins  are  thas  classified : 

Vol.  i.  (1875),  the  initial  coinage  of  the  IMuhaminadaus,  Le, 
for  a  period  comprising  nearly  the  whole  numisraatio  history 
of  the  Khil&&t  till  its  overthrow  by  Hul&ka  on  the  capture  of 
Bai^hdad.  Vol.  ii.  (1876),  the  Amawees  of  Spain  and  suc- 
ceeding dynasties  of  that  country ;  with  the  small  dynasties 
in  North  Africa,  the  Sam&nis  of  Samarkand,  Nishdpur, 
Bokh&ra,  the  Ghaznavis,  Khw&rtzmis,  and  Buweyhis.  Vol.  iii. 
(1877),  the  three  great  Turkman  houses,  Seljiik,  Urtuk  and 
Bani  Zani::!,  with  those  of  smaller  dynasties  and  individual 
rnlers.  Vol  iv.  (1879),  the  coinage  of  Egypt  under  the 
Fatimites,  Aiyubis,  and  Maroluk  Sultans.  Vol.  v.  (1880), 
the  Moors  of  Africa  aud  Spain,  and  Kings  and  Imams  of  the 
Yemen,  Vol  vt.  (1881),  the  various  Mughal  dynasties. 
Vol  vil  (1882),  Bukh&ra  (Transoxiana)  from  Timdr  onward. 
Vol.  viil  (and  last,  1885),  the  Othmanli  or  Turkish  Sultans 
to  the  present  times,  including  the  Amirs  who  ruled  in  Asia 
Minor  after  the  fiiU  of  the  Seljukis  of  Bum. 

Dr.  Bushell's  pamphlet  on  Ancient  Boman  Coins  from 
Shansi "  is  a  rcpubHcation  from  the  Journal  of  the  Peking 
Oriental  Society.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  carious 
find  of  sixteen  Boman  copper  coins,  among  which  are  examples 
of  the  money  of  twelve  Emperors,  ranging  from  Tiberius  to 
Aureiian,    A  little  copper  coin  of  Henry  III.  of  France  had 
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made  its  way  into  the  same  collection.  They  are  said  to 
•eome  from  Ling-shib-hBien,  a  small  dbtrict  town  in  the 

interior  of  Sliausi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Feu,  an  affluent  of 
the  Yellow  Kiver,  and  about  20  miles  north  of  Ho-chou.  Dr. 
Bushell  can  ventare  no  guess  as  to  how  they  got  to  the 
locality,  if  indeed  they  mr$  dng  up  there ;  their  appearance 
led  to  the  inference  that  they  had  been  buried.  He  adds  that 
the  latest  embassy  from  Ta-ch'in  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
records  arrived  with  30,000  sheets  of  paper  in  a.d.  284, 
fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  last  Emperor 
represented  "  in  the  series. 

For  information  on  Mr.  Poole's  Fasti  Arabici/'  or  recent 
works  on  Muhammadan  and  other  Oriental  coins,  the  space 
already  taken  up  in  the  Aniiual  Report  suggests  reference 
to  the  publications  of  the  J^umismatic  Society. 

English  and  Vernacular  Literature  of  India, —  Calcutta 
Jterietc, — Civilians,  soldiers  and  others  whose  better  years 
have  been  passed  in  lndia»  but  who,  after  return  home, 
have  held  little  communication  with  residents  in  that  vast 
Empire  for  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  years,  should  oxpericnco 
a  sensation  of  })roround  astonishment  in  perusing  the  numbers 
of  the  Calcutta  Bemw  as  now  issued.  Not  the  least  in« 
structive  portion  of  the  contents  of  that  well-maintained 
publication  is  that  which  affords  insight  into  the  progress 
of  the  native  intellect.  That  natives  of  India  should  have 
learnt  to  write  English  as  they  do  in  the  pages  of  the 
several  Reviews,  Proceedings  of  Societies,  and  periodicals 
which  are  received  in  England  from  the  Presidencies  and 
larger  towns,  is  in  itself  surprising ;  but  the  fistct  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  perseverance  and 
almost  thoroughness  with  which  they  engage  in  their  earlier 
Studies.  Unlike  the  ordinary  English  student,  who  is  called 
away  from  his  books  by  cricket  and  boat-raciog,  tennis  and 
other  attractions  or  sodal  demands,  he  spends  his  leisure 
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hoars  in  self-imposed  scholastie  tasks,  and  in  many  cases 
becomes  imperceptibly  a  literary  man,  endowed  with  a 

literary  style  picked  up  from  the  writers  of  the  days  whose 
merits  he  has  heard  extolled  by  his  English  Professors  or 
companions.  In  aoy  case  the  progress  to  be  recorded  in 
this  respect  for  the  last  few  years  is  immense.  And  for 
the  other  sex,  the  names  of  some  of  the  lady-writers  and 
the  subjects  they  have  taken  up — together  with  the  success 
they  appear  to  have  achieved — all  this  is  "  passing  strange  " 
and,  let  ns  hope,  hopefnl.  Nor  is  it  the  least  agreeable 
sigu  of  the  times  that  the  ladies  write  in  their  own  vernacular. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Report  £ve  more  numbers  of  the 
Calouita  Bemew  have  been  received,  and  are  of  sufficiently 
varied  character  to  attract  the  general  reader.  *'  Something 
about  Snakes  and  other  cognate  matters,  which  is  the 
opening  paper  in  No.  dz.,  is  a  ^'  farther  contribution  "  to 
what  Dr.  Vincent  Richards  calls  the  'Miteratnre  of  snake- 
poisoning,'"  which  may  be  read  witli  interest  and  advantage 
by  otlier  tlian  residents  in  India.  "Detective  Experiences 
in  BoDgal/'  by  Mr.  H.  Giles,  is  certainly,  as  the  author 
himself  apprehends,  too  sensational  a  title  for  a  sober, 
thoughtful  article  on  a  proposed  Detective  Scheme  for  India; 
but  afier  all,  it  is  only  the  title.  The  House  of  Lords" 
suggests  the  admission  of  distinguished  Indian  and  Colonial 
Oflicials  as  niuuibers  of  tlie  Upper  House,  India  and  the 
Colonies  being  now  represented  there  by  a  few  peers  who 
have  filled  the  office  of  Viceroy  or  Governor-General.  Mr. 
Sinnett  considers  the  Theosophical  Movement"  in  India 
.to  merit  attention^  not  only  in  its  aspect  as  a  system  ot 
philosophical  inquiry.,  but  because  its  philosophical  are  ^Mn- 
timately  blended  with  its  social  and  philanthropic  aspects.** 
A  writer  who  signs  himself  "Covenanted""  has  to  deal  with 
a  delicate  subject  in  discussing  "  the  Moral  Progress  of  Indian 
Administration/'  but  acquits  himself  of  his  task  with  praise- 
worthy earnestness,  and  winds  up  his  observations  in  a  loyal 
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and  becoming  spirit.  CoL  TyrreU's  review  of  Sir  Lambert 
Playfiur's  "Scourge  of  Christendom''  is  the  substance  of  the 

article  headed  "Turks  in  Algiers."  In  "  Nddir  Sliali/"'  by 
Lieut.  Wheeler,  tlio  great  Eastern  Conqueror  is  made  doubly 
oonspicuoos  by  the  light  character  of  the  preceding  paper,  under 
the  signature  of  Esm^.  Economic  Befonn  in  Rural  India  ** 
is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Harint^ton^s  previous  chapters  on 
matters  deserving  serious  attention ;  and  the  Editor's  Notes 
on  the  Quarter,  a  Summary  of  Annual  Reports,  and  Critical 
Notices  complete  the  issue  for  April,  1885. — Xo.  clxi.,  for 
July,  contains  The  Pre-Historic  Man  of  Caves  and  Lake 
Dwellings,^  by  a  practised  writer,  Mr.  Hehatsek:  Mr. 
Mackensie  Cameron's  Business  Journeys  through  Java," 
with  a  far  from  inviting  description  of  Batavia :  Mr.  R.  N. 
Cust's  "  International  Congresses  of  Science/^  in  which  the 
author  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  Oriental  Congress 
at  Berlin  and  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice  in  1881,  and 
the  Oriental  Congress  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  in  1883  : 
Mr.  H.  Giles's  "  Poisoners  and  their  Crafi  ^ :  Mr,  Keene's 
graphic  Indian  Village  "  :  a  "  Recollection  of  a  Battle* 
Field,"  by  M.P.  :  Mr.  BiHlioj)'s  Stray  Leaves  from  an 
Asylum  "  :  Mr.  Madge's  "  Moral  Aspect  of  Trial  by  Peer :  " 
Mr.  Lee- Wamer'*s  Two  Eastern  Empires— «a  Contrast "  : 
Esme^s  "  Few  Words  about  Camping " :  Mr.  Haslett's 
"  Historic  2^otcs,"  and  verses  under  "  Primula  Vulgaris." — 
No.  cbdL  for  October  is  opened  by  Mr.  Keene  with  ^^the 
British  Conquest  of  Hindostau/*  This  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Molesworth's  paper  comprising  many  men's  idea^  on  a  large 
question,  called  Imperialism  for  India.'*  His  own  view 
is  that  India  should  be  ''knit  with  our  Colonies  into  one 
mighty  federation — ^homogeneous  in  character,  unselfish  in 
aims,  and  united  in  policy."  Mr.  Turtou  Smith  contributes 
Control  over  Criminals ;  Mr.  Kennedy,  Punjab  Plough- 
ing"; Lieut,  Wheeler,  "Timur";  Mr.  Oust,  "The  Tour 
of  a  Cook  i'arty  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  "  ^  and  Mi.  Barada 
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Mitra,  "  English  Influence  on  Bengali  Literature,"  In  which 
the  author  unconsciously  illustrates  the  effect  of  reading- 
EDgiish  books  and  poriodicals  npon  the  stylo  of  an  intelligent 
Indian.  Want  of  space  only  ibrbids  the  transcription  or 
his  last  two  pages.  Mr.  Arthur  Harrington  continues  his 
**  JEconomic  Beform  in  Rural  India "  ;  and  Esme  writes 
a  liyely  sketch,  entitled  Grit  in  the  Wheels  :  Mn 
Gheetham,  in  The  Congo  Free  State/'  repeats  much  of  an 
old  and  well-worn  story.  Two  papers  in  verse  complete  all 
bnt  the  regular  monthly  notices.— No.  elxiii.  begins  well  the' 
New  Year  with  an  interesting  paper  hy  Mr.  Behatsek  on 
*'  Missionaries  at  the  Moglml  Court,  in  Southoru  and  iu 
Portuguese  India,  during  and  after  the  Reign  of  Akhar/* 
The  other  articles  are,  Burma  before  the  Ultimatum/'  by 
Major  Edmund  Browne ;  Buddha  as  a  Man/'  by  Bam 
Ciiaiidra  Bose ;  "  A  Dance  of  Death/'  by  J.  H.;  the  "Trial 
of  Maha  Raja  Nanda  Kumar;^"  by  Mr.  Beveridge  ;  and 

Egypt/'  by  Mr.  Oust.  In  the  quality  rather  than 
qnantity  of  its  contributions,  the  number  is,  perhaps  excep- 
tionally, substantial. — Iu  Ko,  clxiv.  for  April  this  year,  is 
Mr.  Barrow's  "Mofnssil  Municipalities  in  Lower  Bengal": 
Mr.  Pringle  Kennedy's  Two  Empires/'  an  opposite  Tiew, 
or  "another  side  of  the  shield,"  to  Mr.  Lce-Warner*8  article 
already  mentioned :  Mr.  Bate's  Sketches  of  European 
HajjiS)"  a  title  which  tells  its  own  tale :  Mr.  Tute's  on' 
the  Treatment  of  Ordinary  Crime  Mr.  Beveridge's  con-' 
tinuation  of  the  "Trial  of  Fanda  Kumar":  Mr.  Gough's 
««Lotze's  Philosophy  "  ;  and  Mr.  Kipling's  blank  verse  called 

The  Seven  Nights  of  Creation/'  As  regards  Mr.  Beveridge's 
two  articles,  they  form  in  themselves  a  volume  of  230  odd 
pages ;  and  are  written  with  the  object  of  proving  Kumar's 
execution   a  judicial  murder/' 

The  lowing  is  a  resum^  of  most  of  the  books  noticedi  with 
here  and  there  a  reviewer's  comment : 

January f  1885. — English, — J)x*  Hunters  ''Short  History 
VOL.  xvm.— [siw  milt.]  k 
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of  the  Indian  People,"  sixth  edition,  "admirable  little  pablU 
cation*"  Mi^or-General  H.  K.  Moigan'^a  Forestry  in 
Sonthern  India"  contains  a  mass  of  nsefnl  information.** 
«  Echoes/'  by  two  writers,  "  quaint,  original,  and  altogether 
charming  little  voL  of  Anglo-Indian  Terse".  (Madras),  aathora 
believed  to  be  "  two  children/'  Lahor.  Atkinson's  Gazetteer 
N.W.  Prov./'  author  congratuhited  on  tlie  completeness  of 
his  "  tremendous  publication/'  vol.  ii.,  Govt.  Pres9.  "  The 
Orient,"  an  Anglo-Indian  monthly  magazine,  December,  1884, 

continues  to  improve,"  Bombay,  1884. 
Vernacular. — "  Bomgragriha,"  by  Sita  Nath  Nandi,  B.A. ; 
Calcutta ;  written  by  a  Brahmo,  and  reviewed  in  an  anti- 
Brahmo  spirit,  European  readers  warned  against  accepting 
the  shocking  picture  of  domestic  life  !nven  in  this  book ; 
writer's  a  good  object,  but  not  well  carried  out.'*  "Griha 
Lakshroi,'^  by  Girij4  Prasanna  Biya  Ghaudhuri ;  Calcutta. 

Ami,"  by  Ealimaya  Ghatak ;  Calcutta ;  author  describes  it 
a-s  a  poem  in  prose,  an  expression  interpreted  as  simply  *'  self- 
o  onceit."  Bamaui-bijnin,  by  Durga  Charan  Raya  Kabiraj ; 
Calcutta ;  a  Hindu  physician's  instructions  to  Hindu  women, 
deemed  "a  very  useful  publication."  ^*Nih£rik4,"  by  the 
authoress  of  "  Baualat^/'  and  "  Pushpapunja,"  by  Srimati 
Soranb&ld  Dasi ;  **  very  creditable  performances  by  Bengali 
ladies-^first  the  more  artistic,  second  sweet  and  simple/' 
**Pal&k&,"  a  weekly  newspaper  and  review,  Nos.  1  to  6; 
*' hailed  with  delight"  (editor,  Jnaueudralal  Haja). 

Aprils  1885. — Venuumlar^ — ^The  "Sankhya  Aphorisms  of 
Kapila,"  translated  by  Bannatyne,  third  edition ;  the  vrork 
displays  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  scholarship.'"'  "  Misa- 
rajatri  Bangili,"  by  Sydmai4l  Mitra ;  Calcutta ;  account,  by 
a  Bang61i  clerk  in  the  Transport  Department  of  India,  of  the 
war  in  Egypt:  author  complwns  of  harsh  treatment  by 
European  oflicers.  A  paper  read  by  Babu  Dwijendrath  Tagor 
ai  Bowbazar  (S4bitri  Library);  which  is  designated  as 

sharp,  clever  and  smart  writing.**  The  author  is  dearly  in 
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&7our  of  muntumng  the  nationality  of  his  ftUows,  hoih 

in  respect  of  the  outer  and  inner  man.  **  Jibani  Sangralia," 
by  Atnritaldl  Basu;  Calcutta;  a  oolloction  of  memoirs  of 
distinguished  natives. 

'  Julff,  1885.— Sketches  in  Assam,"  by  Dr. 
Bidliop  ;  "the  level  of  the  work  not  high,  but  quite  readable." 

The  Orient,^  May,  18S5,  very  good  number  indeed  " ; 
Bombay.  The  Secret  of  Death/'  with  some  collected  pocnns, 
by  Edwin  Arnold  ;  "  a  free  rciult  riug,  la  English  heroic  iiiutre, 
of  the  first  three  Valli^  of  the  Kaiha  Upanishad,  interspersed 
with  question  and  commentary  •  •  •  altogether  the  Tolnme 
will'  distinctly  add  to  Mr.  Amold^s  high  reputation.'^  Life 
and  Works  of  Alexander  Csonia  de  Koros,"  a  biography  by 
Theodor  Duka,  M.D. ;  ^^a  book  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest'';  Trubner,  1885. 

Vernacular. — "Dwddas  N&ri  ba  AryaMahila,"  by  Durgad4s 
Lahiri;  Calcutta;  a  memoir  of  twelve  celebrated  Hindu 
women,  not  favourably  noticed  by  the  critic*  "  Subamabanik^'' 
by  Nim&i  Gh&nd  Sil " ;  an  able  work,  discussing  the  caste- 
status  of  the  Baniiiahs  of  Bengal;  Calcutta,  1885.  "  Bis- 
wakos,"  compiled  by  Hangaldi  Mukhop4dhyaya  and  Trailok- 
yanith  Mukhop^Mlhydya;  this  is  the  first  part  of  a  dictionary 
and  encyclopedia  combined,  has  best  wishes  for  success. 
**Bibaha  Bibhrat/^  a  comedietta  by  Amrituial  Mukiiopa- 
dhydya;  Calcutta;  written  with  considerable  humour^  but 
not  a  high  work  of  art," 

October^  188a. —  Vernacular. — "Baiig;ilir  T.ila,"  by  Dhi- 
rendranath  Pal;  ''the  author's  descriptive  power  is  of  no 
mean  order." 

January,  1886. — English. — Reminiscences  of  Sport  in 

India/'  by  Maj.-Gen.  E.  F.  Burton  ;  "a  stirrin^^  record." 

Fbr/}£u;iii!sr.— Chirasangini/'  by  Purua  Chandra  Gupta; 
^*a  badly-written  book  published  with  a  good  intention**; 

'*  Bangali  Mcye,"  or  by  Manmatha  N4th  Datta  (not  yet 
^^quaiiiied  to  be  an  author"),  ^'to  coudemn  the  practice  of 
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manyiiig  girls  withoat  iheir  wiD."   **  PMibhft,^  by  Barandi 

Kaiita  Sen  Gupta,  "written  with  a  social  purpose,  but  in 
structure  and  ezeculioa  immensely  superior  to  preceding 
two  works/' 

April,  1886.— .En^rtoA.— "Tho   Dietionafy  of  Islam/* 

executed  with  extraordinary  ability."**  **  The  Contemporary 
EvolutioD  of  Relif^ioua  Thought/*  by  Count  d*Alviella,  trans- 
lated by  J.  Moden,  renewing  the  histoiy  of  the  Brahma 
Somaj  moTement.  Gribble's  ''Ootlines  of  Medical  Juris* 
prudence  for  Indian  Civil  Courts";  Jolly's  *' Outlines  of 
a  Histoiy  of  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  Inheritanoe,  and 
Adoption;  and  Whitworth's  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary,^  all 
get  a  word  of  commendation.  The  second  vol.  of  **  llaidarakid 
under  Sir  Saiar  Jung/'  by  Maulavi  Chiragh  Ali,  is  less 
pleasantly  treated ;  but  Sir  H.  Maine's  **  Popular  Govern- 
ment/' and  ''The  Life  of  William  Carey/'  together  with 
Col.  Dowden's  Pamphlet  on  the  Rupee/*  meet  with  approval,, 
and  under  the  head  of  *^New  India"  are  classed  ^*Eefonna 
and  Progress  in  India,'*  by  an  Optimist,  and  Mr.  K.  J.  & 
Cotton's    India  in  Transition/' 

Vernacular, — Inlande  Banga  M alula,"  by  a  Bang&li 
Lady ;  a  description  of  life  in  England ;  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bang&li  language.  ^  N&n&  Prabandha,^  by  Eaj 
Krishna  Mukitupddhy&ya,  M.A.,  B.L. ;  Calcutta.  A  ivpriiit 
of  fifteen  essays,  which  appear  to  possess  much  merit.  *^  Saras- 
watakunja^"  by  Chandra  Shekara  Mukhop&dby&ya,  ^  a  good 
and  delightful  book  "  ;  but  the  author  thinks  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  wrong  to  abolish  Saii* 

CoufU  F.  A.  9.  Noer^B  Kaiser  Akbar.—Th^  second  Tolnme 

of  the  Kaisar  Akbar  ut  H.K.  the  late  Count  F.  A.  v.  Noer 
has  appeared,  and  has  been  reviewed  by  Georg  Weber  in  the 
AUgeroeine  Zeitung  (Augaberger).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  short  sketch  of  the  distinguished  writer's  career  is 
contained  ^in  the  Obituary  Notices  of  this  Journal  for  May» 
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1882,  and  that  the  first  two  parts,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  hiB  work,  were  published  in  1S80  and  1881*  These  were 
entitled,  ^*  An  Essay  on  Indian  History  in  the  16th  Century/' 
whereas  the  present  volume  is  issued  as  a  posthumous  collection 
of  papers  arranged  by  Dr.  Gunter  v.  Buchwald.  The  reviewer 
regards  the  whole  as  a  noteworthy  literary  productiont  both 
in  respect  of  its  eontents,  which  bring  to  light  the  reign  and 
personality  of  a  remarkable  sovereign,  about  whom  we,  until 
now,  have  possessed  Texy  defective  information,  and  on  account 
of  the  illustrions  author  who,  out  of  a  noble  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, travelled  three  times  in  the  East,  aud  with  ^rreat  pains 
and  by  dint  of  zealous  study  at  native  sources,  collected  and 
put  together  the  data  for  a  historical  monograph."  Count 
Noer  looked  upon  Akbar  as  the  man  for  the  future,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  striven  to  attain,  and  partly  attained  to 
aims  which  for  the  much- extolled  19th  century  yet  lie  in 
the  dim  distanee.^^  In  reviewing  his  conduct  towards  the 
Muhammadan  clergy  (Ulema),  he  particularly  noticed  the 
way  in  which  he  carried  on  war  against  this  spiritual  hierarchy, 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  measures  taken  by  the  Bourbons 
against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  ^seventies/  of  the 

18lIi  century."  In  conclusioiK  the  reviewer  refers  to  the  work 
as  one  in  which  the  Muhammadan  East,  and  Indian  Middle 
Ages  ate  illuminated  by  many  a  new,  if  &int,  gleam  of  light. 
It  is  elegantly  got  up  as  r^ards  style  and  typography,  and 
contains  two  steel  engravings^ — the  portrait  and  the  mausoleum 
respectively  of  the  great  reforming  sovereign  of  the  East." 
The  first  volume  is  dedicated  to  ^Carmen,  Countess  v. 
Noer/'  the  widow,  who  has  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  task 
bequeathed  to  her  of  bringing  the  work  to  completion  ;  and  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  second  volume  are  the  words,  "  To  the 
memory  of  His  Highness  Prince  Frederick  August  ci 
^chieswig-HoLstein,  Count  v.  Noer.'' 

Mi9ceUaM0U8. — Bojfal  PritM  for  Anaiie  Emareh.'^BiB 
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Majesty  King  Oscar  11.  of  Swedeu  and  Norway  has  beeo 
pleased  to  found  two  prizes  for  the  best  Essays  on  two  Oriental 
subjects.   They  are  as  follows : — 

A  large  gold  medal  in  value  about  1000  Swedish  crowns, 
and  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  1250  Swedish  crowns^  to 
the  author  of  the  best 

1.  History  of  the  Semitic  languages ; 

2.  Description  of  Arab  Culture  before  the  time  of 

Muhammad. 

A  Goniinittee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  details. 
Many  conditions  are  attached,  of  which  competitors  should 

inform  themselves  before  entering  for  competition.  Papers- 
should  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the  year  1888. 

Rtmian  Literature, — Nine  volumes  in  Bussian,  chiefly  on 
the  derivations  and  affinity  of  words  in  various  tongues,  by 
Plat<m  Lukachevitch,  have  been  presented  to  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  by  the  anthon  Of  these  the  titles  of  two  may 
be  mentioned,  i.e,  ;— 

1.  An  Explanation  of  Assyrian  Names.    Kiev,  1868. 

2*  On  the  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  liangoage.  Kiev,  1882. 

Enci/clo2)cedia  Brifannwa. — Since  the  appearance  of  vol. 
zvii.  of  the  Eticyclojmdia  Britanniea  (the  last  noticed  in  this 
Joanial)«  three  volumes  have  been  issued.  Among  the 
principal  articles  in  these,  treating  exclusively  of  Asiatic 

subjects,  are  the  following 

.  In  voL  xviii.  Ozus,  by  Ckneral  Walker^  B.£. ;  Pahlavi,  by 
Fhifessor  Ndldeke ;  Palestine,  by  Professor  Socin ;  Palmyra^ 

by  Professor  Robertson  Smitli ;  Parsis,  by  Dr.  Fuhror  j 
Peking,  by  Professor  Douglas;  Persia,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
by  no  less  than  five  writers ;  Philippine  Islands,  by  Mr* 
H.  A.  Webster;  Phoenicia,  by  Professors  Socin  and  Gntschmid;, 
and  Phrygia,  by  Mr.  VV.  M.  Kamsay.  In  vol.  xx.  General 
MacLagan's  Ponj&b  and  Mr.  Benson's  Bajputana  should 
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be  mentioned.  Professor  Robertson  Smith  lends  his  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  Oaphtu  of  Scripture  is  to  he  identified 
with  the  leland  of  Crete, 

British  and  Foreign  Bibk  Society* — ^The  Honorary  Secretary 
has  communicated,  aa  nsnal,  a  statement  of  tbe  progress  mado 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  translation  work 
in  the  difiereut  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  America^ 
With  the  object  for  which  these  translations  are  made  thia 
Society  has  no  relation,  but  the  annual  outturn  of  work  done 
supplies  a  startling  proof  of  the  prof^ress  of  Linguistic  know- 
ledge. Tho  very  names  of  some  of  the  languages  specified  were 
totally  unknown,  and  would  have  remained  so,  but  for  these 
translations;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  preparation  of 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries  must  precede  transilation  j  the 
work,  therefore,  is  of  solid  and  abiding  nature. 

^otAoric.—- Mr«  Flad  completed  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible 
on  May  15.  As  the  work  proceeded  he  found  that  more 
emendations  were  necessary  than  were  at  £rst  contemplated. 
He  received  Taluable  assistance  from  Mr.  Argawi,  who  left 
for  Abyssinia  in  October,  1885.  About  a  thousand  gramma- 
tical improvements  were  made  in  the  Prophetical  Books  and 
a  great  many  in  the  New  Testament. 

Amoy^CoHoquiaL — On  the  return  of  Dr.  Maxwell  to  England 
the  Rev.  T.  Barclay,  M.A.,  of  Formosa,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  Secretary  to  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee. 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Dr.  lup  has  revised  tho 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  these  have  been  printed  at 
the  mission  press,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries 
for  final  revision.  Dr.  Talmage  has  made  steady  progress 
with  the  £pistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  Mr.  Sadler  is  well 
advanced  with  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles. 

Apt, — The  Rev.  Dr.  Steel,  of  Sydney,  reports  that  the 
Society's  Auxiliary  is  printing  a  version  of  one  Gospel  in  the 
language  of  the  island  of  Api  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
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Arabic — ^Dr.  Yaa  Bycik  ham  completed  hi»  re-ezamliiation 

0f  his  version  of  the  Bihle,  and  all  mistakes  that  have  been 
discovered  are  being  correctcrl,  rind  all  defective  plates  are 
being  remade  or  amended.  The  New  Testament  is  being 
brought  out  in  two  new  sizes,  and  the  books,  which  are  handy 
and  attractive,  are  expected  to  be  very  popular.  A  new  set 
f>f  stereotype  plates,  for  Portions,  are  being  prepared  to 
supersede  the  Soeiety^s  old  plates.  These  new  editions  are 
being  prepared  at  Beyrout  under  the  joint  superiiiteiultncc  of 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Isaac  Bliss,  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Kev.  H. 
Weakley,  of  Aleiandria»  the  Agents  of  the  Amencao,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign,  Bible  Sodeties. 

Ararat- Armenian. — ^The  Society's  Bible,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1883,  has  been  undergoing  a  careful  examination 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniantz  daring  the  last  two  yean.  A 
complete  set  of  marginal  references  has  been  prepared,  taken 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Scrivener's  Cambridge  Bible.  Certain  words 
in  the  text  are  to  be  transposed,  a  few  words  omitted  have  to 
be  supplied,  some  obsolete  words  have  to  be  replaced  by  others 
in  general  use,  and  faults  of  punctuation  liavo  to  be  rectified. 
Mr.  Amirkhaniantz  will  also  prepare  chapter  headings  con- 
densed from  those  in  the  English  Authorized  Yersion. 

Beamr* — ^At  the  request  of  the  Rt.  Re^.  Dr.  Bidiard  Young, 
Bishop  of  Athabasca,  the  Committee  have  printed  an  edition 
of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Eoman  character. 
The  translation  was  made  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  0. 
Oarrioch,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  versiuu  is 
the  first  book  that  has  been  printed  in  the  lanirua^o  of  tlio 
Beaver  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  and  imperfect 
primer. 

Canton  Colloquial  (for  the  blind). — The  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  the  Society's  Agent  at  Shanghai, 
have  agreed  to  publish  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
Homan  cliaracter.  The  version  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Bev.  F.  Hartmann,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital^  Hong  Kong. 
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Ckiime  {Ei^  FaiA).— -At  the  request  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Amoy  AnziliAry  Bible  Soeiety,  the  Committee  have 

given  permission  to  tlu;  Society*s  Agents  in  China  to  purchase 
aud  circulate  copies  of  the  version  of  the  .New  Testament  made 
by  the  Bev.  Griffith  John  in  a  style  more  simple  than  that  of 
the  Delegates*  version.  The  version  was  brought  ont  by  the 
I^ational  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

Fanii  (AthanU^.^At  the  request  of  the  Bev.  W*  M. 
Cannell,  of  the  Cape  Coast  Wesleyan  Mission,  supported  by 

the  Rev.  M.  C.  Oiburu,  the  Committee  Iklvo  undertaken  to 
publish  an  edition  of  40UU  copies  of  the  l^'our  Gospels.  The 
version  was  made  by  a  Fanti  minister,  named  Parker,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church,  whose  fether  was  a  fetish  priest.  The 
translation  was  made  from  the  English  and  compared  with 
the  OtjL  It  was  afterwards  carefiilly  revised  by  a  Committee 
of  ministers,  and  finally  passed  by  the  Annual  District  Meet- 
ing  of  all  the  Wesleyan  ministers.  The  version  is  intended 
for  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
(he  Gold  Coast  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  inland  for  about 
150  miles.  They  have  267  chapels  and  preaching  stations,  495 
agents,  5988  members,  and  23,660  attending  on  public  worship. 
The  work  is  progressing  slowly  in  the  press,  as  the  poo&  have 
to  be  sent  ont  to  Cape  Coast. 

Fuh'cJmv  Colloquial  (Roman  character). — The  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  prepared  for  the  press  and  edited  by  the  Eev,  K.  W. 
Stewart,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  been  well 
received.  A  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  ready 
for  the  press. 

Gujarati. — The  Translation  Sub-Committee  held  two  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  one  at  Surat  and  the  other  at  Ahmedabad. 
The  meetings  lasted  nineteen  days,  during  which  they  were 
engaged  in  revision  work. 

^atiMm.— The  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St*  Matthew,  which 
ihe  Committee  authorized  Mr.  Jeremiassen  to  make  fi>r  the 
.aborigines  of  Hainan,  who  do  nut  understand  Chinese,  has 
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been  completed,  and  the  Committee  have  authorized  the  publi- 
cation of  a  tentative  edition  of  600  oopies. 

ffakka  CoUoquial. — At  the  request  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Ost,^ 
communicated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  the  Society's  Aj^ent  at 
Shanghai,  the  Committee  ha?e  sanctioned  the  publication 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  portions^  as  the  New  Testament  has 
ahready  been  published.  The  Book  of  Genesis  is  now  paanng 
through  the  press, 

Mardri^^A,  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  has  been 
prepared,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Beiniseh,  of  Vienna,  by 
Uajla,  a  Galla  frcedinan  from  llarar.  Hajlu  was  trained 
by  the  Swedish  missionaries  at  Massowah,  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  with  Prof.  Beinisch  in  Africa  as  his  servant.  The 
Committee  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  version  on  the  approval 
of  Prof.  Roinisch,  to  whom  they  already  owe  two  new  Yer3ions> 
the  Bogos  and  the  Falasha-£ara. 

Hindu — The  New  Testament  Translation  Committee,  with 
the  Rev.  J.  F,  Holcomb  as  their  secretary,  have  held  six 
meetings  since  September,  1S83,  and  have  translated  and 
revised  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew^  St.  Mark,  SU  Luke» 
and  part  of  St.  John.  The  trani^tors  have  followed  the  text 
that  underlies  the  lie  vised  English  version. 

MindustanL — ^The  Rev.  M,  G.  Goldsmith,  of  tlie  C.M.S., 
has  carried  through  the  press  Genesis  and  £xodus  up  to 
chapter  xx.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  Ckispel 
of  St.  Luke.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  submitted  to 
the  revisers,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  awaits  their  judgment  before 
proceeding  forther. 

Ighira, — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Johnson,  O.M.S.,  the 
translator  of  the  Nup^  Gospels,  reports  that  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  tnuislated»  and  awaits 
revision. 

Japanese. — The  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  reports  some  progress  with  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.    The  books  of  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
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Deateronomy,  and  Daniel,  have  beou  translated.    He  is. 
beginning  the  translation  of  Isaiah,  bat  he  fears  the  Fsalms 
may  not  be  ready  for  pablieatlon  this  year. 
JawmeM.^Mr^  Janss,  haring  eompleted,  by  the  help  of 

native  schohirs  at  Surakata,  his  version  of  St.  Matthew,  is 
now  at  Depok  carrying  the  portion  through  the  press.  The 
pobiioation  has  been  maeh  dekyed  by  the  slowness  of  the- 
printer. 

Kabfjle. — The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  translated  by  the  Arab 
who  assisted  P^re  01i?ier  in  the  preparation  of  his  Kabyle- 
Frenoh  dictionary,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  Br. 
Sauerwein,  who  edited  the  portion.  The  little  book  is  received 
with  considerable  favour  among  the  Kabyle. 

Kafir  (alias  Xoaa). — The  Bevision  Oommittee  have  eom- 
pleted their  labours  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  now 
revising  the  New.  The  work  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  has 
been  heartily  approved  of  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  mis* 
sionary  bodies^  inelading  the  Wesleyan.  The  Bev.  A.  Krapf 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Reyiston  Board  to  proceed  to 
England  to  carry  the  version  through  tiic  press. 
'  Kaknuk  (or  Western  Mongolian). — This  language  is  closely 
related  to  the  Buriat,  in  which  we  possess  Swan  and  Stally- 
brass's  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  Durin;?  the  work- 
period  of  the  first  Kussian  Bible  Society,  as  early  as  1815,  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  in  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  St. 
John's  Gospel  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  same  trans- 
later.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  the  Sarepta  (Moravian)  Society. 
Subsequently  the  whole  New  Testament  was  said  to  have  been 
completed,  but  it  was  never  printed.  The  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  at  present  going  forward,  and  of  which  four 
Ooapels  are  now  in  the  press,  has  been  taken  up  by  Professor 
Poxdn^eff,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Archimandrite  Smirnoff' 
in  Astrakhan.  Tiie  uriijiual  number  of  the  edition  was  to 
comprise  2000  copies,  but  at  Professor  Pozdnejefirs  request 
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the  number  was  enlarged  to  4000,  with  a  subsidiary  edition  of 
1000  copies  of  each  of  the  four  Goepek.  This  was  founded  oa 
Btatiaties  supplied  bj  the  Pioftssor,  aocotding  to  which  the 
Dumber  of  Kalmuks  in  European  Bussia  should  be,  as  esti- 
mated in  1869,  119,866;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  4U,UUU; 
while  in  China  there  are  said  to  be  ^3,400  souls,  posseseed 
of  a  common  language,  not  indeed  devoid  of  dialeetal 
peculiarities,  but  mutually  intelligible,  and  liaving  a  conunon 
literature. 

i^fi*ArK— In  1884  an  edition  of  dOOO  copies  of  M. 
Saleman's  version  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  at  the  Easan 

University  Press.  Saleman's  translation  of  St.  Mark,  though 
completed,  has  not  yet  been  printed.    Mr,  Nicolson  writes: 

The  people  for  whom  this  translation  is  being  made  are  the 
remains  of  the  mighty  Tuitar  kingdom  whicli  once  Lad  its 
«eat  at  Kazan,  on  the  Volga.  They  inhabit  tlie  Uovernmcuts 
of  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Samara,  and  Stavropol,  and  are  said  to 
number  about  1,000,000  souls." 

Kirghiz- lurki, — A  third  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
consisting  of  4000  copies,  is  now  being  printed  at  the  Kazan 
University  Press,  and  edited  by  H.  Saleman,  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  University.  The  first  edition,  consisting  of  5000 
copies,  was  printed  at  Astraklian  in  1820.  The  version  was 
an  adaptation,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Fraser^  of  the  Scottish 
Mission,  of  the  version  made  by  the  Ber.  H.  Brunton,  and 
printed  at  Karass.  The  version  was  revised  by  Professor 
Gottwald,  and  an  edition  of  3000  copies  was  printed  at  the 
Kazan  University  Press  for  this  Society,  under  the  care  of 
M.  Saleman  in  1880. 

The  Rev.  W.  Nicolson,  the  Society's  Agent  at  St.  Peters- 
bui^,  says  of  the  people  for  whom  the  version  is  intended*: 

The  Kirghese  hordes— Great,  Little,  and  Middle,  as  they 
are  called — occLipy  various  regions  in  Southern  Siberia,  Central 
Asia,  and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  numbers  oi  tiiese 
hordes  are  variously  estimated  as  high  as  2,000,000,  and  as 
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low  as  1,450,000,  the  lower  number  being  probably  the  more 
eorrect." 

Kwnvk-lMd. — ^The  yenioii  of  St.  Maithev*  made  by 
Khasan  Beg,  has  been  revised  by  Major  Tehekanof,  a  good 
linguist,  acquainted  with  Kumuk,  and  again  re-revised  by 
Mr.  Amirkhanuuits,  who  compared  it  diligently  with  the  Greek. 
The  work  being  hvmd  aatis&etory,  the  Oommittee  have  under* 
taken  to  print  an  edition  of  500  copies.  The  proofa  are  being 
read  by  Dr.  Sauerwein. 

The  only  other  known  book  in  the  laagnage  ia  a  small 
Tolome  of  popular  tales  and  songs,  edited  by  Hahmoud  Effendi^ 
a  mollah  of  the  village  Khasav-Turt. 

The  Karonk  is  spoken  by  about  70,000  souls,  inhabiting 
the  north-west  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Petrovsk,  and 
the  DorLh-east  districts  of  Daghestan,  watered  by  the  Aksai 
and  Sunja  Bivcrs.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Terek,  a  little 
abore  Kizliar.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Society's  Agent  in  South 
Bussia»  to  whom  we  owe  this  version,  and  our  iafinrmation 
regarding  the  people,  says:  "The  Knmuk  are  a  peaceful 
people,  learning  to  till  the  soil,  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  schools  which  the  Russian  Qoyemment  has  placed  among 
them." 

Li/u  (Oceania). — ^The  Rev.  S.  M.  Creagh  continues  to  perfect 
the  MS.  and  the  marginal  references  of  the  Bevised  YersioB 
•of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  press  as  soon  as  a  new 
edition  is  called  for. 

Malagasi. — The  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  reports  the  coTTipletion, 
on  October  28, 1885,  of  the  first  revision  of  the  Bible,  begun 
December  1,  187d»  The  Kevision  Oommittee  sat  483  days, 
and  held  771  sittings,  chiefly  of  three  hours  each.  A  second 
revision,  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  different  parts  of 
the  whole  Bible,  is  now  being  carried  out,  and  when  that  is 
completed  Mr.  Cousins  will  return  to  England,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  to  carry  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible 
through  the  press. 
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Malay,— Dr.  Boat,  of  the  Indian  Office,  lias  corrected  and 
^cairried  through  the  press  an  edition  of  dOOO  copies  of  the 
Four  Gbspels,  and  the  Committee  have  resoWed  to  publish  an 
edition  of  5UU0  copies  of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs  under  the  care  of  the  same  editor, 

Mabtydiam, — ^The  Revision  Board  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Matthissen  and  Walter,  of 
the  Basel  Mission,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  invite  the  Jlii^ht 
Bev.  Mar  Athanasius,  of  the  Syrian  Church,  to  co-operate  in 
the  lOTision, 

A  speciiil  united  meeting  of  the  Delegates  was  held  at 
Cochin  last  September,  and  it  was  resolved  to  revise  again  the 
Bevised  New  Testament  Criticism  will  be  invited  from  all 
competent  judges  by  the  four  bodies  represented  on  the  Re- 
vision Board,  and  as  far  as  practicable  the  cliief  Delegate  of 
«ach  body  will  collect  and  send  opinions  to  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Koshi.  It  is  proposed  to  go  through  the  Four 
Gospels  aiitl  tliL'  Acts  at  the  next  meeting.  To  meet 
a  pressing  demand  the  Delegates  have  agreed  to  print 
9Xk  interim  edition,  in  laige  type,  of  2500  copies  each  of 
the  Old  and  the  Revised  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Maori. — The  printing  of  the  Revised  Bible  is  making  slow 
progress,  owing  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  time  in  sending  out  proo& 
to  New  Zealand. 

Mardthi, — The  Revision  Committee,  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mackichan  as  convener,  have  completed  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  are  about  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

Mandari. — An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  has  been  published  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  liibie 
^iety.  The  version  was  made  by  Mr.  Beyer,  of  the  Gosner 
liission  in  Ghota^Nagpore. 

Murray  Island* — The  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  of  Sydney, 
r«'ports  the  publication,  by  the  Auxiliary,  of  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
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Mac&rlane  and  Scott.  Mr.  Sunderland,  who  carried  the 
yersioB  throngh  the  press,  Has  sent  1000  copies  of  the  portions 
to  Murray  Island. 

Negro-English  (Negro-Dutch). — At  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in  Dutch  Guiana  the 
dommtttee  have  agreed  to  print  an  edition  of  3000  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  corrected  and  revised. 
The  edition  will  be  edited  by  the  Hev.  Andreas  Bau  and 
the  BeT.  £•  Langerfield.  The  version  has  already  been 
published  by  this  Society  in  1829,  1846,  and  1865.  There 
are  about  25,000  souls  connected  with  the  Moravian  Mission, 
of  whom  over  8000  are  communicants. 

New  Oumea  (South  Cape  dialect).— The  Rev.  J.  P. 
Sunderland,  of  Sydney,  reports  the  printing,  by  the  Auxiliary, 
of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  translated  by  one 
of  the  teachers  and  revised  by  the  missionaries.  Mr.  Sunder- 
land carried  the  version  through  the  press. 

jS^iue,  alias  Savage  Island  (Oceania). — The  Rev.  F.  E. 
Lawes  hopes  to  finish  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  correspondence  is  in  progress 
as  to  the  publication  of  an  edition. 

Nup4  (West  Africa). — At  the  request  of  tlie  Church 
Missionary  Society  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  publish 
an  edition,  of  500  copies  each,  of  Archdeacon  Johnson's 
Tersion  of  the  Four  Gt>spels.  When  the  first  Gospel  was 
in  type,  it  was  decided  that  that  Gospel  sliould  remain  in 
the  old  orthography,  but  that  the  remaining  Gospels  should 
be  printed  in  the  new  orthography.  The  Tcrsion  is  being 
edited  by  the  ilev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Schou,  uf  the  Church  Missionary 
Society, 

Pangcmna  (Pliilippine  IsUnds).  — The  Committee  have 
agreed  to  print  an  edition  of  600  copies  of  the  €h)8pel  of 

St.  Luke.  The  MS.  of  the  version  was  presented  to  the 
Society  in  1873  by  Seuor  Alonzo^  of  Seville,  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.   Ohiefly  through  the  interest  taken 
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revised  and  rewritten  by  Seuor  Alonzo,  who  will  carry  the 
edition  through  the  press.  The  portion  is  intended  for  ond 
million  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  laUurida. 

Penian, — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Julfa,  is  revising  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent 
fixing  of  the  text.  He  has  completed  ftom  the  Romans  to^ 
the  Gkilatians,  1  and  2  Thessaleniaos,  and  he  is  now  fimshin^ 
Ephesians.  Meanwliilo  an  interim  edition  is  being  carried 
through  the  press  at  Leipzig  by  Dr.  Sauerwein. 

P(0|po  (Ewe,  West  Afirioa). — The  Committee  are  now  cany- 
iug  through  the  press  an  edition  of  500  each  of  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  translation  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Marshall,  a  native  minister,  and  revised 
by  the  Translation  Committee  sit  Lagos.  Mr.  MacshaQ  is 
carrying  tlie  portions  through  the  press  in  accordance 
with  the  system  that  lias  been  adopted  for  the  Yomba 
Seriptores. 

Banamga  (Oeeania).— The  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  has 

completed  his  revision  of  the  whole  Illble  at  Svtlnev,  and 
at  the  request  of  this  Society  he  is  returning  to  England  to 
cany  %  stereotyped  edition  of  the  revised  Tstsion  throngh 
the  press. 

Rifi  (Shilha)  Morocco. — Mr.  William  Mackintosh  is  con- 
tinning  his  translation  work. 
8an§mt  (Malaysia).— The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelling's  Torsion  of 

the  l*salms  is  now,  after  final  reviaion,  being  carried  through 
the  press  by  ^^r.  Kyftenbeldt, 

,  Bmiial  (India)  (in  Roman  chanMSter).— The  Transktioir 
Committee  are  making  satis&otory  progress  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Ciospels  in  the  Roman  character.  An  edition  of 
2000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  ordered  last 
Septemher. 

Santal  (in  Bengali  character). — The  Committee  have  sanc- 
tioned the  publication  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  of  an  edition 
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of  1000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  portion 
is  intended  for  those  who  know  the  Santal  language  and 
only  the  Bengali  eharaeter.  The  Rev.  T.  Cole,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  editor  of  the  Santal  Trans- 
hUion  and  Bevision  Clomniittee»  will  transhterate  and  edit 
the  portion. 

Sinhakse. — The  Committee  have  agreed,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Kaudy  Auxiliary,  supported  by  the  Colombo 
Auxiliary,  to  undertake  a  feWsion  of  the  Bible, 

The  present  Bible,  an  interim  edition,  was  completed  many 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Gogerly.  The  New  Testament 
was  revised  and  accepted  by  the  Society  about  sixteen  years 
ago.  It  is  now  considered  desirable  to  revise  the  New 
Testament  slightly,  and  the  Old  Testament  thoroughly. 
The  E-ev.  S.  Coles,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
has  undertaken  the  chief  labour  of  the  revision,  but  he 
will  be  assisted  by  a  Committee  in  Ceylon,  appointed  by 
tlie  Auxiharies  of  Coloniho  and  Kandy,  who  will  iinally 
revise  the  work. 

8wakiH.-^The  Committee  have  agreed  to  print  an  edition  of 
500  copies  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Hodgson,  A  tentative  edition  was  printed  hy 
the  Universities^  Mission  Press  at  Zanzibar.  The  editor 
the  new  issue  will  be  the  Rev.  F,  A.  Wallis^  of  the 
Universities'  Mission,  now  in  England. 

Swahili  (E.  Africa,  in  Arabic  character). — An  edition  of 
SCO  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  intended  for  those 
who  know  the  Swahili  language  and  only  the  Arabic 
character,  is  now  passing  through  tlie  press.  The  version 
has  been  translated  by  Miss  Alleu^  wlio  is  supcrmtendiug  its 
production. 

Tehtgn* — ^During  the  year  the  Bev.  Dr,  Hay  has  revised 
from  the  beginning  of  Exodus  to  the  end  of  Buth.  Isaiali  is 
now  in  the  course  of  revision,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
completed  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  brevier  edition  at  present 
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in  the  press.  The  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  fiivoarably 
known  in  their  revised  form,  will  receive  a  final  revtnoa  for 

the  same  edition. 

Interleaved  copies  of  the  revised  Pentateuch  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Delegates  and  other  scholars,  and  a  similar 

edition  of  the  books  from  Joshua  to  Ruth  is  soon  to  be  out, 
and  of  Isaiah  later  on.  As  J)r  U.iy  proceeds,  a  limited 
edition  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  with 
wide  margins,  will  be  struck  off,  so  that  the  Delegates  may 
be  provided  with  fresh  matter  to  work  upon. 

Both  the  Parent  Society  and  the  Madras  Committee  are 
agreed  that  Dr.  Hay  should  be  lefi  free  to  proceed  with  his 
preliminary  revision  without  distraction  from  Delegates*  meet- 
ings, as  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  work  begun  by  Dr. 
Hay  may  be  completed  by  him. 

The  Revision  Committee  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  Ecv.  J.  11.  Bacon,  of  the  L.M.S.,  (Juddapah  ; 
the  Bev.  T.  Heelis,  of  the  Nursapur  Mission ;  and  Messrs. 
D.  Antam,  B.A.,  Shunmukharam,  and  C.  Venkatachellam. 
■  The  three  latter  Christian  Hindu  scholars  have  for  a  long 
time  voluntarily  rendered  important  aid  to  Dr.  Hay. 

Ihtfucaucaaian  TurkL — The  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  by  the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniantz  has  been  revised  by  the 
American  missionaries  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Wriglit,  of  Tabriz,  and 
the  Kev.  B.  Labaree,  of  Urmiab,  and  all  dialectical  and 
orthographical  differences  between  the  language  as  spoken  tn 
Northern  Persia  and  other  Turki-speaking  districts  have  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Committee  have  sanctioned  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  consisting  of  2500  Old  Testaments  ;  0000  New 
Testaments,  one-half  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Old  Testaments, 
and  one-half  to  be  issued  separately  ;  2000  Psalms ;  1000 
Genesis ;  2000  Isaiah ;  and  1000  each  of  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  John.  The  edition  will  b©  printed  at  Leipzig. 
The  Erst  proofs  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Amirkhaniantz,  the  second 
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prooid  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Sauerwein,  and  the  third  and  final 
proofii  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Amirkhaniantz. 

Tukudh  (North  America). — ^TheVen.  Arobdeaoou  MoDonald, 
Laving  completed  his  New  Testament,  is  now  engaged  on  a 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Indians  who  speak  the 
language  are  scattered  over  100,000  square  miles  of  a  desolate 
region  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  have  all 
been  brought  under  Ciihstiau  influence  and  baptized.  Other 
tribes  speak  a  cognate  laognage,  and  the  Torsion  will  circulate 
among  them. 

Tulu  (S.  India). — The  Rev.  M.  Ilartmauu  Las  nearly 
finished  his  revi.sinn  of  the  l>'our  Gospels.  A  tentative  edition 
of  the  Gospel  of  8t.  Matthew  will  be  issued  with  a  view  to 
obtaUi  suggestions  from  the  Tolu  people  on  points  of  idiom. 
The  revision  of  the  book.^  t:  om  Romans  to  Revelation  was 
entrosted  to  Messrs.  Ott  and  Iliter»  but  as  they  have  left  the 
country  it  has  not  been  ascertained  what  progress  they  have 
made  with  the  work. 

Turkish  (Osmanli). — The  revision  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
the  Committee  united  with  the  American  Bible  Society,  has 
been  brought  to  a  close.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Herrick  and  Dwight, 
aided  by  Pastor  Avedis.  The  Rev.  R.  II.  Weakley  was  also 
consulted.  The  Revised  Yersion  is  now  in  the  press  md  will 
soon  be  published. 

Urdu  (in  Arabic  characterj. — The  Committee  have  agreed 
to  print  an  edition  of  the  huge  mai^nal  Reference  Bible.  It 
will  be  printed  in  paragraph  form,  with  a  few  alternative 
readings  from  the  English  Revisers*  Greek  Text,  and  with 
marginal  references  selected  from  Dr.  Scrivener's  Cambridge 
Bible.   The  Bev.  Dr.  Weitbrecht  will  edit  the  edition. 

Urii/a, — The  Committee  have  agreed  to  bear  the  expense  of 
an  edition  of  2500  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Cuttack,  has 
revised  and  is  now  carrying  through  the  press. 
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Uzbek-  Tnrki. — At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  W,  Nicolson,  the 
Society's  Agent  at  St.  Petenbai^  M.  Oetrainoff,  a  Buaaiaii 
inspector  of  schools,  has  undertaken  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  Four  Gospels  have  heen  completed,  and  an  edition 
will  shortly  be  published,  the  proof-sheets  passing  through 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Badloff  and  the  Bev«  A.  Amirkhaniaats,  of 
Tiflis.  M.  Ostramoff  is  acquainted  with  the  different  Tnrki 
dialects  of  Central  Asia,  and  believes  that  tlie  Uzbek,  which  is 
used  by  the  more  settled  and  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, is  certain  to  become  the  dominant  knguage  of  Central 
Asia. 

Yahgan  (Patagonia). — The  version  of  St.  Jolin,  made  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  has  been  published.  The  final 
proofs  were  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  a  member  of 
Committee. 

Languages  o/"  During  the  last  year  the  following 

books  liavo  been  published : — Swahili  Exercises,  by  Bishop 
Steere,  1886,  S.P.C.K.  Swahili  Church  History,  by  £ev. 
3.  C.  Robertson,  1886,  S.P.aK.  Folyglotta  Orientale 
Africana,  by  J.  Last,  1885,  S.P.C.K.  Grammar  of  Kaguru 
Language,  East  Atnca,  by  J.  Last,  1885,  S.P.C.K.  Gram- 
mar of  Kamba  Language^  East  Africa^  by  J.  Last,  1885, 
S.P.C.K.  Bish&ri  Spraehe,  by  Prof.  Almqvist,  of  Upslila, 
TL  Band,  East  Africa,  1885.  Graiuiiuir  of  Umbuiidu 
Language,  West  Africa,  by  Rev.  W.  Stover,  Boston,  U.S., 
1886.  Vocabulary  of  Umbunda  Langoage,  West  Africa^  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Boston,  U.S.,  1885.  Dictionary  of  the 
Kongo  Language,  West  Africa,  by  lie  v.  H.  Bentley,  1886. 
Yocabulary  of  the  Teke  Language,  West  Africa,  by  Dr. 
A.  Sims,  Gilbert  and  Rivington,  1886.  Paradigms  of 
Nganga  Language,  West  Aiiica,  by  Dr.  Laws,  Edinburgli, 
1885. 

LanguagcH  of  OMtfiiMi.— -Languages  of  Melanesia,  by  Dr. 
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Codrington,  Oxford  University  Press,  1885.  Vocabulary  ot" 
Fiji  Language,  by  Professor  Kern,  of  LeyUeo,  Holland,  1886, 
Grammar  of  Fiji  (French),  Paris,  1884. 


Anuiversan/  Mcotingy  May  17. — (Procoedings  resumed).  A 
portion  of  the  Axmual  Beport  of  liic  Cuuucil  having  been  read, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  as  the  Council  and 
officers  of  the  ensning  year. 

PmM^.— Colonel  Yule,  Ii.E.,  C.B. 

2)t>«etor.— Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Bawlinson,  K.G.B., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart. ;  Major* 
General  A.  Cunningham,  R.E.,  O.S.I.,  CLE. ;  James  Gibbs, 
Esquire,  C.S.I.,  CLE. ;  tlie  ilev.  A,  H.  Sajce,  M.A. 

CkmneU, — Cecil  Bendall,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  R  Y.  Dickins, 

Esquire ;  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas ;  Sir  Barrow  H.  Ellis, 
K.GJS.L ;  George  A.  Grierson,  Esquire ;  Arthur  Grote, 
Esquire;  Henry  C  Kay,  Esquire;  Professor  Terrien  de 
Lacouperie ;  General  R.  L.  Maclagan,  B.E. ;  Henry  Morris, 
Esquire ;  Robert  Sewell,  E;*quire ;  Captain  R.  C.  Temple ; 
T.  H.  Thornton,  Esquire,  CS.L,  D.C.L. ;  M.  J.  Walhouse, 
Esquire;  Professor  Sir  Monier  Monier« Williams,  CLE. 

Treasurer. — E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esquire. 

Secretary, — ^Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  CB.,  E.CS.I. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Robert  N.  Oust,  Esquire,  LL.D. 

Trustees, — Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart. ;  B.  K  Cust, 
Esquire;  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.CS.I.,  CLE., 
D.CJi.,  M.P. 
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The  foUowiDg^  Books  have  been  presented  to  the  LiliraTy : — 

From  Mr.  Arttold.    The  Soug  ("elestial. 

 Mr.  Alfred  Hagyard.     A  new  departure  in  Foreign  Policy,  London,  18S6. 

Mr,  Mmrrtttf,    Handbook  for  Bengal  N.W.  BnyviaoBi  tad  Bnnnah. 
London,  1882. 

—  Mr,  0,  W.  Eu»Am.  History  of  Autralia.  8  Tola,  Lmdoii,  1888. 

■  Profeuor  Sayet.   Assyria,  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People.  1885. 
Meurs.  Trubnfr  {Mr.  Edwards).      GramnuUak  dee  Ax»biflehe&  Tulgn 

dialectea  Ton  J^gyptian.   8to.  Le^zig,  1880. 

The  above  in  memory  of  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Yauz. 

JVo»n  the  Serrefari/  of  StaU  for  India  in  Council. — The  History  of  Kasbgharia, 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellew  — Rii««ia's  Commercial  ^lission  in  Central  Asia,  by 
Ckris.  von  Sarauw. — NuU^.  ua  the  Central  Asiatic  Question,  by  M.  Eooian- 
OTski. — MuravieT's  Journey  to  Khiva,  through  the  Tnrconiiui  Country.— > 
B«coid  of  Serviees,  C.  C.  Pkinwp.— Foidili«iiiiiiflr*a  BnnneM  Liw  (JodiM 
Prin).~Caiiiiiiigham*8  Ansh.  fiarrey  of  Indis,  roL  zzi.  BimiWiMiind  and 
S«wft»  ToL  zzii.,  Carlleyle  (Oorakhpur,  Saran  and  Ghazipur). — Pimjiiib 
CnrtoDUtry  Law.— Ladhiaiia  District,  T.  Gordon  Walker. — Early  Voytgw 
and  Trarcls  to  Rn««5ia  and  Pfr-m.  HaV.  Soc. — Note?  of  a  Journey  from 
Kttzvjn  to  namadan  across  the  Karaghan  Country,  by  John  David  Rees, 
Madrai!,  1885. — Sacred  Books  of  the  Eart,  roln.  xxir.  xxvi.  ixvii.  iiviii.  ; 
Pahlavi  Texts,  part  iii.,  West ;  Satapatha  Brahmaoa,  part  ii.  books  iii.  and 
It.,  Eggeling  The  Lt  El,  2  vols.,  Legge.^The  Erythnsni  Sea,  Voyage  of 
Kearkhoe,  1879;  AiideiitIiidiftaidMeribedbyMegartlMBfeaadArnaiitl877; 
Ancient  India  as  divribed  by  Ktadas  tiw  Knidiaii,  1882,  by  J. 
McCrindle,  MA. 

■  the  Government  rf  Bevfial. — Peport  of  Administration  of  Bengal,  l88o. — 
Tide  Tables  for  Indian  l'ort«,  1886. — Profes^sional  Paper^of  In<iiau  L'npnw^r- 
ing. — ^Meteorological  Observations,  by  K.  F.  Blanford. — Meteorological 
Memoirs. — Becordi)  Gov.  of  India  (Ajmere,  Marwara  Diatricta). 

—  tk$  Ommmtni  «f  JMrw^Beport  on  tlie  AdmiBiilnitioii  ef  Xedna,  1888. 
Calalogqe  of  Books  prinisd  in  IDadns  Pkeaidney,  O.  Oppert.— Gatakgiie 
of  Sanskrit  IISS.,  toI.  ii. 

the  Oovemnunt  of  Bombay. — Report  on  tiie  AdminklnlioB  o^  1886.— 

Selections  from  Records  of  Bombay  Government. 
  the  Sitiate  of  the  Calcutta  ['nirer<^i'\>. — Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1885. — The 

Law  Eclating  to  the  Joint  Hindu  Family,  by  Xnshna  iuunal  Bhattaobariyya. 

— Mahommedan  Law,  by  Syed  Ameer  Aii,  M.A. 
 rt#  MiiUw  Sotitfy  ^Hwyi/.— OenteMgy  Beriey,  1784«1888d— MJiofteBe 

Inditt. 

'^—tki  nmeh  €fa9§mmmU  (Miniater  of  Pnblie  Iaitandifln).^I)ietMnniira 

Turc.-Francaise,  vol.  i.  Lirraison  4,  by  Barbier  de  He3mard«  1885. — Iht 
MieJuU,  Kim  Tan  Kieu  Tan  Tniyfn,  Poemes  de  1' Annam.  Tome  ii.  lore  partie. 
188.5  — Chrestomathie  Pep*ane,Tome  Second,  Ch.  Schefer.  1886, — Catalogue 
Wethoilique  et  Raisonne  .\ntiquit6s  Assyrieunes,  3  ta*«'iculesi. 
■  the  Gmemmml  of  the  Netherlattd*. — Nederiandsch-Cluneedch  Woonienboek, 
Ded  L  Aflofering  iii  ud  i? .  1888-6,  by  Dr.  O.  UkgvL— BldM^ 
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Buld&B  (HMBadhtot),  1  vol  Leydm,  188^,  edidit  H.  J.  da  OMge.- 
Al-Handiiit't  G^ogmpliie  dm  AnlnMben  HallniiMU  edidit  von  D.  H. 
Mul]«r,  1884. 

Fnm  Baumyartm,  Antoxne,  Lo  Propheto  Habakuk. 

— -  Seii,  Mark,  Afghanirtan  a*  a  Xheafcre  ol  Operatioiis  and  as  a  Defance  to 
India. 

"  I  BmdaUf  Ceciif  A  Journuy  oi  Literar)'  and  Archseological  Kesearch  in  Nepal 
•od  Norlluni  India  dnriag  tiie  vfttor  of  1884>6,  Ciiiib.  1886^ 

 JBrmkbrta,  S,  X.«  time  namben  oi  4ihe  PUi  Tert  SoeiBty,  edifted  bj 

Profeflsor  T.  W.  Rhp  Davids,  H.  X4oa  Fear  end  V.  FansbSlL 

—  CorditTf  Henri  Jf.,  Le  oonflit  entre  la  France  et  la  Chine,  1883.— Eieai 
d'une  Bibliogrophif».  f't<\,  1883.  — Consulat  d<'  Frjinoo  a  TTno.  1884. 

 Cmt,  R.  N.J  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Umbuadu  Language. 

 Iaui(hy  Dr.  Henry^  The  Chrfsanthemom,  toIb.  i.  and  iL  1881-2. — Nine 

years  in  Nipon. 

FtrffU9on,  JhimU,  a  MS.  DJetioiiiij  end  ChmnniHr  in  FAIL 

 JbfiMMi,  J0ft  JVMiN  dW,  Sketch  of  tiie  City  of  Goe. 

 Gei^r,  Dr,  WilMm,  CivilisetiQiL  ol  the  Eafteni  IiiDimi^  hy  D.  P. 

Sanjuna. 

 Orierton^  G.  A.y  Bihar  Peasant  Life,  Calcutta,  1855. 

 Goldsmid,  Sir  Frederie,  The  Navigation  and  Voyages  of  Lewis  Werto- 

mannus,  1603,  Aungenroyle  Society. 
— —  QtMit,  Jh,  J,  J.  d§t  Het  Konigswesen  Tan  Bonieo.  The  Hague,  1886. 
 MutiiCMmtithbYi'Esng,  Parie,  1886. 

—  jr«ttt,  Awtace     Compendinm  of  tiie  Caitee  and  Tribee  found  in  India, 

1885, 

—  ■  —  MeCrindUf  J.  W.,  Ancient  India  as  descril)ed  by  Ptolemy. 

MtUersh,  Admiral,  a  Siamese  Screen  and  Chinese  and  Siamese  MSS. 

 Fincottj  Frederic,  Oriental  Penmanship. 

—  Sinclair f  F.  W.f  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  Sind,  by  James  A.  Murray, 
1884. 

 tk§  SMUHmI  Soeiiip.'^laidtaL  to  tiie  Oatelogne  of  the  libnoty. 

'•'^  Ctpt,  JL  0,  jnNN|»/#.— Knowles*  Dictionary  ol  Kashmiri  Prorerbs.— Legends 
of  tiie  Fanjab,  toI.  ii.— Keith  Falconer's  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  with  English 

trans.,  1885.— Adventures  of  Raja  Rasahi,  Calc.  1884.— Folk  Tales  of 
Bengal  by  the  Rev.  Lai  JBeb&ri  Day,  Macmiilan,  1883.— The  Vihar 
Sagar,  translated  by  Lala  Sreeram,  Calcutta,  1885. — The  Claims  of 
Ishmael,  by  J.  D.  Bate,  1884. — Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  tnniA.  from  the 
Anbie,  edited  by  W,  Wright,  1884.— Maei-MfilA  or  a  T^tiae  on  Gems,  by 
Raja  8.  H.  Tagore,  Mui.Doe.  2  volB.-^BhodeB  in  Anoient  Timee,  by  Geeil 
Terr,  Cambridge,  1885.— Law  and  Custom  of  Hindoo  Oaetee,  by  Arthur  Steele, 
London,  1868. — Calcoen,  a  Dutch  narrative  of  the  second  roya^  of  Vasco 
da  Qama  to  Calient.  Printed  at  Antwerp  1604,  tmnalated  by  J.  Ph. 
B(  rj  prtu.    Ix)ndon,  1874. 

  lyhtttieyy  Trqfessorf  Roots,  Verb-lorms  and  Primary  Derivatives  of  the 

Sanskrit  Language,  Leipzig,  1886. 

 Wta$,  Dr,  Tkmat  ^  Histoiy  ol  Paganism  in  Oaledooia,  4to.  London, 

1884. 

—  Yule,  Col  Henry y  A  Glossary  of  Indian  Colloquial  Tecnit  by  Col,  Yale 
and  A.  fi.  BninelL— A  portrait  ol  Sir  Arthur  Phayie. 


CLxviii  A^'^UAL  EEPORT  OF  THE  l^j, 

The  following  exchange  Pablicationa — 

The  Adalfe  Society  ol  Bengtl. 
 Mediee  literary  Society. 

—  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  * 
— —  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci*^^n-. 

 North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

 Straits  Settlements  Branch  oi  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

 Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

*  Oeologieel  MoMom,  Galciitta. 
«-~-  If etoonlegicel  Cemniittoe,  GaleiittA. 
SojbI  Society. 

  InstitntioiL 

 Astronomical  Society. 

'    Geographical  Soci^. 

 Geological  S<h  iety. 

— — —  Society  of  Literature. 
Soeielj  of  Amtiqairiei. 


— Kbiical  Ardueelogj. 
Anthropological  Inetitate. 

Hellenic  Society. 
LinDtTan  Society. 
Ntimisniatic  Society. 
Statistical  Society. 
Uoiled  Semee  TuMxAfm, 
Sonety. 
Qeognphical 
Philosophical  Society. 


LiTeq)Ool  Philoiopliical  Society. 
Royal  Iri>h  Academy. 
Royal  Society  ot  Edinburgh. 
Scotti&h  Geographical  Society. 
American  Orieetal  Sodety. 

Oeographieal  Soidety. 


New  Zealand  Institute. 

Bojal  Society,  Victoria. 

■  -  ■ '  Tasmania. 

 New  South  Wales. 


Soci^t^  Asiatiquc,  Paris. 
— ^—  Geographique,  Paris. 
Btiinologiqae, 


BiblM^  Kalioule, 
Bojil  Acadeiiif,  Bmv^f  l-^. 
 — Maaich* 


UniTcrsity,  Bonn. 
Royal  Academy.  Lisbon. 
Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersborg. 
Royal  Academy  ol  Rerlio. 
Geographical  Society. 
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The  German  Oriental  Society. 
 UniTaintj  ol  Gopenhagen. 

BoTal  Academy  of  SeieneeBi  Anutvtbm. 

UniTenity  Libraiy,  Tabmgieii. 
—  Impeiul  Academy  of  Vienna. 
^— — ^—  Geographical  Society,  Yicmia. 
■       Royal  Academy,  Leyden. 
 Hungarian  Academy,  P^th. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Batavia,  Java. 

The  Joumal  ib  sent  ta 

India  Office  LOizacy.  AdfooaW  Libiaiy.  Houe  el  OoamuHia.  Boyal 
libffary,  Windior.    AiheiMeiim  <^Qb.  ,The  Bodleian  lilnaiy.  Biil^ 

Museum.  Public  Library,  Calcatta.  Devon  and  Exeter  Institute.  Guild- 
hall, London.  House  of  Repreeentatiyes,  New  Zealand.  University 
Library,  Cambridge.  Free  Poblio  libraiy,  Manchecter.  Trinity  Colkige 
Library,  Dublin. 

The  Society  reoeiveB 

The  AthensBum.  The  Academy.  Allen's  Indian  Mail.  Loncion  and  China 
Tel^raph.  Reports  of  the  British  Association.  Voice  of  India  and 
Indian  Vagaaine.  SeinnologieBl  Society  of  Japan.  China  Beriew. 
Eicaiaions  Ohincicea.  Walford'a  Anti^oariau  Ma^uine.  Uittbeiliingen 
dw  DeotMhen  GeaeUtchafk  fSr  Natnr*nnd  Ydlkeitainde  Oilaaienc. 


tssTMnt  Avsnir  Am  soita,  patimas,  ■aasFoaft. 
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PATRON : 

HBR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


VICE-PATRONS : 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA, 

PRCSIDENT : 
COLONEL  YULE^  R.K.  CB. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  C.  RAWLINSON.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.«  F.R.S. 


SIR  THOMAS  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  Bart. 
MAJOR-OEN.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  R.E.,  C.S.L,  CLE. 

TAMES  Ginns.  Esq.,  C.S.I..  CLE. 
THE  REV.  A,  H.  5AYCE.  M.A. 


BENDALL.  CECIL.  Esq.,  M.A. 

DICKINS,  F.  v.. 

DOUGLAS,  PROFESSOR  R.  K. 

ELLIS.  SIR  BARROW  H.,  K.C.S.L 

GRIERSOX.  GEORGE  A..  EsQ. 
GROTE.  ARTHUR.  Esq. 
KAY,  HENRY  C.  Esq. 

LACOUPERIE.  PROFESSOR  TERRIEN  DE. 
MACLAGAN.  GENERAL  ROBERT,  R.E.,  F.R.S.E. 
MORRIS.  HENRY.  Esq. 
SEWELL,  ROBERT,  Esq. 
TEMPLE,  CAinWlN  R.  C. 
THORNTON.  T.  M.,  l-sn.,  C.S.I. ,  D.C.L. 
WALHOUSE.  M.  J..  Esn. 

MONlEK-WiLLLAMS,  PROF.  SIR  MONIER,  CLE.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 


SECRETARY: 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERIC  J.  GOLDSMID,  C.B.,  K.C-S.L 


DIRECTOR  : 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 


COUNCIL : 


treasurer: 
E,  L.  BRANDRETH.  Esq. 


HONORARY  SECRETARY: 

ROBERT  N.  CUST,  ESQ.,  hUlX 


TRUSTEES : 


SIR  T.  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  BART. 
SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE.  G.C.$.L,  CLE, 
ROBERT  N.  CUST,  Esq.,  LUD. 


HONORARY  SOLICITOR 

ALEX.  ti.  WILSON,  Esq. 
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N.  B.— The  marks  preflaad  Id  iha  mutm  dgntiy^ 
*  Noa>rMideiit  Member*. 

^  MMibn*  who  hav*  oooipoiiiiditd  fat  fhflir  BaliMfftptloiw. 

II  Memt>era  who,  havinf  wmpoaaM       afilii  tmewtA  thdr  SabMripttona,  or  fiTtn 

Donatiooa. 

I  llMlWtwllOlWTWMmdODtfMOMIBdL 

1863     His  Royal  Uigilness  titb  "Prtwcr  ot  "Wauss, 

1882  Krs  RoTAL  Htohnf>.s  tue  Dlkk  of  Connattght. 

1883  *iii8  TTi(iH2r£88  Muhajqlu)  Tadtix,  Kjiedxye  of  EaTPT, 

CLE. 

f  His  Higbhess  Mjubsas  Pasha, 

1876  Abbott,  Major-Gen.  James,  C.B.,  FUaBy,  8wmmmr$,  Byd^' 
1888  *f ABD-TOrHAXX  Saiixb  Salab  jAVtt  NawXb-Bahaditb,  Hifd$r- 
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